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Napoleon's  Visual  Telegraj 

The  First  Long  Distance  System 


Indians  sent  messages  by  means  of 
signal  fires,  but  Napoleon  established 
the  first  permanent  system  for  rapid 
communication. 

In  place  of  the  slow  and  unreliable  ser- 
vice of  couriers,  he  built  lines  of  towers 
extending  to  the  French  frontiers  and 
sent  messages  from  tower  to  tower  by 
means  of  the  visual  telegraph. 

This  device  was  invented  in  1793  by 
Claude  Chappe.  It  was  a  semaphore. 
The  letters  and  words  were  indicated  by 
the  position  of  the  wooden  arms ;  and  the 
messages  were  received  and  relayed  at  the 
next  tower,  perhaps  a  dozen  miles  away. 

Compared  to  the  Bell  Telephone  system 


of  to-day  the  visiial  telegraph 
Napoleon's  time  seems  a  cr 
shift.  It  could  not  be  used  a: 
in  thick  weather.  It  was  e) 
construction  and  operation,  < 
that  it  was  maintained  solely 
purposes. 

Yet  it  was  a  great  step  ahe 
it  made  possible  the  tram 
messages  to  distant  points  • 
use  of  the  human  messenger. 

It  blazed  the  way  for  th 
telephone  service  of  the  1 
which  provides  personal  int 
cation  for  90,000,000  people  i 
pensable  for  the  industrial, 
and  social  progress  of  "the  N 
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What's  the  Matter? 

SOMEBODY  HURT.     An  automobile  turning  a  corner 
struck  a  man  crossing  the  street  who  had  become 
confused  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  way.    The  crowd 
is  gathering  to  see  the  ambulance  carry  the  man  away. 
Every  hour  of  the  day  such  things  are  happening  on 
the  streets.    The  carelessness  of  others  and  your  own  hurry 
puts  you  in  constant  danger  of  accidental  injury. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  causes  of  accident.  Not  the  least " 
numerous  are  those  at  home,  office,  travel  and  recreation. 
A  $3,000  accumulative  accident  policy,  the  best  on  the 
market,  costs  at  the  rate  of  about  4  cents  a  day. 

You  need  accident  insurance.     You  need  it  now. 
MORAL:    Insure  in  the  TRAVELERS 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 


Please  send  me  particulars  regarding:  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 
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With   Patented   "Reducing  Bands" 

"THAT  the  ADJUSTO 
Corset  is  best  advertised 
by  its  loving  friends  is  attested 
in  the  following,  taken  from 
recent  unsolicited  letters  :— 

"I  consider  that  no  corset  is 
equal  to  the  ADJUSTO. 
It  makes  one  appear  very 
trim  and  shapely  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  supremely 
comfortable.  And  it  cer- 
tainly does  have  quality  and 
wear  sewed  in  every  seam." 

"So  enthusiastic  am  I  about 
the  ADJUSTO  that  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  all  my  friends. 
It  has  performed  wonders  in 
transforming  my  figure  from 
the  unshapely  to  one  of  grace 
and  symmetry." 

HTHUS  do  ADJUSTO  wearers 
express  their  appreciation. 
Thousands  are  daily  learning  the 
merits  of  this  matchless  reducing 
corset  and  taking  up  with  the 
"ADJUSTO  idea."  Are  you 
one  of  them  ?  Coutil  or  batiste. 
All  sizes.  Ideally  adapted  for  the 
full  or  the  average  figure. 

SoW  EVERYWHERE  by  DEALERS   $3  •»*  $5 

If  You  Cannot  Procure  Them,  Write  Us  And   We  Will  Direct  You  To  Nearest 
Dealer  Or  Send  Postpaid  On   Receipt   Of  Size  And  Price. 

ROYAL  WORCESTER  CORSET  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass.      New  York.      Chicago.      San  Francisco. 

MAKERS  ALSO  OF 

BON  TON  Corsets $3  to  $20 

ROYAL  WORCESTER  Corsets     .     .     $1  to  $5 


AD  J  I 

NON  ~  R  U 


Send  For  Our  Handsome  New 
Corset  Catalogue,  the 

ROYAL    BLUE    BOOK 

Mailed  Free  to  Any  Address. 
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SUNSET    LIMITED 


An  entirely  new,  luxuriously 
furnished,  vacuum  cleaned, 
Steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco  6:00  p.  m. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  through 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso  to 
New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 


Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with 
"New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Atlantic 
Coast  cities,  as  well  as  New  Orleans. 
New  York  S.  S.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 

Dining  service  unequaled  by  the 
finest  hotels  or  restaurants. 
Parlor  observation  car  with 
library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet, 
latest  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Stenographer,  barber,  valet, 
shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 
Excess  fare,  $10.00. 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent 
for  information  and  reservations. 
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GRAND  Hotel 

NEW    YORK    CITY 
A  Famous  Home,  with  a 

NEW  ANNEX 


On    Broadway,   at  31st  Street 

Near  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Terminal 

Also    Convenient   to   Grand    Central    Station. 

A  house  made  famous  through  its  splendid 
service  and  personal  attention  to  patrons,  and 
sensible  prices. 

New  York's  subways,  elevated  and  surface 
cars  are  all  practically  at  the  door.  Convenient 
to  theatres  and  shopping  districts.  Personal 
baggage  transferred  free  to  and  from  New  Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid  Moorish  dining  rooms  are  but  one  of 
the  many  famous  features  of  the  New  Annex. 

ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 

Rates — $1.50    per    day,    upwards. 

GEORGE   F.   HURLBERT,   Pres.  and   Gen'l    Mgr. 

Also  THE  GREENHURST,  on  Lake  Chatau- 
qua,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Open  July  1st  to  Oct. 
1st.  Safe  automobile  stalls. 

Guide  to  New  York  (with  maps)  and  Special 
Rate  Card — sent  upon  request. 


Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Highest   Grade  Fireproof 

IDEAL    LOCATION 

Write   for    "  Guide  of   Buffalo  and  Niagara    Falls."      It 
I   be  sent  with   our  compliments. 

EUROPEAN     PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 

Special  weekly  and   monthly    rates 

SPECIAL— Take   public  taxicab   from   depot    to   Hotel 
at  our  expense.    Instruct  •  driver  to  charge   service 
to   Hotel    Lenox.     No   extra   charge   in   hotel  rates. 
C.  A.  MINER.    Manager 


Encourage  the  Cuti- 
cur  a  Soap  Habit 
Among  Children 

More  than  a  generation  of 
mothers  have  found  no  soap  so 
well  suited  for  cleansing  and  pre- 
serving the  skin  and  hair  as  Cuti- 
cura  Soap.  Its  absolute  purity 
and  refreshing  fragrance  alone  are 
enough  to  recommend  it  above 
ordinary  skin  soaps,  but  there  is 
added  to  these  qualities  a  delicate 
yet  effective  medication,  derived 
from  Cuticura  Ointment,  which 
renders  it  invaluable  in  overcom- 
ing a  tendency  to  distressing  erup- 
tions, and  in  promoting  a  normal 
condition  of  skin  and  hair  healtn, 
among  infants  and  children. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  sold  everywhere.  8am- 
pleof  each  free;  address  'Cuticura,'  dept.  133,  Boston. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Should  shave  with  Cuticura  Soap  Shaving  Stick. 
Makes  shaving  a  luxury  instead  of  a  torture.  In 
Nickeled  Box,  at  stores  or  by  mail,  post-paid,  25c. 
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It's  Dollars  to  Doughnuts 

that  any  one  who  will  take  home  THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR  will 
shake  hands  with  himself  for  having  discovered  a  most  Delightful 
Dissipator  of  Dark  Days.  Below  are  a  few  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  press  and  people. 


The 


Red 


Hot 


Dollar 


"Here  is  realism  as  graphic  as  that  of  Maupassant,  but  it  does  not  seek 
out  the  decadent,  the  pathological,  the  morbid,  nor  the  viciously  erotic.  The 
problem  in  THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR,  the  suspense  with  which  it  is  main- 
tained and  the  plausibility  and  surprise  which  comes  with  the  solution  are 
comparable  only  to  Conan  Doyle's  detective  stories." — Boston  Globe. 

"The  title  is  a  misnomer.  When  any  one  picks  up  a  red  hot  dollar  he 
drops  it  in  a  hurry,  but  he  won't  pick  up  this  book  without  reading  it  from 
beginning  to  end." — George  Selbel. 

"Typical  of  the  kind  of  fiction  which  has  given  THE  BLACK  CAT  its 
unique  position.  The  author's  inventiveness  is  certainly  remarkable.  The 
book  may  incidentally  be  recommended  to  writers  desirous  of  admission  to 
the  pages  of  THE  BLACK  CAT." — New  York  Tribune. 

"The  stories  are  BLACK  CAT  stories,  and  by  such  designation  is  meant 
much.  A  BLACK  CAT  story  is  a  story  apart  from  all  other  short  stories 
and  THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR  speaks  for  itself." — Jack  London. 

"All  the  stories  exhibit  a  quality  of  originality  and  of  what  might  be 
called  'snappiness'  that  Js  decidedly  rare  nowadays.  The  book  will  be 
welcome  because  it  fulfills  Clayton  Hamilton's  scientific  definition  of  the 
short  story's  aim — 'to  produce  a  single  narrative  effect  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  means  that  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  emphasis.'  It  will 
be  welcome  also  because  of  the  author's  editorial  connection  with  perhaps 
the  only  American  magazine  that  would  print  a  story  of  Foe's  or  Haw- 
thorne's if  those  authors  should  be  reincarnated  in  our  century." — Pitts- 
burg  Gazette-Times. 

"Every  word  is  a  live  wire  of  information  that  hurries  the  story  to  its 
climax  and  prevents  skipping.  Originality,  ingenuity  and  diversity  de- 
scribe THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR." — Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 


THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR  and  Other  stories  (twelve  in  all) 
written  by  H.  D.  Umbstaetter,  founder  and  publisher  of  The  Black 
Cat,  is  to  be  had  wherever  books  are  sold.  Price  $1.00. 


Published 
By 


L.  C.  Page  &  Company 


53  Beacon  St. 
Boston 
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Special    Offer  to    Readers    of   the    "  Overland     Monthly":     Let    us   send    you    on 
approval  (without    advance    payment) 


OFALL  OF  ALL 


EDITED      EDITED 
BY  BY 

T.A.JOYCE  IAJOYCE 

M.A.  &      M.A.  & 


Their  Characteristics,  Customs,  Manners, 
Influence 

Edited  by  T.  Athol  Joyce,  M.  A.,  and  N.  W.  Thomas,  M.  A.,  Fellows  of 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute 

Contributors :    Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Mr.  W.  W. 

Skeat ;  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  ;  Dr.  Theodore  Koch  Grunberg, 

Berlin  Museum  ;  Miss  A.  Werner,  Mr.  W.  Crook,  etc.,  etc. 

Most  readers  of  the  "  National  Geographic  Magazine  "  have  read  about  or 
already  possess  this  splendid  work.  The  allotment  for  America  is  gradually 
being  sold,  and  this  may  be  the  last  announcement  before  the  work  goes  out  of 
print.  Prompt  action  is  therefore  urged  upon  members  who  are  interested. 

For  the  Connoisseur's  Library 

This  wonderfully  fascinating  new  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  contains  a 
truthful  and  authoritative  account  of  the  curious  and  widely  contrasting  lives 
lived  by  the  women  of  today  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  vast  number  of 
rare  photographic  studies,  obtained  at  great  risk  and  outlay  and  here  reproduced 
for  the  first  time,  can  never  be  duplicated.  The  text  has  been  written  by  well- 
known  scientists  with  a  regard  for  the  piquancy  and  interest  of  the  subject,  which 
is  shown  by  the  novel  and  delightfully  entertaining  results  which  have  been 
gained.  Thus,  as  one  reads,  charmed  by  the  pure  human  interest  of  the  work, 
one  unconsciously  absorbs  an  intimate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Customs  and 
Traditions,  Peculiarities  of  Dress,  Ideas  of  Beauty,  Love-making,  Betrothal,  Mar- 
riage, Children,  Characteristics  of  Widowhood,  etc.,  among  the  women  of  all 
climes  and  countries. 


Exquisitely  Illustrated,) 
Printed  and  Bound 

The  work  is  in  four  superb  quarto  volumes, 
each  volume  measuring  8/4  x  1 1 J4  inches. 
The  binding  is  rich  red  Irish  buckram, 
stamped  in  gold.  The  paper  is  extra  heavy 
plate;  the  type,  large  and  beautifully  clear. 
There  are  more  than  seven  hundred  half- 
tone reproductions  of  photographs  of  wo- 
men, 98  per  cent  of  which  have  never  before 
been  used.  There  are  also  25  dainty  full- 
page  plates  in  color,  each  a  valuable  picture 
in  itself. 

Send  No  Money,  But  Fill  Out 

the  Coupon  and  Mail 

Today 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below,  attached  to  your  letter-head.  We  will 
then  ship  you  this  superb  four-volume  work, 
all  charges  paid,  for  5  days'  free  examina- 
tion. We  know  you  will  agree  it  is  the  most 
unique  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Womankind  that  has  been  published.  But  if 
you  should  decide  not  to  keep  the  books,  return 
to  us  at  our  expense.  You  take  absolutely  no 
risk.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  us  $1 .00  within  five 
days  and  $  1 .00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 
price,  $1 5.50,  has  been  paid.  If  you  would  pre- 
fer to  pay  cash  after  acceptance,  please  indicate 
in  coupon. 

Cassell  &  Company 

Publishers 
43-45  East  19th  St.,  New  York 


9* 

^=r. 


Here  You  May  Read  of 

The  beauty  question — ideals 
compared ;  feminine  adorn- 
ments— savage  and  civilized; 
paint  and  powder — artificial 
colorings  the  world  over ; 
tattooing  fashions — curious 
customs;  ideas  of  modesty 
— how  they  vary;  feminine 
charms  —  how  world-wide 
ideas  differ  ;  iove  and  court- 
ship—  traditions  and  cus- 
toms; kissing  customs 
among  various  races;  mar- 
riage ceremonies  compared ; 
woman's  sphere  in  tribe 
and  nation  ;  woman  in  war; 
women  as  rulers  ;  women's 
work  ;  legends  of  women  ; 
witchcraft ;  psychology  of 
sex,  etc.,  etc. 

Examine  before  purchas- 
ing the  one  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  Lit- 
erature. 


EDITED      EDITED 
BY  BY    j 

iTAJOYCE  IAJOYCE 
M.A.  Si     ALA.  & 


VOL.  Ill-    VOL  IV. 


1CASSE1ICASSEII 
&  C9.     &  C9.\ 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY  (Established  1848) 
43-45  East  1 9th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me,  all  charges  paid, 
for  5  days'  free  examination,  one  complete  set 
of  "WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS".  If  satis- 
factory, I  agree  to  pay  you  $1.00  within  five 
days  and  $  1 .00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 

rrice,  $1  5.50,  has  been  paid.    If  not  satisfactory, 
will  notify  you. 

Name 

Occupation 

Address ; 

I  would  pn 
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BADGER'S     NEW    BOOKS 


Channing    Pollock's  THE    FOOTLIGHTS— FORE   AND  AFT. 

With  50  full-page  drawings  by  Warren  Rockwell.     $1.50  net,  postpaid  $1.62.     The  most  compre- 
hensive and  interesting  book  on  the  theatre  ever  written. 


THE    HENRY   JAMES   YEAR    BOOK. 
With    an    introduction    by    Henry    James    and 
William   Dean   Howells.     Frontispiece  in   photo- 
gravure.    Marker,  12mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50  net, 
limp  leather,   $2.00  net,  postage  15   cents. 

POET  LORE  PLAYS. 

This  series  contains  55  of  the  most  notable 
plays  written  by  modern  dramatists.  Full  lists 
on  request. 


THE    MIDSUMMER   OF    ITALIAN    ART. 

Frank  Preston  Stearns.  With  33  full-page  il- 
lustrations. $2.00  net,  postpaid  $2.12. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  the  greatest  Ital- 
ian painters. 

THE    POET'S    SONG    OF    POETS. 

Anna  Sheldon  Camp  Sneath.  Illustrated  by 
portraits,  12mo,  marker,  semi-flexible  cloth,  $1.50 
net,  full  flexible  leather,  $2.50  net,  postage  15c. 


THE   FAVORITES  OF   HENRY  OF   NAVARRE. 
With  6  portraits,  large  8vo.,  cloth,  ornamental,  gilt  top,  $3.00  net,  postpaid  $3.20. 


FRIEDRICH    NIETZSCHE    AND    HIS    NEW 
GOSPEL. 

Emily    S.    Hamblen.      12mo,    cloth,    $1.00    net, 
postage  10  cents. 

THE  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE  OF  CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE. 

Leon  C.  Prince.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net,  postage 
10  cents. 


THE    GIRL   THAT    DISAPPEARS. 

The  real  facts  of  the  White  Slave  traffic,  by 
Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham.  Illustrated,  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

THE    PRESENT    DAY    PROBLEM    OF    CRIME. 
Albert  H.  Currier.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net,  post- 
age 10  cents. 


J.    Mark    Baldwin's   THE    INDIVIDUAL   AND    SOCIETY 

Or  Psychology  and  Sociology.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.50  net,  postage  10  cents. 


THE    CAREER    OF    THE    CHILD 

From  the  Kindergarten  to  the  High  School; 
Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  12mo,  cloth,  $2.50 
net,  postage  15  cents. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the 
intelligent  education  of  the  child  yet  published. 

SOME    FUNDAMENTAL    VERITIES    IN 
EDUCATION. 

Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net,  postage  10 
cents. 

An  introductory  volume  to  Professor  Grosz- 
mann's  larger  work  on  "The  Career  of  the 
Child." 

THE  VALUE  AND  DIGNITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

As  shown  in  the  striving  and  'suffering  of  the 
individual.  Charles  Gray  Shaw.  12mo,  cloth, 
$2.00  net.  postage  15  cents. 


PUBLIC   HYGIENE. 

Thomas  S.  Blair.  With  about  300  illustrations. 
Large  8vo,  buckram,  leather  labels,  2  volumes 
in  a  box,  $10.00  net,  express  extra. 

This  is  not  only  the  most  important  work  on 
Public  Hygiene,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the 
only  one  covering  this  vital  subject  in  all  its 
phases. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR. 

Max  Meyer,  with  55  drawings.  12mo,  cloth, 
$2.00  net,  postage  15  cents. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY  AND 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

L.  R.  Kiemm,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.50  net,  postage  12  cents. 

This  work  by  the  United  States  Government 
specialist  in  foreign  education  is  a  notable  ad- 
dition to  pedagogical  literature. 


Judge    Henry   A.    Shute's    PLUPY— THE    REAL  BOY. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Real  Diary  of  the  Real  Boy."     With   33   full-page  silhouettes  by  Warren 
Rockwell,   12mo,  cloth  ornamental,   $1.50. 

"This  is  quite  the  equal  of  the  first  book  in  its  truthful  revelation  of  boy  nature." — New  York 
Times. 


BABY    GRAND. 

John  Luther  Long.  12mo,  cloth  ornamental, 
$1.35  net,  postage  15  cents. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "Madame  But- 
terfly." 

THE    MONEY   SPIDER. 

William  Le  Queux.  Frontispiece  in  color,  12mo, 
cloth  ornamental,  $1.25  net,  postage  15  cents. 

The  most  thrilling  story  yet  written  by  this 
master  of  mystery. 


FRANCESCA. 

Florence  Morse  Kingsley.  Frontispiece  in 
color,  12mo,  cloth  ornamental,  $1.25  net,  postage 
15  cents. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Trans- 
figuration of  Miss  Philura." 

DON    SAGASTO'S    DAUGHTER. 

Paul  H.  Blades.  A  romance  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 12mo,  cloth  ornamental,  $1.50. 


Walter   Camp's    FOOTBALL    FOR   THE    SPECTATOR. 

12mo,  pictorial  cover,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postage  6  cents. 
If  you  are  Interested  in  good  books,  send  for  our  catalogue  of  over  500  titles. 


RICHARD  G.  BADGER 


PUBLISHER 


BOSTON 
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Hotel 

St. 

Francis 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under  the 

management   of 

JAMES  WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLAN 
From   $2.00   up 


Named    after    the    patron    saint    of   its    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California    Hospitality 


NEW  LEARNING 

The     First     Gun     in    a     Revolt    Against     Leisure 

Class  Ideals  of  Education. 
By    PARKER     H.    SERCOMBE, 

Editor  To-Morrow  Magazine. 
"Expert  breeders  and   trainers   of  horses  per- 
mit their  own  children  to  fade  and  die  for  want 
>f   applying    the    knowledge    they    have   but    do 
lot  use. 

"Owners  of  Angora  cats,  who  know  how 
their  pets  have  become  beautiful  as  the 
result  of  but  a  few  generations  of  intelligent 
selection,  do  not  dream  of  the  wondrous  results 
were  the  same  law  applied  to  their  own  race." 
"The  world  thoughtlessly  overlooks  the  princi- 
ples employed  by  Burbank  and  other  successful 
hybridists,  not  realizing  that  each  discovery  has 
Its  corresponding  application  to  the  human  spe- 
cies." 

"Man    has    not    yet    started    to    live    a    mind- 
directed,  reasoned-out  life." 

Our  entire  system  of  education  is  wrong. 
Dear  Mr.    Sercombe: 

"Correct  Thinking"  is  to  me  the  most  uni- 
versal and  unsectarian  book  I  have  ever  read. 
"Correct  Thinking"  is  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions the  gospel  taught  by  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndal,  Haeckel,  Spencer  and  Whitman,  for  the 
enlightenment  and  general  benefit  of  the 
masses.  It  is  the  Savior  promised. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  B.   WILLIAMS. 

25c.  the  copy.     Five  Copies,  $1.  $15  the  hundred. 

TO-MORROW    PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

139  E.  56th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HOTEL    PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank  S.  Murphy,  Mgr.— Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business 
district,  centrally  located  to  all  theatres 
and  railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  City's  Activities 


RATES 

Rooms,    one   person 
bath   detached 
$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,    one   person 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
bath      detached 
$2.50  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 
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The    Beautiful    Garden    Surroundings    of   C.    C.    Moore,    Xear    Santa    Cruz 
BY    JOSEPHINE    CLIFFORD    McCJRACKIX 


IT  WAS  one  of  the  dazzlingly  sun- 
lit days  that  distinguish     Santa 
Cruz,   which   I   selected   for  my 
visit  to  describe  the  garden  home 
of  Mr.  C.  C.  Moore,  President  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


As  the  carriage  slowly  ascended 
High  street,  my  eyes  roved  over  the 
i>ea  of  houses,  of  streets,  of  tree-plant- 
ed plazas,  that  stretched  far  and  wide 
below  me;  to  my  left,  with  Monterey 
Bay  and  the  open  ocean  for  a  border, 


'An  air  castle  set  in  the  midst  of  emerald  lawns." 
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in  \vhich -'the  golden-  sun" -made  glints 
and  gleams,  as  the  soft  breeze  play- 
fully tossed  sudden  ridges  in  the  blue 
waters;  to  my  right,  the  territory  had 
risen  till  a  rock-ledge,  covered  with 
mountain  growth  of  wild-flowers  care- 
fully preserved,  overhung  the  road; 
and  on  the  plateau,  where  the  long 
row  of  old  Monterey  pines  marked  the 


with  groups  of  canna,  flaming  up  in 
the  shadow  of  spreading  yew  and  Law- 
ton  cypress,  it  seems  only  a  part  of 
the  dream  that  comes  over  one  on  en- 
tering this  garden  of  delights.  On 
closer  inspection  it  is  really  a  house 
built  by  hands;  but  so  spun  in  with 
the  pink  flowering  passion  vine,  the 
climbing  fuchsia,  the  ampelopsis,  the 


Vista  from  the  C.  C.  Moore  home  near  Santa  Cruz,  looking  over  the  city 
towards  the  distant  rolling  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Photo  by  Appleby. 


line  of  the  beautiful  Moore  estate, 
these  venerable  trees  formed  a  pro- 
tecting hedge,  and  an  impenetrable 
screen. 

With  a  sweep  the  carriage  enters 
the  grounds,  an  entrancing  picture  of 
cool,  green  fairyland;  an  air-castle,  set 
in  the  midst  of  emerald  lawns  dotted 


clematis,  the  capensis,  that  its  white 
wails  only  shimmer  through  foliage 
and  blossom,  as  the  afternoon  sun 
lights  up  the  picture.  The  first  glance 
to  the  right  takes  in  all  this  as  you  en- 
ter, but  your  eyes  instantly  turn  to 
your  left,  for  an  enormous  willow, 
with  drooping  branches  hiding  the 
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giant  trunk,  has  cast  a  fringed  green 
curtain  clear  across  the  stream  that 
separates  the  golf  links  from  the  gar- 
dens; and  now  the  wind,  just  stirring, 
raises  the  curtain,  casting  thousands 
of  glittering  pearls  on  the  close-clipped 
grass,  and  giving  the  sun  full  sway  for 
a  merry  little  dance  on  the  water. 

Which  way  to  turn  in  this  retreat  of 
floral  and  woodland  wonders  is  now 
the  puzzling  question.  In  front  of  us, 
on  either  side  of  the  graveled  drive, 
rise  other  picturesque,  flower-covered 
buildings,  more  or  less  of  the  air-castle 
style,  and  all  connected  by  arches  and 
stringers  of  the  passiflora  rosea,  inter- 


we  must  see  these  rondels  first,  bril- 
liant and  fragrant,  with  gaudy  lilies, 
with  old-fashioned  stock,  with  fuchsias 
and  phlox  and  asters  in  all  colors.  The 
long  flower-borders  edged  with  the 
blue  lobelia,  and  built  up,  tier  banked 
on  tier,  of  gayest-hued  snapdragon, 
from  dwarf  to  giant;  of  chrysanthe- 
mum, of  oleander,  of  dahlia,  of  the 
most  wonderful  varieties  and  colors. 
More  wonderful  still  is  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  rosarium  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace Gardens.  To  name  all  these  roses 
is  impossible;  but  that  they  are  well 
selected,  the  name  of  Hiram  Grim- 
shaw,  the  English  gardener,  an  artist 


"Covered  over,  and  hidden  by  a  huge  pepper  tree,  stands  a  roomy  pergola 
pavilion  built  of  redwood  logs." 


twined  with  the  shoots  and  branches  of 
roses,  which  serve  as  columns,  here 
and  there,  where  the  distance  is  too 
great  for  a  single  long  arch.  In  front 
of,  and  to  the  right  of  the  family 
home,  are  such  wonders  of  garden 
craft,  accomplished  by  the  most  simple 
looking  means  that  one  cannot  tear 
one's-self  away,  though  the  clear, 
swift-flowing  stream  sings  and  calls 
and  beckons  with  its  rustic  bridges,  its 
cascades  and  waterfalls,  and  its  rare 
nymphia  lilies  floating  where  the 
water  is  calm,  above  the  falls.  But 


in  landscape  work  and  flower  raising, 
is  a  guarantee;  he  has  carte  blanche 
from  Mr.  Moore  to  get  what  he  deems 
best. 

And  still  the  purling,  babbling 
stream  calls  and  beckons  in  vain.  Oh, 
yes;  we  were  approaching  it,  by  slow 
degrees ;  nearer  to  it  were  beds  of  cal- 
ladium,  circled  in  the  lawn;  still 
nearer,  great  spreading  beds  of  cin- 
neraria  under  great,  spreading  trees. 
Already  the  rows  of  far-famed  rhodo- 
dendron along  the  bank  of  the  stream 
were  in  view,  when  my  attention  was 
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irresistibly  attracted  by  the  head  of 
a  large,  beautiful  dog,  a  yellow  St. 
Bernard,  that  thrust  itself  under  my 
hand,  with  a  tail-wagging  invitation  to 
pat  his  head.  "With  the  greatest 
pleasure,"  I  said;  "but  you  are  a  new 
dog,  I  think."  And  so  it  was;  Queen 
was  a  late  acquisition,  but  my  older 
friends,  Bobbie  and  Patricia,  who  had 
taken  prizes  at  the  dogshow,  now  came 
up,  too,  well-bred,  well-mannered  col- 
lies; and  also  Don,  grown  very  fat,  and 
another  new  dog.  Quite  young,  I 
thought,  and  with  the  head  of  a  hound. 


about  it  were  trees  of  exotic  growth, 
the  ficus  elastica,  some  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  a  rare,  slender  cypress;  and  in 
among  these  were  still  the  homely, 
full-bearing  apple,  and  a  pear  tree  full 
of  ripening  fruit.  Suddenly  a  flock 
of  pigeons  rose  up  from  their  quarters 
in  the  distant  barn-lot,  came  slowly 
sailing  toward  us,  and  vanished  be- 
hind a  new  building,  one  of  the  cot- 
tages in  the  grounds,  which  the  Moores 
keep  adding  from  time  to  time  for 
their  increasing  number  of  guests.  This 
one  cottage  is  unique,  of  redwood,  with 


"The  clear  stream  sings  and  calls  and  beckons,    its    rare    nymphia    lilies 
floating  where  the  water  is  calm." 


"What  breed  is  he?"  I  asked,  and 
the  irate  gardener  answered,  "I  don't 
know;  but  he's  got  no  breeding.  Look 
at  the  big  holes  he  scratched  into  that 
bed  again,  this  morning."  Well,  it 
must  be  exasperating,  but  the  dog  did 
not  mind :  he  was  playing  with  a  white 
cat.  by  this  time,  stone-deaf,  but  fat 
and  sleek  as  everything  else  on  the 
Moore  place. 

We  were  standing  in  the  shade  of  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  now,  and  clustered 


the  bark  on,  finished  in  redwood, 
dressed  inside,  rustic  to  the  extent  of 
having  a  chest  of  drawers  built  into 
the  window  recess,  and  having, 
throughout  the  house,  only  wooden 
bolts  and  buttons  for  door-fastenings; 
but  with  bathrooms  of  the  latest  lux- 
ury, and  with  a  fine  mirror  above  the 
rustic  chest  of  drawers.  Flowers  sur- 
round the  building,  new  as  it  is;  on 
the  posts  of  the  pergola,  vines  are 
climbing;  and  on  the  sunny  lawn  sur- 
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rounding  it,  close  to  the  redwood  wall, 
the  whole  length  of  it,  there  grows  a 
collection  of  tuberous-rooted  begonias, 
rarely  seen  clustered  and  rioting  in 
one  place;  the  purest  white,  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet,  salmon,  straw-color, 
rose  pink  and  pearl  color,  shell  pink, 
orange  red,  lemon  color,  dark  maroon, 


p.bove,  over  which  tumbles  the  water 
in  broiling  fall,  a  giant  willow  shading 
the  bridge,  falls  and  stream.  A  gar- 
den pavilion  stands  in  the  shade,  beck- 
oning swings  depend  from  its  huge 
limbs;  comfortable  garden-chairs  are 
scattered  about  in  groups,  and  every- 
thing invites  to  repose.  This  is  the 


Redwood  gate  entrance  to  the  C.  C.  Moore  country  home  near  Santa  Cruz. 

Photo  by  Appleby. 


and  some  of  the  blossoms  seven  inches 
across. 

From  here  leads  another  broad  walk 
clear  to  the  broad  and  rolling  fields  of 
the  Moore  estate;  but  we  cross  the 
first  rustic  bridge  now,  thrown  across 
the  stream,  an  artificial  rock  ledge 


end — or  is  it  the  beginning — of  the 
golf  links.  The  cabalistic  figures  on 
mysterious  plates  do  not  impress  me 
so  much  as  do  the  tree-groups  and  the 
clusters  of  shrubs.  Silver-barked 
birch  here,  a  clump  of  hawthorne  there 
— bamboo,  dogwood  and  variegated 
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elder;  but,  away  from  the  brink  of  the 
stream,  with  its'  overhanging  trees, 
there  is  sunshine  and  clear  space  of 
lawn,  from  where  the  eye  penetrates 
the  grateful  shade  beneath  the  spread- 
ing pepper  trees,  locusts  and  laurels  on 
the  other  bank.  Rarest  shrubs  through- 
out the  grounds,  and  running  to  the 
banks  of  the  streams.  While  we  muse 
over  a  new  plantation  of  tree-peonies, 
and  what  their  beauty  will  be,  a  fish- 
hatchery  on  a  small  scale  catches  the 
eye.  And  as  if  wonders  were  not  to 
cease,  this  glorious  day,  down  the 
stream  I  see  a  man  with  a  large  panful 
of  chopped  raw  meat;  and  now  I  hear 
him,  beating  the  side  of  the  pan  with  a 
big  iron  spoon.  And  presto!  the  still 
waters  are  alive  with  fish,  leaping  and 
flying,  as  the  man  throws  spoonful  af- 
ter spoonful  of  meat  into  the  water. 
They  are  trout,  lively,  lusty  fellows, 
hatched  on  the  place,  some  of  them 
two  feet  long,  and  this  is  no  fish  story. 
Whether  these  fish  are  ever  barbe- 
cued I  don't  know;  but  I  saw  the  bar- 
becue grounds,  and  the  place  where  a 
sheep,  a  pig,  or  half  an  ox  can  be 


roasted,  "in  the  open,"  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  picnic  grounds.  Then  I 
wanted  to  ask:  "Have  the  Moores 
any  other  Aladdin-like  surprises  on 
their  grounds?"  but  I  was  saved  the 
trouble:  whichever  I  wandered  more 
sylvan  wonders  were  revealed. 

The  closing  view  was  as  much  of  a 
fairy  scene  as  the  opening  picture;  it 
was  a  night-scene.  Completely  cov- 
ered over,  and  hidden  by  a  huge  pep- 
per tree,  stands  a  roomy  pergola 
pavilion.  I  don't  know  what  else  to 
call  it;  built  of  redwood  logs,  with  the 
bark  on,  open  between  them,  roof  and 
sides;  comfortable  seats  and  handy 
tables  scattered  everywhere,  and 
lighted  up,  at  night,  by  flower-bulbs, 
large  and  small,  ruby,  emerald,  sap- 
phire blue,  pink,  sky-blue,  orange, 
every  tint  that  a  flower  was  ever  known 
to  have,  colors  of  dancing  light  to 
adorn  a  Midsummer  Night's  dream  in 
fairyland.  This  was  the  closing  view 
of  the  day — for  the  Moores  have  many 
other  wonderful  attractions  on  the 
grounds  of  their  beautiful  country  gar- 
den home  in  Santa  Cruz. 


BABY    VIOLET 

BY    H.    H.    R. 

Sweet  little  messenger  of  love, 
Thou  pure,  pale  blossom  from  above. 
To  earth-worn  hearts  and  vision  lent, 
Bearing  a  promise,  Heaven  sent. 

Within  thy  gentle,  tender  eyes, 
Earth  saw  the  light  of  Paradise, 
Celestial  flowers,  incense  rare, 
Still  clings  unto  thy  petals  fair. 


Among  us  this  fair  flow'ret  dwells, 
And  through  her  childish  grace  dispels 
Each  cloud  that  shadows  face  or  mood 
With  winning  arts  of  babyhood. 


MY    EXPERIENCES    IN    FIJI 


BY    C.     S.    MULLINS 


LIKE    MOST    Europeans,    my 
head  was  filled    with    vague 
grotesque  fancies  of  what  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  were  like 
when  I  landed  in  Suva,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Fiji  group,  one  sultry,  in- 
tolerable day  in  September.  I  was  in- 


the  attention  of  the  passengers  and 
earn  a  fee  for  carrying  luggage  on,  or 
other  services,  or  to  offer  something  in 
trade.  The  islanders  were  clad  mostly 
in  a  few  scant  rags  of  vari-colored 
strips  of  cloth  in  keeping  with  the  pic- 
turesque surroundings  and  the  com- 


Fijian  women  printing  tappa  cloth;  the    designs    are    pressed    on    with 

banana  skins. 


tensely  curious  over  everything  I  saw, 
and  listened  with  open  ears  to  all  the 
gabble,  for  I  had  been  appointed  ser- 
geant of  the  native  armed  constabu- 
lary on  the  island.  Suva  is  a  typically 
Oriental  island  port,  and  is  about  as 
dirty  as  they  make  'em.  The  dock 
was  a  riot  of  various  Eastern  races,  all 
scrambling,  shouting,  quarreling, 
screaming  and  gesticulating  to  attract 


fort  of  the  wearers  in  the  prostrating 
heat  of  the  early  day,  for  it  was  not 
yet  9  o'clock.  After  running  a  noisy 
gauntlet  of  fruit  peddlers,  coral  sellers, 
hawkers  of  beads,  mats  and  vicious 
looking  native  weapons,  we  finally 
reached  the  shore,  which  was  lined  by 
a  mob  of  yelling,  capering  small  boys, 
all  keenly  anxious  for  us  foreigners  to 
oitch  small  coins  into  the  water  so  that 


A  Fijian  war  dance  before  the  battle. 


they  could  display  their  expertness  in 
the  water  by  diving  after  them. 

Once    ashore,   I    passed    along   the 
main  street  lined  with  tall  palms,  other 


A  native  canoe  under  full  sail. 


native  shade  trees  and  old-fashioned, 
dilapidated  wooden  structures,  to 
police  headquarters,  where  I  was  to 
familiarize  myself  with  my  duties  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Properly  selected,  the  islanders  can 
be  transformed  into  very  good  types 
of  native  police  if  vigorously  drummed 
into  shape  and  capably  officered. 
Their  uniforms  consist  of  blue  dun- 
garee tunics  and  white  "sulus"  as 
skirts;  they  go  barefooted,  wear  no 
hats,  stand  six  feet  high,  and  when 
fully  armed  are  about  as  dangerous  a 
looking  lot  as  one  would  care  to  face 
in  the  brush.  They  prove  invaluable 
in  helping  to  preserve  order  and  to 
run  down  criminals  among  the  mixed 
Oriental  peoples  populating  the  island. 

As  soon  as  my  new  uniform  was 
ready,  I  was  given  charge  of  a  likely 
looking  squad,  and  had  to  drill  them 
from  6  a.  m.  to  noon.  During  the  af- 
ternoon I  was  expected  to  study  the 
native  lingo,  so  as  to  qualify  myself 
for  mixing  with  the  natives  and  con- 
versing with  them  when  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  official  duties.  Like  all  green 
men  at  semi-soldiering  in  such  ser- 
vice, I  had  to  stand  the  chaff  and 
criticism  of  the  older  constables,  who 
stood  by  and  criticised  my  work 


MY  EXPERIENCES  IN  FIJI 


among  themselves.  I  had  undergone 
such  "hazing"  in  other  employment, 
and  bore  the  badgering  as  best  I  could 
till  it  gradually  wore  away  with  the 
improvement  of  my  efficiency  and  ac- 
quaintance with  my  fellows.  My  nights 
were  free,  and  I  made  use  of  them  to 
wander  about  the  town  and  familiarize 
myself  with  its  confines,  its  rough 
home  quarters,  and  the  classes  of  peo- 
ple I  would  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
through  my  constabulary  duties.  The 
heart  and  business  center  of  the  town 
consisted  of  four  hotels,  five  native 
mission  houses,  and  several  general 
stores,  where  everything  needful  and 
a  great  many  things  that  were  not 
needful  for  the  natives  were  kept  on 
sale.  The  five  big  missionary  houses 
was  a  flaring  sign  to  the  world  that 
there  was  infinite  need  of  civilization 
thereabouts — and  there  was.  Over  the 
long  reaches  of  tropical  vegetation 
could  be  seen  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
mountains  where  lived  fierce  and 
treacherous  natives  that  had  rarely 
seen  a  white  man,  many  of  the  tribes 
stil)  being  given  to  the  horrible  prac- 
tice of  cannibalism.  Some  of  these 
tribes  are  almost  constantly  at  war- 
fare, and  while  on  their  depredations 
do  not  hesitate  to  attack  tribes  that  are 
friendly  and  look  for  protection  to  the 
local  government.  Before  I  quit  the 
country  my  police  duties  led  me  into 
these  wilds,  and  I  came  into  personal 
contact  with  many  of  these  fierce  and 
ungovernable  natives. 

Kipling  has  described  in  his  inimi- 
table way  the  actions  of  the  time-ex- 
pired Tommy  Atkins.  I  have  met 
Tommy  under  varying  conditions 
in  the  rounds  of  my  duties;  the  Euro- 
pean soldiery,  however,  is  always  con- 
trollable under  such  circumstances,  but 
the  Oriental  gun-bearer  is  in  an  alto- 
gether different  class  when  he  is  mus- 
tered out  with  a  regiment  or  so  of  his 
fellows.  At  the  time  I  was  learning 
the  criminal  intricacies  of  the  town,  it 
was  overrun  with  time-expired  Hindoo 
soldiers.  I  don't  know  from  what 
part  of  India  they  hailed;  they  were  a 
most  treacherous  lot,  and  were  eter- 
nally fighting  over  gambling  disputes. 


These  wranglings  usually  ended  seri- 
ously, for  they  never  hesitated  to  use 
a  knife  or  any  other  weapon  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  Every  night 
furnished  a  series  of  cutting  scrapes 
for  the  police  to  handle.  They  were 
a  shiftless,  incorrigible  lot,  continually 
stirring  up  trouble  of  some  kind,  and 
would  steal  rather  than  seek  work. 

The  native  Fijians  living  along  the 
coast  and  in  touch  with  semi-civiliza- 
tion are  entirely  different  in  character. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  lazy  and 
inoffensive,  and  lead  that  inconsequen- 
tial and  careless  life  that  seems  bred 
in  the  bones  of  the  tropical  island 
native.  Occasionally,  however,  when 
they  gather  in  crowds  and  become  ex- 
cited over  some  tribal  feeling,  a  wild 
emotional  impulse  sweeps  over  them, 
and  unless  it  is  quickly  curbed,  danger 
is  likely  to  ensue.  Experience  has 
taught  the  whites  that  while  the 
natives  are  in  this  mental  condition 
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they  will  not  attack  settlers  unless 
there  is  some  special  provocation. 

The  missionaries  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  one  vital  change 
in  the  customs  of  the  coast  natives — 
marriage.  Before  the  advent  of  those 
Christian  men,  there  was  nothing  like 
the  semblance  of  marriage  known  on 
the  islands.  A  girl  was  seized  by  any 
marauder  that  fancied  her,  and  born 
off  to  his  grass  hut,  where  she  was 
forced  into  household  drudgery.  If 
she  proved  obdurate,  she  was  severely 
beaten,  driven  out  of  the  tribe  and  had 
to  find  shelter  with  any  people  she 
could.  » 

The  missionaries  have  made  these 
marriages  very  serious  and  very  cere- 
monial affairs,  as  it  is  the  only  way  to 
inspire  them  with  any  regard  for  the 
institution.  Ceremonies  that  are  sur- 
rounded with  mystery  are  the  only 
ones  that  impress  them.  After  the 
bride  and  groom  are  united  by  the 
priest  or  missionary  they  are  taken 
to  the  home  of  the  wife's  mother, 
where  the  most  sumptuous  feast  that 
can  be  concocted  by  an  island  Lucul- 
lus  is  prepared.  Bride  and  groom  and 
guests  are  usually  buried  in  a  setting 
of  turtles,  yams,  taro,  bananas, 
pigeons,  fishes,  and  those  countless 
South  Sea  Island  dried  foods  that 
tempt  the  native  appetite.  Cocoanut 
bowls  are  used  instead  of  plates,  and 
fingers  instead  of  forks,  all  hands 
shouldering  each  other  in  keen  eager- 
ness to  dip  into  the  cooked  messes  and 
fish  out  tid-bits  of  their  liking.  Kava, 
the  native  drink,  is  freely  passed 
around,  amid  lively  toasts  and  famil- 
iar badinage,  which  arouses  great 
hilarity  among  the  plain-spoken  feast- 
ers.  Kava  contains  no  alcohol,  but  has 
an  exciting  and  rather  odd  effect  on 
the  drinker.  After  a  man  has  been 
drinking  it  inordinately  for  awhile,  his 
muscles  become  temporarily  para- 
lyzed, his  knees  give  way  and  he  is 
unable  to  walk  until  the  effects  of  the 
liquor  wear  off.  Those  who  persist  in 
drinking  kava  break  out  in  a  skin  dis- 
ease that  looks  somewhat  like  sun- 
burn, but  is  not  so  painful:  the  skin 
•dries,  cracks  and  peels.  The  malady 


is  almost  incurable.  Taken  in  small 
quantities  and  temperately,  kava  is  a 
very  refreshing  drink,  and  settlers  and 
travelers  acquainted  with  its  effects  do 
not  hesitate  to  drink  it  temperately.  It 
is  made  from  the  root  of  the  yagona 
tree;  these  are  dried  and  crushed  into 
a  powder ;  water  is  added,  and  the  ves- 
sel is  set  aside  till  the  liquor  has  rip- 
ened. 

These  girls  of  the  coastal  tribes  are 
exceedingly  pretty  in  their  bronze  col- 
oring, although  sometimes  rather 
broad  and  flat  in  features.  They  are 
iar  more  energetic  than  the  women  of 
the  mountains,  and  occupy  their  time 
in  fishing,  mat  making,  swimming  and 
staining  tappa  cloth.  Tappa  is  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree;  this  bark  is 
placed  on  a  smooth  log  under  water 
and  beaten  with  sticks  till  the  required 
thickness  is  obtained.  It  is  then  hung 
in  the  sun  till  properly  dried  and 
bleached.  The  decorative  painting  is 
done  with  stains  printed  with  banana 
skins.  Native  herbs  and  sometimes 
human  blood  is  used  in  this  dyeing 
when  the  cloth  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented to  some  chief  of  distinction,  or 
white  man  whom  it  is  designed  to  im- 
press. Blood-stained  tappa  is  very 
scarce,  and  is  considered  very  valuable 
by  the  natives.  Ordinary  tappa  is  very 
common  in  the  villages.  Sometimes 
the  designs  are  artistic  in  a  native  way, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  simply 
squares,  circles  and  the  usual  fantas- 
tic line  figures.  The  finished  tappa  ar- 
ticle furnishes  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  natives.  Sails  for  the  native  craft 
are  often  made  of  a  coarser  quality  of 
material. 

The  great  men  among  the  natives 
are  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes.  They 
thrive  in  great  numbers,  each  village 
having  its  "bulli"  or  chief,  and  each 
district  being  under  the  rule  of  a 
"turaga  levu,"  or  high  ruler.  Wherever 
these  men  go  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  retainers  who  carry  every- 
thing required  by  the  chief  on  his 
walk  except  his  dress,  and  that  never 
amounts  to  much,  as  the  photographs 
accompanying  this  article  will  show. 
These  retainers  manfully  surround 
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their  chief  in  his  defense  if  any  danger 
threatens.  The  great  dignity  and  sup- 
posed superiority  of  the  "bulli"  for- 
bids him  soiling  himself  with  any  man- 
ual effort.  These  chiefs  are  usually 
fat,  lazy  and  useless,  but  they  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  inherit  their  position, 
which  is  handed  down  to  them  through 
generations. 

The  natives  of  the  mountains  are  a 
very  different  class,  and  so  far  civili- 
zation has  not  even  scratched  their 
savage  customs.  Cannibalism  is  still 
practiced.  Missionaries,  government 
commissions,  traders  and  others  have 
attempted  to  open  up  friendly  relations 
with  them,  but  so  far  without  results. 
At  the  slightest  sign  of  approach  they 
disappear  into  the  deep  fastnesses  of 
the  mounatin  jungle,  where  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  white  man  to  follow 
them. 

While  constable,  several  of  my  trips 
brought  me  in  contact  with  these  fero- 
cious mountaineers,  and  I  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  study  their 
customs  at  close  range.  Lowland 
tribes  live  in  dread  of  the  raids  of 
these  mountain  cannibals,  and  seek 
the  aid  of  government  agents  when- 
ever they  apprehend  them.  In  this 
wise  I  was  once  warned  of  their  ap- 
proach. With  a  small  force  I  made  a 
detour  in  hopes  of  intercepting  them 
on  their  raid  and  catching  them  in 
ambush.  There  were  twenty  well- 
armed  men  under  me,  a  force  easily 
capable  of  handling  a  large  number 
of  spear-armed  warriors.  When  we 
reached  the  enemy's  country,  scouts 
were  sent  out,  and  all  of  us  covered  our 
trails  as  carefully  as  possible.  After 
combing  over  the  .country,  we  learned 
from  a  native  that  the  cannibal  band 
had  itself  made  a  detour  in  order  to 
raid  a  small  village.  I  was  advised 
that  if  I  hurried  I  might  overtake 
the  marauders,  before  they  attacked 
the  village.  We  set  out  at  once  at  our 
quickest  traveling  gait,  but  despite 
every  effort  we  were  unable  to  reach 
the  scene  till  after  the  attack.  The 
village  was  already  smouldering  in 
ashes,  and  nearby  under  some  trees 
we  located  the  cannibals  preparing 


several  of  the  captives  for  the  feast. 
The  victims  lay  bound  near  the  fire, 
and  the  savages  were  so  busily  occu- 
pied gabbling  over  the  loot  they  had 
taken  from  the  village  and  in  deviling 
their  victims  that  they  failed  to  dis- 
cover my  men,  as  I  posted  them  around 
the  circle  so  that  they  could  do  the 
most  effective  work  with  their  guns. 
The  first  volley  won  the  fight,  and  af- 
ter that  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
picking  off  a  cannibal  before  he  dived 
into  the  brush.  Only  two  of  my  men 
caught  spears.  Luckily  the  wounds 
v/ere  superficial.  An  arrow  pierced  my 
left  leg,  but  the  wound  didn't  prevent 
me  from  tramping  back  to  headquar- 
ters. 

The  tribal  wars  still  prevailing  ori 
the  islands  have  many  peculiar  and 
horrible  customs.  The  head  chief  of 
a  tribe  or  district  is  generally  the  big- 
gest and  most  powerful  man  in  the 
village.  From  his  word  there  is  no 
appeal.  Before  a  battle,  he  musters 
all  the  fighting  men  of  his  district,  and 
each  warrior  is  assigned  to  his  place 
and  duty.  Every  man  then  disappears 
and  makes  ready  for  the  fray  by  pol- 
ishing up  his  war  clubs  and  spears 
and  covering  himself  with  grotesque 
body  ornaments.  The  face,  arms  and 
legs  are  plentifully  bedaubed  with 
chalk  and  charcoal,  and  the  head  and 
body  drenched  with  cocoanut  oil.  The 
chief  dons  his  most  elaborate  girdle 
of  tappa  cloth  and  many  strings  of 
boars'  tusks,  sharks'  teeth,  and  wild 
birds'  feathers,  all  trophies  of  his  suc- 
cess in  the  chase. 

After  these  preparations  of  arming 
and  putting  on  the  war  paint  is  fin- 
ished, the  village  "lalli,"  or  clock,  is 
beaten,  summoning  all  the  warriors. 
When  the  "lalli"  is  beaten,  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  if  they  are  friendly,  will 
also  assemble  and  render  any  assist-, 
ance  required.  If  they  are  hostile, 
they  will  immediately  inform  the 
enemy,  and  offer  them  the  use  of  their 
own  weapons.  When  the  rival  forces 
meet,  a  very  peculiar  ceremony  takes 
place:  each  tribe  will  extend  in  one 
long  frontal  line  and  yell  their  war 
cries,  intermittently  bawling  strange 
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sounds  designed  to  frighten  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  they  assume  the  most 
absurd  contortions,  while  they  fiercely 
brandish  their  weapons.  These  jump- 
ing, twisting  and  weird  antics  continue 
till  both  sides  are  covered  with  stream- 
ing perspiration  and  in  a  frenzy  of 
rage.  Suddenly,  and  as  if  by  concert 
of  their  pent  emotions,  they  bound  to- 
wards each  other,  and  a  hand  to  hand 
fight  follows.  The.  conflict  may  con- 
tinue for  hours  till  one  side  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  drags  itself 
away  or  is  ruthlessly  clubbed  to  death. 
If  the  attacking  party  happens  to  be 
the  victors,  they  rush  to  the  village 
and  proceed  to  burn  and  plunder  it. 
The  women  who  have  not  escaped  are 
made  prisoners  and  dragged  away. 
These  marauding  attacks,  nowadays, 
are  chiefly  confined  to  inland  villages, 
on  isolated  islands,  where  the  mission- 
aries and  the  government  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  make  any  headway. 

In  those  towns  where  the  natives 
come  in  contact  with  civilization,  the 
Fijians  are  a  most  peaceful  lot,  and 
pass  their  time  in  fishing  and  selling 
native  wares:  in  a  way  they  even  at- 
tempt to  copy  the  white  man's  dress 
and  customs.  Their  canoes  are  mostly 
dugouts  with  an  outrigger  attachment, 
and  vary  in  length  from  six  and  one- 
half  feet  to  thirty  feet.  The  sails  are 
made  from  coarse  tappa,  and  are  very 
strong  and  durable.  They  make  long 
sea  trips  in  these  "wagas,"  carrying 
their  provisions  in  bundles  tied  to  the 
outrigger  supports. 

Like  all  tropical  islanders,  the  Fi- 


jians  are  very  expert  fishermen,  and 
in  those  prolific  breeding  waters  they 
will  bring  in  a  boatload  of  many 
varieties  of  fish  and  several  turtles 
within  a  few  hours.  No  Caucasian 
with  a  qualmy  stomach  can  fancy  fish 
as  they  prepare  them:  the  fish,  with- 
out being  scaled,  are  placed  on  the 
coals,  toasted  and  eaten.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  some  of  their  habits, 
which  are  uncouth  and  almost  beastly 
at  times.  Their  huts  are  constructed 
of  broad  leaves  spliced  together  and 
strengthened  by  the  stems  of  cocoanut 
trees.  Once  afire  they  go  up  in  smoke. 
Dead  grass  covers  the  ground  used  as 
a  floor,  and  this  is  soon  littered  with 
family  refuse,  which,  with  the  attend- 
ant dampness,  breeds  various  kinds 
of  Oriental  odors,  and  incidentally  fev- 
ers. The  huts  are  about  as  unsanitary 
as  can  be  conceived,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  epidemics  periodically 
sweep  the  villages. 

The  girls  are  natural-born  swim- 
mers, and  are  veritable  mermaids  in 
the  water.  Occasionally  one  may  hap- 
pen across  a  party  of  bronze  figures 
doing  "stunts"  in  the  water  in  a  way 
that  would  rouse  the  envy  of  an  Ameri- 
can swimming  champion.  They  are 
far  from  being  shy  when  engaged  in 
these  aquatic  gambols,  and  seem  to  en- 
joy being  watched  by  strangers  while 
they  show  their  lithe  skill  and  dexter- 
ity in  amphibian  tricks.  Their  diving 
and  swimming  is  marvelously  grace- 
ful, but  all  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
are  extremely  accomplished  in  this  re- 
spect. 


SMITH 


BY     JAMES     P.     HUGHES 


(This  story  shows  the  practical  side 
of  sheepherding  in  the  West.) 

SMITH  SLID  off  of  a  box  as 
the  train  drew  up  in  the  yards 
of  Sheridan,  Wyo.  Smith  is 
an  ordinary,  not  to  say  com- 
mon variety  of  name,  but  Smith  was 
an  ordinary,  common  variety  of  man. 
He  was  part  of  the  drifting  current  of 
humanity  that  goes  from  one  coast  to 
the  other,  paying  no  railroad  fare,  but 
still  he  could  not  be  classed  under  the 
genus  hobo.  He  worked  when  there 
was  a  demand  for  men  at  good  pay, 
but  the  periods  of  his  activity  were 
separated  by  judicious  intervals  of 
travel  and  rest. 

As  it  was  the  middle  of  April,  Smith 
believed  he  could  get  work  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  with  the  combined  intention 
of  looking  for  employment  and  getting 
something  to  eat,  he  drifted  into  the 
business  section  of  Sheridan.  After 
eating  a  modest  meal,  Smith  invested 
his  remaining  five  cents  in  what  was 
advertised  as  the  largest  and  best 
glass  of  beer  in  Wyoming  for  that 
price.  Time  was  when  Smith  would 
have  spent  the  entire  thirty  cents  in 
slaking  his  thirst,  but  he  had  decided 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  He  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  good  stake  and  go  home 
to  the  folks  in  Little  Valley  and  be  a 
respected  citizen.  He  entered  a  com- 
bination real  estate,  insurance,  abstract 
and  employment  bureau  office  and 
slouched  up  to  the  counter. 

"Got  any  work?"  he  asked. 

"Lots  of  it.  We  are  shipping  to  Buf- 
falo to-day.  Ever  work  in  a  lambing 
camp?" 

Smith  did  not  have  the  least  idea 
of  the  duties  of  lambing  camp  em- 
ployees, but  he  was  not  going  to  allow 


lack  of  information  to  keep  him  from 
getting  work.  Native  shrewdness 
made  him  surmise  that  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  sheep,  so  he  assented. 

"What  are  they  paying?"  he  asked. 

"If  you're  any  good,  you'll  get  forty- 
five  and  chuck.  Furnish  your  own 
blankets." 

"Alright,  but  I'm  broke.  Guess  the 
outfit  can  stake  me  to  a  bed  when  I 
go  to  work." 

The  next  day  Smith  and  a  dozen 
other  prospective  lambing  camp  men 
were  taken  to  the  inland  town  of  Buf- 
falo, forty  miles  to  the  south  by  stage. 
There  they  found  themselves  the  cen- 
ter of  controversy.  A  dozen  flockmas- 
ters  were  in  town  getting  men  for  their 
camps,  and  all  were  short  handed. 
Smith  thought  that  this  would  offer  a 
chance  to  raise  the  figure  of  his  wages, 
but  he  discovered  that  while  the  sheep 
men  would  fight  to  get  a  man,  forty- 
five  dollars  per  month  was  the  pay, 
despite  strenuous  competition. 

"Here,  you,  go  with  the  Scotch  out- 
fit," he  was  told  by  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  charge  of  the  recruits. 
"Report  to  Mr.  Baldwin  at  the  Capital 
saloon.  He's  lambing  down  on  Pow- 
der river,  and  the  camp  wagon  goes 
out  to-night  with  chuck.  Got  a  bed?" 

"No." 

"Must  reckon  he's  going  to  sleep  on 
cactus,"  snickered  a  by-stander,  but 
Smith  had  no  chance  to  make  reply. 
He  was  hurried  to  a  drygoods  store,  his 
guide  taking  charge  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Before  he  could  thoroughly  get 
his  bearings,  he  was  tossed  a  couple 
of  blankets,  a  "tarp"  and  a  pair  of 
sougans. 

"Charge  it  to  the  Scotch  outfit,"  said 
his  guide.  "Bumpass  is  pulling  camp 
for  them.  He'll  be  by  with  the  wagon 
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in  a  half  hour  and  pick  it  up.  What's 
your  name?" 

"Smith." 

"That  bed  is  for  Smith,  Scotch  out- 
fit," and  Smith  was  dragged  on.  In 
the  same  manner  he  was  provided  with 
a  slicker  suit  for  the  rainy  weather,  a 
half  dozen  pairs  of  socks  and  a  pound 
of  tobacco. 

That  night  he  crawled  into  the  big, 
six-horse  supply  wagon,  driven  by  one 
Joshua  Bumpass,  worse  for  wear  and 
whisky,  and  they  started  on  the  long 
trail  to  Powder  river.  Smith  lay  on  his 
bed  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  tried 
to  sleep  with  two  other  men,  who  had 
also  been  tolled  off  to  the  Scotch  outfit. 
Bumpass  was  not  lonely  on  the  wagon 
seat.  He  sang  snatches  of  songs  ac- 
quired at  the  dance  hall  and  occasion- 
ally moistened  his  vocal  organs  with 
the  assistance  of  a  demijohn.  Josh 
was  not  particular  about  the  tune  he 
was  singing,  and  cared  rather  less 
about  the  words,  but  he  was  very  ef- 
fective when  it  came  to  volume. 

Hour  after  hour  the  wagon  lurched 
through  the  night.  The  darkness  had 
begun  to  pale  in  the  east  when  Smith 
awoke  and  took  his  seat  next  to  the 
driver.  Far  off  on  another  hill,  Bum- 
pass  pointed  out  a  speck  which  seemed 
to  be  moving  along  the  skyline. 

"That's  Charlie  Robinson,"  he  said. 
"He's  got  a  band  of  yearlin's  belong- 
ing to  the  Willow  Glen  outfit.  They 
git  him  out  a  half  hour  'fore  daylight, 
and  he  wears  three  dogs  to  a  frazzle 
every  day  tryin'  to  keep  'em  between 
Four  Mile  and  Powder  river." 

"They  go  some,  do  they?"  asked 
Smith. 

"They  shore  are  some  travelers.  It's 
a  good  thing  that  Charlie's  mostly  legs 
or  they'd  be  leavin'  the  bed  ground  in 
the  morning  by  the  time  he  got  through 
cookin'  his  supper  for  the  night  before. 
Talk  about  yearlin's,  though,  I  had  a 
bunch  one  year  that  these  is  snails  to. 
They  had  a  couple  of  old  black  weth- 
ers for  markers,  which  the  boss  bought 
for  leaders,  and  he  got  'em.  They  was 
your  nat'ral  born  leaders,  and  I  had 
to  kill  'em  both.  If  I  hadn't,  they'd 
run  me  to  death.  I  told  the  foreman 


that  they  got  so  far  in  the  lead  the 
coyotes  just  cut  them  out  and  ate  'em 
right  before  my  eyes.  He  reckoned 
that  it  would  teach  'em  a  lesson,  and 
I  'lowed  it  would,  too." 

By  this  time  the  wagon  was  going  up 
a  long  grade.  On  the  crest,  silhouetted 
against  the  morning  sky,  was  the  tall 
figure  of  a  man,  clad  in  rough  clothes 
and  with  a  broad-brimmed  black  hat. 
He  was  walking  along  the  skyline  to- 
wards the  trail  on  which  the  wagon 
was  approaching  and  three  dogs  fol- 
lowed at  his  heels.  It  was  Smith's 
first  experience  with  a  real  sheep 
herder,  in  spite  of  his  statement  to  the 
employment  agent  in  Sheridan.  As  the 
wagon  stopped  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
Robinson  sauntered  up. 

"Howdy,  Bumpass,"  he  said,  in  the 
soft  accents  of  the  South;  "been  to 
Buffalo?" 

"Yep.  I'm  dragging  a  bunch  of 
lambers  out  to  the  camp  on  Powder 
river." 

"Drink  it  all  'fo'e  you  got  heah?" 

There  seemed  no  necessity  to  ask  if 
there  was  whisky  along.  It  was  only 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  it  had 
lasted  as  far  as  his  camp. 

"Reckon  there's  a  little  left.  You 
know,  Charlie,  I  always  save  a  drop 
for  you.  It  would  be  jest  like  suicide 
to  pass  your  camp  without  unloadin' 
a  little  of  that  old  forty  rod.  He'p 
yourself." 

"That  shu'  falls  on  ma  stomach  like 
a  benediction  on  a  fagged  out  congre- 
gation," said  Robinson,  as  he  set  the 
demijohn  back  on  the  wagon  seat. 
"There  goes  them  yea'lin's.  Heah, 
Brownie — 'way  out  around  'em — 'way 
out — we  git  fo'ty-five  and  chuck  fo' 
this — way  out  around  'em." 

Eleet  as  a  deer  the  handsome  collie 
shot  for  the  lead  of  the  band,  which 
had  been  feeding  almost  on  the  run, 
and,  during  the  conversation,  had 
spread  out  an  incredible  distance. 
The  dog  went  at  a  speed  which  to 
Smith  seemed  impossible;  leaping  in 
long  bounds  over  the  prickly  cactus. 
The  sheep  nearer  saw  him  coming, 
and,  turning,  fled  to  the  rear.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  lead,  the  en- 
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tire  band  was  rushing  to  a  common 
center.  Turning  the  band  with  his 
fast  dog,  Robinson  now  began  to 
maneuvre  the  sheep  with  a  slower  ani- 
mal. He  raised  his  arms  horizontally, 
and  bent  them  at  the  elbows  until  the 
hands  pointed  to  the  sky.  The  dog 
stopped,  and  then  returned  to  his  mas- 
ter. 

"Now,  Fuzz,"  said  the  herder  to  a 
fuzzy-faced  English  shepherd,  "at  'em 
slow — Fuzz — up  this  way — easy,  now 
— e-e-easy." 

With  a  gesture  this  way  and  one 
that,  he  directed  the  movements  of  the 
dog  until  it  seemed  as  though  he 
moved  like  an  automaton,  so  perfectly 
did  he  execute  the  commands  of  his 
master.  The  sheep  were  gradually 
rounded  up  and  were  soon  in  a  more 
compact  mass.  Again  Robinson  raised 
his  arm,  bent  at  the  elbows  until  the 
hands  pointed  to  the  sky,  and  the  dog 
returned. 

"We've  got  to  be  draggin'  along," 
said  Bumpass.  "They  want  these  lamb- 
ers  right  away." 

They  moved  along  slowly,  over  low 
hills,  each  surmounted  with  a  flat 
mesa,  through  gulches  and  undulating 
"flats." 

"Those  were,  sure  smart  dogs,"  said 
Smith,  dropping  into  the  vernacular 
of  the  country. 

"Pretty  fair  curs — but  only  fair," 
said  the  driver.  "Charlie  is  always 
showing  off  his  dogs  before  strangers. 
Wait  till  you  see  Old  Scott  down  to 
camp.  He's  the  daddy  of  'em  all.  He 
knows  more  about  sheep  than  any  man 
in  the  country.  Any  herder  that  gits 
Old  Scott  only  has  to  git  his  meals  and 
draw  his  pay.  The  outfit  wouldn't  take 
a  thousand  dollars  for  him.  He's  some 
sheep  dog." 

They  had  dinner  at  a  ranch  house 
and  then  pushed  on.  The  trail  which 
they  were  following  was  now  only  a 
faint  track.-  The  stops  to  rest  the 
horses  became  more  frequent.  They 
were  now  sixty  miles  from  Buffalo, 
and  were  nearing  the  camp  of  the 
Scotch  outfit. 

"There  they  are,"  said  Bumpass, 
pointing  to  a  wagon,  which  was  cov- 


ered like  the  old-time  prairie  schoon- 
ers, with  a  stove  pipe  sticking  through 
the  canvas  roof. 

Smith  had  expected  to  see  a  ranch 
house  or  some  similar  building  with 
corrals  and  other  necessities  for  work- 
ing the  cattle,  but,  instead,  the  camp 
was  only  a  sheep  herder's  wagon  with 
a  supply  conveyance  standing  near. 
Ten  miles  to  the  south  there  was  an- 
other wagon,  and  further  on  there  was 
another.  This  was  the  lambing  camp. 
But  for  the  presence  of  the  sheep  and 
their  herders,  the  scene  was  just  as 
barren  as  the  remainder  of  the  range. 
The  supply  wagon  drew  up  alongside 
the  herder's  home,  and  Smith  and  the 
other  lambers  began  to  assist  in  un- 
hitching the  horses. 

"Where '11  we  put  them?"  asked  one 
of  the  men. 

"Put  them?"  asked  Bumpass,  with 
a  sarcastic  laugh.  "Where  in  hell  do 
you  think  we'll  put  them?  In  a  box- 
stall  ?  What  do  you  know  about  that, 
Kelley?" 

A  bushy  head,  the  face  covered  with 
a  beard,  no  two  hairs  of  which  were 
parallel,  stuck  itself  through  the  rear 
window  of  the  wagon. 

"Hello,  Josh,"  said  the  head,  "what's 
up?" 

"Lamber  wanted  to  know  where  to 
put  the  horses." 

"Tell  him  to  turn  them  out  in  the  far 
pasture,"  said  Kelley. 

It  dawned  upon  Smith  that  there 
was  no  place  for  the  horses  but  the 
range,  and  he  wondered  what  would  be 
done  with  them.  He  saw  Bumpass 
take  from  the  supply  wagon  six  pairs 
of  hobbles,  which  he  deftly  adjusted 
to  the  forelegs  of  the  animals.  A  por- 
tion of  grain  was  then  placed  in  nose- 
bags, and  each  horse  received  his 
evening  meal.  After  the  horses  had 
been  taken  care  of,  Smith  joined  Bum- 
pass  in  the  herder's  wagon,  while  the 
other  lambers  were  put  to  the  useful 
task  of  splitting  wood  and  carrying 
water  for  Kelley,  the  camp  cook. 
Smith's  entrance  into  the  wagon  was 
like  a  trip  to  fairyland  to  a  small  boy. 
Concerning  the  home  life  of  the  sheep- 
herder,  he  had  given  little  thought, 
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and  now  he  was  seeing  the  practical 
side  of  the  work.  The  wagon  had  the 
ordinary  running  gear  of  a  farm  wagon 
— but  upon  it  was  builded  a  miniature 
house.  At  the  rear  end  was  a  bunk, 
supplied  with  mattress  and  bedding, 
which  stretched  from  one  side  of  the 
wagon  to  the  other.  Beneath  the  bunk 
were  a  number  of  drawers  in  which 
provisions  were  kept,  and  on  each  side 
were  boxes  sunk  between  the  wheels 
where  bread  and  meat  were  stored.  The 
stove  was  a  small,  four-holed  type,  in 
which  Kelley  was  baking  bread.  The 
foreman  of  the  outfit,  "Doc"  Duncan, 
had  just  come  in,  and  Kelley  was  pre- 
paring the  finishing  touches  to  the 
evening  meal. 

"You  fellows  out  there  come  in  and 
get  your  chuck  and  eat  outside,"  said 
the  cook.  "There  isn't  room  in  here." 
After  the  other  lambers  had  taken 
their  suppers  and  sat  down  on  the 
wagon  tongue,  Kelley  served  supper  to 
those  inside.  It  was  well  cooked,  and 
the  food,  though  plain  and  substantial, 
tasted  to  Smith  as  well  as  could  the 
best  efforts  of  the  most  highly  paid 
chefs  in  the  metropolis.  "Air  tights" 
or  canned  goods  made  up  a  large  part 
of  the  menu,  spinach  and  sweet  pota- 
toes being  served  from  cans. 

"There  was  a  couple  of  cow-punch- 
ers around  here  this  afternoon,"  said 
Kelley,  as  he  poured  out  the  steaming 
coffee,  "and  they  'lowed  as  how  we 
would  have  to  pull  camp  pretty  soon. 
They  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  much. 
Just  loafing  around  like  cowpunchers 
always  does.  I  never  did  see  such  a 
lazy  outfit  as  cowpunchers.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  cookin'  for  the  Flying 
M  layout,  old  man  Hendricks  hired  a 
couple  of  punchers  for  the  spring 
round-up  along  in  March.  They  laid 
in  the  bunk  house  for  four  weeks,  and 
when  he  tried  to  get  them  to  dig  post 
holes  for  a  fence  across  Dry  Creek 
Canyon,  you  ought  to  hear  the  roar.  Do 
you  suppose  them  cowpunchers  would 
dig  post  holes  like  an  ordinary  human 
being?  Not  much!  They  trapped  a 
couple  of  badgers  and  fixed  them  up 
with  collars  and  chains.  They'd  ride 
on  their  cayuses,  draggin'  them  bad- 


gers along  till  they  struck  a  place 
where  they  thought  there  ought  to  be 
a  post  hole,  and  then  drop  a  few  grains 
of  corn.  Them  badgers  would  start 
to  diggin',  for  a  badger  will  go  to 
China  for  corn.  In  ten  minutes  by  the 
clock  they'd  have  a  nice  post  hole  dug. 
It  was  pickin's  for  the  punchers,  but 
I  never  seed  a  cowpuncher  who  wasn't 
lookin'  for  pickin's  of  some  sort.  When 
I  was  cookin'  on  the  round-up  with  the 
chuck  wagon,  I'd  ask  the  horse  wran- 
gler for  some  firewood.  Would  he 
carry  it  into  camp  like  a  white  man? 
Not  much.  He'd  get  on  his  nag  and 
rope  a  couple  of  sage  brush,  drag  them 
in,  and  then  drop  his  loop  over  a  cot- 
tonwood  log.  They're  the  laziest 
skunks  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  them 
cowpunchers." 

"Did  those  fellows  try  to  start  any- 
thing?" asked  Duncan. 

"No.  They  kept  pretty  much  to  their 
business.  They  was  raising  their  usual 
holler  about  the  range  being  alL 
sheeped  off  and  no  place  to  work  the 
cattle  for  the  spring  round-up  this  side 
of  the  river,  but  they  didn't  go  to 
prognosticatin'  any  trouble.  Reckoa 
they'll  start  anything?" 

"Naw.  Ever  since  that  killing  up  at 
Ten  Sleep,  where  Barnes  and  Waters 
were  sent  up  for  life,  the  cow  outfits 
are  getting  plumb  tame.  They  hate  us 
as  much  as  ever,  but  they  haven't  got 
the  nerve  to  go  through  with  it." 

It  was  growing  dark.  The  sheep  had 
come  in  from  the  range  and  were  bed- 
ding down  for  the  night  on  a  knoll 
behind  the  wagon.  The  men  were  also 
getting  sleepy. 

"Where  do  we  bunk?"  asked  one  of 
the  new  men. 

"Got  your  beds,  haven't  you  ?"  asked 
Kelley. 

"Sure," 

"Well,  I  reckon  you  can  sleep  in  the 
far  pasture.  Better  close  the  gate, 
though,  'cause  it's  goin'  to  be  windy  to- 
night, and  you  might  catch  your  death 
of  cold." 

With  the  exception  of  the  regular 
herder,  whose  wagon  was  being  used 
for  the  camp,  and  Kelley,  the  cook,  all 
of  the  men  spread  their  beds  outdoors. 
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The  heavy  "tarps"  kept  out  the  dew, 
or  even  rain,  while  the  sougans  and 
blankets  performed  the  double  service 
of  mattress  and  covering. 

"You'll  have  to  take  the  drop  band," 
were  the  first  words  Smith  heard  the 
next  morning  when  he  was  awakened 
by  Bumpass. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast  in  the 
wagon,  he  went  over  the  hill  about 
two  miles,  where  the  sheep  were  feed- 
ing. 

"Don't  let  them  get  away  too  far," 
said  Duncan,  who  was  looking  at  the 
herd,  "or  the  lambs  will  be  scattered 
all  over  the  range.  And  don't  dog 
them.  Old  Scott  here  knows  the  work, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  them 
from  stringing  out  all  over  the  coun- 
try." 

Smith's  experience  in  watching  Rob- 
inson work  his  dogs  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  but  with  Old  Scott  he  had  to 
give  but  few  directions.  The  veteran 
of  the  range  "seemed  to  know  intuitive- 
ly when  the  sheep  should  be  turned, 
and  after  Smith  had  given  a  sign  of 
assent,  he  would  shift  the  band  in  an- 
other direction,  arid  then  keep  his 
post  to  see  that  they  did  not  continue 
their  feeding  in  forbidden  territory. 
Smith  soon  learned  that  the  herder  who 
had  Old  Scott  was  indeed  fortunate. 
The  long,  lonesome  hours  did  not  pall 
upon  him.  The  habits  of  the  sheep, 
the  intelligence  of  the  dogs  and  the 
wild,  primitive  surroundings  were  full 
of  charm.  Once  in  a  while  he  would 
see  the  sheep  suddenly  turn  and  run 
from  a  spot  where  there  was  no  dog, 
and  he  would  get  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
a  coyote,  frightened  away  himself  by 
the  presence  of  the  herder  and  his 
dogs. 

Day  by  day,  Smith  tended  the  drop 
band.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  newly 
born  lambs  and  their  mothers  were  cut 
back  from  the  main  herd  and  turned 
over  to  the  other  lambers  who  were 
hired  to  take  care  of  the  small  bands 
until  the  lambs  were  old  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  herd.  Smith  was 
learning  through  experience  the  art 
of  herding,  and  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover there  was  much  to  learn.  By 


the  end  of  the  lambing  season,  he 
found  he  would  do  the  work  better  and 
easier  than  when  he  started.  When  the 
last  of  the  young  lambs  were  thrown 
in  with  the  main  band,  Duncan  ap- 
proached him. 

"You  can  have  this  band  if  you  want 
it."  said  the  foreman. 

Smith  took  the  job.  By  degrees  the 
band  was  slowly  worked  westward  to- 
ward the  Big  Horn  mountains  and  the 
ranch  house  of  the  Scotch  outfit.  Bum- 
pass  called  weekly  with  new  supplies 
and  moved  the  camp  wagon  on  with 
each  visit.  The  first  week  in  July 
found  the  sheep  in  the  shearing  pens, 
and  there  the  heavy  winter  fleeces 
were  removed.  Rough,  strong,  but 
dexterous  men  held  the  struggling  ani- 
mals with  one  hand  and  stripped  off 
their  wool  with  power  driven  clippers. 
Wranglers  marked  the  naked  sides 
with  new  paint  brands,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  week  the  band  was  in  the  moun- 
tains for  the  summer  range. 

The  lambs  grew  fat  on  the  tender 
grass  during  the  fleeting  months,  and 
in  the  fall  the  wagon  again  rumbled 
down  the  steep  slopes  on  its  way  to 
the  winter  range.  The  mutton  herd 
was  cut  out  and  shipped  far  away  to 
Omaha.  It  had  been  months  since 
Smith  had  tasted  whisky,  and  the  old 
desire  had  departed. 

"Want  to  go  to  town  before  we  start 
for  the  river?"  asked  Duncan. 

"No.  I  guess  I'm  getting  along  al- 
right as  it  is." 

Through  the  winter  his  work  kept 
him  on  the  range  but  a  few  hours  a 
day.  The  sheep  left  the  bed  ground 
late  and  returned  to  the  wagon  early  in 
the  afternoon.  During  the  long  nights 
he  read  many  books.  He  even  took  up 
a  helpful  course  in  a  correspondence 
school.  His  mail  reached  him  only  at 
long  intervals,  but  this  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  be  more  thorough  in  his 
(studies.  In  the  early  part  of  January 
the  blizzards  came,  and  many  times 
he  was  forced  to  leave  his  warm  bunk 
in  the  dead  of  night  to  force  the  terri- 
fied band  to  stay  upon  the  bed  ground 
in  the  face  of  the  storm.  Drifting  be- 
fore it,  they  would  have  been  lost  and 
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scattered,  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements 
and  the  coyotes. 

The  end  of  the  first  year  found  him 
again  in  the  lambing  camp  on  the  Pow- 
der river.  During  the  year  he  had 
made  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
and  his  expenses,  including  books, 
clothing  and  tobacco,  had  been  less 
than  one  hundred.  Under  the  old  life, 
Smith  would  have  journeyed  to  town, 
and  in  two  fevered  weeks  would  have 
spent  the  accumulation  of  a  year.  It 
was  a  different  Smith  now.  He  went 
to  town,  but  it  was  to  open  a  savings 
account,  where  his  money  drew  a  cred- 
itable rate  of  interest. 

Smith  continued  to  study  and  learn 
much  of  the  wool  growing  business.  In 
the  fall  he  was  made  a  camp  mover, 
with  a  raise  in  salary,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  was  assistant  to  the  fore- 
man. Two  years  later  he  replaced 
Duncan,  who  had  gone  into  business 
for  himself.  The  balance  at  the  bank 
was  growing  rapidly  now. 

One  day  in  the  spring  when  he  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  -the  Scotch  outfit 
for  five  years,  he  was  in  Buffalo  get- 
ting lambers  for  the  yearly  season. 

"Hello,  Smith,"  said  a  voice  which 
he  recognized  as  that  of  Old  Man 
Greenwood,  owner  of  a  big  cattle  ranch 
on  the  lower  Powder  river. 

"Howdy,  Mr.  Greenwood,"  said 
Smith,  and  he  regarded  the  other 
somewhat  curiously. 

"I  want  to  have  a  little 'talk  with 
you,"  said  the  cattleman,  seriously.  "I 
want  to  know  how  a  good  man  like  you 
is  sticking  in  the  sheep  business.  That 
is  what's  bothering  me." 

"I'm  just  the  man  who  will  tell  you. 
It's  not  through  the  love  of  the  game, 
believe  me.  It's  business.  Just  busi- 
ness. You're  in  for  cattle.  You  have 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  tied  up  in  your  ranch 
and  stock,  and  what  are  your  returns  ? 


Not  a  cent  over  ten  per  cent.  Isn't 
that  right?" 

Greenwood  nodded. 

"Now,  all  this  talk  about  a  sheep 
man  being  a  devil  on  general  principles 
is  rot.  We're  out  for  the  money,  and 
so  are  you.  The  government  gives  free 
range,  so  one  man  is  as  good  as  an- 
other. Now  this  is  why  I'm  in  sheep,, 
and  am  going  into  it  on  my  own  hook 
as  soon  as  the  Lord  will  let  me.  A 
band  of  three  thousand  ewes  is  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars.  That  is  invested 
capital  outside  of  water  holes,  which 
will  pay  for  themselves  in  the  natural 
increase  in  land  values.  With  wool 
worth  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three 
cents  a  pound,  and  with  a  high  protec- 
tive tariff  in  our  favor,  the  fleece  alone 
pays  operating  expenses,  a  fair  inter- 
est on  invested  capital  and  the  loss 
through  deaths  on  the  winter  and 
summer  ranges.  The  increase  is  our 
profit.  It's  a  profit  of  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  per  cent  net.  If  you're  from 
Missouri  I  can  show  you.  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  would  have  stood  to  be 
cussed  from  one  year's  end  to  another 
if  there  wasn't  something  in  it?  Not 
much!  The  sheep  men  have  all  the 
best  of  it  now,  and  you  are  asleep  if 
you  don't  know  it." 

"By  Jimminy,"  said  Greenwood,  in 
astonishment,  "I  never  looked  at  it 
like  that  before — it  sure  does  look  rea- 
sonable. Say — did  you  say  you  want- 
ed to  go  into  business — I  tell  you — 
come  out  to  the  ranch  with  me — I 
want  you  to  look  it  over  and  then  we'll 
talk  business." 

Smith  went  to  the  Double  Bar  X 
ranch  and  they  talked  it  over.  It  was 
there  that  the  Powder  River  Sheep 
Company  was  organized.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  wool  growing  outfits  in 
Wyoming.  It  was  there  that  Smith 
met  Old  Man  Greenwood's  daughter, 
Doris,  but  that's  another  story. 
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ON    THE    nineteenth  day  of 
November,  1864,  I  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  of 
the  United  States  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  Company  A,  First  Regi- 
ment, Vermont  Cavalry.    I  had  served 
three  years  and  four  months  during  the 
Rebellion.     I  had  seen  grim  war  in 
all  its  varied  phases ;  had  been  in  some 
of  the  great  battles;  in  many  of  the 
long  marches  and  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac ;  had  been  a  pris- 
oner of  war  at  Lynchburg  and  Belle 
Island,  and  was  more  than  willing  to 
quit. 

The  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek  was 
fought  on  the  nineteenth  of  October, 
1864,  and  the  great  victory  of  Sheridan 
(snatched  from  the  defeat  of  Wright, 
in  the  early  morning  when  he  was 
driven  back  several  miles)  presaged 
the  collapse  of  the  Rebellion.  All  the 
winter  of  1864,  Grant  was  hammering 
away  at  Petersburg.  Sherman  was 
making  that  wonderful  march  to  the 
sea,  and  Thomas  had  sealed  the  fate 
of  Hood  at  the  Battle  of  Nashville. 
The  mighty  Mississippi  was  flowing, 
unvexed,  to  the  sea.  The  armies  of 
the  South  were  exhausted  and  discour- 
aged, illy  fed,  illy  clothed,  and  with- 
out hope  of  further  recruiting.  Every 
evidence  was  in  the  air  that  the  inevi- 
table end  was  rapidly  approaching. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1865,  the  great- 
est General  of  the  Confederacy,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  disheartened  and  broken 
in  spirit,  and  weary-worn,  heard  the 
immortal  Grant  utter,  under  the  apple- 
tree  of  Appomatox,  the  expression, 


"Let  us  have  Peace." 

The  dark  cloud  of  war  which  had 
hung  over  the  country  for  four  years 
had  been  pierced  by  the  angel  of 
peace.  Beneath  the  daisies  were  sleep- 
ing, careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morn- 
ing, three  hundred  thousand  men.  On 
crutches  and  with  empty  sleeves  were 
a  half  million  more.  Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg,  Cold  Harbor,  Antietam, 
Shiloh,  the  Wilderness  and  Chicka- 
mauga,  were  forever  recorded  in  his- 
tory, the  cause  of  which  one  side  be- 
lieved, and  the  other  side  knew  was 
right,  while  over  all  the  bloody  years 
was  written  the  word  "Silence." 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing,  while 
church  bells  were  clanging  and  bands 
were  playing  the  anthem  of  peace,  the 
great  master-mind,  the  supreme  leader, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  assassinated. 
Gloom  fell  upon  the  land.  A  diabolical 
plot  to  murder  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretaries  Seward,  Stan- 
ton  and  others,  was  laid  bare  to  the  ap- 
palled country.  The  plot  of  the  male- 
factors was  as  follows:  John  Wilkes 
Booth  was  assigned  to  murder  the 
President;  Lewis  Powell,  alias  Payne, 
to  murder  Secretary  Seward  (Payne 
was  a  deserter  from  a  Florida  regiment 
of  the  Confederate  Army) ;  George 
Atzerodt,  a  Confederate  spy,  was  to 
murder  Vice-President  Andrew  John- 
son; David  E.  Herold,  a  young  drug 
clerk,  was  assigned  as  a  page  for 
Booth.  Others  in  the  conspiracy  were 
Samuel  Arnold  and  Michael  O'Laugh- 
lin,  Confederate  soldiers,  and  John  H. 
Surratt.  The  plot  was  hatched  at  the 
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house  of  Mary  E.  Surratt,  mother  of 
John. 

The  conspirators,  except  Booth,  who 
was  shot  ten  days  later,  and  John  H. 
Surratt,  who  escaped,  were  tried  by 
a  military  court,  and  in  May,  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt, Payne,  Herold  and  Atzerodt  were 
hanged. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  I  en- 
tered the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  of- 
fice at  Burlington.  My  duties  were 
performed  at  night.  The  Government 
had  offered  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' reward  for  the  capture  of  any  one 
of  the  assassins.  My  work  being  at 
night,  and  in  a  railroad  office,  I  was 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  suspicious 
characters,  and  yet  not  so  efficaciously 
on  the  watch  as  I  imagined. 

The  station  in  which  I  was  employed 
was  at  the  wharf,  and  not  at  the  regu- 
lar passenger  depot.  The  ice  in  Lake 
Champlain  broke  up  about  the  middle 
of  April.  On  the  16th  the  first  steamer 
of  the  season  arrived.  The  landing 
was  made  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

When  the  gang-plank  was  run  out, 
one  solitary  passenger  came  ashore 
and  walked  into  the  station.  He  was 
a  tall,  rather  thin  man,  his  throat  tight- 
ly muffled,  his  complexion  pale  and 
sickly.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  in 
the  stove,  which  he  approached  eager- 
ly and  with  out-stretched  hands.  Then 
he  turned  to  me  and  asked  politely  if 
I  had  any  objection  to  his  remaining 
in  the  station  until  his  train  left  for 
Montreal,  over  the  Canadian  border  at 
four  o'clock,  two  hours  later. 

"It  is  against  our  rules,  sir,"  I  said, 
"to  allow  passengers  to  remain  in  the 
station."  I  hesitated  as  I  spoke,  for 
the  man  looked  weary  and  half-sick, 
and  it  was  some  distance  to  the  depot 
in  the  town. 

The  stranger  made  further  appeal  to 
remain,  explaining  that  he  was  on  his 
way  home  from  a  hospital  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  many  months 
with  a  severe  illness.  In  interesting 
detail,  he  related  some  of  his  experi- 
ences, and  his  story  sounded  so  plaus- 
ible that  my  sympathy  was  aroused, 
and  I  consented  to  his  remaining, 


though  the  station  was  a  freight  In- 
stead of  a  passenger  depot.  In  thank- 
ing me,  he  explained  "that  it  was  good 
to  get  home  again,"  meaning  that  Can- 
ada was  "home."  In  spite  of  his 
fatigue,  he  held  my  attention  for  some 
time  with  a  lively  account  of  his  ex- 
perience "in  the  States."  His  manner 
was  cordial  and  friendly,  his  conversa- 
tion very  entertaining,  his  whole  de- 
meanor that  of  a  gentleman.  He  finally 
stretched  himself  on  the  hard  bench  in 
the  room,  as  if  exhausted,  though  he 
continued  talking  good-naturedly,  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  arms.  I  went 
into  the  office,  and  on  my  return  saw 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep.  The  man 
had  made  such  an  appealing  impres- 
sion on  me  that  I  tip-toed  about  my 
duties,  with  caution,  lest  I  should 
awaken  him.  In  repose,  he  looked 
emaciated  and  sick,  and  his  wretched 
appearance  really  bore  out  his  story 
that  he  had  just  come  from  a  hospital. 
I  aroused  him,  with  some  pity,  when 
the  train  pulled  in.  He  awoke,  as  I 
remembered  afterwards,  in  much  agi- 
tation. The  startled  and  scared  ex- 
pression which  crossed  his  face  for  a 
second  I  can  still  see. 

It  was  day-break  when  I  finished  my 
station  duties  and  prepared  to  go 
home.  In  crossing  the  outer  office,  a 
bit  of  white  under  the  bench  caught 
my  eye,  and  I  stooped  and  picked  up 
a  handkerchief.  I  was  startled  to  see 
clearly  written  across  its  corner  the 
name  "John  H.  Surratt,"  the  man  at 
whose  mother's  house  the  plot  to  as- 
sassinate Lincoln  had  been  hatched. 

Quicker  than  wind  I  flew  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  and  sent  the  following 
message : 

"Carrol  T.  Hobart,  Conductor,  Mon- 
treal Express,  St.  Albans,  Vt. — John 
H.  Surratt  on  your  train.  $100,000  re- 
ward. Answer. 

"CHAS.  H.  BLINN." 

The  breathless  anxiety  of  the  next 
half  hour  can  be  better  imagined  than 
expressed,  but  the  answer  finally 
came: 
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"Train  crossed  the  border  fifteen 
minutes  ago." 

Thus  went  glimmering  the  basis  of 
what  doubtless  would  have  made  me 
to-day  a  second  Rockefeller. 

John  H.  Surratt  entered  a  monastery 
near  Montreal,  where  he  remained  for 
six  months. 

He  then  fled  to  Europe,  where,  two 
years  later,  he  was  discovered  by  de- 
tectives who  had  scoured  the  world  for 
him.  He  was  serving  on  the  Papal 
Guard  at  Rome,  and  was  apprehended, 
extradited  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  a  war  vessel,  June,  1867. 

The  trial  took  place  at  Washington. 
I  was  subpoenaed  to  attend,  and  jour- 
neyed from  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  to 
do  so.  On  my  arrival,  the  leading  coun- 
sel for  Surratt  sent  for  me  and  offered 
a  large  sum  of  money  if  I  would 
change  my  testimony  and  the  date  of 
my  meeting  with  Surratt  to  a  later 
date.  I  declined  the  offer.  After 
waiting  more  than  three  weeks  in 


Washington,  I  was  called  to  the  wit- 
ness stand. 

More  than  two  weeks  were  con- 
sumed in  obtaining  a  jury,  which,  when 
selected,  was  a  motley  lot;  an  un- 
biased person  would  have  declared 
they  would  never  agree  on  a  convic- 
tion. Surratt  had  changed  very  little 
since  I  saw  him  at  the  railroad  station 
in  Vermont.  He  was  ably  defended 
by  Judge  Richard  T.  Merrick,  one  of 
the  best  known  lawyers  of  his  time. 
The  trial  dragged  for  nearly  two 
months,  and  after  two  days'  delibera- 
tion the  jury  disagreed. 

The  war  bitterness  of  two  years  be- 
fore had  in  a  certain  sense  been  mel- 
lowed by  time,  and  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner's  mother  had  been  hanged 
with  the  other  conspirators  had  in- 
fluenced public  opinion  to  a  degree. 
Surratt  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  after 
a  year  or  more  the  case  was  dropped 
from  the  calendar,  and  doubtless  from 
memory. 
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A  ropin'  contest  at  the  Fair, 

With  bands  a-playin'  loud  and  fast. 

And  cowboys  loomin'  everywhere. 
The  ropes  are  swingin'  now  at  last, 
For  we  are  out  for  Glory  Gold ! 

Your  lined-back  steer  is  on  his  side, 

Then  lose  no  time  to  mount  your  grey — 

"Twenty  seconds — roped  and  tied," 
Is  what  you  hear  the  judges  say. 
Gee,  how  you  ache  for  Glory  Gold ! 


And  yonder  is  The  Girl,  whose  eyes 
Shine  proudly,  as  you  gallop  by; 

And  from  the  grandstand  cheers  arise. 
The  purse  is  yours.    Whoop-ee — Kei-yi, 
And  every  dollar's  Glory  Gold! 
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BY    MRS.    JOHN    A.    L.OMAX 


IN  THE  seventies  and  eighties,  be- 
fore there  was  so  much  as  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  barbed  wire  fence 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  Texas 
was  practically  one  huge  grazing  pre- 
serve. Those  were  the  days  of  free 
grass,  when  the  range  was  open  to  all 
alike.  Just  as,  in  the  days  of  "forty- 
nine,"  the  West  was  given  over  to  the 
gold  seeker,  so  a  few  years  later  the 
Southwest  became  the  property  of  the 
beef  baron — not  the  beef  baron  of  the 
modern  packing-house  trust,  but  the 
keen-eyed  cattle  king  of  the  open.  His 
territory  was  a  regal  one;  he  could 
breed  his  steers  at  large  on  the  prairies 
of  Texas,  fatten  them  upon  tha  richer 
-grasses  of  Montana,  and  market  them 
at  the  pioneer  railroad  towns  of  the 
old  Kansas  Pacific  that,  in  1867,  be- 
gan to  push  its  adventurous  way  due 
west  from  Kansas  City  straight  into 
Colorado. 

The  cowmen  early  found  that  the 
genial  climate  of  Texas  made  that 
State  an  ideal  cattle  nursery.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  old  songs  says : 

"Work  down  in  Texas 
Is  all  the  year  around; 

You  will  never  catch  consumption 
By  sleepin'  on  the  ground." 

Here  the  cattle  could  run  unpro- 
tected on  the  range  winter  and  summer 
alike;  so  here  they  were  kept  until 
they  were  husky  two  and  three  year 
olds.  But  the  cowmen  had  learned 
also  that  the  heavy  grass  of  Idaho, 
Montana  and  the  Dakotas  fattened 
prime  beef  cattle,  and  these  territories 
were  also  decidedly  nearer  a  market 
than  were  the  far-away  plains  of  the 
Southwest.  It  became  the  custom, 
then,  in  March  and  April,  for  the  stock 


owners  of  Texas  to  round-up  their 
herds  and  start  towards  their  northern 
pasturage. 

"Early  in  the  spring-time  we  round-up 

the  dogies, 

Brand  and  mark  and  bob  off  their  tails. 
Round-up  the  horses,  load  up  the 

chuck-wagon, 
And  throw  the  dogies  up  on  the  trail." 

Under  these  conditions,  it  soon  came 
about  that  well-developed  trails  were 
located.  There  were  no  railroads.  The 
cattle  went  overland.  And  just  as  one 
of  the  famous  streets  of  Boston  is 
said  to  perpetuate  the  path  an  old 
cow  made  one  day  as  she  sought  water 
so  the  famous  cattle  trails  of  the  West 
were  first  cut  into  the  face  of  the  un- 
broken prairie  by  a  single  herd  as  it 
pushed  its  way  toward  its  new  range. 
A  lone  horseman  usually  rode  ahead, 
a  "pointer,"  since  he  pointed  the  way 
for  the  herd.  Back  in  the  sixties,  old 
John  Chisholm,  a  queer  old  frontier 
stockman  living  at  Paris,  Texas,  riding 
ahead  of  one  of  the  first  large  heads, 
and  selecting  what  appeared  to  be  the 
best-watered  and  easiest  route,  left  the 
Red  River  in  Texas  and  broke  the  way 
to  Kansas.  His  selection  proved  popu- 
lar: the  Old  Chisholm  Trail  became, 
perhaps,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
overland  cattle  routes,  until  each  town, 
each  mountain,  each  river  along  its 
tedious  length,  stood  for  some  story, 
some  tragedy,  some  farce.  About  the 
best  known  of  all  cowboy  songs  be- 
gins: 

"Come  along,  boys,  and  listen  to  my 

-  tale, 

And  I'll  tell  you  of  my  troubles  on  the 
old  Chisholm  Trail. 
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Coma  ti  yi  youpe,  youpe  ya,  youpe  ya, 
Coma  ti  yi  youpe,  youpe  ya." 

And  the  song  is  as  long  as  the  trail, 
having  more  verses  than  any  one  man 
ever  knew.  "The  Lone  Star  Trail," 
the  "Old  Mackenzie  Trail,"  the  "Good- 
night Trail,"  the  "Old  Shawnee  Trail," 
were  notable,  too.  As  herd  after  herd 
followed  one  another  up  to  Kansas, 
these  trails  were  cut  in  ever-deepen- 
ing furrows.  Bleached  bones  and 
whitened  skulls  of  cattle  scattered  to 
either  side  recalled  grimly  to  mind 
the  hardships  of  former  drives.  The 
occasional  mound,  headed  by  a  rough 
pile  of  stones,  told  the  tale  of  some 
unlucky  cowboy  who  had  failed,  per- 
haps by  the  fraction  of  a  second,  to 
pull  his  gun  in  time !  Or,  maybe,  some 
Indian  picked  him  off  from  the  shelter 
of  some  nearby  hill. 

Following  the  "pointer"  came  the 
herd  itself,  a  body  of  from  two  to  six 
thousand  beef  cattle  strung  out  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  more.  When  the 
herd  was  rounded  up  at  last,  it  was 
often  larger  than  when  it  started;  but 
the  ex-cowboys  themselves  tell  us  that 
usually  the  increase  in  the  band  was 
rapid  along  the  journey,  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  many  cow-drivers  to  rush 
their  cattle  through  the  ranges  of  small 
owners,  "grangers"  or  "nesters," 
sweeping  along  with  them  such  cattle 
as  chanced  to  come  their  way.  And 
some  bosses  bore  the  reputation  of 
never  hiring  a  cowboy  who  had  not 
proved  himself  a  good  "rustler,"  quick 
at  finding  and  roping  strays  into  the 
traveling  herd.  If  the  brand  upon  the 
newcomer  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  de- 
tection, why,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to 
slap  a  larger,  sprawling  brand  over  the 
old  one.  And  if  the  new  brand  looked 
too  fresh,  there  were  chemicals  among 
the  supplies  to  make  it  look  as  old  as 
the  steer. 

Flanking  the  moving  herd  at  inter- 
vals, rode  the  cowboys,  and  a  bunch  of 
cowboys  also  closed  in  behind.  Their 
dress  was  gay.  A  cow-puncher  usually 
wore  a  shirt  of  fine  woolen,  blue  or  red, 
or  even  yellow,  with  a  contrasting, 
bright-hued  silk  handkerchief  knotted 


about  the  throat;  and  a  pair  of  yellow 
or  brown  pants,  which  were  stuffed 
into  high  boots.  His  wide-brimmed 
white  felt  hat  weighed  a  pound  or 
more;  for  he,  unlike  Uncle  Sam's 
mounted  soldiers,  never  wore  a  band 
to  hold  his  hat  in  place.  It  had  to  be 
heavy  enough  to  stay  on  of  itself,  as 
he  ran  his  pony  after  a  steer  that 
broke  from  the  mass.  His  saddle  was 
the  finest  money  could  buy;  his  spurs, 
in  which  he  took  special  pride,  were 
often  of  silver,  or  of  the  finest  steel, 
inlaid  or  engraved. 

A  gay  group  they  made  as  the  long 
line  trailed  out  across  the  prairie,  the 
chuck-wagon  close  after  the  rear  guard 
of  cowboys,  and  the  horse  "wranglers" 
with  their  herd  of  tough  little  cow- 
ponies,  furnishing  a  tail-piece  for  the 
whole.  The  dust  rose  from  the  shuffle 
of  hoofs  and  hung  in  a  haze,  which 
softened  the  light  flashing  upon  the 
"long  horns,"  and  the  glint  of  the  cow- 
boy's fluttering  neckerchiefs.  The  air 
wa?  full  of  the  noises  of  the  moving 
herd ;  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  beat 
of  the  hoofs,  the  rattle  of  their  clash- 
ing horns;  the  keen  whistle  of  the 
cowboy's  rope  as  it  shot  out  to  drag 
back  some  steer  that  broke  for  the 
open,  the  popping  of  the  long  whip, 
which  he  used  to  carry;  and  above  all, 
the  calls,  the  shrill  cries,  the  songs  of 
the  men  as  they  struggled  to  keep  the 
slow  ranks  compact,  or  as  they  urged 
on  the  stragglers,  the  runt  yearlings, 
the  "dogies,"  as  they  were  called,  that 
lagged  in  the  rear.  It  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  sang: 

"It's  whooping  and  yelling  and  driving 

the  dogies, 

Oh,  how  I  wish  you  would  go  on ; 
It's  whooping  and  punching  and  go  on, 

you  little  dogies, 
For  you  know  Wyoming  will  be  your 

new  home." 

Pushing  the  herd  ahead  was  tedious 
work.  To  keep  their  fat  the  cattle  had 
to  feed  by  the  way,  usually  for  an  hour 
or  more  at  morning  and  at  noon,  and 
again  in  the  evening,  so  that  eight  or 
ten  miles  daily  was  a  good  drive.  The 
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cowboys   aptly   called    such   progress 
"drifting"  the  herd.     One  song  says: 

"It  was  a  long  and  lonesome  go, 
As  our  herd  rolled  on  to  Mexico; 
With  laughter  light  and  the  cowboy's 

song, 
For  Mexico  we  rolled  along." 

And  another: 

"It  was  long  by  Sombserva  we  slowly 

punched  along, 
While  each  and  every  puncher  would 

sing  a  hearty  song, 
To  cheer  up  his  comrades,  as  onward 

we  did  go, 
On  that  crooked  trail  to  Holbrook,  in 

Arizona,  oh." 

As  these  songs  explain,  the  cowboy 
sang  to  enliven  his  work  as  he  followed 
the  trail,  as  he  rode  the  range,  as  he 
rested  about  the  campfirc,  or  as  he 
stood  guard  during  the  still  night  over 
the  cattle  sleeping  on  the  gr  nnd.  He 
sang  about  what  he  did,  what  he  saw, 
what  he  felt,  the  men  he  knew.  Some- 
times life  seemed  all  work,  and  his 
plaint  was: 

"A  cowboy's  life  is  a  weary,  dreary 

life- 
Some  say  it's  free  from  care; 
Rounding  up  the  cattle  from  morning 

until  night 
In  the  middle  of  the  prairie  so  bare. 

"Spring-time  sets  in,   double    trouble 

will  begin, 

The  weather  is  so  fierce  and  cold; 
Clothes    all   wet   and   frozen   to   our 

necks, 
The  cattle  we  can  scarcely  hold." 

Or  sometimes  he  thought  more  of 
the  dangers: 

"I've  been  where  the  lightnin',  the 
lightnin'  tangled  in  my  eyes, 

The  cattle  I  could  scarcely  hold. 

Think  I  heard  my  boss  man  say: 

'I  want  all  brave  and  true-hearted  men 
that  ain't  afraid  to  die 


To  whoop  up  the  cattle  from  morning 

until  night 
Way  up  on  the  Kansas  line.' " 

But  still  oftener,  perhaps,  he  laughed 
at  his  troubles : 

"I  woke  up  one  morning  on  the  old 

Chisholm  Trail, 
Rope  in  my  hand  and  a  steer  by  the 

tail. 

"Oh,  a  ten-dollar  boss  and  a  forty  dol- 
lar saddle, 

An'  I'm  a-goin'  to  punching  Texas 
cattle. 

"We  hit  Caldwell,  and  we  hit  her  on 

the  fly, 
An'  we  bedded  down  the  cattle  on  the 

hill  close  by. 

"It's  cloudy  in  the  west,  a-lookin'  like 

rain, 
An'  my  blamed  old  slicker's   in  the 

wagon  again.         -»r'-r- 

"Last  night  I  was  on  guard  an'  the 

leader  broke  the  ranks, 
I  hit  my  horse  down  the  shoulder  and 

I  spurred  him  down  the  flanks. 

"I  jumped  in  the  saddle,  grabbed  holt 

of  the  horn, 
Best  old  cowboy  ever  was  born. 

"I  don't  give  a  whoop  if  they  never  do 

stop, 
I  can  ride  as  long  as    an     eight-day 

clock. 

"I'm  on  my  best  hoss,  an'  I'm  goin'  at 

a  run, 
I'm  the  quickest-shootin'  cowboy  that 

ever  pulled  a  gun. 

"With  my  knees  in  the  saddle  and  my 

feet  in  the  sky,    . 
I'll  quit  punching  cows  in  the  sweet 

by  and  by." 

The  deeds  of  daring  and  of  crime 
that  made  the  early  days  in  the  West 
so  lively  often  furnished  the  subject 
for  a  song.  Each  desperado  was  re- 
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nowned  in  verse.     Of     Jesse     James 
they  sang: 

"Jesse  James  was  a  lad  that  killed  a 

many  a  man, 

He  robbed  the  Danville  train : 
But  that  dirty  little  coward  that  shot 

Mr.  Howard, 
Has  laid  poor  Jesse  in  the  grave. 

"Oh,  it  was  Robert  Ford,  that  dirty 

little  coward, 

I  wonder  how  he  does  feel, 
For  he  ate  of  Jesse's  bread  and  he 

slept  in  Jesse's  bed, 
Then  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

"Poor  Jesse  had  a  wife  to  mourn  for 

his  life, 

Three  children,  they  were  brave; 
But  that  dirty  little  coward  that  shot 

Mr.  Howard, 
Has  laid  poor  Jesse  in  the  grave." 

And  although  Jesse  was  an  outlaw, 
popular  sympaijuy  was  with  him,  for 
the  song  adds: 

"Jesse  was  a  man,  a  friend  to  the  poor, 
He   never   would    see    a   man   suffer 
pain." 

And  in  the  same  spirit  they  said  of 
Sam  Bass,  the  Texas  train-robber: 

"A  kinder-hearted  fellow  you'd  seldom 
ever  see." 

Only  the  elect  of  the  "bad  men" 
were  embalmed  in  verse.  Famous 
cowpunchers  were  the  subjects  of 
many  well-known  verses.  For  in- 
stance : 

"Bill  Peters  was  a  hustler 
From  Independence  town ; 
He  warn't  a  college  scholar, 
Nor  man  of  great  renown; 
But  Bill  had  a  way  o'  doin'  things 
And  doin'  'em  up  brown. 

"Bill  driv'  four  pair  o'  horses, 
Same  as  you'd  drive  a  team, 
An'  you'd  think  you  was  a-travelin' 
On  a  railroad  driv  by  steam; 


An'  he'd  git  thar  on  time,  you  bet, 
Or  Bill  'u'd  bust  a  seam. 

"He  carried  mail  an'  passengers, 

An'  he  started  on  the  dot, 

An'  them  teams  o'  his'n,  so  they  say, 

Was  never  known  to  trot; 

But  they  went  it  at  a  gallop, 

An'  they  kept  the  axles  hot. 

"And  Bill  didn't  'low  no  foolin', 
And  when  Injuns  hove  in  sight 
And  bullets  rattled  at  the  stage, 
He  druv  with  all  his  might; 
He'd  holler,  "Fellers,  give  'em  hell, 
I  ain't  got  time  to  fight. 

"He  driv  that  stage  for  many  a  year 
Along  the  Smoky  Hill, 
And  a  pile  o'  wild  Comanches 
Did  Bill  Peters  have  to  kill— 
And  I  reckon  if  he'd  had  good  luck 
He'd  been  a-drivin'  still. 

"But  he  chanced  one  day  to  run  agin 

A  bullet  made  o'  lead, 

Which  was  harder  than  he  bargained 

for, 

And  now  poor  Bill  is  dead; 
And  when  they  brought  his  body  home 
A  barrel  of  tears  was  shed." 

Often,  again,  a  song  recounted  some 
tragedy.  In  the  spring  of  '73  a  man 
named  Crego  hired  a  bunch  of  cow- 
boys to  go  with  him  to  the  range  of 
the  buffalo  to  collect  buffalo  hides. 
The  summer  was  one  of  varied  hard- 
ships, as  the  song  tells  us,  and  finally : 

"The  season  being  over,  old  Crego  did 

say, 
The  crowd  had  been  extravagant,  was 

in  debt  to  him  that  day; 
We  coaxed  him  and  we  begged  him, 

and  still  it  was  no  go; 
We  left  old  Crego's  bones  to  bleach  on 

the  range  of  the  buffalo." 

Another  song  popular  on  the  trail 
tells  of  the  tragic  end  of  a  young  cow- 
boy who  told  his  comrades  that  he 
meant  to  quit  his  wild  life  and  go  home 
when  his  contract  was  out.  But  that 
night  while  he  stood  his  guard  the 
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herd  stampeded;  he  went  down  under 
their  thousand  hoofs,  and — 

"Poor  Charlie  was  buried  at  sunrise, 

no  tombstone  at  his  head, 
Nothing  but  a  little  board,  and  this  is 

what  it  said: 
"Charlie  died   at  daybreak,  he   died 

from  a  fall, 
And  he'll  not  see  his  mother  when  the 

work's  all  done  this  fall." 

Another  song  tells  us : 

"It's  little  Joe,  the     wrangler,     he'll 

wrangle  never  more, 
His  days  with  the  remuda  they  are 

o'er; 
Twas  a  year  ago  last  April  when  he 

rode  into  our  camp — 
Just  a  little  Texas  stray,  and  all  alone. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  he  rode  up 

to  our  herd, 
On  a  little    Texas    pony    he    called 

"Chaw"— 
With  his  brogan  shoes  and  overalls,  a 

tougher-lookin'  kid 
You  never  in  your  long  life  ever  saw." 

For  little  Joe,  the  pet  of  the  camp, 
rode  with  the  rest  when  the  cattle 
stampeded  in  a  sudden  hail  storm. 

"The  next  morning,  just  at  day-break, 
we  found  where  Rocket  fell, 

Down  in  a  washout  twenty  feet  below ; 

And  beneath  the  horse,  mashed  to  a 
pulp,  his  spur  had  run  the  knell, 

Was  our  little  Texas  stray,  poor  Wran- 
gling Joe." 

But  the  cowboy  was  of  tener  gay  than 
sad,  and-  he  never  tired  of  laughing 
at  his  own  trials  when  he  first  began 
to  learn  the  ways  of  horses  and  cows. 
There  is  a  song  called  "The  Tender- 
foot Cowboy": 

"I  thought  one  spring  just  for  fun 
I'd  see  how  cow-punching  was  done, 
And  when  the  round-ups  had  begun, 
T  tackled  the  cattle  king. 
Says  he:  'My  foreman  is  in  town; 
He's  at  the  Plaza,  and  his    name    is 
Brown, 


If  you'll  see  him,  he'll  take  you  down.' 
Says  I :  'That's  just  the  thing/ 

"He  put  me  in  charge  of  a  cavyyard, 
And  told  me  not  to  work  too  hard, 
That  all  I  had  to  do  was  guard 
The  horses  from  getting  away; 
I  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  head, 
I  sometimes  wished  that  I  was  dead; 
When  one  got  away,     Brown's    head 

turned  red, 
And  there  was  the  devil  to  pay. 

"They  saddled  me  up  an  old  gray  hack 
With  two  set-fasts  on  his  back; 
They  padded  him  down  with  a  gunny 

sack, 

And  used  my  bedding  all. 
When  I  got  up  he  quit  the  ground, 
Went  up  in  the  air  and  turned  around, 
And  I  came  down  and     busted     the 

ground — 
I  got  one  hell  of  a  fall. 

"They  took  me  up  and  carried  me  in 
And  rubbed  me  down  with  an  old  stake 

pin. 

'That's  the  way  they  all  begin; 
You're  doing  well,'  says  Brown. 
'And  in  the  morning,  if  you  don't  die, 
I'll  give  you  another  horse  to  try/ 
'Oh,  say,  can't  I  walk?'  says  I. 
Says  he,  'Yes,  back  to  town/  " 

The  cowboy's  life  was  an  active  one, 
allowing  little  place  for  sentiment,  and 
less  for  moralizing.  His  songs  are 
timed  to  the  lope  of  his  horse,  or  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  comrades  he  met 
about  the  chuck-wagon.  But  in  the 
dark  or  starry  hours  of  night  herding, 
the  steers — as  wild  as  any  buffalo  or 
buck  of  the  plains — could  often  be 
quieted  by  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
Many  a  herd  was  held  on  the  bedding- 
ground  by  the  old  favorite  "Lorena," 
and  it  was  during  such  hours  that  the 
puncher  learned  to  talk  to  his  charges 
much  as  a  chiding  mother  might  quiet 
her  restless  child: 

"Oh,  say,  little  dogies,  when  you  goin' 

to  lay  down, 

And  quit  this  forever  siftin'  around? 
My  limbs  are  weary,  my  seat  is  sore; 
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Oh,  lay  down,  dogies,  like  you've  laid 

before — 

Lay  down,  little  dogies,  lay  down. 
Hi-oo,  hi-oo-oo-oo. 

"Oh,  lay  still,  dogies,  since  you  have 

laid  down, 
Stretch  away  out  on  the     big     open 

ground ; 
Snore  loud,  little  dogies,  and  drown 

the  wild  sound 
That  will  all  go  away  when  day  rolls 

round : 

Oh,  lay  still,  little  dogies,  lay  still. 
Hi-oo,  hi-oo-oo-oo." 

And  it  was  then,  too  that  his  heart 
grew  tender  and  his  thoughts  turned 
to  sweetheart,  to  mother,  to  home, 
"over  on  the  Gila,  in  the  white  man's 
country."  And  then,  too,  his  mind 
dwelt  on  God  and  immortality: 

"At  midnight,    when    the    cattle    are 

sleeping, 

On  my  saddle  I  pillow  my  head, 
And  up  at  the  heavens  lie  peeping 
From  out  of  my  cold,  grassy  bed. 

*  *  *  * 

"Sometimes  when  a  bright     star     is 

twinkling, 

Like  a  diamond  set  in  the  sky, 
I  find  myself  lying  and  thinking, 
It  may  be  God's  heaven  is  nigh. 
I  wonder  if  there  I  shall  meet  her, 
My  mother  whom  God  took  away; 
If  in  the  star-heavens  I'll  greet  her 
At  the  round-up  that's  on     the     last 

day." 

But  the  work-a-day  daylight  scat- 
tered the  night  thoughts : 


"In  the  east  the  great     daylight     is 

breaking 

And  into  my  saddle  I  spring; 
The  cattle  from  sleep  are  awakening, 
The  heaven-thoughts  from    me    take 

wing, 

The  eyes  of  my  broncho  are  flashing, 
Impatient  he  pulls  at  the  reins, 
And  off  round  the  herd  I  go  dashing, 
A  reckless  cowboy  of  the  plains." 

Such  were  some  of  the  songs  and 
such  were  some  of  the  moods  of  the 
men  who,  in  the  sixties,  seventies  and 
eighties,  roped  the  long-horn  steers 
upon  the  plains  of  Texas,  and  whooped 
the  lagging  dogies  up  the  old  Lone 
Star  and  Chisholm  trails  to  Kansas. 
The  cowboy's  vocation  led  him  often 
into  the  teeth  of  death;  and  almost 
daily  his  life  and  often  the  life  of 
others  depended  on  his  coolness,  his 
strength,  his  skill.  Cut  off  as  he  was 
from  all  newspapers  anst  books,  he 
was  forced  to  provide  himself  with 
something  to  fill  the  hours  of  loneli- 
ness. Therefore  he  created  his  songs, 
the  songs  of  the  range,  the  camp-fire, 
the  Indian  fight,  the  round-up,  and  the 
cattle  drives,  songs  that  yet  haunt, 
ghost-like,  the  old  northward-trending 
trails,  now  dim  and  grass-grown  and 
half-forgotten.  His  life  was  full  of 
hardship,  and  he  sung  to  break  its 
tedious  monotony,  but  he  sang,  too, 
because  his  heart  was  light.  To  catch 
once  more  his  spirit  in  words  of  his 
own: 

"Oh,  the  cowboy's  life  is  a  dreary  life 
Though  his  mind  it  is  no  load, 
And  he  always  spends  his  money 
Like  he  found  it  in  the  road." 


THE  LONELY  WOMAN  AND  THE  SILENT 

MAN 


BY    NBL.L.IE    CBAVEY    GIL.JLMORE 


THE  LONELY  WOMAN  was 
going  on  a  long  journey.  Ac- 
cordingly she  had  arranged 
everything  with  painstaking 
care.    Every  stick  of  furniture  in  the 
little  room,  every  book,  every  bit  of 
bric-a-brac  was  listed  and  ticketed  for 
final  disposition.    Even    the    clothes 
she  had  worn  were  done  into  a  neat 
bundle,  and  labeled  with  the  address 
of  a  well-known  organization  for  char- 
ity. 

A  packet  of  old  love-letters,  a  few 
time-worn  souvenirs  of  a  dead  past — 
fragments  of  a  long-neglected  diary — 
these  were  laid  calmly  on  the  graying 
coals,  where  they  smouldered  a  second 
and  leapt  into  a  rollicking,  mocking 
flare  of  crimson  flame.  When  the  last 
bit  of  paper  had  sifted  to  ashes,  the 
Lonely  Woman  swallowed  a  lump, 
blinked  back  the  mist  from  her  eyes 
and  turned  away.  The  sigh  smothered 
in  its  birth. 

When  the  clock  struck  twelve  she 
paused  in  her  feverish  efforts  at  oc- 
cupation, and  glanced  about  the  room 
critically.  She  realized  all  at  once  that 
a  deep  weariness  was  upon  her,  and 
with  a  little,  hard-drawn  breath,  sank 
down  in  a  chair  before  the  burnt-out 
fire.  Presently,  with  a  mechanical 
movement,  she  bent  forward  and  threw 
a  stick  of  fat  wood  on  the  coals.  When 
it 'had  blazed  up,  she  dropped  back 
again,  closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to 
steady  her  thoughts :  to  recall  if  there 
were  anything  she  had  left  unattended 
to.  On  the  table  beside  her  were  scat- 
tered some  loose  papers,  a  bit  of 
needlework,  and  a  book  or  two.  Rous- 
ing herself,  she  picked  up  a  crumpled 
letter,  yellow  with  time,  and  smoothed 


it  out.    It  was  dated  nine  years  back, 
and  this  is  what  she  read : 

"Dear — Will  you  wait  for  me  ?  An 
unexpected  stroke  of  misfortune  has 
swept  away  everything,  and  I  must  go 
out  into  the  world  and  battle  anew  for 
the  ground  I  have  lost.  Forgive  me, 
Valerie;  it  was  for  your  sake  I  took 
the  risk.  It  is  for  your  sake  I  mean  to 
wring  victory  from  the  future — with 
all  odds  against  me  except  the  One 
Great  Thing :  our  love.  You  will  give 
me  your  confidence  as  well? 
"Faithfully, 

"HAL." 

She  had  read  it  for  the  thousandth, 
and  the  last,  time.  With  a  little,  stoi- 
cal gesture,  she  gave  it,  along  with  all 
the  rest,  to  be  licked  up  by  the  yellow 
flame.  Then  she  picked  up  a  news- 
paper, five  years  old,  and  turned  to  the 
familiar  paragraph,  almost  illegible 
now  from  frequent  handling. 

"Married  on  June  seventeenth,  Har- 
old Chetwynd  to  Anita  Driscoll.  The 
young  couple  sailed  immediately  after 
the  ceremony  for  Trieste,  Austria, 
where  Mr.  Chetwynd  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  business." 

The  Lonely  Woman  sat  quite  still 
for  a  long  time,  struggling  valiantly  to 
put  back  the  regiment  of  old,  painful 
thoughts  that  kept  clamoring  for  en- 
trance at  the  door  of  her  tired  brain. 
Suddenly  she  pressed  her  fingers  to 
her  burning  eyes  and  held  them  there 
till  they  ached  with  physical  pain.  The 
plaintive  mewing  of  the  landlady's  cat, 
wakened  from  its  protracted  doze  on 
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the  hearth,  brought  her  to  sharply. 
With  a  little  hungry,  sobbing  move- 
ment, she  bent  and  snatched  up  the 
animal,  cradled  it  in  her  arms,  and  bur- 
ied her  convulsed  face  in  the  soft, 
snowy  fur.  For  a  moment  the  long- 
repressed  tears  flowed  unchecked. 
Then  she  jerked  herself  together  im- 
patiently, placed  the  cat  on  a  chair 
and  rose. 

On  the  mantel  in  front  of  her  stood 
a  tall  bottle  of  colorless  liquid.  She 
uncorked  it  cautiously,  and  whiffed 
the  pungent,  sickening  odor.  It  was  a 
wretched  thing  to  do,  but — well,  she 
could  not  go  on  any  longer.  She  had 
fought  a  losing  fight  for  five  long  years 

and All  at  once  the  woman 

seemed  to  grow  rigid,  white  as  paper. 
Her  breath  ceased  for  an  instant.  She 
couldn't  have  been  mistaken,  she  knew 
that.  Surely,  it  was  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  revolver  she  had  heard  in  the  ad- 
joining room?  She  turned  quickly, 
and  hurried  out  into  the  deserted  cor- 
ridor. A  dim  light  flickered  through 
the  transom  of  the  Silent  Man's  room. 
She  waited  a  second,  her  heart  beating 
so  that  it  hurt  her.  Presently  came 
the  sound  of  a  stifled  groan.  She 
crept  up  to  the  door  and  rapped  softly 
on  the  panel.  There  was  no  response. 
She  laid  a  shaking  hand  on  the  knob 
and  it  yielded  easily. 

Crumpled  beside  a  table,  with  the 
fire-arm  still  smoking  at  his  elbow,  a 
thin  streak  of  blood  trickling  from  his 
temple,  sat  the  Silent  Man.  His  face 
was  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  whole 
body  trembled  and  shook. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  woman,  "what  have 
you  done!" 

The  man  dropped  his  hands  and 
looked  up,  sullenly.  A  grim  smile 
twisted  his  features. 

"The  trouble  is,"  he  said,  "I  didn't 
do  it." 

"You — you  meant  to "  She 

paused,  a  whimsical  mixture  of  sym- 
pathy and  contempt  in  combat  on  her 
white,  startled  face.  Her  hands  caught 
unsteadily  at  the  back  of  a  chair  for 
support. 

"Exactly.  But  either  my  aim  isn't 
as  true  as  it  used  to  be,  or  some  un- 


conscious, cowardly  impulse  caused  it 
to  swerve."  He  gave  a  little,  disagree- 
able laugh.  "Better  luck  next  time." 

The  woman  shrank  involuntarily. 
"Your  temple  is  bleeding,"  she  gasped; 
"you  are  hurt.  I  can  see  that  you  are 
suffering.  You  must  let  me  send  for  a 
physician " 

"No !"  He  spoke  almost  fiercely.  A 
look,  half  of  anger,  half  of  annoyance, 
swept  across  his  features.  "It's  noth- 
ing but  a  scratch,"  he  continued  in  a 
milder  tone.  "Confound  my  fool 
bungling.  But  I'll  have  no  interfer- 
ence." 

"Then  you  must  let  me  do  something 
for  you,  if  you're  determined  not  to 
have  medical  aid.  I  understand  some- 
thing of  surgery — at  least  enough  to 
bind  up  a  wound.  May — may  I  ?"  The 
Lonely  Woman  spoke  timidly,  a  bit 
weakly,  too,  for  it  was  many  years 
since  she  had  spoken  in  friendly  fash- 
ion to  man,  and  her  boldness  slightly 
dismayed  her. 

He  shrugged  at  her  suggestion  and 
shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"Thanks,  but  I  can  attend  to  that 

myself.  I "  His  voice  collapsed. 

A  sudden  weakness  overtook  him,  and 
he  fell  back  limply  in  his  chair. 

The  woman,  quick  to  comprehend 
the  situation,  turned  and  hurried  into 
her  room.  She  returned  almost  in- 
stantly with  arnica,  bandages  and  a 
small  flask  of  brandy.  A  few  drops 
of  the  liquid  brought  him  to.  He 
smiled  faintly  in  appreciation,  and 
submitted  passively  to  the  Lonely  Wo- 
man's gentle  ministrations.  She  had 
gone  heroically  to  work  dressing  the 
wound,  and  the  touch  of  her  soft  fin- 
gers on  his  flesh  thrilled  the  Silent 
Man  strangely. 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  said. 

The  woman  flushed  with  embarrass- 
ment under  his  glance. 

"I  wonder  why?"  he  pursued  quiz- 
zically. 

"I  am  merely  humane,"  she  replied, 
quietly.  "I  am  very  glad  I  could  be 
of  some  service." 

"Humph!  Doubtful  service,"  he 
muttered;  "though,  of  course,  I  don't 
undervalue  your  motive — and  I  thank 
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you  profoundly.  Now,  hadn't  you  bet- 
ter be  going?  That  feels  quite  com- 
fortable. I  shall  do  very  well,  you  see, 
and  if  any  one  should  happen  along — " 

The  woman  smiled  faintly.  "As  it 
is,"  she  said,  "I'm  past  all  that.  I've 
lived  so  long  alone  that  other  people 
never  even  enter  into  my  calculations. 
However,  if  there's  nothing  more  I 
can  do,  I  will  leave  you  alone.  I  hope 
you  will — do — nothing " 

"Rash?  Don't  worry.  I've  had 
enough  for  one  night.  Besides,  I  find 
I'm  growing  sleepy." 

"I'm  glad  of  that.  After  a  good 
night's  rest  I'm  sure  you  will  see  things 
differently.  If  you  should  have  any 
trouble  with  the — the  scratch,  won't 
you  call  through  the  partition?  I  can 
hear  distinctly " 

"I'll  remember.  And  it's  generous 
of  you  to  understand  and  respect  my 
secret.  You  are  not  like  the  women 
that  inhabited  the  world  I  used  to  live 
in.  You  are  more  like  a  human  being. 
Good-night."  He  .rose  weakly,  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door  and  closed  it  be- 
hind her.  When  he  went  back  to  his 
chair  he  noticed  that  the  pistol  had  dis- 
appeared. His  lips  drew  up  in  a  half- 
amused  smile.  But  in  a  second  the 
smile  had  vanished  and  into  its  place 

came  a  strange  look  of  gravity. 
*  *  *  * 

When  the  Lonely  Woman  entered 
her  room  she  was  shaking  like  a  leaf. 
The  night's  experience  had  made  fear- 
ful draughts  upon  her  endurance;  her 
nerves  had  all  gone  to  pieces.  She 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  and 
thought  how  white  she  was.  She  won- 
dered at  the  sudden  wide  blackness 
of  the  usually  calm  gray  eyes,  as  she 
placed  the  revolver  carefully  in  a 
drawer. 

What  might  have  happened  in  the 
next  room  ? 

What  might  have  occurred  in  this 
one?  She  shuddered  as  she  turned 
from  the  mirror.  Her  glance  fell,  with 
a  sort  of  dull  horror,  on  the  bottle  of 
colorless  liquid  in  its  same  place  on 
the  mantel.  She  picked  it  up  quickly, 
and  locked  it  away  with  the  arnica  and 
brandy  in  her  medicine  chest. 


She  listened  a  moment,  with  her  ear 
against  the  partition,  and  satisfied  that 
all  was  quiet  in  the  adjoining  room, 
tremblingly  disrobed  and  crept  into 
bed. 

*  '  *  *  * 

The  Lonely  Woman  was  roused 
from  a  late  sleep  by  an  imperative 
knock  on  her  door.  She  started  up, 
flung  on  a  kimono  and  slippers,  and 
hastened  to  answer  it.  Her  landlady's 
florid  face  frowned  at  her  through  the 
opening.  A  chill  of  apprehension 
swept  over  her.  It  was  seldom  Mrs. 
Sullivan  ever  paid  a  visit  to  any  of  her 
boarders,  and  then  it  was  distinctly  on 
business.  It  was  on  business  she  had 
come  now.  In  response  to  the  Lonely 
Woman's  invitation,  she  bustled  into 
the  room  and  disposed  herself  im- 
portantly in  the  nearest  chair. 

"I  regret  very  much,  Miss  Hern- 
don,"  she  began  in  a  deprecatory  tone, 
"that  I  am  obliged  to  ask  you  for  your 
room  by  this  afternoon." 

"My — room!  This — afternoon?" 
She  looked  up  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  not  a  moment  later."  The 
older  woman  spoke  curtly,  with  an 
uncompromising  stare. 

"But — but  why?  For  what  reason?" 

"You  can  best  answer  that  question 
yourself,  I  presume.  I  suppose  you 
know  that  I  try  to  keep  the  reputation 
of  my  house  above  board." 

"I  know — of  course.  But  I  cannot 
understand.  Oh!"  A  wave  of  recol- 
lection sharp  as  a  sword  thrust  pierced 
her  brain.  Then:  "Oh!"  she  said  again, 
"how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?" 

"Cruel!"  The  landlady  laughed 
harshly.  "You  might  have  thought  of 
the  consequences  when  you  went  into 
Mr.  Hartridge's  room  at  midnight." 

"But — you  don't  understand.  I — " 
It  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  say 
that  she  could  explain.  She  checked 
herself  sharply.  Could  she?  No; 
she  could  not.  There  had  been  no 
promise  given,  none  asked.  But  he 
had  thanked  her  for  respecting  his 
secret;  the  understanding  had  been 
tacit,  and  she  felt  honor-bound  to  keep 
silent.  Not  even  the  thought  of  self- 
preservation  could  tempt  her  to  lay 
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bare  the  Silent  Man's  moment  of 
weakness.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice 
was  quite  calm. 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Sullivan,"  she 
said,  "I  shall  give  you  your  key  with- 
in an  hour's  time.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  beyond  the  fact  that  you  are  mis- 
taken in  your  assumption.  I  hope  you 
will  believe  me  and  accept  my  expla- 
nation that  the  whole  thing  was  due  to 
an  accident;  an  accident  the  nature  of 
which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge." 

The  landlady  raised  her  brows. 
"Certainly.  Let  it  be  just  as  you  say, 
Miss  Herndon,  only,"  here  her  ruddy 
face  relaxed  a  trifle,  "I  am  forced  to 
take  this  step  on  account  of " 

The  Lonely  Woman  lifted  a  protest- 
ing hand.  "There's  no  need  to  discuss 
it  further,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  You've  been 
very  good  to  me  all  these  years,  and 
I'm  not  ungrateful.  I'm  only  sorry  the 
thing  has  occurred  to  place  me  in  a 
false  light.  But  I  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate your  point  of  view,  and — and 
I'd  best  pack  my  things  at  once,  I 
think." 

The  landlady  rose,  shook  out  her 
skirts,  and  offered  clumsily  to  do  what 
she  could  to  help.  But  the  Lonely 
Woman  declined  gently,  and  as  the 
bulky  form  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  disap- 
peared through  the  doorway,  she 
caught  her  cold  hands  together  in  an 
agony  of  shame,  and  felt  the  scalding 
tears  well  to  her  eyes.  A  little  dry 
sob  strangled  in  her  throat. 

The  deep  booming  of  the  town  clock 
announcing  the  noon  hour  roused  the 
Lonely  Woman  from  her  torpor.  She 
rose  stiffly  from  the  chair  into  which 
she  had  dropped,  and  began  to  dress 
herself  mechanically.  Everything  she 
had  was  already  packed.  She  had  at- 
tended to  that  the  night  before,  when 
she  was  preparing  for  that  other  jour- 
ney. There  were  just  one  or  two  little 
things  to  be  looked  after,  and  at  half- 
past  twelve  she  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock  and  crossed  the  corridor  unstead- 
ily to  the  landlady's  room.  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan had  just  gone  out,  and  she  laid 
the  key  on  a  table,  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  hurried  noiselessly  down  the  little 
flight  of  winding  stairs.  At  the  foot 


of  them  she  paused  blankly.    She  was 
going — where  ? 

*  *  *  * 

The  white  world  shimmered  and 
glistened  in  the  starlight.  The  wind 
was  asleep,  but  the  relentless  March 
air  bit  into  the  flesh  like  a  live  thing. 
The  leafless  trees  lifted  ghost-like 
arms  to  the  star-dazzled  sky,  the  brisk 
step  of  an  occasional  pedestrian  lent 
the  only  touch  of  life  to  the  weird 
stillness. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lonely  Woman 
were  fixed  straight  ahead  of  her  in  a 
strained,  burning  gaze.  Every  little 
while  she  shivered  unconsciously  from 
the  cold,  though  an  inward  fire  was 
consuming  her.  Humiliation,  rebel- 
lion, a  deeper  sense  of  loneliness  than 
any  she  had  ever  known,  tore  in  turn 
at  her  heart  strings.  All  the  long,  bit- 
ter day  she  had  walked  and  walked, 
eating  nothing,  resting  not  at  all,  in  the 
feverish  effort  to  wear  out  the  unutter- 
able desperation  that  held  every  quiv- 
ering sense  in  its  grip.  Before  this 
new  terror  that  had  reared  its  monster 
head  in  her  path,  the  eating  misery  of 
the  past  five  years  shriveled  and  van- 
ished. What  should  she  do?  Where 
go?  The  thought  of  people  terrified 
her.  Hour  after  hour  she  had  shunned 
them,  the  merest  strangers,  dreading 
with  poignant  morbidness  lest  the 
stigma  that  had  been  put  upon  her 
was  branded  in  letters  of  fire  on  her 
shrinking  face.  And  yet 

The  light  touch  of  uncertain  fingers 
on  her  arm  caused  the  Lonely  Woman 
to  start  up  with  a  little  cry  of  alarm. 

"So  I  have  found  you  at  last!"  The 
tone  of  the  Silent  Man  was  almost  one 
of  joy :  it  was  husky  with  emotion.  He 
sat  down  beside  the  woman  and  waited 
a  moment  for  her  to  speak.  As  she 
ventured  nothing,  he  went  on  gently: 
"I've  felt  that  I  owe  you  some  explana- 
tion of — of  last  night.  To-day,  I  feel 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself;  then  I 
was  desperate.  I'd  endured  the  tor- 
ment so  long,  it  seemed  to  me  that  hell 
itself  would  be  a  paradise  beside  the 
life  here.  Some  day,  if  you'll  let  me, 
I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story.  But 
now" — his  eyes  sought  her  pallid  pro- 
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file  in  the  dim  starlight — "there's  an- 
other to  be  taken  up." 

For  the  first  time  the  Lonely  Woman 
opened  her  lips  to  speak. 

"Why  were  you  looking  for  me?" 
she  asked  with  a  touch  of  resentment. 
"Why  did  you  follow  me?" 

"Because  I  know  the  truth.  I  know 
why  you  were  turned  out  of  the  house. 
And  I  want  to  do  what  is  in  my  power 
to  set  matters  straight." 

The  woman  jerked  in  her  breath 
sharply,  swallowing  hard  for  self- 
mastery. 

"I  chanced  to  overhear  a  certain  con- 
versation between  yourself  and  the 
landlady  this  morning  just  as  I  was 
waking  up.  When  I  was  able  to  make 
my  appearance,  you  had  gone.  I  im- 
mediately looked  up  Mrs.  Sullivan  and 
explained  the  situation.  The  poor 
lady  was  quite  overcome.  She  de- 
sires you  to  return  at  once." 

The  Lonely  Woman  laughed  bit- 
terly. "I  don't  think  I  could — just  bear 
it — now,"  she  said,  unsteadily. 

The  Silent  Man  said  nothing  for  a 
moment.  A  fury  of  self-contempt 
swept  over  him.  Then:  "I'm  sorry," 
he  said.  "I  despise  myself  utterly. 
What  must  you — a  woman  like  you — 
think  of  me?" 

All  at  once  she  turned  to  him  with 
a  little  gesture  of  sympathy.  "I  think," 
she  said,  "that — perhaps  I — under- 
stood." 

"You?"     He   smiled   incredulously. 

"Yes— I." 

"Suicide  ?     Self-destruction " 

"Yes." 

"Surely " 

"Your  accident  saved  my  life,"  she 
interrupted  in  a  low  voice.  "I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  same 
journey — the  same  night."  A  violent 
fit  of  shivering  seized  her.  The 
Silent  Man  quickly  unbuttoned  the 
cape  of  his  long  coat  and  wrapped  it 
about  her  shoulders. 

"Unhappy?"  he  questioned  gently. 

She  nodded  slowly.  "Everything 
had  slipped  away,"  she  said.  "The 
loneliness  was  worse  than  death." 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  slow 
•wonder  in  his  eyes  and  a  certain  grave 


comprehension.  For  some  reason, 
quite  inexplicable  to  himself,  much  as 
he  might  have  treated  a  grieved  child, 
he  suddenly  took  one  of  the  Lonely 
Woman's  hands  in  his  and  pressed  it 
reassuringly. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "I  understand, 
I  think.  If  it  was  some  one  for  whom 
you  cared  dearly " 

"Yes,"  she  interposed,  in  a  little, 
sobbing  whisper;  "yes." 

Another  fit  of  shivering  seized  her, 
and  the  man  rose  abruptly,  drawing 
her  to  her  feet  beside  him.  "Come," 
he  said,  "we  must  be  going  home. 
You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold  out 
here." 

The  woman's  face  hardened.  "No," 
she  said,  "not  there.  Don't  you  see  ?" 
Her  lips  quivered  despite  the  rein  she 
held  upon  herself. 

"You  needn't  mind,"  he  told  her 
awkwardly.  "No  one  knows  anything 
of  the  affair  but  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  she 
has  promised  strictest  secrecy.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  you  returned 
there  instead  of  going  to  some  strange 
place."  He  waited  eagerly  for  her  re- 
sponse. In  the  dim  light  the  white, 
pensive  face  of  the  Lonely  Woman 
was  really  beautiful.  The  Silent  Man 
felt  his  dead  heart  stir  with  vague  in- 
terest. 

After  a  moment  she  turned  slowly, 
and  their  eyes  met.  "Very  well,"  she 

said,  "I'll  come." 

*  *  *  * 

The  Lonely  Woman  came  down  to 
dinner  wearing  an  all-white  dress.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  discarded 
the  sober  black  for,  perhaps,  years.  A 
crimson  rose  lent  a  bright  spot  of  color 
to  the  spotless  severity  of  her  toilet. 
Her  eyes  dropped  to  her  plate  as  she 
took  her  seat,  and  the  pink  surged 
throbbingly  into  her  soft  cheeks.  For 
even  without  looking  up,  she  knew  that 
He  was  there. 

The  Silent  Man  had  been  watching 
with  suppressed  eagerness  for  her  ar- 
rival. He  had  felt  a  distinct  uneasi- 
ness as  to  how  she  would  receive  his 
gift.  It  had  been  many  years  since  he 
had  sent  flowers  to  a  woman,  and  his 
boldness  filled  him  with  increasing 
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apprehension.  The  sight  of  the  rose, 
one  of  his,  caused  the  blood  to  lighten 
his  grave,  stoical  face  with  vivid  scar- 
let. He  picked  up  his  knife  and  fork 
and  attacked  his  meal  with  unaccus- 
tomed enthusiasm. 

It  must  have  been  fully  fifteen  min- 
utes later  that  the  Lonely  Woman's 
eyes  sought  his  across  the  table  with 
a  little  smile  of  appreciation  for  his 
thoughtfulness.  When  had  anybody 
ever  sent  her  a  flower?  A  wave  of 
intense  gratitude  surged  over  her. 
Gradually  the  world  had  come  to  seem 
a  better  place  to  live  in;  she  might 
yet  be — happy!  And  a  month  ago 
she  had  been  willing,  nay,  had  deliber- 
ately, planned  to  leave  it  forever! 

When  dinner  was  finished,  she  rose 
abruptly  and  hurried  out  to  the 
friendly  darkness  of  the  veranda.  She 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts 
— away  from  the  prying  gaze  of 
strangers.  No  desecrating  eye  must 
probe  into  her  heart  and  discover  there 
the  tiny  blossom  of  joy  whose  exist- 
ence she  was  cherishing  with  such 
jealous  care.  And  a  month  ago 

The  Silent  Man's  shadow  cut  across 
the  glimmering  moonlight.  The  Lone- 
ly Woman  started  up  with  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  embarrassment. 

"You  are  wearing  my  rose?"  he 
asked,  with  a  whimsical  smile. 

For  answer  she  nodded  gently,  and 
touched  the  flower  with  soft,  tremulous 


fingers.  Its  sweet,  elusive  perfume 
drifted  to  them  on  the  night  air.  The 
man  felt  his  heart  beat.  Looking  down 
at  her,  he  was  conscious  of  a  sudden, 
keen  yearning  for  the  Lonely  Woman 
— a  desire  to  have  her  always  near 
him,  a  mad,  irresistible  longing  to 
touch  her. 

"In  the  past  four  weeks,"  he  began 
awkwardly,  "we've  learned  more 
about  each  other  than  most  people 
ever  know.  We  have  both  been  used 
rather  roughly  by  fate.  We've  both 
been  weak,  and  wretchedly  unhappy. 
But  I  think  we  were  walking  blindfold 
through  life,  and — and  stumbled  across 
each  other.  Life  has  plenty  of  good 
things  and  happiness  to  offer,  though 
we  were  doing  our  best  to  pass  them 
by."  He  moved  a  step  closer,  bent  and 
drew  both  her  unresisting  hands  into 
his.  "Can't  we  quit  the  old  life,  dear, 
and  make  a  new  one  for  ourselves — 
together  ?" 

The  Lonely  Woman  did  not  look  up. 
She  did  not  even  speak.  Presently  the 
man  felt  a  warm  drop  light  on  their 
interlocked  hands.  Without  a  word 
he  drew  her  to  her  feet  and  forced  the 
appeal  of  his  earnest  eyes  upon  her. 
Her  head  hung  low  in  mute  surrender. 
Then  all  at  once  he  found  himself 
holding  her  close  to  his  heart.  He  held 
her  there  a  full  minute,  and  when  it 
was  gone,  the  world  had  changed  for- 
ever for  them  both. 


THE   SIFTINGS 

BY    I/CTRANA    SHELDON 

Into  the  present's  strong,  dividing  sieve 

The  sere,  dead  ashes  of  the  past  are  flung; 

A  wide  earth's  errors  from  the  ages  wrung, 
While  man  and  man,  in  learning  how  to  live, 

Burned  fast  the  fagots  of  experience 
Upon  the  altars  of  each  crumbling  creed, 
And  in  the  flame  of  sacrificial  greed 

Seared  deep  the  brand  of  his  own  ignorance. 
Now  once  again  progression's  pyres  glow, 

And  from  the  sifted  embers  of  the  past 

The  unscathed  truths  into  the  fires  are  cast, 
That  from  the  ashes  of  all  pain  and  woe 

The  purer  light  of  knowledge  may  arise; 
A  last  strong  flame  to  gild  man's  victories. 


BY     BILLEB    GL.TKN 


CARRUGERS  was  a  genius.  He 
knew  it.  That  no  one  else  did 
was  no  matter.    He  was  still 
"It"  in  letters  ornamental  and 
flourished — a      glory-laden,      divine- 
gaited,  storm-hurling  son  of  the  gods, 
born  to  bequeath  the  world  in  which  he 
lived. 

Yes,  he  knew  it.  He  felt  it  in  every 
stir  of  his  young  blood,  as  he  also  car- 
ried the  dream  of  it,  the  old  dream  of 
it,  in  his  young  eyes.  For  it  had  be- 
come almost  a  mania  with  him. 

But  that  wasn't  all.  Hadn't  he  placed 
that  unique  classic  of  country  life,  his 
short  story,  "The  Immigrant,"  with 
The  Advocate:  a  real  masterpiece 
which  had  attracted  no  end  of  atten- 
tion, especially  among  his  fellow  clerks 
in  the  office  at  Aubrey.  Even  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Aubrey  Weekly  Intelligencer 
had  congratulated  him  upon  the  effort, 
offering  him  a  signed  column  in  his 
own  paper;  the  column  he  had  been 
creating  with  such  painstakedness  ever 
since,  till  the  high  places  of  his  soul 
revolted. 

Moreover,  hadn't  he  placed  other 
short  stories  with  other  magazines  in 
the  big  world  outside,  the  big.  hustling, 
metropolitan  world  to  which  his  voices 
ever  cried;  yes,  even  in  New  York 
City  itself!  And  if  they  had  been 
magazines  of  the  lower  class,  they 
were  none  the  less  magazines,  maga- 
zines which  blazoned  the  voices  of  his 
genius,  and  printed  his  name  in  big 
black  type  on  their  title  page. 

And  the  very  tip  of  his  achievement 
had  been  to  place  a  poem  with  one  of 
the  biggest  magazines — a  top-notcher 
— whose  acceptance  and  payment  of 
eight  dollars  for  eight  lines  had  fairly 
taken  his  breath  away.  Eight  lines 
only,  hxit  a  poem  none  the  less,  a  poem 


he  had  not  thought  much  about  at  the 
time,  and  with  regard  to  which  he  was 
certain  he  could  do  infinitely  better. 

Carrugers  considered  himself  a  gen- 
ius. Even  his  friends  had  come  to  that 
conclusion,  and  admitted  it  frankly,  as 
his  enemies  proved  the  point  by  dis- 
puting it  with  unnatural  emphasis;  and 
encompassing  him,  ever  fluttering  him 
about,  with  a  distinctive,  negligent 
charm  like  the  trailing  grace-garment 
of  a  woman,  was  the  significance  of  his 
isolation — the  calm,  sure  glory  of  one 
who  had  not  only  written  things,  but 
had  found  publishers;  in  the  same  lo- 
cality were  others  who  had  written 
things  and  had  failed  to  get  them  pub- 
lished. For  there  were  others.  One  of 
these  was  conspicuous,  even  in  Au- 
brey. 

Maria  Stiggs,  society  editor  of  the 
Intelligencer,  had  for  time  indefinite 
been  signing  herself  "Lena  Leona 
Lowland,"  and  signing  herself  only. 
Maria  Stiggs,  spinster,  had,  too,  for 
time  indefinite,  been  pushing  a  care- 
fully sharpened  lead  pencil  in  the 
direction  of  fame  and  the  magazines — 
and  pushing  it  only.  In  other  words, 
Maria  Stiggs,  possessed  of  a  small  in- 
come, no  man  to  spend  it,  and  a  tem- 
per, had  become  by  her  own  efforts  a 
more  finished  spinster  and  a  very  fin- 
ished critic,  especially  in  regard  to  edi- 
tors and  "young  upstarts."  Maria 
Stiggs  was  a  failure. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  Maria  Stiggs  re- 
garded Carrugers  with  lofty  indiffer- 
ence. Carrugers  tolerated  her  from 
the  height  of  the  Heaven-born,  and 
passed  on,  his  shoulders  straightened, 
his  young  head  held  high. 

It  was  sad,  of  course,  but  every  one 
could  not  possess  the  gift  or  achieve 
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success.  So  Carrugers  told  himself. 
And  Carrugers  passed  on  to  other 
tilings  beside. 

When  a  man's  wings  trail  to  the 
edges  of  the  universe  the  wish  is  inevi- 
table and  not  far  behind  to  kick  the 
earth  from  his  feet  once  and  for  all  at 
the  spot  where  he  stands.  Because 
Carrugers  was  Carrugers,  Aubrey, 
with  its  five  thousand  provincial  souls 
and  irksome  office  work,  had  become 
too  small  for  him. 

So  the  dream  grew,  as  dreams  will, 
grew  as  the  sun  grows  out  of  the  East 
to  a  May  dawn.  And  to  Carrugers, 
walking  home  at  night  to  the  little  fruit 
farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  he  lived  with  his  elder  brother 
and  a  housekeeper,  the  voices  became 
cries,  his  surroundings  disreputable. 
Even  the  sylvan  music  of  the  wood- 
lands no  longer  charmed  or  stirred  his 
poetic  faculties ;  the  birds  twittering  in 
the  fresh  morning  air;  the  shimmering 
haze-lapped  dream  of  the  early  hills. 

This  was  nature,  perhaps,  but  he 
wanted  life;  to  prove  himself  in  the 
world  that  knew  a  man.  And  to  Carru- 
gers, as  to  all  genius,  opportunity  at 
last  came. 

When  his  brother  took  suddenly  ill 
and  died,  it  became  incumbent  upon 
Carrugers  to  do  other  than  office  work 
in  Aubrey.  He  placed  the  farm  in  the 
hands  of  a  renter,  a  selling  agent,  and 
bought  a  ticket  for  the  city,  his  bag- 
gage consisting  of  one  small  trunk  and 
one  valise  of  manuscripts. 

The  future  stretched  before  him  in 
prismatic  hues.  He  was  young  and 
hopeful  and  twenty-two,  the  age  at 
which  the  world  is  made  for  one,  not 

one  for  the  world. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  the  afternoon  following  the 
night  of  his  advent  in  Chicago  that 
Carrugers,  with  his  Brightest  and  Best 
stowed  safely  in  an  inside  pocket, 
found  himself  sauntering  somewhat 
nervously  across  the  editorial  rooms  of 
a  well  known  magazine,  the  Brightest 
and  Best  of  the  big  West.  He  realized 
he  was  walking  on  a  strip  of  mottled 
brown  carpet,  and  straight  toward  a 
red-haired  girl  sitting  at  a  typewriter. 


Except  for  this  one  person  the  office 
was  apparently  vacated.  In  his  career 
Carrugers  remembered  vaguely  that  it 
was  lunch  hour.  He  was  glad  of  this, 
and  also  of  the  red-haired  girl.  She 
was  plain,  defiantly  plain. 

In  a  voice  not  at  all  in  accord  with 
the  loudness  of  her  appearance,  but 
very  soft  and  silken,  she  told  him  that 
Miss  Sydney  would  attend  to  him,  and 
that  Miss  Sidney  was  within  a  certain 
door  on  the  left.  There  were  other 
doors  on  the  left,  but  eventually  he 
found  the  certain  one — and  Miss  Sid- 
ney.. He  stood  there,  nervously,  his 
head  thrown  back,  while  a  young  wo- 
man ran  a  cool,  gray  glance  all  over 
him. 

She  wasn't  pretty;  he  knew  that 
even  in  the  battle  with  his  confusion. 
Her  face  was  too  pale  in  spite  of  its 
focus  of  red  lips  and  clear,  unwavering 
eyes,  and  the  features  were  neither 
classical  nor  regular.  Yet  there  was 
character;  he  sensed  that.  Depths  in- 
expressible in  the  eyes  beneath  their 
frown,  and  neither  the  dignity  of  the 
chin  nor  the  almost  masculine  line  of 
the  mouth  could  quite  disguise  the 
brooding  pathos  and  delicacy  of  the 
lower  face.  Moreover,  she  was  young. 
Carrugers  felt  himself  struck  by  some- 
thing he  knew  not  what. 

Then  he  stammered  an  explanation. 
It  consisted  mostly  of  a  variation  on 
the  one  chord — that  he  had  brought 
his  Brightest  and  Best  to  the  editor  of 
the  Brightest  and  Best,  and  wished  to 
see  him  personally;  also  that  he  had 
written  for  many  magazines,  and  par- 
ticularly one.  No,  he  used  no  nom  de 
plume ;  he  wrote  simply  under  his  own 
name — J.  L.  Carrugers. 

The  young  woman  regretted  with  a 
smile  at  having  overlooked  his  work 
in  the  magazines;  regretted  also  that 
the  editor  was  out.  But  she,  herself, 
would  look  after  his  story  and  see  that 
it  received  due  consideration.  He 
could  call  in  three  days.  She  hoped 
they  would  find  it  as  good  as  she  could 
wish  it  to  be.  Then  she  frowned  and 
smiled  again,  and  Carrugers  bowed 
himself  out  without  knowing  how,  and 
felt  himself  very  much  elated  without 
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knowing  why.  He  felt  confident  that 
he  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  de- 
ceived the  young  lady  regarding  his 
own  talents. 

In  the  bundle  of  poetry  which  filled 
his  valise  there  were  two  other  story 
manuscripts.  That  same  afternoon  he 
submitted  these  to  two  publishers. 

What  was  there  so  insuperable 
about  Mount  Olympus  to  an  artist 
born?  The  important  thing  was  to  be 
on  the  spot  and  in  touch  with  real  life, 
its  plot  and  counterplot.  And  the  check 
for  his  Brightest  and  Best  laughed  up 
at  Carrugers,  digit-headed,  natlght- 
eyed,  from  the  dirty  city  pavement; 
the  check  so  glowingly  proffered  him 
in  the  outstretched,  enthusiastic  hand 
of  the  young  woman  eager  in  her  wel- 
come of  a  new  "find,"  a  hand  that  Car- 
rugers suddenly  recalled  was  some- 
thing of  a  white  wonder  and  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Somehow,  he  had  for- 
gotten that  she  was  not  the  editor;  not 
the  Great  One  he  had  really  wished  to 
see. 

That  evening,  as  a  way  to  a  theme 
from  real  life,  he  bought  a  ticket  to  un- 
real art  at  a  Bowery  show.  And  af- 
terwards the  high-flood,  the  moon-lust 
of  the  big  city  by  electric  light  rolled 
laughing  about  his  naked  soul,  which 
cried  out  in  protest.  It  was  not  till  the 
next  day,  however,  that  he  found  the 
theme. 

Sometimes  of  a  dull  morning  this 
great  Western  giantess,  a  metropolis 
where  all  the  world  come  to  grin  and 
scrape  their  shoes,  rolls  and  tosses  a 
little  longer  than  usual  in  the  gray 
blanket  of  her  sleep  before  finally 
throwing  off  covers  for  good  and  rising 
to  the  supreme  practical  fullness  of 
her  life.  Also  at  these  times  there  is 
often  a  wet  chill  drifting  off  the  lake, 
and  it  is  cold. 

Carrugers,  an  early  riser,  and  lightly 
clad  for  such  an  hour,  stood  on  a  street 
corner  and  shivered.  The  fog  wrapped 
him  in  isolation,  held  him  there 
numbed  and  aghast  while  he  watched 
the  huge  leviathan  of  city  life  strug- 
gling into  consciousness.  Sounds  fell 
about  him  like  leathern  hammers.  And 
the  tap,  tap,  of  increasing  footfalls  as 


the  thin  stream  of  early  pedestrians 
grew,  the  while  bringing  faces  that 
swept  to  him,  question-eyed,  hungry, 
vindictive,  and  swept  away  again. 
Battling  a  gnawing  feeling  of  home- 
sickness and  troubled  by  the  question 
of  the  faces,  Carrugers  turned  back 
to  his  room. 

Then  something  came  to  him,  and  he 
wrote,  hungrily,  passionately;  not  of 
the  city  life,  with  its  swarming,  stifling 
millions,  but  of  home;  the  little  farm, 
rich  in  its  solitude,  its  peace,  and  Au- 
brey, a  place  of  dreams,  a  maiden  aim- 
lessly winding  the  sunlit  coils  of  her 
hair  by  the  gleaming  mirror  of  the 
river.  He  had  fancied  he  hated  these 
things. 

It  was  this  story  of  his  country  life 
that  he  took  to  her  when  he  went  back 
to  learn  the  fate  of  his  Brightest  and 
Best.  Carrugers  could  no  more  doubt 
his  Brightest  and  Best  than  he  could 
doubt  his  own  soul. 

So  when  he  went  in  to  her  with  this 
supreme  self-confidence  in  his  eyes, 
the  young  woman  did  not  immediately 
tell  him;  instead,  she  thrummed  the 
table  with  the  white  wonder  that  was 
her  hand,  and  smiled  a  welcome.  Any- 
thing better  calculated  to  keep  an  au- 
thor's hopes  at  high  pitch  than  that 
smile  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
Carrugers  meant  to  accept  the  good 
news  with  graciousness,  and  in  this 
elation  he  felt  himself  suddenly,  gen- 
erously sorry  for  that  suggestion  of 
pathos,  of  tragedy  in  her  face.  Some- 
time, he  promised  himself,  she  would 
perhaps  tell  him,  and  he  would  write 
her  story.  Neither  would  he  forget  to 
mention  the  white  wonder  of  her  hand, 
nor  the  significant  poise  of  her  head 
in  its  hood  of  dark  hair. 

Then  right  in  the  midst  of  his  pity, 
right  in  the  midst  of  his  lingering 
glance  on  her  lower  face  where  the 
smile  and  the  pathos  most  dwelt,  her 
firm,  delicate  chin  drew  into  sterner 
lines,  and  with  the  smile  still  hovering 
about  her  lips,  she  told  him;  told 
him  so  kindly  that  he  did  not  quite 
comprehend  at  first;  but,  standing 
there  dumbfounded,  took  to  compre- 
hending in  a  dim,  slow,  matter-of-fact 
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way  other  things  besides.  That  she, 
herself,  was  reader  for  the  magazine; 
that  she,  only,  had  to  do  with  his 
Brightest  and  Best;  that  for  some  un- 
known reason  he  had  taken  a  sudden 
and  altogether  unnatural  dislike  to  her. 
Then  in  the  blank  space  in  his  mind 
which  followed  he  was  aware  of  me- 
chanically taking  the  other  manuscript 
from  his  pocket  and  laying  it  on  her 
table,  beside  the  other  one,  and  against 
his  own  wishes.  He  picked  "the  other 
one"  up  and  turned  it  over  in  his  hand, 
looking  at  it  wonderingly.  Then  reali- 
zation came  to  him  like  the  swift  flash 
of  a  knife. 

With  the  manuscript  crushed  in  his 
hand  he  swung  savagely  to  the  end  of 
the  room  and  back.  With  his  hand 
trembling  on  the  table  and  leaning 
over  it  toward  her,  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  tense,  faltering  tones : 

"Then,  what  kind — of  stories — do 
you  want?" 

It  was  to  that  question  the  "some- 
thing" she  usually  restrained  leaped 
out: 

She  arose,  the  far-down  depths  of 
her  eyes  glowing  strangely,  and  by  a 
touch  of  her  hand  drew  him  to  the 
window. 

"There,"  she  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
the  whirlpool  of  the  street  beneath  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  of  subdued  passion 
that  thrilled  him  in  spite  of  himself, 
"there  is  the  kind  of  stories  we  want. 
Stories  that  echo  the  very  drum-throb 
of  humanity,  stories  that  breathe  at- 
mosphere and  deal  with  the  divine 
rawness  of  life.  Stories  that  live  and 
move  the  same  as  a  man  walks  and 
breathes.  Neither  pink-tea  effusions 
nor  concoctions  of  hysteria ;  yet  stories 
that  laugh  and  weep  as  men  laugh  and 
weep,  wiping  away  their  tears.  Stories 
built  on  action  as  the  body  is  built  on 
the  skeleton,  but  clothed  in  the  divine 
raiment  of  flesh,  of  blood  and  person- 
ality, flesh  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst, 
but  always  divine.  Write  me  stories 
like  that  and  I  will  find  you  all  the 
fame  that  can  ever  come  to  a  man.  Go 
down,  instead  of  up.  Find  your  wings 
in  the  gutter  and  they  will  be  wings. 
Be  proud  of  humanity,  live  in  it,  glory 


in  it,  and  above  all  tell  it  true  in  spite 
of  every  form,  every  convention,  and 
every  prejudice  known  to  it.  Write  as 
a  man  not  ashamed  in  the  hope  of  his 
world,  nor  too  ready  to  take  his  hat 
off  to  a  star.  Write  like  that,  and  man 
will  accord  you  homage." 

She  paused,  pressing  her  hands  to- 
gether and  looked  him  with  glowing 
eyes  in  the  face. 

"But  you — you,"  he  stammered, 
"you,  who  talk  like  this  must  surely  be 
akin  to  a  genius  yourself." 

Her  hands  settled  themselves,  and 
her  glance  wandered  to  the  street,  the 
pathos  growing  at  her  mouth. 

"I  thought  so  once,"  she  said  slowly, 
"but  I  know  better  now.  It  requires 
some  one  stronger,  some  one  less 
afraid  of  the  big  forces  of  life  than 
I.  I  failed  as  thousands  before  me 
have  failed,  as  thousands  to  come  will, 
and  it  is  no  shame  to  fail  at  such  a 
task.  Only  it  is  better  not  to  be  a 
genius  at  all  than  a  half  one,  a  medi- 
ocre success.  I  could  not  stand  that. 
I  don't  think  any  one  could  who  really 
knows.  It  is  better  only  to  know  that 
you  can  feel  and  to  try  and  give  the 
glory  to  one  who  can  write.  Can  you?" 

Carrugers  met  her  eyes  steadily,  but 
blushed.  He  had  been  thinking  of 
Maria  Stiggs,  who  had  also  failed. 

"I  will  try,"  he  said,  more  earnest 
than  he  had  ever  been.  "I  will  go  now 
— and  bring  it  to  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  think  I  know  what  you  mean." 

"Do!"  Then  as  she  went  back  to 
her  chair,  her  manner  suddenly 
changed  to  that  of  the  reader. 

"You  know,"  she  went  on,  half- 
whimsically,  as  if  in  defense  of  her- 
self, "I  am  doing  you  a  great  favor 
by  this  sort  of  conversation.  I  am  not 
obliged  to  talk  or  to  give  advice  to 
story  writers.  I  judge  them.  It  is  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  judge  you  too 
quickly  or  harshly  that  I  have  said 
these  things.  But  I  always  judge 
sooner  or  later.  I  always  know." 

Yet  the  warning  in  the  words  was 
utterly  lost  upon  her  companion.  Stand- 
ing there  still  profoundly  moved  by 
her  first  outburst,  the  big  glory  of  the 
world,  the  world  of  genius  she  had 
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conjured,  seemed  suddenly  like  a  full- 
blown rose  to  have  opened  out  to  him. 
And  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  pluck 
the  perfect  wearing  of  it,  he  felt  that 
it  was  not  only  for  himself  but  for  her, 
as  his  champion,  she  who  had  failed, 
to  pin  the  flower  upon  her  breast. 

In  the  impulse  of  that  thrill  he  bent 
very  close  to  her.  "I  will  try  not  to 
fail  you,"  he  said  huskily.  "Believe 

me."    And  then  he  was  gone. 

*  *  *  * 

Thus  it  was  that  Carrugers  began 
his  Quest,  down  there,  too,  in  the  glut 
of  the  street,  where  his  sensitive  young 
soul,  in  spite  of  its  fervid  desire,  some- 
times stood  still  and  shivered.  And 
because  of  this,  perhaps,  he  pursued  it 
all  the  more  eagerly.  And  with  the 
travail  of  man  it  seemed  to  him  he  had 
conquered.  Down  there  in  the  bizarre, 
glory-touched  web  of  the  streets,  in  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  mass,  in 
the  faces  and  voices  of  laughing-eyed 
children,  of  ragamuffins,  hucksters, 
coquettes,  the  steel  plunge  of  com- 
merce and  the  cower  of  sentiment,  pas- 
sion and  placidity,  servility,  rebellion, 
compromise  and  regret,  the  whole  big- 
singing  brew  of  things  apparently 
meaningless,  he  wrought  to  depict  the 
meaning  of  the  life  around  him.  He 
followed  the  path  she  had  pointed  till 
at  the  last  moment,  by  what  appeared  a 
divine  streak  of  luck,  he  fell  unex- 
pectedly on  the  banana-vender,  the 
center  of  that  thrilling  incident  of  the 
street,  and  carried  his  theme  back  to 
his  room  in  triumph. 

He  submitted  this  new  story  to  her. 
He  remembered  standing  there,  his 
back  to  her,  his  face  to  the  street, 
where  spread  his  dream,  or  hers,  rather 
— as  she  read  it,  the  hope  of  success 
tingling  in  all  his  veins.  Then  he 
turned  at  her  voice,  to  the  same  smile 
of  sympathy  in  her  eyes,  the  same 
firm  melancholy  of  chin  he  had  re- 
marked at  their  former  meeting. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  this  is 
not  what  we  want.  I  am  afraid,  after 
all,  you  did  not  quite  understand.  It  is 
not  the  prose  poetry  of  detail,  of  out- 
ward fact,  we  desire,  but  that  of  ele- 
mental fact  bearing  the  present  in 


bloom." 

And  so  she  had  gone  on  with  that 
supreme  conceit,  that  dramatic  power 
of  hers,  till  once  again,  in  spite  of  his 
hurt  feelings,  he  stood  thrilled  and 
transfixed;  and  once  again  he  kneeled 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  her  gods,  and  vowed 
the  vow  of  his  success. 

And  this  time,  through  the  streets 
and  by-lanes  he  pursued  his  quest 
even  more  relentlessly;  pursued  it  till 
he  seemed,  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
endeavor,  to  hold  it  in  the  very  hollow 
of  his  hand.  Then  setting  it  down 
clearly,  methodically,  painstakingly, 
he  sent  it  to  her;  sent  it,  not  that  he 
feared  rejection  this  time,  but  that  he 
feared  himself.  For  he  had  suddenly 
conceived  a  strange  shyness  with  re- 
gard to  her. 

In  his  room  that  afternoon  he  found 
the  manuscript  returned,  together  with 
the  two  others  that  had  been  rejected 
at  the  offices  of  the  smaller  publica- 
tions ;  there  was  a  cruel  little  note  from 
her,  light  in  its  touch  as  the  sting  of  a 
wasp. 

He  read  it  mechanically: 

"I  cannot  say  how  much  I  regret  re- 
turning this  to  you,  but  in  justice  to 
the  magazine,  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 
If  you  read  the  manuscript  carefully 
over  yourself,  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand my  reasons,  and  appreciate  my 
position  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  you 
will  try  again. 

"F.  SIDNEY. 

"P.  S. — If  you  should  ever  need  my 
help,  do  not  be  afraid  to  come  to  me." 

Crushing  the  note  in  his  hand,  Car- 
rugers threw  it  on  the  floor  and 
stamped  on  it.  With  it  he  tossed  away 
his  faith  in  her;  why  should  she,  a 
failure,  judge  him? 

He  told  himself  that  he  had  written 
action  and  modern  life  as  he  paced  up 
and  down,  fingering  nervously  the  last 
dollar  in  his  pocket.  And  as  a  finale 
to  each  repetition,  he  also  told  himself 
that  with  provincial  editors  in  provin- 
cial towns  he  was  done  forever.  He 
would  send  his  manuscripts  to  New 
York  City,  where  they  knew  stories 
when  they  saw  them.  Then  he  became 
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aware  that  it  was  the  last  dollar  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  postage  was  always 
at  par,  as  well  as  appetite. 

Writing  the  last  two  stories  had 
consumed  weeks,  and  he  had  been 
short  of  money  to  begin  with.  His 
brother's  funeral  expenses  had  eaten 
up  practically  everything  in  the  way 
of  ready  cash,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  more  until  the  farm  was  sold. 

He  bought  postage  and  sent  his 
manuscripts  to  New  York,  where  they 
knew  stories  when  they  saw  them. 

Then  he  went  out  to  look  for  a  job. 

About  that  job,  either,  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  proud.  He  would  go  even 
back  to  his  old  work  as  stenographer 
for  a  few  weeks  until  the  checks  ar- 
rived on  the  acceptance  of  his  stories. 

There  proved  to  be  no  position  of 
stenographer  open  for  him.  Adver- 
tisements he  pursued  morning,  noon, 
and  night;  he  called  on  brusque  mana- 
gers, who  snapped  inquiries  at  him, 
then  told  him  he  was  too  late  or  that 
he  failed  to  fill  requirements.  He  filed 
applications  at  the  employment  bu- 
reaus of  typewriter  firms;  he  stood  in 
long  lines  of  unemployed,  patient  men 
and  women  converging  to  a  single 
wicket  in  a  single  office,  and  learned  to 
swear  beneath  his  breath  when  the 
wicket  closed  with  a  snap  before  he 
got  to  it;  he  wore  his  feet  out  tramp- 
ing long  distances  to  save  carfare,  and 
went  home  at  night  to  partake  of  a  diet 
of  v/ater  and  brown  bread. 

So  it  was  that  he  began  to  envy  even 
the  common  laborer  on  the  street;  the 
Dago,  sombre-eyed  and  "brother  to  the 
ox,"  who  swung  his  pick  beneath  the 
eye  of  his  foreman  in  the  broiling 
pavement  sun  and  mopped  his  brow 
with  a  hand  of  grime. 

At  such  sights,  Carrugers  now 
paused,  thrilled,  at  the  man's  ten  hours, 
his  fifteen  cents  an  hour,  his  sureness 
of  work  on  the  morrow.  It  seemed  un- 
accountable the  piling  up  of  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  day  after  day,  like  that,  a 
thing  beyond  expectation. 

Reflecting  over  his  last  crust  of 
bread,  Carrugers  decided  to  become  a 
common  laborer.  He  had  lived  for 
nearly  two  weeks  on  fifty  cents,  and 


the  landlord  of  the  miserable  garret  to 
which  he  had  moved  was  threatening 
seizure  and  ejectment. 

But  the  fates  were  against  him  still. 
The  field  of  common  labor  possessed 
its  conditions  of  employment,  too. 
And  heavy-jowled  foremen  shook  their 
heads  as  they  regarded  his  meagre 
shoulders,  his  haggard  face,  his  white, 
neat  hands,  and  they  turned  him  away. 
They  were  paying  for  muscle,  and 
wanted  it. 

So  turned  the  wheel.  Then  one  day 
at  last  he  stood  on  the  street  with  no 
place  to  go,  and  that  former  hunger  he 
had  thought  genius  lost,  in  the  intoler- 
able hunger  of  his  body. 

In  this  condition  he  wandered  into  a 
beer-stall  and  stood  there,  his  back  to 
the  door-jamb,  jealously  watching  the 
patrons  of  the  place  pay  for  their  drink 
and  select  their  sandwich.  While  hun- 
grily regarding  the  scene,  a  hand  fell 
on  his  shoulder.  A  voice  followed,  with 
harsh  inquiries  and  blustering  sudden- 
ly a  proposition.  Half  an  hour  later, 
when  he  had,  too,  sipped  his  drink  and 
eaten  his  sandwich,  he  was  aware  that 
because  some  one  else  had  "failed  to 
turn  up,"  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
the  low-browed  Greek  proprietor  to 
take  the  job  of  shining  shoes,  the 
wages  to  be  three  meals  a  day  and 
commission. 

His  blood  boiled  at  the  thought, 
and  yet  he  was  very  much  surprised  at 
his  blood.  The  three  meals  stood  out 
distinctly,  and  the  commission  meant 
room-rent. 

When  the  garret  keeper  took  him 
back  that  night  on  chance  because  he 
had  found  "work,"  it  seemed  to  him 
he  was  having  an  unusual  streak  of 
luck. 

His  blood  continued  to  boil  at 
times,  however,  despite  the  three 
meals  a  day  and  commission;  gradu- 
ally he  fell  into  the  habit  of  arguing 
with  this  feeling  calmly. 

Was  not  the  shining  of  shoes,  after 
all,  an  art?  Society  looked  down  on 
it,  but  Society  required  its  shoes  to  be 
shined  just  the  same ;  but  then  he  had 
always  looked  down  on  Society.  More- 
ever,  was  it  not  approved  of  ethics  to 
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be  humble — and  have  three  meals  a 
day?  Besides,  he  was  expecting 
something,  expecting  it  in  a  vague, 
matter  of  fact  way.  It  came  at  last, 
too. 

One  night  about  a  week  after  he 
had  got  his  job  he  stood  staring  at  his 
five  manuscripts  back  from  New  York 
City.  As  if  to  make  their  rejection 
more  emphatic,  they  had  come  to  him 
in  a  bunch  by  the  mail  deliveries  of 
that  day. 

Yet  it  was  not  them  he  saw  as  he 
stood  there  staring,  but  the  face  of 
the  girl  who  had  first  rejected  them. 
Her  words  came  back  to  him:  "The 
stories  an  editor  never  wants  are 
stories  as  bad  as  the  author's  worst, 
but  the  stories  the  editor  always  will 
want  are  stories  as  good  or  better  than 
his  best." 

He  had  failed,  and  yet  it  didn't 
seem  to  matter  much;  nothing  mat- 
tered. Indeed,  his  failure  brought  a 
sort  of  deliverance.  He  knew,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  same  certainty  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  fallen  into  a  for- 
tune, that  never  would  he  have  to 
shine  another  shoe  for  that  frowning 
Greek;  that  three  meals  a  day,  or  no 
meals  a  day,  or  a  roof  over  his  head, 
did  not  matter  to  him  any  more.  Then 
he  remembered  for  the  first  time  that 
story  of  country  life  which  the  girl 
had  returned  to  him,  corrected,  advis- 
ing him  to  take  it  to  another  editor. 
He  searched  for  it  in  his  valise,  and 
laid  it  alongside  of  the  others. 

Except  as  further  confirmation,  it 
didn't  matter,  either. 

For  some  undefinable  reason,  the 
next  morning  he  followed  her  instruc- 
tions. But  when  the  editor  to  whom 
she  had  referred  him  accepted  the 
story  on  the  spot,  promising  payment 
on  publication,  it  neither  thrilled  nor 
stirred  him.  It  set  him  thinking, 
mechanically,  indifferent,  that  was  all. 
Perhaps  she  would  also  correct  the 
others,  not  that  it  made  any  differ- 
ence. Yet  he  went  with  them  to  the 
office,  and,  because  it  was  after  hours, 
to  her  private  address,  as  indicated  on 
her  card. 

It  seemed  an  age  that  he  stood  wait- 


ing, frowning  into  the  fireplace;  an 
age  that  drifted  wearily,  colorless  and 
insipid.  Then  he  became  suddenly 
aware  that  she  had  entered  some  few 
moments  before  through  the  portieres 
at  the  side;  he  remembered  vaguely 
something  had  stirred  and  was  stand- 
ing there  staring  at  him;  yet  not  star- 
ing, either,  for  it  was  a  gaze  of  utter 
comprehension.  And  that  look  in  her 
eyes  brought  it  all  back  to  him,  all 
that  he  had  forgotten  how  to  feel.  He 
put  his  hands  to  his  head  as  though 
something  had  struck  him  there,  and 
backed  to  the  door. 

"I  beg — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he 
stammered.  "I  know;  I  should  not 
have  come.  I  will  go  immediately." 

But  she  only  smiled  a  quiet  smile, 
and  approached  him  gently. 

"I  want  you  to  stay,"  she  said.  And 
the  pity  in  her  tone  hurt  him  more 
than  all  he  had  suffered. 

He  took  the  chair  she  offered  him, 
sitting  with  bowed  head.  Then  by 
and  by  he  knew  she  had  drawn  an- 
other chair  beside  him,  and  he  felt 
a  touch  on  his  shoulder. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  about  it?"  she 
said,  simply. 

He  did.  In  a  dry,  harsh,  abrupt 
tone  he  told  her  the  wretched  story, 
told  her  with  an  austere  meagreness 
more  illustrative  than  detail,  pausing 
at  intervals  to  control  the  fierce  beat- 
ing of  that  flame  within  which  threat- 
ened to  break  out  in  spite  of  all  his 
restraint.  At  the  end,  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  there  was  a  moisture  in 
hers. 

Then  he  made  an  effort  as  if  to 
leave,  the  manuscripts  in  his  hand. 
But  with  a  little  movement  toward 
him,  she  protested.  Something  had 
suddenly  come  to  her,  for  her  eyes 
were  bright  as  stars. 

"Of  course  I'll  correct  them,"  she 
said,  "but  not  now.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  another  chance,  and  I  think 
you  will  make  good.  Do  you  remem- 
ber, but  perhaps  you  did  not  know, 
there  was  a  poem  with  that  first  man- 
uscript you  left  me.  It  is  good;  I  am 
going  to  pay  you  for  it  now." 

She  paused,   as   if   in     momentary 
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struggle  with  the  color  that  had 
flamed  into  her  cheeks,  and  he  looked 
at  her  vaguely,  understanding  her 
delicate  charity,  but  incapable  of  con- 
tradicting it. 

Then  she  went  firmly,  steadily  on. 
"I  want  you  to  buy  food  with  that 
money,  not  the  kind  of  food  you've 
been  getting,  but  food  that  is  food;  I 
want  you  to  feel  the  warmth  of  blood, 
of  ambition,  and  endeavor  in  your 
body  again,  and  then  I  want  you  to 
write,  write  as  you  never  wrote  be- 
fore or  thought  of  writing.  If  you  will 
ever  be  able  to  write  it  should  be  now, 
now  when  you've  touched  the  very 
bottom — when  you  have  lived. 

A  note  of  passion  had  come  to  her 
voice,  and  she  linked  her  hands  ner- 
vously. 

He  rose  abruptly,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room. 

He  paused  before  her,  his  eyes  glis- 
tening: "I  believe  you  are  right;  that 
I  should  do  it  now  if  I've  got  it  in  me. 
And  I  will.  Only  have  faith  in  me, 
have  faith!" 

He  remembered  little  else  after  that 
except  that  she  thrust  the  bill  in  his 
coat  pocket  as  he  went  out.  He 
was  walking  on  air,  soft,  free,  deli- 
cious air,  and  straight  to  a  woman 
with  bright  eyes  whose  smiles  and 
tears  were  for  him. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  that 
night  when  he  came  with  the  new 
story.  A  chair  was  drawn  near  her, 
as  though  she  had  been  expecting  him. 
He  had  stepped  in  quietly,  and  as 
she  did  not  turn  her  head,  paused 
there,  gazing  at  her  a  moment;  at  the 
mingling  of  light  on  the  dark  hair, 
the  exquisite  melancholy  of  her  face 
in  repose.  She  was  his  judge  and  his 
jury,  and  he  was  content,  even  though 
he  had  come  to  her  with  the  hope  of 
the  newly-born,  knowing  he  had  done 
his  best.  Then  he  moved  softly  to 
her  side,  to  the  chair  that  seemed  to 
invite  him,  and  handed  her  the  manu- 
script. Neither  of  them  spoke,  yet 
there  was  a  dramatic  tenseness  in  the 
air.  She  flashed  him  a  smile,  that  was 
all,  and  fluttered  the  pages,  a  smile  of 
faith  in  him! 


Then  she  began  to  read,  aloud.  He 
turned  away  his  head,  his  brain  throb- 
bing, and  gazed  into  the  coals.  She 
read  now  with  the  hovering  accent  of 
the  critic  ready  to  pounce  on  error  or 
defect.  She  paused  once  or  twice, 
then  floundered  altogether.  Yet  he 
did  not  look  up.  But  he  winced  be- 
neath the  sudden  change  in  her  tone 
as  she  went  on.  The  coals  as  he  gazed 
had  blurred  into  one  molten  mass.  The 
throbbing  had  become  a  confusion  in 
his  mind.  He  turned  to  her,  his  mouth 
open,  a  little  gasp  in  his  throat. 

"Don't,"  he  stammered.  "Oh, 
don't!"  And  once  more  he  sat  before 
the  fire  with  bowed  head,  a  man  who 
had  failed! 

Only  the  fire  spoke  now,  and  the 
wind  outside,  and  at  length  he  roused 
himself.  She  was  not  looking  at  him, 
but  into  the  coals,  a  pure,  unwavering 
gaze  that  seemed  to  include  infinity. 
Her  apparent  oblivion  of  him  hurt 
strangely.  He  arose  and  began  to 
pace  the  floor.  "My  God!"  he  heard 
himself  saying;  "it  was  bad  enough  to 
fail,  but  ten  times  harder  since  you 
taught  me  to  feel  these  things,  for  now 
you've  taught  me  to  love  you." 

His  thought  was  voiced  involuntar- 
ily, and  he  shuddered  even  as  he  said 
it.  The  silence  that  followed  fright- 
ened him.  Then  through  the  mist  that 
still  encompassed  him,  he  heard  her 
reply,  low,  broken  and  suggestive. 

"But  I — I  am  glad — that  you  have 
failed.  Every  real  genius,  I  think, 
loves  his  art  too  much — to  love — a 
woman!" 

Her  eyes  sought  him,  moist,  joyful 
.eyes.  Yet  even  now  he  could  not  be- 
lieve. His  hands  gripped  the  back  of 
his  chair;  he  gazed  at  her  steadfastly 
as  he  recalled  his  vain  efforts. 

"Are  you  forgetting,"  he  asked  bit- 
terly, "that  I  am  a  failure?" 

"No;  it  is  because  of  that,  and  per- 
haps because  I  am  one,  myself." 

"But  there  is  nothing  now  left  ex- 
cept the  farm,"  he  argued,  still  bat- 
tling with  the  profound  temptation  of 
his  emotion. 

She  arose  and  went  to  him.  "There 
are  ourselves,"  she  said,  softly. 
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ALONE,  standing  on  the  spray- 
driven  deck  of  the  Santa 
Clara,  Mr.  Harold  Camden 
peered  over  the  side  into  the 
swirling  water  below  him,  and  his 
gaze  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  some  ab- 
sorbing object  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Eight  bells  struck  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, arousing  Camden  from  his 
thoughts.  He  shuddered  for  an  in- 
stant as  a  gust  swept  along  the  deck. 
The  purr  of  the  engines  and  plunging 
of  the  ship  moved  a  certain  sense  of 
fascination  within  him.  The  lights  of 
the  deck  cast  a  weird  glow  into  the 
fine  fog  that  hung  over  the  ocean,  and 
he  was  content  to  return  to  his 
thoughts. 

He  looked  back  over  the  stern  into 
the  night,  black,  starless,  impenetrable, 
and  his  memory  returned  to  the  past, 
to  the  life  he  was  leaving  in  disgrace. 
Even  far  beyond  flew  his  thoughts  to 
his  home,  his  mother  and  father,  and 
the  mists  of  the  sea  seemed  to  blur 
the  clearness  of  his  eyes. 

He  pictured  his  home  and  the  leave- 
taking.  The  long  journey  and  finally 
the  opening  conflict  of  youth  against 
the  rumbling  wheels  of  commercial 
machinery.  He  saw  the  first  victory  in 
his  favor,  and  the  second  and  the  third. 
When  the  flush  of  success  was  in  his 
heart,  out  of  the  world  came  a  shaft  of 
abject  failure,  sending  a  pang  of  de- 
feat into  his  soul.  Camden's  past 
three  years  showed  a  course  dotted 
with  successes  and  failures.  Successes 
that  few  men  attain  and  failures  that 
have  driven  many  to  the  end. 

Far  away  in  the  distance,  in  his  rev- 
erie, he  saw  a  girl,  tall,  young,  and 
fair.  He  closed  his  eyes  to  blot  out 
the  memory.  Nearer,  he  saw  another 
and  another.  Around  each  girl,  to  him, 


there  seemed  to  be  a  failure,  a  defeat. 

He  was  leaving  the  town.  A  certain 
feeling  of  relief  came  with  the  reali- 
zation, and  then  a  great  regret.  Once 
again,  standing  closer,  there  appeared 
to  him  the  form  of  a  woman.  A  girl 
grown  to  womanhood,  tall,  majestic, 
commanding.  He  saw  the  same  pain 
written  on  her  face  as  on  the  day  when 
he  had  gone  to  her,  ashamed,  un- 
masked, a  cad.  She  stood  before  him 
even  in  the  murk  of  this  night,  and 
seemed  to  point  forward  into  the 
gloom. 

Half-following  the  direction  of  her 
phantom  arm,  Camden  saw  a  white, 
broad  light  sweep  the  black  waters,  to 
disappear  and  return  again.  He  forgot 
his  reverie.  His  thoughts  flew  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  and  silently  he 
watched  the  lighthouse  slip  by  to 
port.  One  bell  struck  the  half  hour, 
and  again  there  was  darkness  ahead. 

Before  his  eyes  her  form  once  more 
took  shape,  and  he  muttered  in  a  whis- 
per, "She  pointed  the  way.  She  helped 
me  when  the  others  dragged  me  on." 
The  days  of  friendship  flooded  back  to 
him.  The  first  fascination  of  a  pretty 
face;  the  intense  interest  for  a  month; 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  she  cared;  a  perfect  truth  to  her; 
and  now  he  knew  he  had  shammed, 
had  pretended,  and  had  lied.  He  re- 
called her  trust  and  devotion,  and  in 
the  half-rain,  his  cheeks  paled,  for  he 
remembered  her  kiss. 

She  was  different  to  him.  Very  dif- 
ferent, and  above  all,  she  was  human. 
He  had  been  "interested"  many  times 
in  his  life.  He  had  told  himself  and 
her  that  he  loved.  She  believed  him, 
but  he  could  not  believe  himself.  He 
met  and  sought  other  girls  and  became 
"interested."  He  excused  himself  from 
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her  and  lied.  He  kept  up  his  deceit 
and  she  knew  it,  but  yet  she  cared. 
Two  bells  struck  and  Camden  made  an 
unsteady  course  toward  his  cabin.  The 
wind  was  rising  and  the  sea  becoming 
rough.  A  storm  was  ahead. 

Before  Camden  finally  fell  asleep 
he  thought  of  the  future  of  his  life,  his 
destiny.  He  was  a  ship,  plunging 
through  life.  Now  calm  and  clear, 
then  dark  and  stormy.  As  the  captain, 
he  knew  in  his  heart  the  course.  He 
had  his  chart;  he  knew  the  rocks,  the 
temptations,  the  shallows,  the  blun- 
ders, the  reefs,  the  wrecks,  but  when 
it  was  dark  a  lighthouse  rose  up  to 
point  the  way.  To  him  it  was  dark 
now,  and  she  had  pointed  the  way.  The 
iron  plates  creaked,  and  the  old  ship 
shivered  and  groaned  while  Harold 

Camden  slept  and  dreamed. 

*  *  *  * 

Four  days  later  Camden  came  on 
deck  and  joined  a  small  gathering  of 
passengers.  The  sky  was  clear  and 
blue.  The  sea  was  blue  and  clear  and 
smooth.  A  brilliant  sun  cast  its  gener- 
ous warmth  over  the  decks.  Down 
fonvard,  sailors  lifted  hatches.  Steam 
spurted  from  the  winch  pipes,  and  gen- 
eral activity  contrasted  with  the  quiet 
and  serenity  of  the  past  few  days. 

Directly  over  the  bows  of  the  ship 
rose  a  hazy  blur — Hawaii,  the  home 
of  peace,  the  haven  of  tired  souls,  the 
eternal  end  of  sadness,  the  land  of 
flowers,  music  and  song.  In  that  speck, 
far  away  on  the  horizon,  Destiny  and 
Dame  Fortune  had  decreed  that  Har- 
old Camden  was  to  find  a  new  life,  a 
new  mind,  and  a  new  ambition.  Cam- 
den felt  satisfied  with  the  decree  of 
the  gods,  and  was  eager  for  the  land- 
ing. 

The  speck  seemed  to  rest  on  a  long, 
low,  flat  shore  line,  which  in  turn 
loomed  nearer.  The  haze  grew  into  a 
lofty  mountain,  a  perfect  green,  topped 
with  a  summer  mist.  Along  the  shore 
the  blue  ocean  broke  white  against  the 
yellow  sands.  Cocoanut  trees  and 
palms  swayed  gently  in  the  morning 
breeze,  and  homes  took  form  behind 
the  long  dull  wharves  and  piers.  Many 
ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  breakwater 


— ships  from  all  over  the  world.  Tugs 
whistled  shrilly;  Government  boats 
screamed  their  signals,  and  in  due  time 
the  Santa  Clara  lay  at  her  dock. 

A  thrill  trembled  in  Camden's  veins 
as  he  brushed  by  excited  groups  of 
passengers  and  made  for  the  gangway. 
His  eyes  gave  out  an  eager  gleam.  His 
mouth,  set,  powerful,  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  man  as  he 
went  down  the  side.  His  foot  touched 
Hawaii — he  was  in  Honolulu. 

Camden  hesitated  for  an  instant 
seeking  the  exit  from  the  pier.  His 
senses  realized  an  exquisite  perfume. 
He  felt  a  light  touch  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  turned  and  started,  for  he  found 
himself  gazing  down  into  eyes  of  deep 
violet.  Dark  hair  crowned  a  high,  fine 
forehead.  A  sweet,  girlish  face  smiled 
into  his,  her  lips  parted  and  brown 
arms  raised  as  she  placed  a  wreath  of 
yellow  lais  about  his  neck.  "Aloha," 
she  murmured  softly.  "Aloha." 

Camden  picked  up  the  suitcase  he 
had  let  fall  to  the  ground.  "Thanks," 
he  returned,  if  anything  a  little  ner- 
vously, and  turning,  he  walked  briskly 
down  the  pier.  At  the  end  near  the 
steps  he  stopped  for  an  instant  and 
turned.  A  slight,  girlish  figure  moved 
into  clear  view,  her  head  slightly 
bowed,  turned  towards  him.  He  mut- 
tered an  imprecation  and  ran  on  down 
the  steps. 

Many  miles  over  seas  an  American 

woman  was  trying  to  forget. 

*  *  *  * 

Honolulu  appealed  to  Camden.  The 
life,  the  luxury,  the  laziness.  A  cer- 
tain relaxation,  a  feeling  of  safety,  of 
assurance,  that  was  born  in  the  warmth 
of  the  land  and  sea,  and  lived  on  the 
freshness  of  the  perfumed  breeze  that 
gently  stirred  the  pepper  trees. 

Camden  made  many  acquaintances 
in  the  first  few  months  of  his  stay. 
Somehow  or  other,  men  would  come 
to  him  with  their  tales  of  woe  or  news 
of  success.  He  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to 
lament  with  the  down-nearted  and 
cheer  them.  Camden  received  many 
invitations  to  dances,  but  his  attend- 
ance was  rare. 
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Girls,  seeing  his  seeming  indiffer- 
ence, became  piqued  and  made  vows. 
Widows  forgot  buried  husbands,  and 
others  their  alimony,  but  elderly 
mothers  surpassed  all  in  their  efforts 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  Camden 
fought,  not  against  the  widows  and 
mere  girls,  but  against  himself,  and 
Camden  won. 

One  evening,  late  in  the  fall,  Cam- 
den left  the  narrow,  crazy  side  streets 
of  the  town,  and  boarding  a  street  car, 
sped  on  his  way  to  Waikiki  Beach. 
The  evening  was  warm  and  sultry  for 
the  late  season  of  the  year.  The  usual 
breeze  was  fitful  and  hot.  The  scent 
of  myriad  flowers  perfumed  the  air 
and,  with  the  added  fragrance  of  the 
sugar-canes,  overpowered  him  with  its 
richness.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  West, 
glowing  a  fiery  red,  and  sending  bars 
of  gold  toward  him  over  the  acres  of 
submerged  rice  fields.  Birds  circled 
high  in  the  heavens  singing  their  even- 
ing song.  The  never-ending  boom  of 
the  surf  on  the  shore  came  to  him  as 
the  car  sped  nearer  to  the  beach.  Fin- 
ally it  stopped,  and  Camden  stepped 
down  before  the  Moana  Hotel. 

The  sun  had  gone  now,  and  the  twi- 
light of  Hawaii  was  over  the  land. 
Camden  strode  into  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  past  the  clerk  who  nodded  a  wel- 
come to  him.  He  found  a  corner  on 
one  of  the  verandas  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  sat  down. 

Ten  months  had  passed  since  he  had 
first  set  foot  on  this  magic  island.  Hard 
work  had  resulted  in  success,  and  on 
the  morrow  he  was  to  sail  for  San 
Francisco,  the  cold,  merciless  town  he 
had  left,  as  he  then  vowed,  never  to 
return.  Camden  drew  a  cigarette  from 
a  heavy  silver  case,  a  present  from  a 
girl,  and  lay  back  comfortably  to  en- 
joy the  smoke.  A  crescent  moon  hung 
low  in  the  sky,  and  a  silver  edging 
touched  the  ripples  on  the  sea,  forming 
a  glowing  path  leading  far  away  to 
the  horizon.  His  eyes  followed  the 
path  of  silver,  and  to  him  it  led  to 
America,  California,  San  Francisco. 

A  couple  passed,  clearly  silhouetted 
in  the  moonlight.  They  stopped  to 
wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  night.  He 


saw  the  girl  slip  her  hand  into  the 
hand  of  her  companion,  and  they  stood 
still  for  a  long  time.  Camden  saw  all 
this,  and  he  smiled  a  wry,  satisfied 
smile. 

A  sound  of  ruffles  very  close  caused 
Camden  to  listen  attentively,  and  a 
moment  later  a  white  figure  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  spoke  to  him:  "Harold, 
is  that  you?  They  told  me  you  were 
here  somewhere,  and  I  wanted  to  see 
you." 

Camden  was  on  his  feet,  and  Anna 
Forbes  rested  back  in  the  comfortable 
chair.  "By  all  means,  Anna,"  Cam- 
den replied  cheerfully.  "I  am  glad  to 
admit  that  I  wanted  to  see  you,  too,  be- 
fore I  go,  but  what  is  the  trouble  now 
with  that  husband  of  yours?  Not 
drinking  again,  or  gambling,  or " 

"No,"  she  interrupted,  "not  that,  not 
that;  but  you  guessed  right.  It  is  he, 
and  it  is  trouble.  Don't  question  me: 
I  will  tell  you.  When  I  married  Jack 
Forbes  I  loved  him,  and  he  said  he 
loved  me.  I  have  watched  and  longed 
for  the  love  that  never  came.  He  did 
not  love  me,  and  now  I  know  it.  He 
lies  to  me  and  I  have  caught  him.  Last 
night  he  told  me  he  had  a  directors' 
meeting  at  the  club,  and  I  left  the 
house  and  followed  him  here  to  Wai- 
kiki— he  and  another  girl.  He  came 
home  late  this  morning,  and  lied,  lied, 
lied,  until  I  grew  tired  of  listening  to 
him.  I  hate  him,  and  am  going  to  leave 
him  and  divorce  him,  and " 

"Ruin  him,"  interrupted  Camden, 
who  had  been  smoking  quietly.  "Leave 
him,  divorce  him  and  ruin  him,"  he  re- 
peated. "Anna  Forbes,  you  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  You  will  love  him, 
study  him,  break  him,  and  hold  him. 
It  is  your  duty  to  make  him  love  you. 
Study  him  and  know  him  before  you 
leave  him.  Let  him  know  the  cad  he 
is.  He  knows  it.  He  must.  He  wants 
some  one  to  tell  him,  to  show  him,  to 
point  the  way.  He  is  worth  while." 

Anna  Forbes  rose  and  held  her  hand 
out  to  Camden.  The  pulsing  minors 
of  guitar  and  mandolin  trembled  from 
the  softly  lighted  dining  room  in  the 
east  wing.  "Harold  Camden,"  she 
paused,  "I  am  going  to  find  my  hus- 
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band.    All  I  wanted  was  some  one  to 
point  the  way." 

Camden  lit  another  cigarette.  The 
music  stopped,  and  out  on  the  silver 
sea  a  ship  steamed  by  on  its  way  to  the 
northern  island. 

•  *** 

The  following  morning  Camden 
paced  up  and  down  the  lobby  of 
Young's  Hotel,  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  time  when  he  would  leave  for  the 
dock.  His  impatience  was  too  much 
for  his  self-control,  and  he  set  out  to 
walk  the  few  blocks  to  the  wharf.  On 
the  way,  the  sounds  of  the  town  failed 
to  affect  him.  The  sun  was  common- 
place to  him  as  was  the  perfume  laden 
air.  The  spars  of  the  Mongolia  rose 
above  the  dock,  and  an  American  flag 
floated  from  the  masthead.  Camden 
strolled  leisurely  along  the  dock  to  the 
gangway.  Stevedores  shot  unwieldy 
bales  into  the  hold  of  the  immense 
liner,  but  all  these  details  escaped 
Camden's  eye.  Out  from  the  dream 
he  was  living  came  a  sweet  fragrance. 
A  wreath  of  yellow  lais  fell  about  his 
shoulders,  and  again  he  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  the  flower  seller.  "Aloha," 
she  smiled.  "Aloha.  You  leave  Ha- 
waii, to-day,  but  you  will  return  ?  Yes, 
you  will  return.  You  must  return  to 
Hawaii,  to  my  Honolulu." 

Camden's  eyes  rested  admiringly  on 
the  girl  before  him.  He  had  heard  of 
her — Luana,  the  flower  seller.  "Per- 
haps, yes,  Luana,"  he  replied;  "and 
here  is  fifty  cents  extra  for  the  lais 
you  gave  me  many  months  ago.  I 
have  it  in  my  trunk  in  my  cabin." 

"No,  sir,"  the  girl  replied  quickly, 
"you  must  not  take  the  lais  from  Ha- 
waii. When  the  ship  leaves,  you  must 
throw  it  on  the  water.  You  must  not! 
You  must  not!  It  is  not  good  luck!" 

Camden  laughed  at  the  girl's  con- 
cern. He  left  her  gazing  after  him  as 
he  had  done  months  before. 

Passengers  and  their  friends  trooped 
up  the  gangway,  standing  here  and 
there  around  the  decks.  The  time  for 


sailing  came,  and  the  siren  thundered 
out  the  warning  of  visitors  "all 
ashore."  The  winches  groaned  and 
creaked,  and  the  gang-plank  swung 
clear  of  the  deck.  A  slight  motion  was 
felt  as  the  ship  drew  away  from  the 
dock.  The  distance  widened.  Camden 
stood  on  the  port  side  watching  the 
fluttering  handkerchiefs.  At  his  side 
stood  an  exceedingly  handsome  wo- 
man. "Good-bye,  Jack,  dear,"  she 
called,  waving  to  the  mass  on  shore. 
Camden  followed  her  gaze  and  ^saw 
Jack  Forbes,  in  spotless  white,  smiling 
and  gesticulating  to  his  departing  love. 
"Damn  fool,"  he  drawled,  and  uncon- 
sciously shook  his  head. 

With  a  start,  Camden  ran  hurriedly 
to  his  deck  cabin  and  unlocked  his 
steamer  trunk.  Under  his  evening 
dress  he  found  a  paper  package  and 
returned  to  his  place  on  deck.  The 
liner  had  warped  clear  of  the  dock  and 
was  turning.  Out  on  the  end  of  the 
pier  he  saw  Luana,  the  flower  girl. 
With  a  flush,  he  raised  the  wreath  of 
lais  from  his  shoulders  and  threw  it  far 
over  the  side.  Again  he  threw,  and  a 
wreath  of  dried,  faded  lais  lay  on  the 
water  quite  near  the  fresh  flowers. 
Luana  was  waving  her  "good-bye." 
*  *  *  * 

Five  days  later  Camden  landed  in 
San  Francisco,  the  town  he  had  left  in 
hate.  The  old  places  looked  familiar 
and  pleased  him.  He  craned  his  neck 
as  he  drove  through  the  wide  streets  to 
his  hotel,  and  wondered  what  changes 
Time  had  brought  to  his  hopes. 

When  his  baggage  was  placed  and 
his  room  cleared  of  bell  boys  and  por- 
ters, Camden  moved  hesitatingly  to 
the  telephone  and  called  a  number. 
His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke :  "Girl, 
is  that  you?  I  am  home  again. 

want  to  see  you No?  You  won't? 

You  are— I  don't "     The  receiver 

had  been  hung  up. 

Camden  closed  his  eyes  for  jnst 
one  short  instant,  and  then,  taking  off 
his  coat,  he  lit  a  cigarette. 


THE    FALL    OF   GUY    LOFTUS 


BY    HABBY    COWEL.L, 


TO  SAY  THAT  Guy  Loftus 
was  vain  would  in  no  wise 
distinguish  him  from  other 
men.  "He's  the  vainest  man 
I  ever  met,"  was  the  verdict  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  no  one  was  better 
known  in  San  Francisco.  Vain  of  his 
looks  was  Guy,  vain  beyond  belief; 
eaten  up  by  family  pride ;  purse-proud, 
too;  but  the  thing  he  most  piqued  him- 
self upon  was  his  immunity  from  what 
he  called  "the  ridiculous  disease  of 
love."  He  had  a  tongue,  had  "High- 
and-Mighty,"  and  it  was  his  delight  to 
keep  his  friends  in  roars  of  laughter 
by  taking  off  the  absurd  antics  of  lov- 
ers "in  the  last  stage."  In  short,  Mr. 
Loftus  was  a  character. 

It  was  not  Guy's  fault,  however, 
that  his  ancestors  had  fed  gulls,  and, 
incidentally,  fishes,  over  the  rails  of 
the  "Mayflower;"  that  he  was  the  only 
son  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  mil- 
lionaire; that  he  had  inherited  his 
dead  mother's  beauty ;  that  women  had 
petted  and  spoiled  him  from  his  child- 
hood. It  must  be  said  in  his  favor 
that,  though  he  took  off  love-sick  wo- 
men, as  well  as  men,  to  the  life,  he 
never  boasted  of  his  conquests — 
which  were  as  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore—only, unceasingly,  of  his  in- 
vulnerability, making  a  jest  of  the 
wounded. 

One  afternoon,  having  made  his  es- 
cape from  the  boys  of  the  Bohemian 
Club,  who  were  never  tired  of  laugh- 
ing with  him,  and,  in  secret,  at  him, 
Mr.  Loftus,  homeward  bound,  boarded 
a  Sutter-street  car  and  sat  in  a  corner 
reading  an  evening  paper;  still  chuck- 
ling to  himself  over  his  latest  witti- 
cism, his  parting  shot  at  the  blind 
bowman  whose  darts  are  the  dread  of 
the  world. 


All  at  once,  without  looking  up,  he 
became  aware  of  eyes  upon  him;  a 
woman's  eyes,  of  that  he  was  certain. 
This  was  nothing  new,  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  quaking  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  crisp  newspaper  crackled  on 
his  knees  was  new,  and  filled  him  with 
consternation.  Somehow,  he  felt  that 
his  hour  had  come.  He  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  look  up.  Then  he  laughed 
at  himself;  the  idea — he,  the  immune; 
Guy  Loftus,  bachelor  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  in  his  sober  senses,  afraid  of 
a  pair  of  eyes,  even  the  color  of  which 
was  unknown  to  him,  though  he  could 
swear  they  were  of  invincible  dark- 
ness. 

He  tried  to  read.  The  paper  shook 
visibly,  and  proclaimed  his  shame. 
One  minute  he  was  red  as  life;  the 
next,  white  as  death;  and  an  insuffer- 
able sweat  broke  out  all  over  him  as  he 
imagined  himself  the  cynosure  of  the 
car.  He  decided  to  get  off  at  the  next 
crossing.  He  must  be  ill.  Yes,  that 
was  it;  the  thing  to  do  was  to  see  a 
doctor  at  once.  Then,  bethinking  him 
of  the  "ridiculous  disease,"  the  sweat 
broke  out  anew.  Bah!  What  a  fool 
he  was!  What  a  coward!  He  raised 
defiant  eyes,  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  disappearing  profile,  and 
then  nothing  but  a  riotous  mass  of  au- 
burn hair. 

He  arose  at  once  with  seeming  un- 
concern, as  if  the  next  street  were  his, 
also.  Some  one  touched  his  arm  famil- 
iarly. Turning,  he  saw  a  club  friend 
who  cast  a  hasty  glance  down  the  car 
and  then  favored  him  with  one  of 
those  peculiar  looks  of  understanding 
that  pass  between  men  where  a  wo- 
man is  concerned.  Loftus,  furious,  he 
knew  not  why,  growled  a  "hello,"  but 
paused  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
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The  car  stopped.  High-and-Mighty, 
who  was  never  known  to  hurry,  made 
a  rush  for  the  rear  platform.  Before 
he  reached  it,  however,  the  fatal  two 
bells  had  sounded,  and  the  car  was 
under  way  again.  His  friend  and  some 
of  the  passengers  smiled. 

At  the  next  crossing,  Guy  got  off 
very  leisurely,  and  found  himself  at 
Laguna  street,  four  blocks  beyond  his 
destination,  Van  Ness  avenue.  He 
began  to  walk  up  the  hill,  slowly, 
saying  to  himself  that  he  was  going 
home;  but  at  every  step  he  hastened 
his  pace,  and,  arriving  breathless,  al- 
most on  the  run,  at  Octavia,  he  stood 
still,  looking  up  and  down  the  street, 
in  the  hope  that  She  might  be  in  sight. 
A  few  children  skating  on  the  side- 
walk; a  peddler  crying  strawberries — 
that  was  all.  Guy  Loftus  could  have 
wept,  like  a  woman,  from  sheer  vexa- 
tion. 

Who  was  she  ?  Which  way  had  she 
gone?  Why  had  he  not  looked  up  at 
once?  What  an  idiot  he  had  been  to 
have  stopped  for  Gerston!  Anyway, 
if  he  hadn't  been  such  a  fool  he  could 
have  jumped  off  the  car  after  it  had 
started  up,  and  found  out  where  she 
lived.  Would  he  know  her  again? 
Oh,  nonsense !  She  was  nothing  to  him 
— no  woman  was  anything,  or  ever 
would  be.  He  hoped  to  goodness  Ger- 
ston would  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

The  day  following,  Guy  Loftus 
haunted  Octavia  street,  for  three 
blocks  either  side  of  Sutter  street,  in 
vain.  Women  he  saw,  no  end  of  them, 
but  none  with  eyes  of  invincible  dark- 
ness, perilous  profile,  and  wild  masses 
of  auburn  hair.  The  children  began 
to  notice  him,  to  ask  him  what  number 
he  was  looking  for.  One  little  tot,  eye- 
ing him  suspiciously  from  the  top  of  a 
long  pair  of  stairs,  where  she  had 
taken  refuge,  piped  down  to  him: 
"Say,  mister,  are  you  a  bad  man?" 
Thus  did  three  years  put  thirty  to  ig- 
nominious flight. 

After  that  he  took  to  standing  out- 
side the  theatres  as  they  emptied 
themselves  into  the  streets.  All  to  no 
purpose. 

Next,  he  patrolled    Kearny    street, 


the  two  fashionable  blocks  from  Mar- 
ket to  Sutter,  meeting  men  and  women 
of  his  acquaintance  by  the  hundreds, 
but  never  the  unknown.  The  news- 
boys besieged  him  to  buy  papers, 
making  game  of  him;  the  flower  vend- 
ors, to  buy  a  bunch  "for  her."  Once 
or  twice  he  noticed  a  policeman  eye- 
ing him  suspiciously,  even  as  the  tot 
had  done. 

Daily  he  ran  the  gauntlet  of  curious 
tongues  and  amused  glances.  Gerston, 
of  course,  had  talked.  Soon  the  whole 
town  knew  that  Guy  Loftus  had  not 
been  at  the  club  for  weeks,  had  not 
accepted  a  single  invitation,  but  had 
been  seen  standing  at  theatre  doors 
and  parading  certain  streets,  always  as 
if  looking  for  some  one.  It  was  even 
whispered  that  he  had  suddenly  be- 
come demented.  No  wonder.  Hourly 
he  told  some  boon  companion  to  go  to 
— well,  not  Heaven,  or  to  mind  his — 
well,  not  blessed  business. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  about  a 
week,  when  one  fine  morning  Loftus 
appeared  at  the  club  as  if  he  had  been 
there  but  yesterday.  No  one  ventured 
to  ask  him  where  he  had  been,  and 
soon  he  had,  as  of  old,  a  little  circle 
around  him,  smiling  at  his  witticisms, 
drinking  at  his  expense.  As  usual,  he 
led  the  conversation. 

"By  the  way,"  said  he,  "talking  of 
women,  who,  do  you  fellows  think,  has 
the  best  profile  in  San  Francisco?" 
He  turned  to  an  artist  present  whose 
specialty  was  portraits.  The  artist 
couldn't  say,  exactly;  but  mentioned 
half  a  dozen,  all  well  known  to  the 
questioner,  who  in  a  few  moments 
was  holding  forth  on  the  beauty  of 
Titian  hair,  and  wondering  why  so  few 
San  Francisco  women  nowadays  had 
it  "of  nature." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  bar- 
room of  the  club  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  names  of  fifty  wo- 
men with  profiles  and  Titian  hair.  To 
Loftus,  only  one  name  was  unfamiliar, 
Blanche  Gresson,  on  the  perfection  of 
whose  profile  a  young  photographer 
of  the  "secessionist"  school  descanted 
at  some  length.  "I  have  a  study  of  her 
up  at  the  studio,"  he  concluded,  "that 
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isn't  half  bad.  I'd  like  you  to  take  a 
look  at  it." 

Mr.  Loftus  promised  to  drop  in 
some  day  when  he  was  passing  and 
take  a  look  at  it.  Soon  after  he  left. 

On  the  street,  he  took  deep  breaths. 
He  was  sick  at  heart.  The  fellows  at 
the  club  were  a  pack  of  vulgarians. 
The  free-and-easy  way  in  which  they 
talked  about  women  was  a  disgrace. 
The  name  Blanche  meant  whiteness — 
in  that  wine-bibbling  youngster's 
mouth 

Nevertheless,  that  very  afternoon 
he  happened  to  pass  the  youngster's 
studio,  and  dropped  in,  not,  of  course, 
to  take  the  promised  look  at  the  study 
of  Blanche  Gresson,  but  to  give  the 
"secessionist"  a  chance  to  see  what  he 
could  do  in  the  way  of  making  a  por- 
trait of  the  handsomest  man  in  town. 

The  artist  was  delighted,  took  a 
dozen  poses,  and  waived  a  deposit. 
Guy  "did"  the  studio,  admired  the 
work,  and  after  lounging  around  for 
half  an  hour,  called  to  mind  that  his 
young  friend  made  studies  of  women 
his  specialty.  "Right  you  are,  my 
boy,"  said  he,  in  his  old  manner;  "a 
fellow  must  be  at  least  a  churchman 
to  think  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man;  it  is,  of  course,  woman." 

The  boy  laughed  at  his  patron's  wit. 
"Oh,"  he  cried,  "I  came  pretty  near 
forgetting  to  show  you  that  study  of 
Blanche — that's  it,"  and  he  held  out  an 
index  finger. 

"Thanks,"  smiled  Mr.  Loftus.  "I've 
just  been  looking  at  it.  The  work's 
fine,  but  the  profile — nothing  much; 
merely  a  forehead,  a  nose  and  a  chin." 
And  with  a  "so  long,"  from  the  door, 
he  disappeared. 

That  night  he  "showed  up"  at  a  din- 
ner, a  literary  gathering,  and  a  dance; 
and  for  a  week  or  two  went  every- 
where he  was  invited,  which  was 
everywhere  that  was  anywhere.  Pro- 
files and  auburn  hair  seemed  to  be 
ubiquitous.  He  met  hardly  a  mar- 
riageable woman  without  Titian  locks, 
and  the  number  of  not  over-shy  young 
ladies  that  chatted  with  him,  their 
faces  half-averted  the  while,  was  sim- 
ply astonishing. 


One  of  his  hostesses,  a  widow,  told 
him  with  a  world  of  interest  in  her 
voice  that  he  was  not  looking  well,  and 
advised  the  country.  She  herself  was 
going  to  Monterey.  He  paled,  and  sur- 
prised her  by  exclaiming:  "I  never 
once  thought  of  that!" 

The  next  morning  he  left  town,  and 
was  making  the  rounds  of  the  summer 
resorts  at  an  unheard-of  pace,  stopping 
but  a  few  hours  at  some  places.  After 
rushing  about  the  country  for  a  fort- 
night, he  returned  home,  looking  more 
worn  and  disappointed  than  ever. 

Again  he  took  to  patrolling  Kearny 
street  from  Market  to  Sutter.  About 
ten  o'clock  one  morning,  he  literally 
ran  into  his  best  friend,  one  Leonce 
Latouche,  stammered  an  apology,  and 
would  have  passed  on  without  recog- 
nizing him,  had  not  the  other  held  him 
fast  by  the  shoulders,  chiding :  "What 
in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Guy?  Nothing?  Then,  why  do  you 
never  come  to  see  your  friends  any 
more.  You  haven't  been  near  us  for 
months.  The  wife's  afraid  we  must 
have  done  something  to  offend  you, 
you're  such  a  touchy  chap.  Won't  you 
come  to  dinner  to-night,  and  have  an 
old-time  confab.  We  don't  go  any- 
where, you  know.  By  the  way,  Alice's 
sister  is  staying  with  us,  a  jolly,  nice 
girl;  I'm  sure  you'll  like  her;  thinks 
she  saw  you  somewhere  or  other; 
knew  you  from  the  photograph  you 
sent.  Why,  it  must  be  ten  weeks  since 
you  were  up  to  the  house." 

"What  does  she  look  like?"  asked 
Guy,  his  friend  having  paused  to  take 
breath. 

"Who— Rachel  ?  Oh,  a  sort  of  red- 
headed Venus;  nothing  like  as  pretty 
as  the  wife,  but  an  awfully  nice  girl, 
just  the  same." 

Loftus  was  very  sorry,  but  he  could 
not  possibly  go  to  dinner  that  evening; 
he  had  a  dozen  different  engagements. 
He  stroked  his  mustache  in  a  way  he 
had  when  settling  questions  and  dis- 
missing persons.  Leonce,  who  was 
used  to  Guy's  mannerisms,  did  not 
budge.  He  merely  smiled  and  said: 
"Letting  your  beard  grow,  I  see.  What 
is  that  for?" 
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"The  devil!"  exclaimed  Loftus,  rub- 
bing his  chin.  "I  forgot  all  about  it!" 
and,  casting  a  hasty,  half-fearful 
glance  up  and  down  the  street,  he  was 
off  without  a  word  of  good-bye,  mak- 
ing straight  for  his  barber's,  which, 
luckily,  was  just  around  the  corner. 

A  negro  with  due  and  profitable  ob- 
sequiousness, took  his  hat,  coat,  collar 
and  necktie ;  his  barber  bowed  him  in- 
to a  chair;  and  the  next  minute  he  was 
stretched  out,  a  towel  under  his  chin, 
the  three  days'  growth  of  beard  cov- 
ered over  with  a  creamy,  fragrant 
lather.  Guy  still  felt  ill  at  ease,  al- 
most frightened.  Never  before  since 
his  sixteenth  year  had  he  gone  a  day 
without  being  shaved.  Whose  busi- 
ness was  it,  anyway?  Leonce  was  a 
cad  to  have  noticed  it.  Yet  it  was  just 
as  well  he  had  done  so.  What  if  She 
had  seen  him  thus!  All  the  while  the 
razor  was  being  stropped,  he  lay  there, 
torturing  himself,  imagining  the  poor 
impression  he  would  have  made. 

The  barber,  having  gently  turned 
his  customer's  head  to  one  side  and 
wiped  away  the  lather  just  over  the 
cheek  bone,  began  to  shave  him.  All 
at  once,  Guy  sprang  to  his  feet,  made 
through  the  doorway  like  mad,  while 
the  barber  stood  transfixed. 

Among  the  profiles  passing  in  the 
street,  with  a  strange,  unreal  motion  as 
of  a  biograph — heads  that  reached 
above  the  curtains  of  the  shop  window 
alone  being  visible — was  the  perfect 
one  long  sought,  unmistakable,  the 
Titian  hair  atop. 

At  the  junction  of  Post  and  Kearny 
Mr.  Loftus  overtook  the  unknown ;  and 
she,  feeling  a  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  thinking  it  that  of  her  brother-in- 
law  who  was  to  have  met  her  at  the 
Mechanics'  Library,  turned  abruptly, 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  hatless,  col- 
larless,  a  towel  about  his  neck,  one 
cheek  white  with  lather,  the  other  red 


with  blood.  She  shrieked.  A  crowd 
gathered. 

Then  Guy  Loftus  came  to  his  senses 
and  would  have  retired  as  gracefully 
as  possible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  timely  hand  of  the  law  held 
him  fast,  and  "What's  this?"  demand- 
ed a  policeman.  He  looked  around 
helplessly,  and  met  the  wide-opened 
eyes  of  his  friend,  Leonce  Latouche. 

"For  God's  sake,  man,  what's  the 
matter?  Are  you  crazy,  or  has  the 
barber  been  trying  to  murder  you?" 

"That's  it,"  gasped  Guy,  "trying  to 
murder  me." 

"Murder?"  questioned  the  police- 
man. "Murder?"  echoed  the  crowd. 

"Why,  it's  Mr.  Loftus!"  exclaimed 
the  unknown. 

"What,  you  here,  Rachel?"  This 
from  her  brother-in-law.  Then,  smil- 
ing: "Let  me  present  Mr.  Guy  Lof- 
tus." 

A  voice  from  the  crowd :  "Loftus,  by 
all  that's  holy."  And  Gerston,  with 
several  clubmen  at  his  heels,  pushed 
forward.  One  was  a  newspaperman. 
General  confusion. 

"Young  man,  ye'd  betther  come  wid 
me,"  interjected  the  policeman. 

"This  way,  officer,"  said  Mr.  Loftus, 
in  his  most  dignified  manner.  "This 
cut  on  my  face  was  no  doubt  acciden- 
tal. In  fact,  I'm  sure  it  was."  And 
to  show  his  belief  that  the  barber  was 
innocent  of  any  murderous  intent,  Guy 
magnanimously  put  himself  again  at 
his  mercy. 

That  evening,  Mr.  Loftus,  en  regie, 
dined  with  his  old  chum,  Leonce  La- 
touche, and  on  being  a  second  time 
presented  to  the  "red-headed  Venus," 
bowed  unflinchingly.  As  for  the  lady, 
she  neither  smiled  recognition  nor  said 
"We  have  met  before,  I  believe!" 
thereby  indicating  the  kind  of  wife  she 
would  make,  and  proving  that  Guy  was 
not  very  far  wrong  in  thinking  her  a 
jewel  among  women. 
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THE  STOUTLY  built  party 
paused  at  the  desk  to  ask 
something  in  a  low  voice.  He 
jerked  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  the  fireplace  across  the 
lobby, 

The  clerk  glanced  in  the  direction 
indicated.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "that's 
a  newspaper  man — Billy  Reeves  of  the 
Tribune." 

Another  person,  a  man  in  a  cordu- 
roy coat,  entered  the  hotel,  and  walked 
toward  the  fireplace.  The  stout  in- 
dividual, the  one  who  had  inquired  at 
the  desk,  chose  one  of  the  two  unoc- 
cupied chairs  in  front  of  the  blaze.  The 
man  in  the  corduroy  coat  sank  into  the 
leather  cushions  of  the  other.  He  held 
his  hands  to  the  flame  as  though  to 
draw  in  the  red  warmth  through  his 
finger  tips. 

"Nasty  fog  this  morning,"  he  com- 
mented to  any  one  who  cared  to  listen. 

The  stout  one  grunted  and  opened 
his  newspaper.  A  younger  man,  who 
lounged  in  the  corner  seat,  closed  the 
note  book  he  had  been  examining,  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  adjusted  the  end 
of  his  trousers  over  his  purple  hose. 

"It's  mighty  near  ten  years  since  I've 
seen  any  fog,"  continued  the  man  in 
the  corduroys. 

"Then  you  have  not  spent  much  of 
that  time  around  the  bay."  A  gentle- 
man, apparently,  to  judge  by  his 
clothes,  a  professional  man,  seated  at 
the  left,  made  the  remark. 

"No,  I  haven't.    I'm  from  Arizona." 

The  gentleman  of  ample  proportions 
glanced  over  the  top  of  his  newspaper 
at  the  speaker.  Then,  when  his  face 
was  again  hidden  by  the  paper,  he 
smiled. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  haven't  seen 
many  fogs,  then,"  laughed  he  of  the 
professional  garb. 


The  Arizonian  plunged  into  an  ex- 
position of  the  climate  of  his  native 
territory.  The  youth  in  the  corner, 
the  one  with  the  purple  hose  and  the 
nose  glasses,  also  entered  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  portly  individual,  for  all  that 
he  was  apparently  absorbed  in  his 
newspaper,  was  interested.  Though 
his  eyes  followed  the  printed  columns, 
he  listened,  nevertheless,  to  all  that 
the  others  said.  At  last  he  folded  his 
paper,  and  voiced  what  was  supposed- 
ly an  exclamation : 

"Now  I  know  how  it  feels  to  lose  a 
fortune,"  he  remarked. 

The  others  turned  to  him. 

"Lost  a  fortune?"  inquired  the  man 
of  professional  appearance.  "Have 
you " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  stout  person. 
"But  the  expression,  'lost  a  fortune,'  is 
hardly  correct.  I  have  just  read  a  para- 
graph in  this  paper  that  tells  how  I 
missed  one." 

"Well,  you  take  it  coolly  enough," 
the  man  from  Arizona  observed. 

"Just  read  this,  and  you  will  see 
how  I  came  to  miss  it." 

The  younger  man  took  the  paper  and 
read  the  story  that  the  pudgy  finger 
indicated. 

"Winkleman,  A.  T. — In  an  aban- 
doned shaft  on  one  of  the  claims  of 
the  Gila  River  Consolidated  Mining 
Company,  an  exceptionally  fine  vein 
of  gold-bearing  ore  was  uncovered 
yesterday.  A  peculiar  circumstance 
regarding  the  discovery  is  that  the 
original  worker  of  the  claim  ceased 
operations  and  abandoned  the  shaft 
just  after  the  rich  vein  was  uncov- 
ered." 

Then  followed  a  description  oi  the 
property  and  its  location. 
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"You  mean,"  asked  the  young  man, 
as  he  handed  the  paper  to  the  one  of 
professional  bearing,  "that  you  were 
the  original  owner  of  the  claim." 

"I  was." 

The  man  in  the  corduroy  coat  caught 
sight  of  the  name  of  the  town  with 
which  the  story  was  dated.  He  asked 
for  the  paper  when  the  other  had  fin- 
ished reading. 

"But  why  did  you  abandon  it?" 
asked  the  second  reader  of  the  article. 

"I  didn't.  My  partner  did  it  for 
me.  You  see,  there  were  two  of  us." 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  had  by 
this  time  completed  his  examination  of 
the  story,  and  was  about  to  make  a 
comment;  but  the  other  began  his  nar- 
rative before  he  could  speak. 

"Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  I 
was  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  I  had  been 
prospecting  a  bit  around  in  the  Santa 
Ritas,  and  even  over  into  old  Mexico; 
but  I  hadn't  found  anything  worth  de- 
veloping, so  in  the  spring  I  drifted  in- 
to Tucson.  There  I  met  Jim  Ed- 
wards. 

"Like  myself,  he  was  looking  for 
some  of  the  gold  lying  around  loose  in 
the  hills.  He  had  a  pretty  good  pros- 
pect up  in  the  Catalinas,  but  he  was 
shy  an  outfit.  I  still  had  my  burros 
and  pack  saddles,  and  quite  a  supply 
of  grub  left  over  from  the  other  trip. 
When  he  suggested  that  we  strike  out 
together,  I  was  agreeable. 

"Edwards  and  I  left  Tucson  in  May. 
Hi?  prospect  was  about  forty  or  fifty 
miles  north,  in  the  Santa  Catalina 
range.  We  reached  it  alright,  but 
found  that  it  did  not  amount  to  much 
— small  quantities  and  low  grade.  We 
scratched  around  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
then  hiked  over  into  the  San  Pedro 
country  and  down  the  Pedro  to  the 
Gila. 

"At  the  forks  of  the  San  Pedro  and 
the  Gila  rivers  is  the  town  of  Winkle- 
man.  That's  the  place  the  story  in 
this  morning's  Tribune  is  dated  from. 
It's  quite  a  little  burg,  since  the  rail- 
road got  in  there  and  the  big  mining 
companies  are  opening  up,  but  there 
was  not  much  there  in  the  days  Ed- 
wards and  I  were  roaming  in  those 


hills.  Just  a  store  and  a  saloon,  and 
that's  about  all. 

"Jim  found  an  old  friend  in  the 
saloon,  so  we  hung  around  Winkleman 
longer  than  we  should  have,  and  finally 
struck  out  up  the  Gila. 

"The  first  day  out,  before  we  had 
gone  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles, 
one  of  the  burros  bogged  in  quicksand. 
By  the  time  we  got  him  on  solid  ground 
he  managed  to  get  his  pack  soaked,  so 
we  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  camp  right  there  and  give  the 
blankets  a  chance  to  dry  out.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  dry  things  in  the  Gila 
Canyon,  with  the  sun  pouring  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  degrees  of  heat  into 
them.  Besides,  Jim  and  I  were  tired 
after  the  poker  party  at  the  saloon  the 
night  before. 

"After  we  had  hobbled  the  burros 
and  spread  our  blankets  on  the  rocks, 
I  proposed  that  we  take  a  walk  up  the 
ravine  to  see  what  the  country  looked 
like. 

"About  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
up  from  the  river,  the  wash  crossed  a 
big  dike,  making  a  fall  of  some  twenty 
feet.  Of  course  there  was  no  water 
in  the  creek;  creeks  in  Arizona  run 
water  about  once  in  ten  years.  In  or- 
der to  ascend  the  creek  we  had  to 
climb  one  bank  of  the  ravine  and  cross 
the  dike  where  it  was  not  so  high. 

"Right  there  we  found  it. 

"Along  the  upper  edge  of  that  dike 
was  as  fine  a  surface  cropping  as  I 
ever  saw. 

"Jim  was  the  first  to  see  it.  He  cut 
loose  with  a  shout  and  stuck  out  his 
fist.  'Shake,  old  man,'  he  said.  'Here's 
where  we  camp.' 

"Apparently  there  wasn't  very  much 
to  our  find,  but  what  there  was  looked 
mighty  good  to  me.  The  dike  ran 
along  the  hill  for  just  a  short  distance 
and  then  broke  off  sharply.  It  was  the 
same  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek. 
Just  as  though  the  small  section  of  the 
mountain  that  held  this  one  ravine  had 
broken  loose  and  slipped  down  to- 
wards the  river.  Later  when  we  found 
the  rest  of  the  dike  higher  up,  there 
was  none  of  the  rich  out-cropping. 

"We  posted  our  location  notices  that 
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same  afternoon.  I  wanted  to  hike  right 
out  for  Phoenix  and  file,  but  Jim  was 
for  staying  and  working  it  a  bit  first. 
We  discussed  the  question  after  sup- 
per. Jim  argued  that,  since  we'd  have 
to  have  outside  capital  to  develop  with, 
we  ought  to  find  out  a  little  more 
about  the  vein,  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk 
convincingly  and  show  good  samples 
of  ore,  and  I  agreed  to  stay. 

"We  began  work  the  next  morning. 
Not  having  much  powder,  we  had  to 
go  after  it  with  a  pick.  We  could  ex- 
pose quite  a  bit  of  the  ore  by  scraping 
away  where  the  dike  crossed  the 
ravine.  In  order  that  we  could  get  up 
to  the  diggings  without  much  climbing, 
we  rigged  up  a  sort  of  a  combination 
ladder  and  stairway  up  the  face  of  the 
fall  in  the  creek.  That  was  what 
caused  all  of  the  trouble. 

"One  morning,  after  we  had  been 
picking  for  about  a  week  with  the  dirt 
showing  better  every  day,  one  of  the 
ladders  broke  as  I  was  climbing  up. 
Before  I  could  save  myself,  I  was 
pitched  down  into  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
The  fall  jolted  me  badly,  and  when  I 
tried  to  get  up,  I  found  that  one  of  my 
legs  was  out  of  use,  how  badly  I  did 
not  know. 

"Jim  carried  me  to  camp.  He  was  a 
mighty  handy  fellow  around  a  sick 
person — most  prospectors  in  the  South 
just  have  to  be.  He  fixed  up  some 
splints  out  of  mesquite  limbs,  and  ban- 
daged my  leg  with  strips  of  canvas. 
Then  he  made  a  hammock  from  one  of 
the  tarps,  and  swung  it  between  a 
couple  of  trees.  He  was  so  good  to 
me  at  that  time  that  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  he  intended  to  do  me  out  of 
the  claim.  But  the  sight  of  a  little  of 
that  yellow  stuff  has  made  many  a  man 
forget  he  was  a  human  being. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  tortures  of  that 
summer.  The  heat  and  the  flies  would 
have  been  bad  enough  alone,  but  there 
was  the  ants  and  scorpions  and  taran- 
tulas and  a  hundred  other  crawling 
things.  Once  one  of  those  red  devils, 
a  Gila  monster,  crawled  out  of  the 
rocks  within  three  feet  of  me,  on  his 
way  to  the  river. 

"Edwards  kept  digging  through  the 


hottest  weather.  At  first  he  used  to 
come  in  at  night  cheerful  and  smiling, 
and  while  he  was  frying  the  bacon  or 
mixing  the  biscuits,  he  would  tell  me 
all  about  the  headway.  Every  time  the 
vein  widened  a  bit  he  would  make  a 
special  trip  to  camp  to  let  me  know. 
But  after  a  while,  I  noticed  that  he 
talked  less,  and  when  I  asked  him 
questions,  his  replies  were  discourag- 
ing. At  first  I  thought  he  was  dis- 
satisfied— doing  all  the  work,  you 
know,  and  I  coming  in  for  a  share  of 
the  profits. 

"  'Jim,'  I  said,  one  night,  'this  hardly 
seems  fair.  Here  I've  been  on  my 
back  for  six  weeks,  not  able  to  do  a 
thing,  and  you  doing  double  work.  You 
even  have  to  wait  on  me  and  cook  my 
grub.  But  when  we  get  out  of  here 
and  sell  the  claim,  I'm  going  to  see 
that  you  are  repaid.' 

"He  thought  a  while  before  he  an- 
swered. 'It  isn't  that,  partner.  You're 
welcome  to  anything  that  I  can  do  for 
you.  It's  the  claim  that  I  am  worrying 
about.  Sometimes  I  think  that  we  are 
wasting  our  time  here.' 

'  'Why,  is  it  petering  out?' 

"  'Haven't  seen  a  bit  of  good  rock 
this  week.' 

"  'And  it  looked  so  good  at  first.' 

'  'I  know.  That's  why  I've  kept 
pegging  away  so  long.  I've  run  into 
another  formation.  But  I'm  going  to 
work  it  a  while  longer.  In  a  week  or 
ten  days  you'll  be  able  to  ride  into 
town  on  one  of  the  burros,  don't  you 
think?' 

"A  few  days  later  he  came  with  the 
tools.  'I  quit,'  he  said  wearily.  'Let's 
start  back.' 

"We  reached  Winkleman's  the  next 
day.  I  had  had  all  the  prospecting 
that  I  cared  for,  and  I  couldn't  walk 
on  my  leg  yet,  so  I  turned  my  outfit 
over  to  Edwards.  He  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  prospect  the  Gila  further  down. 
I  see  now  why  he  went  that  way. 
Phoenix  is  in  that  direction.  I  caught 
a  ride  with  a  San  Pedro  rancher.  He 
carried  me  about  forty  miles  and  from 
there  I  got  a  stage  into  Benson  and  the 
railroad." 

The  stout  gentleman  paused. 
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"Ever  see  Edwards  again?"  the 
young  man  with  the  glasses  inquired. 

"I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  Ed- 
wards since.  In  fact,  I  have  hardly 
thought  of  the  claim  for  years.  This 
paragraph  in  the  paper  recalled  it  to 
my  mind.  He  no  doubt  knew  that 
there  was  a  fortune  there,  but  why  he 
did  not  later  return  and  develop  it,  I 
do  not  know." 

The  one  in  the  corduroy  coat  con- 
tinued, as  he  had  all  through  the  nar- 
rative, to  look  at  the  teller  with  amused 
interest.  He  was  about  to  speak  when 
the  tall  man,  he  of  the  professional 
bearing,  interrupted: 

"I  think,"  announced  that  individual, 
"that  I  can  clear  up  that  part  of  the 
mystery." 

The  stoutly  built  party  paused  in  the 
lighting  of  a  fresh  cigar  to  glance  at 
him  sharply. 

"What  sort  of  a  looking  chap  was 
this  fellow,  Edwards,  I  believe  you 
said  his  name  was,"  the  other  contin- 
ued. "Tall,  extremely  tall,  and  built 
well  in  proportion  to  his  height?" 

"Yes,"  the  story-teller  agreed,  after 
a  moment's  thought. 

"Dark  complexioned,  with  black, 
stubby  beard?" 

"He  was  very  dark." 

"And  did  he  have  a  scar,  a  large, 
ugly-appearing  scar — looked  like  a 
burn — on  one  of  his  arms.  His  right, 
I  think." 

The  stout  party  thought  a  moment 
before  replying.  "Yes.  That's  right, 
but  the  scar  was  on  his  left  arm, 
though — a  powder  burn." 

The  tall  man  smiled.  "I  am  a  phy- 
sician," he  announced,  as  he  watched 
the  other  closely.  Then  with  a  note 
of  reassurance  in  his  voice  he  went  on. 

"About  the  time  you  mention,  twelve 
or  more  years  ago,  I  was  a  student  in 
a  Los  Angeles  hospital.  One  day  we 
had  an  emergency  case — a  man  who 
had  been  run  down  by  a  street  car 
and  fatally  injured.  I  remember  him 
well.  It  was  my  first  case.  He  was 
the  man  I  have  just  described  to  you. 
The  poor  fellow  did  not  have  a  chance. 
He  lived  but  a  few  hours.  At  intervals 
he  regained  consciousness,  but  his 


speech  was  incoherent.  We  did  not 
even  learn  his  name.  I  can  remember 
one  thing,  however,  that  he  constantly 
repeated.  'Gold!  Gold!  And  it's 
mine.  All  mine.  No,  it's  not  his.  He 
did  not  find  it.  It  is  mine.'  I  tried  to 
question  him  about  the  gold,  but  he 
would  only  cry,  'It's  mine,  I  tell  you.' 
He  died  with  the  cry  on  his  lips.  But 
as  I  said,  we  did  not  learn  his  name. 
He  was  buried  in  the  unknown  plot 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  city's  un- 
identified dead." 

The  four  strangers  about  the  fire 
were  silent  for  a  time.  At  last  the 
young  man  in  the  corner  rose,  slapped 
the  pocket  that  contained  his  notebook 
and  hurried  into  the  street.  The  stout 
gentleman  chuckled. 

"May  I  inquire,"  the  man  in  the  cor- 
duroy coat  asked  of  him,  "why  you 
have  entertained  us  with  this  bit  of  fic- 
tion?" 

The  other's  chuckle  was  more  audi- 
ble. 

"As  you  know,  I  have  spent  quite  a 
little  of  my  life  in  Arizona,"  continued 
the  man  in  corduroy.  "I  know  all 
about  that  hole  in  the  ground  you  have 
been  describing.  There  isn't  an  ounce 
of  gold  within  a  mile  of  it.  I  dug  that 
hole  myself." 

The  stout  man's  chuckle  became  a 
laugh. 

"Did  you  notice  that  young  chap  that 
just  went  out?"  he  asked,  when  he 
had  controlled  his  risible  impulse.  The 
others  nodded.  "Well,  he  is  a  news- 
paper reporter.  Name  is  Reeves,  I  be- 
lieve." 

The  man  from  Arizona  smiled.  The 
tall  man  laughed. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  who  I  am,"  the 
fat  party  went  on.  "I  am  connected 
with  the  mining  company  mentioned  in 
this  newspaper  article.  It  is  a  new 
concern,  and  our  stock  is  still  before 
the  public.  Any  little  notices  we  get 
in  the  press  are  a  big  help.  I  planted 
that  story  in  the  Tribune  this  morn- 
ing." 

"In  other  words,  you  are  a  press 
agent,"  the  man  in  professional  garb 
suggested. 

"I  suppose  that  is  the  title,  but  I'm 
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new  at  the  game.  This  is  my  first  at- 
tempt. I  congratulate  myself  that  it 
has  been  quite  successful,  too.  That 
young  chap  is  hurrying  to  his  office 
now  with  visions  of  a  big  first  page 
story." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  commented 
the  tail  man,  dryly. 

"And  with  your  aid,  doctor,  it  is  a 
better  one  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been.  That  experience  of  yours 
in  Los  Angeles  fitted  in  quite  nicely." 

"I  have  never  been  in  the  Southern 
city." 

"But  the  man  in  the  hospital?" 

"He  was  Jim  Edwards,  you  know. 
And  that  character  has  been  proven 
fictitious." 

"Do  you  mean  that?  But  why  did 
you  tell  of  him?" 

"Because  I  suspected  that  your 
story  was  a  hoax,  and  I  took  that 
method  of  confirming  my  suspicion.  If 
you  remember,  at  no  point  in  your 
yarn  did  you  describe  this  partner  of 
yours.  Now,  there  was  one  chance  in 
a  thousand,  if  he  existed  in  life,  that 
I  would  be  able  to  name  four  of  his 
distinguishing  features.  If  he  existed 
only  in  your  imagination,  as  I  sus- 
pected, the  task  would  be  easy.  You 
see  my  point?" 


"I  see  your  trap,"  grunted  the  fat 
man,  as  he  fumbled  nervoxtsly  with  his 
cigar  case. 

"So  I  described  nobody  in  particular 
and  you  agreed  with  me  on  every 
point,  with  the  exception  of  the  scar 
on  his  arm.  We  disagreed  as  to 
which  arm  it  was.  If  you  had  said 
that  it  was  the  right  arm,  I  doubt  if  I 
v/ould  have  gone  on  with  my  story.  But 
you  said  it  was  the  left,  and  also  ex- 
plained the  burn,  thereby  proving 
yourself  not  only  an  able  liar,  but  also 
a  clever  one.  You  incited  me  to  at- 
tempt to  be  as  original.  With  what 
success  you  know.  But  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  you  with  regard  to  one  or 
two  particulars,"  he  continued.  "Didn't 
it  occur  to  you  that  if  that  young  chap 
with  the  note  book — I  don't  know  who 
he  was,  but  he  was  assorting  some  bills 
just  before  you  came  in — well,  don't 
you  think  that  if  he  had  been  really 
interested  in  your  fabrication,  inter- 
ested enough  to  print  it,  he  would  have 
asked  a  few  questions — your  name,  at 
least?" 

The   stout  gentleman  thought  long 
and  hard.    "Have  a  cigar  Mr. — er — 
he  said  at  last. 

"Thanks!  My  name  is  Reeves.  I 
work  for  the  Tribune." 


SOLACE 


BY    ALICE     HATHAWAY    CUNNINGHAM 


I  could  not  bear  to  greet  the  day, 
Tears  dimmed  mine  eyes  the  while, 

Till  in  a  sunbeam's  eager  play 
I  saw  your  smile. 

I  was  not  brave  to  face  the  blind 
Lone  way  my  feet  must  seek — 

Till  in  the  whisp'ring  of  the  wind 
I  heard  you  speak! 


BY    JOHN    L,.     COWAN 


SO   MUCH  has   been  said  and 
written  concerning  the   depre- 
dations  of    insect   pests     that 
there  is  danger  that  we  will  go 
to  the  extreme  of  regarding  all  mem- 
bers of  the  insect  world  as  engaged  in 
a  warfare  against  humanity.     There- 
fore, it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
insects  that  work  and  fight  for  man 
are  neither  few  in  numbers  nor  des- 
picable in  their  endeavors. 

Most  familiar  of  the  insects  whose 
labors  contribute  directly  to  the  sup- 
port and  enjoyment  of  humanity  are 
the  honey  bees.  These  have  been 
kept  for  the  sake  of  their  honey  and 
wax  from  the  remotest  antiquity;  but 
never  before  have  their  products  en- 
tered so  largely  into  the  world's  com- 
merce as  now.  The  invention  of  the 
movable  frame  beehive,  by  Rev.  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  in  1852,  made  possible  the 
development  of  bee-keeping  into  a 
great  and  important  industry.  The 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sets 
aside  about  $10,000  annually  for  the 
study  of  apiculture,  and  employs  sev- 
eral trained  experts  who  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  study  of  bees.  One 
of  these  experts  is  a  bacteriologist, 
who  does  nothing  but  investigate  the- 
diseases  to  which  bees  are  subject. 
State  and  agricultural  colleges  also 
find  it  necessary  to  give  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  general  subject  of  bee 
keeping,  both  as  an  independent  in- 
dustry and  in  its  relation  to  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
the  world's  honey  production  now 
amounts  to  more  than  300,000  tons  an- 
nually. Two-thirds  of  this  vast  quan- 


tity are  produced  in  North  and  South 
America.  If  put  up  in  standard  combs 
of  14  ounces  each,  there  would  be 
enough  to  make  a  line  50,000  miles 
long,  or  twice  to  girdle  the  earth  at 
the  equator.  In  the  United  States, 
the  honey  and  wax  production  amounts 
to  fully  $22,000,000  in  value  annually, 
representing  an  investment  of  capital 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  $100,000,000. 
The  number  of  American  bee  keepers, 
producing  honey  for  market  in  greater 
or  less  quantities,  is  estimated  at  275,- 
000.  Then  there  are  not  less  than  475,- 
000  others  who  keep  one  or  more  hives 
to  supply  honey  for  family  use. 

Upon  the  queen  depends  the  value 
of  a  hive,  or  colony,  of  bees.  During 
the  breeding  season  she  lays  from 
2,000  to  3,000  eggs  daily;  and  as  these 
hatch  and  the  young  reach  maturity 
they  replace  the  older  members  of  the 
colony,  whose  usefulness  is  past.  So 
it  is  evident  that  by  the  employment 
of  a  queen  of  an  improved  strain  the 
entire  character  of  a  hive  may  soon  be 
changed.  In  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  queen  bee,  the  United 
States  postal  authorities  permit  her  to 
be  sent  through  the  mails,  a  block  of 
wood  with  holes  bored  in  it,  and  these 
holes  covered  with  wire  screen,  pro- 
viding a  safe  and  convenient  parlor 
car  in  which  she  travels.  No  other 
living  creature  enjoys  a  like  privilege 
of  being  carried  through  the  mails. 

Great  as  is  the  value  of  the  honey 
and  wax  production,  it  is  probable 
that  the  indirect  results  of  bee  keeping 
are  still  more  important.  Bees,  wasps 
and  other  insects  play  a  very  essential 
part  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers  of 
many  kinds,  carrying  the  pollen  from 
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staminate  blossoms  to  the  pistils  of 
others.  Fruit  growers  often  complain 
that  bees  are  injurious  to  their  indus- 
try, working  damage  to  the  ripe  fruit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  profitable  fruit 
growing  would  probably  be  impossible 
but  for  the  agency  of  bees  in  insuring 
perfect  pollenation  of  the  flowers.  It 
is  much  the  same  with  cucumbers, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  clover,  alfalfa 
and  berries.  Alfalfa  is  the  great  for- 
age crop  of  the  West,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 


certain  sections  of  the  Eastern  States 
have  been  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
bees,  rather  than  by  deficiencies  of 
soil  or  climate. 

The  red  clover  blossom  cannot  be 
fertilized  by  the  honey  bee,  because 
the  nectar  is  too  deeply  placed  in  the 
honey  cup  for  so  small  an  insect  to 
reach  it.  Hence  the  bumble  bee 
proves  himself  a  true  friend  of  man, 
exploring  every  clover  blossom,  and 
incidentally  pollenating  it  as  it  passes. 
Several  years  ago  it  was  found  that 


Stringing  Capri  figs,  containing  insects,    ready    for    placing    in    Smyrna 
fig  trees  to  insure  proper  fertilizing. 


one  of  the  greatest  honey-producing 
plants  known,  and,  wherever  it  is  ex- 
tensively grown,  bees  thrive  wonder- 
fully and  store  up  an  abundance  of 
honey.  It  has  only  recently  been  dis- 
covered that  bees  are  even  more  use- 
ful to  alfalfa  than  alfalfa  is  to  bees. 
Without  the  aid  of  these  tireless  work- 
ers to  insure  perfect  fertilization  of 
the  flowers,  the  plant  will  not  thrive, 
so  that  it  is  now  believed  that  many 
of  the  failures  that  have  been  scored 
in  attempts  to  introduce  alfalfa  into 


the  soil  and  climate  of  parts  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  red 
clever,  and  this  valuable  forage  plant 
was  introduced  there.  The  immediate 
results  were  disappointing;  and  at  last 
some  one  suggested  that  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  lay  in  the  absence  of  suit- 
able insects  to  accomplish  the  fertili- 
zation of  the  blossoms.  The  entomolo- 
gists of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  haste  to  introduce  the  bumble 
bee,  and  the  success  of  growing  red 
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clover  in  the  Philippines   is  now  as- 
sured. 

Other  honey-producing  insects  are 
the  honey-making  ant  of  the  South- 
western States,  and  the  honey-gather- 
ing wasp  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Para- 
guay. Both  of  these  are  valuable  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gions in  which  they  are  found,  but  are 
not  of  economic  importance  to  civili- 
zation. The  honey-making  ants,  how- 
ever, are  among  the  most  curious  of 
insects,  the  honey  being  stored  in  the 


tivity.  In  China,  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms has  been  practiced  for  at  least 
4,500  years  for  the  manufacture  of 
textiles.  About  530  A.  D.  the  insect 
was  introduced  into  Europe,  and  the 
production  of  silk  soon  became  an  in- 
dustry of  importance  in  Turkey,  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  later  in  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal.  For  centuries  the  Ori- 
entals carefully  guarded  their  monop- 
oly of  silk  production.  The  story  of 
how  a  monk  carried  the  eggs  of  the 
insect  to  Europe  in  a  hollow  cane  is 


Placing  Capri  figs  filled  with  fig  wasps  in  commercial  fig  trees. 


living  bodies  of  certain  members  of 
the  colony,  known  as  jotunds,  and  dis- 
gorged in  the  winter  months  as  needed 
by  the  workers.  They  are  valued  by 
the  aborigines  both  for  the  sake  of 
their  honey  as  a  relish  for  their  food, 
and  more  particularly  for  certain 
medicinal  purposes. 

The  silk  worm  moth  is  the  most 
thoroughly  domesticated  of  all  in- 
sects. In  most  silk  producing  coun- 
tries it  is  not  found  in  a  wild  state, 
and  the  adult  moth  has. lost  the  power 
of  flight  through  long  breeding  in  cap- 


well  known,  and  is  not  improbable. 
Japan  is  now  one  of  the  world's  leadr 
ing  silk  producing  countries,  and  sup- 
plies about  half  of  the  raw  silk  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  The 
world's  supply  is  derived  from  China, 
Japan,  India,  the  Levant,  Italy, 
France,  Austria  and  Spain.  About 
55,000,000  pounds  reach  the  world's 
markets  annually,  but  vast  quantities 
produced  and  consumed  in  China 
never  figure  in  international  trade  sta- 
tistics. New  York  City  ranks  second 
only  to  Shanghai  as  a  silk  market,  all 
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American  imports  of  raw  silk,  amount- 
ing to  between  $40,000,000  and  $50,- 
000,000  annually,  being  forwarded  to 
that  point  for  distribution. 

The  life  history  of  the  silk-worm  is 
an  interesting  and  typical  example  of 
insect  metamorphosis.  In  countries 
having  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  our 
own  Southern  States  the  eggs  are  laid 
in  June,  and  in  that  condition  the 
winter  months  are  passed.  In  the  fol- 
lowing April  the  eggs  are  hatched  into 
larvae,  or  caterpillars,  which  grow 
rapidly,  casting  their  skins  four  times 
in  as  many  weeks,  and  feeding  vora- 
ciously upon  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry tree.  When  five  weeks  old  the 
matured  caterpillars,  or  "silkworms," 
begin  to  spin  their  cocoons,  consum- 
ing three  days  in  the  process.  Eigh- 
teen days  are  passed  in  the  chrysalis 
stage  in  the  interior  of  the  cocoon, 
when  the  matured  moth  breaks  the 
fibres  and  emerges,  its  life-cycle  com- 
plete. About  the  last  of  June  it  lays 
its  eggs;  and,  its  mission  of  reproduc- 
tion being  accomplished,  it  soon  dies. 

The  cocoons  are  the  commercially 
valuable  product  of  the  silk  worm. 
These  are  practically  ruined  if  the 
moth  be  permitted  to  emerge,  the 
fibres  being  broken  into  lengths  so 
short  as  to  be  of  little  worth.  So  the 
cocoons  are  placed  in  ovens  and 
heated  sufficiently  to  kill  the  chry- 
salis. The  fibres  are  then  carefully 
reeled  in  unbroken  length  from  the 
cocoons,  two  or  more  being  spun  to- 
gether to  give  the  product  the  requi- 
site strength. 

Although  the  profitable  production 
of  cocoons,  or  raw  silk,  on  a  scale  of 
commercial  importance,  appears  to  be 
impossible  in  the  United  States,  yet 
the  weaving  of  silks  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  floss  and  similar  articles, 
now  constitute  a  great  and  growing  in- 
dustry, the  perfection  of  American 
machinery  and  the  efficiency  of 
American  workmen  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  high  cost  of  labor 
in  this  country.  American  silk  mills 
represent  an  investment  of  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  capital,  and  give 
direct  employment  to  more  than  75,000 


persons.  The  benefits  to  capital  and 
labor  as  represented  by  manufacturers 
of  machinery  and  dye-stuffs,  transpor- 
tation interests,  jobbers,  retail  dealers, 
dressmakers,  milliners  and  scores  of 
cognate  interests,  cannot  in  any  way 
be  estimated. 

An  insect  benefactor  of  humanity, 
with  the  operations  of  which  most 
Americans  are  unfamiliar,  is  the  fig 
wasp,  or  Blastophaga  grossorum,  with- 
out which  the  commercial  production 
of  dried  figs  would  be  impossible.  In 
America,  dried  figs  are  eaten  as  a 
sweetmeat  or  dainty,  and  hardly  rank 
as  a  food  crop;  but  in  the  Orient,  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa  they  form  a  staple  article  of 
diet  of  very  great  importance. 

The  fig  is  a  peculiar  fruit,  being, 
in  fact,  a  mere  receptacle  for  the 
flowers,  which  are  in  the  interior.  At 
the  apex  of  this  receptacle  is  a  small 
orifice,  giving  entrance  to  the  heart 
of  the  fruit.  The  variety  of  figs  eaten 
fresh  contain  both  staminate  and  pis- 
tillate blossoms,  so  that  pollenation 
is  accomplished  without  the  interven- 
tion of  insect  agency.  But  the  Smyrna 
fig,  the  only  variety  of  merit  for  dry- 
ing, contains  only  pistillate  blossoms, 
and  unless  these  are  fertilized  from 
some  exterior  source  the  fruit  falls  off 
when  the  size  of  small  marbles.  The 
Capri,  or  wild  fig,  contains  both  stami- 
nate and  pistillate  blossoms,  and  in 
this  the  fig  wasp  lives,  moves  and  has 
its  being.  This  variety  of  fig  matures 
three  or  four  crops  annually,  one  re- 
maining on  the  trees  all  winter.  So 
when  the  female  wasp  emerges  from 
the  fruit  that  is  fully  ripe  and  ready 
to  fall,  it  finds  new  figs  formed  into 
which  it  crawls  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

When  the  Smyrna,  or  commercial 
fig,  forms  on  the  trees  in  June,  one 
crop  of  the  Capri  figs  is  fully  matured, 
and  the  insects  just  ready  to  emerge 
to  seek  a  new  place  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  The  fig  growers  then  take 
them  from  the  trees,  string  them  on 
raffia,  and  hang  them  among  the 
branches  of  the  Smyrna  fig  trees  in 
their  orchards.  The  insects  emerge 
from  the  Capri  figs,  covered  with  pol- 
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!en  from  the  staminate  blossoms  in  the 
interior,  find  the  immature  fruit  of  the 
Smyrna  figs,  and  enter  them  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs,  inci- 
dentally pollenating  the  blossoms,  so 
that  the  fruit  matures  perfectly. 

This  process,  known  as  caprifica- 
tion,  has  been  performed  in  Asia 
Minor  by  fig  growers  for  ages ;  but  the 
fig  wasp  was  not  introduced  into 
America  until  in  1899.  In  that  year, 
insects  imported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  successfully  natural- 
ized by  Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  of 
Fresno,  Cal.  Prior  to  that  time,  at- 


Prior  to  the  discovery  and  utiliza- 
tion of  coal  tar  dyes,  the  cochineal  in- 
sect formed  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  dyestuffs.  This  is  a  scale 
insect,  thriving  upon  many  species  of 
cacti,  but  particularly  upon  the  nopal, 
or  cochineal  fig.  Plantations  known  as 
nopalries  were  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  cacti,  solely  for  the  sake  of  these 
minute  insects,  which  are  so  small  that 
70,000  are  required  to  weigh  a  pound. 
Cochineal  insects  were  extensively 
produced  in  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  Peru,  and  were  later  introduced 
into  Algiers,  Morocco,  Southern  Spain 


Guarding  a  California  apiary  against  insect  pests. 


tempts  to  produce  Smyrna  figs  in 
America  had  uniformly  met  with  fail- 
ure, and  other  varieties  that  were  dried 
for  market  proved  of  little  value.  As 
a  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  fig 
wasp,  California  now  produces  8,000,- 
000  pounds  of  dried  figs  of  the  best 
quality  annually.  The  industry  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  will  doubtless  grow 
to  vast  proportions,  so  that  American 
growers  anticipate  the  speedy  arrival 
of  the  time  when  importations  of  dried 
figs  will  entirely  cease,  and  when  the 
American  product  will  become  an  ar- 
ticle of  export. 


and  the  Canary  Islands.  The  industry 
has  now  declined  to  an  inconsider- 
able fraction  of  its  former  proportions, 
but  a  few  nopalries  are  still  main- 
tained in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuzco, 
Peru  and  in  some  parts  of  Mexico. 

Oak  galls  are  extensively  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  best  inks  and 
writing  fluids,  and  tannin  is  extracted 
from  them.  In  Europe  these  galls 
form  an  important  commercial  com- 
modity, but  in  this  country  they  are 
not  collected.  They  are  produced  by 
small,  dark-colored,  four-winged  in- 
sects, known  as  gall-flies,  of  which 
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there  are  about  1,500  known  species. 
These  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  tissues 
of  the  growing  plant,  causing  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  plant  cells,  and  a  curi- 
ous enlargement,  which  is  called  a 
gall.  In  this  the  larvae  hatch,  then 
feed  upon  the  plant  cells. 

There  is  another  class  of  insects 
friendly  to  man,  possibly  of  still 
greater  importance  than  those  whose 
labors  are  directly  productive.  These 
are  the  parasitic  or  predaceous  foes  to 
insects,  the  operations  of  which  are 
inimical  to  man's  interests.  Many 
scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  work  in- 
calculable damage,  and,  at  times, 
have  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
important  industries,  such  as  orange 
growing  and  olive  culture.  The  only 
effective  check  upon  these  scale  in- 
sects is  found  in  the  introduction  of 
their  insect  enemies,  among  the  most 
active  of  which  are  various  species  of 
ladybird  beetles  native  to  China,  Japan 
and  Australia. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
2,000  species  of  ladybird  beetles,  all  of 
which  are  beneficial  in  their  opera- 


tions, destroying  all  species  of  plant 
lice  and  scale  insects. 

The  worm  that  has  worked  such 
havoc  in  Western  cornfields,  the  cab- 
bage and  the  tomato  worm,  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  the  army  worm,  the  grass- 
hopper pest,  the  Gypsy  and  brown-tail 
moths,  and  countless  other  pests  that 
ravage  farms,  gardens,  orchards  and 
forests  are  partly  controlled  by  para- 
sitic and  predaceous  foes,  which  wage 
unceasing  war  against  them,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  farmers,  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers.  Recognizing  the  vast 
economic  importance  of  the  insects 
that  thus  fight  for  man,  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  has  sent  explorers 
throughout  the  world  to  search  for  and 
introduce  beneficial  insects.  A  simi- 
lar work,  on  an  even  larger  scale,  is 
performed  by  the  California  State  In- 
sectary,  maintained  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  introducing,  breeding  and  dis- 
tributing the  insect  foes  of  insect 
pests.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
the  breeding  and  distribution  of  bene- 
ficial insects  carried  on  upon  so  large 
a  scale,  or  with  results  so  important. 


Japanese  woman  reeling  silk  from  a  cocoon. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


BY     W.     JT.     NORRIS 


TWELVE  YEARS  have  passed 
since  our  occupation  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  during 
which  period  the  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Insular  Government 
has  been  an  open  book,  to  be 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  Our  ad- 
ministration has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  and  hostile  criticism  both 
from  foreign  and  American  critics,  in 
answer  to  unfriendly  comments  and 
in  justification  of  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  our  Oriental  posses- 
sions we  can  with  assurance  submit 
facts  to  the  consideration  of  a  candid 
world. 

The  critics  of  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment differ  widely  in  their  views; 
some  say  the  natives  are  advanced  too 
rapidly  to  positions  of  political  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try; others  insist  that  the  Filipinos  are 
not  admitted  to  their  fair  share  of 
Governmental  positions.  Some  say 
the  natives  are  capable  of  present  self- 
government;  others  that  they  will 
never  be  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves. Others  holding  with  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  question  of  their 
political  capacity  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  the  test  of  experience, 
and.  that  the  grant  of  national  auton- 
omy must  abide  the  same  practical 
test. 

The  Filipinos  and  the  country  they 
inhabit,  our  wards  and  their  home, 
must  receive  our  serious  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  question  of 
what  shall  be  the  final  disposition 
made  of  them.  The  people  comprise 
some  seven  million  men,  women  and 
children;  their  home  consists  of  127-, 
000  square  miles  of  territory,  extend- 


ing from  about  18  deg.  to  5  deg  north 
of  the  equator.  The  archipelago  con- 
.  sists  of  many  hundred  islands  and 
islets,  mostly  the  latter,  there  being 
a  score  or  thereabouts  of  islands  of 
considerable  area  containing  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  the  two  princi- 
pal being  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  the 
former  the  northern,  the  latter  the 
southernmost  of  the  archipelago; 
Luzon  is  the  home  of  the  Tagala,  the 
most  able,  energetic  and  ambitious  of 
the  native  races;  it  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  metropolis  and  capital,  Manila, 
which,  under  American  rule,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
portant of  Oriental  cities.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss 
the  home  of  the  Filipinos,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  occupy  that  home. 

The  Pacific  Islands  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  that  dot  the  surface  of 
the  seven  seas.  Let  any  scoffer  or 
doubter  embark  on  one  of  the  Coast 
Guard  boats  at  Manila  and  make  the 
circuit  of  the  islands,  and  he  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  home  of  our  Ori- 
ental wards  is  one  of  surpassing  love- 
liness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago  are  not  a  homogeneous 
people:  they  are,  perhaps,  as  motley 
a  population  as  can  be  found  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  round  globe. 
There  are  three  native  races,  two  of 
mixed  blood,  beside  resident  Euro- 
peans and  Asiatics,  in  addition  to  the 
recently  arrived  Americans.  The  Ne- 
gritos are  worthy  of  mention  as  the 
first  Filipinos,  occupying  in  the 
islands  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  American  Indians  in  the 
United  States.  The  Negritos,  or  little 
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negroes,  were  driven  to  the  interior 
by  the  Igorrotes,  a  semi-savage  race, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Luzon, 
•who  in  their  turn  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat before  the  advance  of  the  last 
arrivals,  the  Filipinos  proper,  who  con- 
stitute the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  who,  with  the  Chinese  and 
Spanish  mestizos,  comprise  the  civil- 
ized races  of  the  archipelago. 

There  are  three  religions  represent- 
ed in  the  islands,  or  it  might  be  more 
accurate  to  say  two  religions  and  one 
non-religion;  the  semi-wild  men  of 
the  interior  being  classed  as  the  non- 
Christian  tribes  by  the  Americans,  in- 
stead of  infidels  as  designated  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  Moros,  as 
the  Mohammedans  of  Mindanao  and 
the  Sulu  Islands  are  termed,  are  a 
brave,  warlike  race,  and  like  their 
co-religionists,  desperate  fighters  when 
their  fanaticism  is  aroused.  Domestic 
slavery  prevails  among  them,  but  of 
the  mild,  patriarchical  type,  there  be- 


ing but  little  difference  in  the  status 
of  the  bondman  and  other  members  of 
the  family. 

The  Christian  population  is  by  no 
means  homogeneous,  being  divided  in- 
to tribes  speaking  diverse  languages, 
inhabiting  different  islands.  To  a 
considerable  degree  they  .are  un- 
friendly in  their  relations  with  each1 
other.  The  Visayans  are  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Filipino  tribes  num- 
bering some  two  millions,  inhabiting 
the  islands  lying  between  Luzon  and 
Mindanao,  the  principal  being  Leyte, 
Samar,  Panay,  and  Negros.  Iloilo  may 
be  properly  termed  the  Visayan  capi- 
tal. It  is  the  second  city  in  import- 
ance in  the  archipelago  and  the  prin- 
cipal sugar  port.  The  city  of  Cebu, 
on  the  island  of  that  name,  rivals  lio- 
ilo  in  claiming  the  second  place  in  the 
list  of  important  sea  ports;  it  is  the 
chief  hemp  port  of  the  country.  The 
Tagalogs  rank  second  in  numbers  and 
first  in  energy,  ability  and  intelliger.ce. 


A   Filipino  s:hcol  teacher. 
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They  are  also  the  most  ambitious  and 
aggressive  of  the  Filipino  tribes,  be- 
ing the  instigators  of  the  insurrection 
against  Spain,  and  supplying  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  in  the  Aguinaldo  war 
against  the  Spanish  and  the  American 
governments.  The  Spanish  and  Chi- 
nese mestizos  constitute  a  very  import- 
ant element  of  the  native  population, 
the  latter  rivaling  the  Tagalogs  in 
wealth,  intelligence  and  political  am- 
bition. The  Chinese  mestizos  have 
been  acting  in  concert  with  them,  as 
well  as  during  and  ever  since  the 
Aguinaldo  insurrection.  The  Spanish 
mestizos  are  as  a  rule  opposed  to  the 
Tagals  and  Chinese  half-bloods, 
which  circumstance  makes  them  gen- 
erally favorable  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  motley  population  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  at  the  time  of 
the  American  occupation.  Speaking 
thirty  languages,  and  comprising  as 
many  diverse  tribes,  nationalities, 
races  and  families.  Some  are  civil- 
ized, some  half  civilized,  and  some  are 
wild  men  of  the  hills  and  forests.  The 
strongest  and  most  aggressive  tribes 
p.imed  at  the  domination  of  the  archi- 
pelago, which  design  was  opposed  by 
the  balance  of  the  civilized  commu- 
nity. The  wealthy  haciendoro  held 
his  numerous  dependents  in  a  state  re- 
sembling peonage,  the  bare-footed 
population,  through  ignorance  and  tim- 
idity acquiesced  in  their  servile  condi- 
tion. The  simple-minded  men  from 
the  hills  brought  the  meagre  produce 
of  their  small  farms  to  the  traders  of 
the  coast  towns,  by  whom  they  were 
defrauded;  by  means  of  this  fraud, 
they  were  bound  to  sell  their  crop  to 
the  same  dealer  season  after  season. 
The  latter  paid  his  own  price  and  kept 
his  customer  in  a  condition  of  per- 
petual bondage  by  keeping  a  never- 
ending  balance  against  his  account  in 
his  ledger. 

By  and  by  the  discouraged  moun- 
taineer, instigated  by  the  wily  agitator 
of  the  coast,  who  always  had  some 
political  design  in  view,  banded  with 
his  equally  dissatisfied  associates  in 
a  raid  on  the  lowland  haciendas,  and 


perhaps  murdered  a  few  of  his  most 
obnoxious  oppressors.  The  men  of 
the  coast  retaliated,  and  mimic  war  en- 
sued between  the  high  landers  and  low- 
landers.  Periodically  this  condition 
arises  in  the  several  islands. 

At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Philippines  by  the  United  States, 
there  was  a  demand  for  immediate  in- 
dependence by  a  very  large  and  influ- 
ential element  of  the  population.;  that 
demand  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  has  been  endorsed  by 
a  considerable  and  intelligent  class 
of  our  own  citizens.  An  impartial 
consideration  of  conditions  existing 
ten  years  ago  makes  it  manifest  to  any 
unprejudiced  mind  that  the  grant  of 
national  autonomy  would  have  re- 
sulted in  internal  confusion  and  strife, 
that  a  respectable  Government  could 
not  have  been  established  at  the  time 
of  the  evacu'ation  of  the  archipelago 
by  Spain,  and  certainly  during  the  in- 
tervening ten  years  an  entire  people 
could  not  have  been  prepared  to  sus- 
tain self-governing  and  political  in- 
stitutions that  would  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  civilized  world  or  redound 
to  the  happiness  of  all  classes  of  the 
Filipino  people. 

The  grant  of  national  independence 
at  the  demand  of  any  special  class  of 
the  community,  or  of  one  or  more  of 
the  more  powerful  tribes  might  result 
in  gross  injustice  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  or  to  the  less  populous 
and  intelligent  tribes.  The  Tagalogs, 
Chinese  mestizos  and  Visayans  com- 
prise a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  probably  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  the  country;  but  to 
concede  national  independence  at  the 
demand  of  these  three  classes  and 
leave  the  Government  to  them  would 
be  to  place  the  other  tribes  under  the 
unwelcome  government  of  the  three 
favored  classes  at  whose  demand  self- 
government  and  national  independence 
was  conceded.  The  remark  of  an  in- 
telligent Spanish  mestizo  in  conversa- 
tion with  myself  aptly  illustrates  the 
situation:  "I  love  my  country,  and 
v/ould  be  glad  to  see  her  independent, 
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boat  lines  connecting  island  with 
island,  and  tending  to  unite  the  vari- 
ous tribes  into  a  homogeneous  people. 
The  administration  of  public  affairs 
has  been  so  conducted  as  to  promote 
the  material  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
at  the  same  time  instruct  them  in  the 
science  of  self-government  and  pre- 
pare the  country  for  national  auton- 
omy. 

The  existence  of  a  self-governing 
State  in  the  Philippines,  or  of  such  a 
State  in  the  process  of  formation,  can- 
not fail  to  exert  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  continent 
that  lies  beyond.  The  spectacle  of 
an  Oriental  republic  introduces  a  new 
.  era  in  world  politics.  The  presence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  already  profoundly  in- 
fluenced Asia.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  our  occupation  of  the 
islands  and  our  presence  before  the 
gates  of  Peking,  along  with  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  may  have  tended 
to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  the  closing  of  its 
teaports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The   recent  political   awakening  of 


two  great  Asiatic  nations  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specta- 
cles of  the  age.  They  are  politically 
the  most  important  of  Asiatic  States, 
the  most  unlike  each  other,  and  the 
two  from  whom  a  demand  for  consti- 
tutional government  was  the  least  to 
have  been  expected.  It  is  manifest 
that  a  new  political  sentiment  per- 
vades the  Oriental  mind  when  the 
young  men  of  Turkey  and  China  al- 
most simultaneously  demand  a  par- 
ticipation in  their  governments.  The 
trend  of  events  makes  it  unmistakable 
that  a  new  era  is  commencing  in  Asia, 
and  the  establishment  of  our  Filipino 
Republic  may  prove  to  be  the  dawn 
of  the  Asiatic  day  of  political  lib- 
erty. 

What  the  Chinese  and  the  Turk  are 
demanding,  the  Filipino  strove  for 
twelve  years  ago.  It  is  a  significant 
circumstance  that  the  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  a  war  waged  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Cuban,  cast  the  lot  of 
this  government  among  the  only  Asi- 
atic people  aspiring  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Armenians,  the  only  ones  professing 
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the  Christian  religion.  This  fact  is  cold  indifference  of  the  Confucian, 
v/orthy  the  consideration  of  the  critics  the  fanatical  hostility  of  the  Moham- 
who  say  and  honestly  believe  that  the  medan.  The  barrier  of  a  different  re- 
Filipino  is  incapable  of  governing  ligion  does  not  exist  between  us  and 
himself;  he  was  a  Christian  with  as-  the  race  whose  confidence  it  is  essen- 
pirations  for  self-government  when  tial  to  gain  that  we  may  not  fail  in 
both  the  Confucian  and  Moslem  were  our  purpose.  It  is  among  this  people 
given  over  to  despotism,  as  were  their  professing  Christianity  and  aspiring 
fathers  before  them.  In  our  political  to  self-government  that  we  have  plant- 
experiment  we  do  not  encounter  the  ed  our  flag  and  begun  our  experiment 
iron  bound  caste  of  Brahmanism,  the  of  founding  a  republic  in  Asia. 
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How  wonderful  is  love! 

Love  that  stirs  every  life, 
And  thrills  to  worlds  above 
In  song  of  thrush  and  dove 

To  cheer  us  in  our  strife. 

The  birds  that  sing  alway, 

And  tiny  creatures  all, 
Are  telling  night  and  day 
The  love  they  cannot  say — 
The  love  their  souls  enthrall. 

The  sparkling  dews  of  morn, 

And  rills  that  laugh  and  gleam 
Are  earth  and  sky-love  born, 
And  golden  wheat  and  corn 
Is  of  the  same  love-dream. 

All  flowers  of  the  fields, 

In  summer's  golden  time, 
Are  beauties  that  earth  yields 
For  love  the  sunshine  wields 
In  planet-love  sublime. 

Love  touches  every  heart 

Sometime  ere  life  is  done; 
It  is  the  soul  of  art, 
And  living,  thrilling  part 
Of  all  beneath  the  sun. 


BY    HAROL.D    FRENCH 


(The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  an  early  contributor  to  the  Overland 
Monthly.  As  a  favorite  scholar  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Agassiz,  a 
peripatetic  philosopher,  poet  and  pedestrian,  he  endeared  himself  to  thou- 
sands of  his  former  pupils  in  California,  ivho  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most 
helpful  educators  that  America  has  produced.) 


HULLO!  How's  my  old  pro- 
fessor ?"  "All  serene, 
beloved!"  The  question,  the 
characteristic  answer,  elabo- 
rated by  cordial  greetings  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  mirth-provoking  mots, 
puns  and  pleasantries  from  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  might  be  heard  in 
rapid-fire  succession,  if  you  ever  ac- 
companied the  veteran  pedagogue, 
Professor  Knowlton,  through  the 
crowds  of  a  San  Francisco  street,  or 
aboard  a  Tamalpais-bound  ferry-boat. 
But  the  gay  raillery,  the  witty  repar- 
tee, no  longer  breaks  the  money-grub- 
bing monotony  of  Montgomery  street; 
nor  does  the  wiry,  grizzled  figure,  with 
black  leathern  haversack,  and  hob-nail 
shoon,  and  quaint-carven  alpenstock, 
mingle  with  the  merry  clan,  corduroy 
and  khaki-clad,  thronging  a  Sausa- 
lito  boat. 

Of  the  many  familiar  faces  of  the 
old  San  Francisco,  which  disappeared 
from  human  ken  in  191 1^  none  was  bet- 
ter known  or  more  widely  missed  than 
the  genial  visage  of  Professor  Ebene- 
zer  Knowlton.  During  nearly  a  half 
century  of  his  unique  and  useful  career 
as  an  educator,  he  grew  up  with  two 
generations  of  his  pupils,  whom  he 
numbered  by  tens  of  thousands.  His 
interest  in  "his  boys"  he  compounded 
yearly,  for  his  retentive  memory  kept 
their  individual  needs,  their  boyish 
ambitions  and  their  maturing  abilities 
so  fixed  in  his  mind  that  long  after 
their  graduation  he  would  often  follow 
them  up  with  helpful  suggestions  that 


Professor  Knoivlton  at  66. 

started  many  on  the  high  road  to  a 
successful  career.  He  constituted 
himself  a  voluntary  employment  agent, 
for  he  helped  hundreds  of  his  scholars 
to  obtain  positions  in  which  they  made 
a  good  start  in  life.  Many  prominent 
business  men  attribute  much  of  their 
achievement  to  the  systematic  methods 
they  learned  from  Professor  Knowlton. 
As  an  educator,  he  put  into  practice 
the  true  meaning  of  that  word  which 
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signifies  "one  who  leads  forth."  He 
constantly  endeavored  to  bring  out  of 
each  pupil  whatever  individual  ability 
could  be  developed.  His  methods  of 
instruction  were  not  confined  to  the 
rote  and  routine  of  cut  and  dried  cur- 
ricula. The  real,  intrinsic  value  of  the 
knowledge  he  imparted  lay  in  teaching 
his  students  to  apply  what  they  had 
learned  in  a  practical  way  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  fellow  men.  System,  util- 
ity and  social  service  were  the  ruling 
principles  of  his  practical  pedagogy, 
and  with  these  he  inspired  many  of  his 
pupils  with  an  exuberant  optimism 
that  encouraged  them  to  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities. 

Professor  Knowlton  was  born  No- 
vember 18,  1835,  at  Skowegan,  Maine. 
He  was  the  third  of  the  same  patro- 
nymic, his  father  and  grandfather  be- 
ing prominent  clergymen  and  scholars. 
The  family  later  resided  at  Kittery, 
Maine,  and  in  other  New  England 
towns.  At  an  early  age  he  learned  to 
make  himself  at  home  on  the  water,  as 
he  rowed  and  sailed  about  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

He  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1860,  through  which  he  worked 
his  way  by  teaching  the  then  new  sci- 
ence of  shorthand.  From  1861  to  1863 
he  was  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  High 
School;  then  he  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land, where  he  took  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Harvard.  Here  he  studied 
under  Louis  Agassiz  and  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  to  whom  he  became 
deeply  attached. 

"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table"  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  ver- 
satile pupil,  and  they  kept  up  a  fre- 
quent correspondence  for  many  years. 
Professor  Knowlton  also  studied  under 
Louis  Agassiz,  and  enjoyed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Emerson  and  Thoreau. 
Such  friends  left  their  imprint  upon 
his  character,  but  none  moulded  his 
mind  more  than  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  In  later  years  he  delivered 
highly  entertaining  lectures  on  that 
"Witty,  Wise  and  Winsome  Philoso- 
pher." While  such  incomparable  com- 
panions stimulated  his  mental  faculties 


he  developed  his  muscular  powers  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Dr.  Winship  and 
Dio  Lewis,  the  pioneers  of  physical 
culture.  Until  late  in  life  he  thought 
nothing  of  lifting  eight  hundred 
pounds  or  walking  forty  miles  or  more 
in  a  day.  He  was  an  expert  oarsman 
and  a  veritable  Viking  when  it  came  to 
sailing  a  squally  sea.  As  a  wrestler,  he 
delighted  in  taking  a  fall  out  of  many 
a  younger  man.  When  he  donned  the 
mittens,  he  often  boxed  many  an  un- 
wise wight  to  a  frazzle. 

In  1864  he  came  to  California  at  the 
urgent  request  of  John  Swett,  later 
the  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco 
Schools  and  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
became  principal  of  the  Rincon  Gram- 
mar School,  and  until  the  early  nine- 
ties taught  English  in  the  Boy's  High 
School.  In  this  branch  he  excelled, 
for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
great  American  poets  and  philosophers 
enabled  him  to  impart  a  personal, 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  their 
masterpieces.  His  original  and  breezy 
anecdotes  of  Yankee  life,  and  his 
vivid  recollections  of  New  England 
customs,  added  a  spice  that  was  sadly 
lacking  in  the  colorless,  tasteless  pabu- 
lum served  by  some  of  his  successors. 

Professor  Knowlton  was  a  many- 
sided  educator.  Not  only  did  his  long 
experience  fit  him  to  teach  all  the 
branches  of  the  grammar  and  high 
school  grades,  but  he  mastered  many 
subjects,  such  as  shorthand,  typewrit- 
ing, business  system  training,  and  elo- 
cution. It  was  in  the  former  that  he 
began  his  career  as  one  of  the  first  in- 
structors of  stenography.  In  the  last 
he  excelled.  His  virile  chest  tones 
had  a  timbre  and  variety  of  inflection 
that  thrilled  his  audiences  with  their 
power.  On  countless  occasions  he  ap- 
peared on  public  platforms  to  deliver 
orations,  to  recite  or  read  original 
verses.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
Poet  of  the  Day  at  Bunker  Hill  cele- 
brations and  reunions  of  the  State  of 
Maine  Association.  Some  of  these 
extemporary  productions  were  deemed 
worthy  of  publication.  Many  of  these 
verses  did  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
but  doggerel  or  jocose  jingles,  but  at 
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times  his  Pegasus  soared  far  above  the 
earth  earthy.  Even  Joaquin  Miller 
said  to  me  once,  "Professor  Knowlton 
is  a  poet."  This  from  a  bard  far 
above  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  baser 
breeds  of  verse-tinkers! 

Ebenezer  Knowlton  appeared  above 
many  specimens  of  vigorous  English, 
written  in  a  sparkling,  vivid  vein.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  contributors  to  the 
Overland  Monthly,  when  Bret  Harte, 
Joaquin  Miller,  Ambrose  Bierce,  Mark 
Twain  and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 


traveled  all  over  the  State,  diffusing 
knowledge  of  the  latest  ideas  of  educa- 
tion. Many  side  line  activities  made 
his  life  a  busy,  useful  one.  On  cer- 
tain evenings  he  taught  shorthand  at 
the  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Wealthy 
parents  who  had  backward  children 
sent  their  young  hopefuls  to  him  for 
mental  renovating  and  reinforcing. 
And  many  a  strong  and  successful 
man  of  middle  age,  prominent  in  pub- 
lic life  to-day,  owes  much  of  his  good 
fortune  to  the  fact  that  in  his  tender 


The  professor  in  his  literary  workshop. 


also  wrote  for  this  magazine.  His 
"Yosemite  Afoot,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Overland  Monthly  in  July,  1870, 
was  a  typically  happy  narration  of  a 
\valking  tour  of  this  wonderland.  Ban- 
croft's Yosemite  Guide-Book,  which 
was  the  first  notable  publication  for 
California  tourists,  was  the  work  of 
this  pedestrian  pedagogue,  whose  writ- 
ings attracted  thousands  to  this  Sierran 
Mecca,  years  before  John  Muir  began 
his  famous  word-paintings. 

His  skill  in  conducting  teachers'  in- 
situtes  kept  him  in  constant  demand 
for  several  decades,  during  which  he 


'teens  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  this 
old  preceptor. 

Even  such  a  substantial  citizen  as 
A.  W.  Scott,  the  Panama- Pacific  Ex- 
position promoter,  admits  that  as  one 
of  the  private  pupils  of  Professor 
Knowlton  he  profited  to  a  marked  de- 
gree by  his  systematic  training  in  the 
art  of  doing  things  well,  and  without 
which  the  mere  advantage  of  wealth 
would  have  been  a  poor  substitute. 
Like  many  other  educators,  the  Profes- 
sor could  teach  others  to  take  the  right 
trail  to  treasures  upon  earth,  but  as  for 
himself,  he  was  so  busy  trying  to  do 
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good  for  others  that  he  had  little  time 
to  pile  up  pelf.  Ebenezer  Knowlton 
made  his  mistakes  as  every  strong 
character  does.  He  had  his  little  ec- 
centricities,; he  overlooked  opportu- 
nities that  flocked  about  him;  but  the 
life  of  the  man  was  that  of  an  idealist, 
who  was  not  content  to  live  alone  for 
those  who  loved  him.  His  ruling  pas- 
sion was  to  serve  his  fellow  men  and 
to  bring  them  good  cheer.  Many  mis- 
understood the  man,  but  those  who 
knew  him  well  regard  him  as  an  ideal- 
ist, living  a  generation  ahead  of  his 
time.  Like  Thomas  Paine,  the  world 
was  his  country,  and  to  do  good  his  re- 
ligion. He  was  a  f rater  homo  to  every 
nationality.  An  ever-growing  spirit  of 
social  consciousness  diverted  him  from 
the  sordid,  selfish  struggle  to  get 
something  away  from  the  less  fortu- 
nate. His  ideals  of  a  business  career 
for  his  pupils  were  based  on  produc- 
tive industry  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating social  service,  rather  than  the 
present  form  of  legalized  robbery. 

His  hand,  heart  and  head  were  al- 
ways ready  to  help  others  to  help 
themselves.  Often  a  boy  would  come 
to  him  with  this  common  story:  "Pro- 
fessor, I've  got  to  leave  school  and  go 
to  work."  For  example,  Christmas 
was  nearing,  accentuating  the  bitter 
mockery  that  it  usually  is  to  the  poor. 
The  boy's  mother  had  her  heart  set 
on  at  least  seeing  her  son  graduate 
from  grammar  school,  but  the  father, 
confronted  with  the  seemingly  hope- 
less problem  of  making  both  ends 
meet,  needed  the  few  dollars  a  week 
the  boy  could  earn.  "Too  bad!  I'm 
sorry!  However,  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do.  In  the  meantime  you  keep  telling 
yourself  these  magic  words:  'I  know 
it's  all  for  the  best."  Thus  would  the 
Professor  comfort  the  boy  in  the  first 
scene. 

Next  scene,  after  school,  the  Pro- 
fessor has  a  long  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  the  boy,  in  which  he  confides  to 
his  teacher  that  he  felt  a  new  love  for 
books  since  the  Professor  began  read- 
ing selections  from  first-class  authors. 
"Ma  would  Like  me  to  learn  to  be  a 
book-dealer,  or  a  publisher,  or  some- 


thing like  that.  Dad  says  that's  only 
rubbish,  and  books  won't  never  buy 
me  nothing,"  he  would  continue. 

"Tut!  tut!  I  thought  I  taught  you 
better  grammar  than  that,"  the  Profes- 
sor would  interrupt.  After  a  short 
digression  upon  the  common  error  of 
using  double  negatives,  he  would  re- 
turn to  the  vital  subject.  "Tell  your 
father  I  shall  call  to-night  at  7:15.  I 
am  due  at  8  o'clock  at  the  Metropolitan 
Temple,  where  I  am  to  speak,  but  can 
spare  half  an  hour  at  your  home." 

Act  3. — P's  large  retail  book  store. 
Rush  hour  of  5  p.  m.  Manager,  an  old 
pupil,  greets  lithe  figure  in  grey,  with 
satchel  in  hand  and  coat  on  arm: 
"Hullo,  Professor!  You're  looking 
younger  than  ever.  No,  I'm  never  too 
busy  to  listen  to  my  old  teacher." 

Terse,  to  the  point,  the  Professor 
would  say:  "I  want  you  to  put  a  boy 
to  work,  to-morrow  morning ;  keep  him 
two  weeks.  If  he  doesn't  make  good, 
don't  fire  him  until  you  send  for  Doctor 
Knowlton." 

"Well,  seeing  it's  you,  Professor,  I'll 
have  to  take  him,  though  I've  turned 
away  twenty  applicants  for  holiday 
jobs  this  very  day.  I  haven't  forgot- 
ten how  you  boosted  me  with  this  con- 
cern twenty  years  ago." 

Act  4,  the  boy's  home,  7  p.  m. — 
Mother  washing  dishes,  boy  helping, 
father  lounging  and  smoking  pipe. 
Boy — "Say,  Dad,  guess  who's-  coming 
here  to-night!  Professor  Knowlton!" 

Father — "Huh!  Wot  business  has 
that  old  fool  got  butting  in  here?  I 
s'pose  he's  going  to  beg  me  to  send 
you  back  to  school." 

Mother  then  gets  her  last  word  in: 
"Well,  I  think  he's  pretty  good  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  see  us  folks  this 
stormy  night." 

The  boy  shouts :  "Here  he  is  now." 

Enter  grizzled,  broad-shouldered 
man,  with  water  dripping  from  his 
mackintosh,  and  exclaims:  "Pardon 
for  coming  five  minutes  ahead  of  time, 
but  I  walked  a  mile  in  the  rain  in  just 
twelve  minutes."  The  Professor  then 
outlines  a  plan  to  the  family  whereby 
the  boy  may  work  during  the  holiday 
vacation,  then  from  3 :30  to  6 :30  week 
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nities that  flocked  about  him;  but  the 
life  of  the  man  was  that  of  an  idealist, 
who  was  not  content  to  live  alone  for 
those  who  loved  him.  His  ruling  pas- 
sicn  was  to  serve  his  fellow  men  and 
to  bring  them  good  cheer.  Many  mis- 
understood the  man,  but  those  who 
knew  him  well  regard  him  as  an  ideal- 
ist, living  a  generation  ahead  of  his 
time.  Like  Thomas  Paine,  the  world 
was  his  country,  and  to  do  good  his  re- 
ligion. He  was  a  f rater  homo  to  every 
nationality.  An  ever-growing  spirit  of 
social  consciousness  diverted  him  from 
the  sordid,  selfish  struggle  to  get 
something  away  from  the  less  fortu- 
nate. His  ideals  of  a  business  career 
for  his  pupils  were  based  on  produc- 
tive industry  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating social  service,  rather  than  the 
present  form  of  legalized  robbery. 

His  hand,  heart  and  head  were  al- 
ways ready  to  help  others  to  help 
themselves.  Often  a  boy  would  come 
to  him  with  this  common  story:  "Pro- 
fessor, I've  got  to  leave  school  and  go 
to  work."  For  example,  Christmas 
was  nearing,  accentuating  the  bitter 
mockery  that  it  usually  is  to  the  poor. 
The  boy's  mother  had  her  heart  set 
on  at  least  seeing  her  son  graduate 
from  grammar  school,  but  the  father, 
confronted  with  the  seemingly  hope- 
less problem  of  making  both  ends 
meet,  needed  the  few  dollars  a  week 
the  boy  could  earn.  "Too  bad!  I'm 
sorry!  However,  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do.  In  the  meantime  you  keep  telling 
yourself  these  magic  words :  'I  know 
it's  all  for  the  best."  Thus  would  the 
Professor  comfort  the  boy  in  the  first 
scene. 

Next  scene,  after  school,  the  Pro- 
fessor has  a  long  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  the  boy,  in  which  he  confides  to 
his  teacher  that  he  felt  a  new  love  for 
books  since  the  Professor  began  read- 
ing selections  from  first-class  authors. 
"Ma  would  like  me  to  learn  to  be  a 
book-dealer,  or  a  publisher,  or  some- 


thing like  that.  Dad  says  that's  only 
rubbish,  and  books  won't  never  buy 
me  nothing,"  he  would  continue. 

"Tut!  tut!  I  thought  I  taught  you 
better  grammar  than  that,"  the  Profes- 
sor would  interrupt.  After  a  short 
digression  upon  the  common  error  of 
using  double  negatives,  he  would  re- 
turn to  the  vital  subject.  "Tell  your 
father  I  shall  call  to-night  at  7:15.  I 
am  due  at  8  o'clock  at  the  Metropolitan 
Temple,  where  I  am  to  speak,  but  can 
spare  half  an  hour  at  your  home." 

Act  3. — P's  large  retail  book  store. 
Rush  hour  of  5  p.  m.  Manager,  an  old 
pupil,  greets  lithe  figure  in  grey,  with 
satchel  in  hand  and  coat  on  arm: 
"Hullo,  Professor!  You're  looking 
younger  than  ever.  No,  I'm  never  too 
busy  to  listen  to  my  old  teacher." 

Perse,  to  the  point,  the  Professor 
would  say:  "I  want  you  to  put  a  boy 
to  work,  to-morrow  morning ;  keep  him 
two  weeks.  If  he  doesn't  make  good, 
don't  fire  him  until  you  send  for  Doctor 
Knowlton." 

"Well,  seeing  it's  you,  Professor,  I'll 
have  to  take  him,  though  I've  turned 
away  twenty  applicants  for  holiday 
jobs  this  very  day.  I  haven't  forgot- 
ten how  you  boosted  me  with  this  con- 
cern twenty  years  ago." 

Act  4,  the  boy's  home,  7  p.  m. — 
Mother  washing  dishes,  boy  helping, 
father  lounging  and  smoking  pipe. 
Boy — "Say,  Dad,  guess  who's-  coming 
here  to-night!  Professor  Knowlton!" 

Father — "Huh!  Wot  business  has 
that  old  fool  got  butting  in  here?  I 
s'pose  he's  going  to  beg  me  to  send 
you  back  to  school." 

Mother  then  gets  her  last  word  in: 
"Well,  I  think  he's  pretty  good  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  see  us  folks  this 
stormy  night." 

The  boy  shouts :  "Here  he  is  now." 

Enter  grizzled,  broad-shouldered 
man,  with  water  dripping  from  his 
mackintosh,  and  exclaims:  "Pardon 
for  coming  five  minutes  ahead  of  time, 
but  I  walked  a  mile  in  the  rain  in  just 
twelve  minutes."  The  Professor  then 
outlines  a  plan  to  the  family  whereby 
the  boy  may  work  during  the  holiday 
vacation,  then  from  3 :30  to  6 :30  week 
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days  he  may  run  errands  for  P's  book- 
store. 

"Now,  my  good  sir,  let  your  boy  go 
back  and  graduate,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  can  at  least  pay  for  his  food. 
I'll  give  him  some  coaching  after 
school  that  won't  cost  him  anything, 
and  then  I'll  vouch  that  his  employers 
will  give  him  a  steady  job." 

The  sequel  of  this  episode  in  this 
boy's  career  would  be  that  he  was 
given  the  right  kind  of  a  start,  in  con- 
genial employment.  Periodically,  the 
Professor  would  drop  in  at  the  store 
to  see  how  his  protege  was  progress- 
ing. At  eighteen  the  boy  had  become 


ciency  with  quickened  zeal  and  loftier 
purpose.  Similar  instances  are  legion. 
"Over  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  pupil 
of  Professor  Knowlton,"  wrote  George 
W.  Caswell,  a  prominent  wholesale 
merchant,  on  hearing  of  the  latter's 
demise.  "I  attended  his  classes  in 
American  and  English  literature,  and 
he  made  them  most  interesting.  His 
depth  of  knowledge  and  his  enthu- 
siasm in  presenting  and  portraying  the 
characters  of  history  made  me  look 
forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  the  time  of  going  into  his  class 
for  study,  and  whatever  interest  I  have 
since  maintained  in  general  literature 


On  one  of  his  last  tramps  in  the  country. 


a  fairly  good  salesman,  but  lacked  a 
wider  knowledge  of  books  because, 
boy-like,  he  had  found  diversions  even- 
ings which,  though  harmless  enough 
then,  were  developing  into  probable 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  future. 

"Come  with  me  on  a  tramp,  Sunday, 
and  let's  talk  things  over,"  the  faithful 
old  Professor  would  say.  The  boy 
would  find  the  idealistic  philosopher 
awaiting  him  at  the  ferry  with  a  hearty 
hand-shake  and  a  good-natured  punch 
in  the  ribs.  After  a  peripatetic  lecture 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  length  the 
boy  would  return  to  his  tasks  and  the 
studies  that  would  increase  his  effi- 


I  believe  I  am  very  largely  indebted 
to  him  for.  I  always  regarded  the 
Professor  as  a  man  of  exceptionally 
strong  individuality.  There  never  was 
a  day  or  a  time  when  he  did  not  seem 
to  exert  the  most  forceful  and  intense 
interest  in  all  the  things  of  daily  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  pure  heart  and  high 
purpose;  his  language  and  thoughts 
were  always  poetic,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  poems  which  he  wrote  testify  to 
his  great  facility  of  poetical  expres- 
sion." 

A  nature-lover,  poet  and  philoso- 
pher, Professor  Knowlton  was  at  his 
best  when  tramping  a  Tamalpais  trail. 
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Two  generations  of  boys  and  girls 
learned  to  look  forward  to  the  joyous 
Saturdays  when  the  Professor  would 
take  his  classes  on  excursions  to  the 
redwood-robed  ridges  of  Marin.  He 
knew  every  foot  of  Auld  Tarn,  while 
he  made  countless  excursions  to 
Mount  Diablo,  Mount  Hamilton  and 
other  peaks  of  the  Coast  Range.  The 
snowy  crest  of  Shasta  bore  the  print 
of  his  alpenstock,  while  the  ring  of 
his  hob-nails  on  the  granite  of  the 
Sierras  echoed  in  many  a  lonely  gorge 
— recalling  one  of  his  favorite  epi- 
grams that  "An  echo  is  the  only  thing 
in  nature  that  can  bunco  a  woman  out 
of  the  last  word." 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
he  lived  alone  far  up  the  slopes  of 
Twin  Peaks,  surrounded  by  his  books 
and  the  cherished  mementoes  of  a  long 
and  useful  career.  He  left  the  School 
Department  in  1907  without  claiming 
his  pension.  Instead,  he  satisfied  the 
needs  of  his  Thoreau-like  existence  by 
occasional  lessons  and  literary  work, 
while  he  enjoyed  himself  most  of  the 
time  taking  cross-country  tramps, 
reading  and  visiting  his  many  and 
appreciative  friends. 

After  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  he 
began  to  fail  rapidly,  for  symptoms  of 
a  fatal  malady  made  their  dread  ap- 
pearance. Game  to  the  last,  this  gritty 
old  pedestrian  kept  on  his  feet,  and 
even  on  the  day  that  he  died  alone  and 
unattended  by  kith  or  kin,  he  made 
his  usual  trip  down  town. 

We,  who  knew  him  well,  prefer  to 
think  of  him  as  we  often  saw  him 
swinging  along  the  trails,  bound,  may- 
hap, for  Bolinas,  whither  he  tramped 
through  summer's  scorching  days  or 
winter's  driving  storms,  every  other 
week,  making  a  round-trip  trek  of 
thirty  miles  to  carry  a  high  school 
education  on  the  installment  plan  to 
children  that  he  loved.  "Brevet 
Grandpa"  was  a  title  he  gave  himself 
in  several  thousand  households  where 
the  youngsters  squealed  with  delight 
when  they  saw  or  heard  him  coming. 

As  one  who  walked  over  3,000  miles 
with  this  jolly  old  pedagogue,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  find  a  more  appropriate 


closing  paragraph  than  this  gracious 
tribute  of  Professor  Alexander  Mc- 
Adie,  district  forecaster  of  the 
Weather  Bureau: 

"Like  others,  the  old  Schoolmaster 
loved  the  outdoor  life.  Trudging  along 
a  country  road  or  climbing  the  slopes 
of  Tamalpais,  his  spirits  rose  with  the 
distance.  Resolutely  making  the  best 
of  everything,  a  blithe  companion,  he 
poured  forth  a  running  comment  on 
every  incident  and  every  feature  of 
the  journey.  And  withal  a  most  help- 
ful and  generous  companion.  Quick  to 
see  suffering  or  injustice,  prompt  in 
response  to  any  call  to  be  of  service  to 
others,  he  traveled  the  road  with  a 
cheery  word  for  every  one. 

"Fain  would  I  see  the  old  familiar 
figure  once  again  and  hear  his  ever- 
boyish  shout  of  salutation." 


The  Professor  at  the  Lone  Tree,  Mt. 
Tamalpais. 


A    TWILIGHT    FANCY 


BY  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  ANDREWS 

I  sit  where  pales  the  misty  light 

And  softest,  gentlest  winds  are  straying, 

And  fancy  that  a  vision  bright 

Is  walking  where  the  rose  is  swaying. 

I  see  her  often  in  my  dreams, 

So  lovely  and  with  step  so  airy; 
For  she  but  moves  in  gauzy  gleams 

As  moves  each  bright  and  holy  fairy. 

She  long  ago  my  heart  did  bind 

With  her  soul's  light  around  me  streaming; 
She  was  the  idol  of  my  mind, 

Although  unreal — an  angel  seeming. 

With  all  the  charm  of  beauty  rare 

She  came  to  bless  my  youth's  glad  morning, 
And  made  the  whole  round  world  seem  fair 

With  love's  fair  light  my  path  adorning. 

The  sun  gave  diamond  tinges  bright, 
The  stars  shone  with  a  golden  glimmer, 

And  first  young  love's  illusive  light 

Caused  all  the  earth  to  dance  and  shimmer. 

But  my  fair  idol  soon  did  change. 

Did  slowly  droop  and  pale  before  me, 

And  all  the  world  did  quickly  change, 
And  all  the  stars  hung  darkening  o'er  me. 

The  why  I  could  not  understand, 

But  her  fair  eyes  did  close  and  darken, 

And  I  no  more  could  touch  her  hand 
Or  to  her  gentle  whispers  hearken. 

But  still  I  sit  in  the  dim  light, 

Where  softest,  gentlest  winds  are  straying, 
And  fancy  that  a  vision  bright 

Is  walking  where  the  rose  is  swaying. 
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With  all  the  charm,  of  beauty  rare 
She  came  to  bless  my  youth's  glad  morning, 

And  made  the  whole  round  world  seem  fair 
With  love's  fair  light  my  path  adorning. 


SONGS    OF    THE    NIGHT 


BY    C.    T.     RUSSELL,     Pastor    of    Brooklyn    and    London    Tabernacles 


The    Lesson    Psa.    Ixxxv 


"The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 

us;  whereof  we  are  glad'" — Psa. 

cxxvi  3. 

WE  ARE  STILL  in  the 
night  of  weeping.  Sick- 
ness, sorrow,  sighing  and 
dying  continue,  and  will 
continue  until  the  glorious  morning  of 
Messiah's  Kingdom  breaks.  How  glad 
we  are  to  have  learned  that  then  the 
glorious  change  will  come  to  earth. 
The  Prophet  David  expresses  this 
thought,  saying:  "Weeping  may  en- 
dure for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning."  (Psa.  xxx  5.)  St.  Paul  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiment  when  he 
declared,  "The  whole  creation  groan- 
eth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  un- 
til now,  waiting  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  Sons  of  God"  (Romans  viii  22.) 
The  Sons  of  God  in  glory  will,  with 
their  Lord,  constitute  Emmanuel's 
Kingdom,  and  at  present  these  Sons  of 
God  are  comparatively  little  known 
or  recognized  amongst  men;  frequent- 
ly they  are  considered  "peculiar  peo- 
ple," because  of  their  zeal  for  right- 
eousness and  truth,  and  for  God.  "Be- 
loved, now  are  we  the  Sons  of  God, 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He 
shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,"  and  we 
shall  share  His  glory,  honor,  and  im- 
mortality and  with  Him  scatter  Divine 
blessings  to  all  the  families  of  the 
earth." 

A  Song  of  Deliverance. 

Our  lesson,  the  Ixxxv  Psalm,  may 
properly  have  served  several  applica- 


tions. The  first  of  these  would  be  to 
Israel's  deliverance  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  when  Cyrus  gave  per- 
mission that  all  who  desired  might  re- 
turn to  Palestine.  About  fifty-three 
thousand — a  small  number — availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege  and  of  his 
assistance.  The  people  rejoiced  in 
this  manifestation  of  the  turning  away 
of  Divine  disfavor,  and  the  return 
to  them  of  God's  favor  and  blessing. 
The  pardon  of  their  transgressions  as 
a  nation  was  here  evidenced  in  this 
privilege  of  returning  to  God's  favor. 

A  secondary  application  of  the  Song 
is  just  before  us.  Israel  has  been  in 
a  far  greater  captivity  in  Christendom 
during  the  past  eighteen  centuries.  She 
has  the  promise,  nevertheless,  of  a 
mighty  deliverance.  The  Cyrus  who 
granted  them  liberty  to  return  from 
literal  Babylon  was  a  type  of  the  great 
Messiah  who  is  about  to  give  full  lib- 
erty for  the  return  of  God's  ancient 
people  to  Divine  favor — to  Palestine. 

Israel's  sins  have  not  yet  been  taken 
away,  even  as  the  world's  sins  have 
not  yet  been  taken  away.  The  great 
Redeemer  has,  indeed,  died  for  "sin, 
and  He  is  the  sinner's  friend,  but  as 
yet  He  has  only  appeared  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  for  us — the  Church — not 
for  the  world.  He  is  only  the  Church's 
Advocate  now.  He  advocates  for  none 
except  those  who  come  to  God  and 
give  Him  their  hearts  and  lives;  and 
these  are  the  saintly  only — such  as 
love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity. 

The  world  is  enslaved  by  Sin  and 
Death,  the  twin  monarchs  who  are  now 
reigning  and  causing  mankind  to 
groan.  We  were  born  in  this  enslaved 
condition,  as  the  Scriptures  declare: 
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"Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  Our 
race,  groaning  under  the  weaknesses 
and  imperfections  we  have  thus  in- 
herited— mental,  moral  and  physical, 
long  for  the  promised  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  death.  The 
majority  of  mankind  undoubtedly  feel 
the  gall  of  their  slavery,  and  will  be 
glad  to  be  free. 

Deliverance  at  Hand. 

The  great  Deliverer  is  the  antitypi- 
cal  Cyrus.  Soon  He  will  go  forth  to 
victory,  and  will  establish  His  King- 
dom under  the  whole  heavens.  Soon 
the  Church  class,  the  saints,  "the 
"elect,"  will  be  glorified,  and  then  the 
time  will  come  for  the  blessing  of  the 
non-elect — for  their  restitution  to  hu- 
man perfection  and  to  a  world-wide 
Paradise,  which  Messiah's  power  and 
Kingdom  will  introduce.  "He  must 
reign  until  He  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  His  feet;  the  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  destroyed  is  death."  Sheol, 
hades,  the  grave,  will  be  no  more; 
death  will  be  destroyed  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  therefrom,  "Every 
one  in  his  own  order." 

Many  of  the  Lord's  people  who  can 
see  something  of  the  blessings  due  at 
the  second  advent,  and  who  appreciate 
in  some  measure  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  comes  again  to  bestow  the  great 
blessings  secured  by  His  death,  fail 
to  see  this  other  proposition;  viz.,  that 
those  in  their  graves  have  as  much  in- 
terest in  that  glorious  reign  of  Messiah 
as  those  who  at  that  time  will  be  less 
completely  under  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption— death.  But  as  surely  as 
Jesus  died  for  all,  they  all  must 
have  the  blessings  and  opportunities 
which  he  purchased  with  His  own  pre- 
cious blood.  Hence  we  should  expect 
blessings  in  the  Millennial  Age  upon 
all  those  in  the  grave  as  well  as  upon 
those  not  in  it ;  and  of  this  we  will  find 
abundant  proof,  as  we  look  further  in- 
to the  Lord's  testimony  on  the  subject. 
It  is  because  of  God's  plan  for  their 
release  that  those  in  the  tomb  are 
called  "prisoners  of  hope." 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  death 


ends  all  probation;  but  there  is  no 
Scripture  which  so  teaches.  God  does 
not  purpose  to  save  men  on  account  of 
ignorance,  but  "will  have  all  men  to 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth" 
(1  Tim.  ii  4.)  Since  the  masses  of 
mankind  have  died  in  ignorance,  and 
since  "there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the 
grave"  (Eccl.  ix  10),  therefore  God 
has  prepared  for  the  awakening  of  the 
dead,  in  order  to  knowledge,  faith  and 
salvation.  Hence  His  plan  is,  that  "as 
all  in  Adam  die,  even  so  shall  all  in 
Christ  be  made  alive." 

The  Secret  of  Joy. 
While  the  whole  creation  groans  un- 
der its  load  of  sin  and  sorrow,  the 
saints  may  sing  and  rejoice,  even  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  sorrows  of  life, 
even  though  they  share  the  results  of 
sin  as  fully  or  even  more  fully  than  do 
others.  The  secret  of  their  joy  is  two- 
fold: (1)  They  have  experienced 
reconciliation  to  God;  (2)  They  have 
submitted  their  wills  to  His  will.  They 
obtained  this  new  relationship  by  the 
way  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer — faith 
in  His  blood  of  Atonement.  They  en- 
tered by  the  "strait  gate"  and  "nar- 
row way"  of  consecration  to  God — 
surrendering  their  own  wills  and  cove- 
nanting to  do  the  Divine  will  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  This  submission 
of  the  will  to  God  and  the  realization 
that  all  their  life's  affairs  are  in  God's 
keeping  and  under  His  supervision 
give  rest  to  the  heart.  They  have  a 
rest  and  peace  in  this  surrendered  con- 
dition which  they  never  knew  when 
they  sought  to  gratify  self-will  and  ig- 
nored the  right  of  their  Creator  to  the 
homage  of  their  hearts  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  lives. 

Believers  Visualize  Stories  to  Come. 
Similarly,  these  have  joy  and  peace, 
and  songs  of  thankfulness  to  God,  be- 
cause to  them  He  grants  a  knowledge 
of  His  Divine  purposes,  and  shows 
them  "things  to  come."  These  see  be- 
yond the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
present  time — they  see  the  glories  that 
will  follow  the  present  time  of  suffer- 
ing. These  see  that  the  Church,  the 
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saintly  ones  of  all  denominations  and 
of  all  nationalities,  are  prospective 
heirs  of  God — heirs  of  glory,  honor 
and  immortality;  and  associates  with 
the  Redeemer  in  His  glorious  King- 
dom. This  encourages  and  stimulates 
them.  They  also  see  the  outlines  of 


saints,  it  gives  them  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing, When  they  perceive  that  God  has 
arranged  that  through  Christ  and  the 
glorified  Church  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  shall  be  blessed,  it  makes 
them  "joyful  in  the  house  of  their 
pilgrimage" — while  waiting  for  their 


Pastor  C.   T.  Russell,  of  London  and  Brooklyn  Tabernacles. 


the  Divine  Program  for  the  blessing 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  When 
they  thus  perceive  that  God  is  inter- 
ested in  their  dear  ones  who  are  not 
saints,  and  interested  in  the  whole  hu- 
man family,  very  few  of  whom  are 


own  change  from  human  to  Divine 
nature.  Seeing  the  provision  which 
God  has  made  for  the  world  of  man- 
kind, they  are  contented,  and  are  glad 
to  have  God's  will  done  in  themselves 
and  in  all  the  earth. 


THE    MAN   WHO    FILED    THE    FIRST 
HOMESTEAD    CLAIM 


BY     CHARLES    EMMETT    BARXES 


THE   MOST   beneficial   meas- 
ure ever  adopted     for     the 
home  welfare  of  any  people 
on  this  earth  was  that  of  the 
United  States  in  enacting  the  liberal 
homestead  law  for  the  welfare  of  set- 
tlers  in   this   country.      Hundreds   of 
thousands  of  men  took  advantage  of 
this     golden     opportunity  to  acquire 
farms,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of 
competence  for  their  families.     That 
lav;  built  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  country  upon  a  rock,  and  it  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
the  nation's  prosperity. 

Mr.  Mahlon  Gore,  the  man  who  has 
the  distinction  of  having  taken  up  the 
first  land  claim  under  this  law,  is 
still  living.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
orange  raising  in  Orlando,  Florida. 

The  homestead  law  took  effect  Jan- 
ua^y  1,  1863.  Several  years  before 
that  date,  Mr.  Gore  had  traveled  over 
the  Middle  West,  looking  for  a  likely 
place  for  a  home,  and  was  there- 
fore somewhat  familiar  with  that  re- 
gion. He  had  carefully  watched  the 
progress  of  the  homestead  act  through 
Congress,  and  some  eight  months  be- 
fore it  went  into  effect  he  made  up  a 
party  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife 
and  his  brother  Albert  and  his  fam- 
ily. They  traveled  west  with  their  be- 
longings loaded  in  the  usual  prairie 
schooners,  and  headed  for  the  Dakota 
territory.  Mahlon  Gore  already  had  in 
mind  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  he  wished  to  locate,  and  in 
July,  six  months  before  the  homestead 
law  became  operative,  the  brothers 
filed  on  160  acres  each,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Big  Sioux  River,  about  thirty 
miles  above  the  present  Sioux  City. 
A  little  later  Mahlon  Gore  entered  his 
claim  with  a  soldier's  land  warrant. 

Mahlon  Gore  built  a  one  room  cabin 
and  proceeded  to  occupy  it.  Such  set- 
tlers were  then  called  "squatters."  The 
only  land  office  in  the  territory  of  Da- 
kota was  located  at  Vermillion,  six- 


teen miles  away.  As  the  cold  of  win- 
ter approached,  the  two  brothers 
moved  to  Vermillion  for  the  winter. 
There  Mahlon  Gore  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  a  little  frontier  news- 
paper, one  of  the  two  papers  in  the 
territory.  The  land  office  and  the 
printing  office  were  but  a  short  dis- 
tance apart.  Settlers  were  rapidly 
moving  in  and  selecting  "claims."  As 
the  first  of  January  approached,  there 
was  every  indication  that  with  the 
operation  of  the  new  homestead  law 
there  would  be  a  big  rush  of  business 
in  the  land  office. 

On  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  the 
old  year,  1862,  Mr.  Gore  worked  in 
the  printing  office  until  very  near  mid- 
night. As  he  left  the  office  to  go 
home  he  noticed  a  light  in  the  land 
office  and  went  inside.  After  chat- 
ting a  while  with  the  Receiver  over  the 
immense  increase  in  business  at  hand, 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  was  leaving:  "Oh, 
by  the  way,  I'm  coming  in  before 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning  so  as  to 
file  my  claim  and  escape  the  big  rush 
when  you  open  the  office.  I  don't 
want  to  be  held  up  all  day  in  that 
jam.  1  calculate  to  spend  New  Year's 
day  hunting  prairie  chickens." 

The  Receiver  laughed  and  said : 
"We  can  do  better  than  that,  Gore. 
Wait  till  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  and 
I'll  give  you  your  receipt  in  the  first 
few  minutes  of  the  new  year  1863,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  your  claim  is 
perfectly  legal,  and  that  you  will  be 
the  first  citizen  to  file  a  claim  in  this 
country  under  the  new  homestead 
law." 

Within  five  minutes  after  midnight, 
Mr.  Gore  was  shaking  hands  with  the 
Receiver,  and  had  the  Government's 
receipt  for  160  acres  of  land. 

The  records  of  the  general  land  of- 
fice in  Washington  show  that  home- 
stead application  No.  1,  Vermillion 
district,  Dakotah  Territory,  was  filed 
by  Mahlon  Gore. 


AT    JOAQUIN    MILLER'S    HOME 


BY    REV.    GT7Y    HAMILTON    CROOK 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 
Behind  the  rolling  billow's  crest; 

The  daylight  dies, 
And  every  bright,  retiring  beam, 
In  splendor,  sheds  a  golden  gleam 

Upon  the  skies. 

The  sea  gull  wings  his  weary  flight 
To  meet  the  fast-approaching  night 

On  ocean  strand ; 

The  motley,  tangled  human  throng, 
With  eager  step,  is  urged  along 

Upon  the  land. 

The  restless  waters  of  the  strait 

Are  surging  through  the  Golden  Gate, 

O'er  rock  and  shoal. 
Upon  the  cliffs  and  sandy  beach, 
As  far  as  human  eye  can  reach, 

The  breakers  roll. 

Far  down  below  these  mountain  heights 
The  city  sparkles  with  its  lights 

At  eventide; 

Dim  in  the  distant  sunset  glow, 
Where  pathless  waters  ebb  and  flow, 

Great  steamships  ride. 

Behold,  from  here,  in  vale  and  street, 
And  out  where  sky  and  ocean  meet 

In  mystic  blend, 

All  things  in  this  grand  view  seem  chaste, 
As  though  in  God's  great  scheme  embraced 

Till  time  shall  end. 

0  child  of  nature,  man  of  God, 

Whose  eyes  have  scanned,  whose  feet  have  trod 

The  mountain  ways, 
The  sordid  underworld  at  length 
Will  read  and  know  thy  mighty  strength, 

And  sing  thy  praise. 


LAST    CAMP    FIRE    OF    THE    EASTERN 
WING    OF    CALIFORNIA    PIONEERS 


BY    ROBERT    H.    MOULTON 


HISTORICAL  in  a  way  was 
the  final  meeting  in  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  recently,  of  the 
last  remnants  of  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  California  pioneers  who 
crossed  the  plains,  traversed  the  Isth- 
mus or  sailed  around  Cape  Horn,  lured 
by  the  tales  of  gold  in  1849.  It  was 
a  pathetic  gathering.  Some  sixty  years 
before,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
men,  in  the  very  prime  of  their  man- 
hood and  hopeful  spirits,  plunged 
eagerly  into  a  trip  fraught  with  all 
kinds  of  dangers,  laughing  lightly  at 
the  hardships  before  them:  at  the  re- 
cent gathering  only  fifteen  of  them 
were  able  to  attend;  they  met  for  the 
last  time  because  the  traveling  and 
the  burdens  of  old  age  were  proving 
too  heavy  for  them.  Among  them 
were  several  veterans  of  the  Mexican 
war  (1846-7),  and  though  these  old 
soldiers  still  dearly  love  to  gather  and 
discuss  the  old  times,  the  new  times 
were  bearing  down  their  now  fast- 
waning  energies. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  California  argonauts  when  they 
met  in  Evanston  in  1889  to  form  the 
Association  of  California  Pioneers. 
There  is  no  connection  between  their 
organization  and  the  original  Society 
of.  California  Pioneers  established  in 
this  city  many  years  ago.  So  far  as 
the  records  show,  there  are  only 
twenty  members  left  of  the  Evanston 
organization  living  to-day,  and  of 
these  only  eleven  responded  to  this 
last  call  to  gather  round  the  last 
camp  fire.  Special  efforts  were  made 
by  all  the  survivors  to  be  present  on 
account  of  the  great  significance  of  the 
occasion.  One  of  them,  L.  Murray 


Perkins,  came  all  the  way  from  Kan- 
sas; it  proved  to  be  a  severe  trial  on 
the  old  veteran,  and  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  found  the  trip,  even  in  a 
luxurious  sleeper,  far  more  arduous 
than  pushing  a  prairie  schooner  across 
the  plains  and  mountains  when  he  was 
a  robust,  strapping  fellow  of  twenty. 
He  is  82  now. 

The  gathering  took  place  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Hotchkiss,  of  Evanston.  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss,  who  is  now  eighty,  but  as  active 
and  well  preserved  as  the  majority  of 
men  a  score  of  years  his  junior,  has 
been  secretary  of  the  association  for 
many  years,  and  in  addition  to  cele- 
brating the  early  days  of  California, 
the  gathering  marked  his  eightieth 
birthday  and  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Hotchkiss. 

The  affair  was  further  made  notable 
by  reason  of  its  being  also  the  formal 
ending  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Mexican  War  Veterans.  This  society 
has  dwindled  until  its  membership  is 
composed  only  of  its  last  president, 
Francis  Benton,  Simeon  Ellis  and  Sam- 
son Wilder  Wood,  all  of  Chicago. 

In  the  notification  sent  out  by  Sec- 
retary Hotchkiss,  he  stated  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  as  few  of  the  pio- 
neers remained,  it  was  thought  best 
to  discontinue  the  formal  gatherings 
as  an  association  after  one  more  rally 
of  such  as  were  able  to  attend.  None 
of  these  survivors  is  less  than  eighty 
years  of  age ;  the  average  is  85. 

The  California  pioneers  of  '49  were, 
in  a  way,  the  forerunners  of  the  spread 
of  the  United  States  westward,  and 
as  such,  have  each  one  been  history- 
makers.  These  devoted  gold  seekers 
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blazed  the  trail  across  the  plains  and 
brought  the  East  in  actual  contact  with 
the  West.  Others  had  preceded  them, 
it  is  true,  but  these  gold  seekers  in  a 
large  measure  were  responsible  for  the 
rush  with  which,  the  western  country 
was  subjugated  and  opened  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  upon  Eastern  people  when  the 
news  was  announced,  January  18,  1849, 
that  gold  had  been  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia so  thick  upon  the  ground  that 
it  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  lucky 
diggers  with  pick,  pan  and  shovel  and 
bags  to  carry  it  away.  Gold  seekers 
companies  were  formed  and  adver- 
tised in  almost  every  town.  From  the 
Eastern  ports,  whalers,  emigrant  ships, 
Baltimore  clippers,  and  in  short  every 
class  of  sea-going  craft  was  impressed 
in  the  service  of  carrying  the  gold 
hunters  to  the  newly  discovered  El 
Dorado.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
every  kind  of  vehicle  was  pressed  into 
the  service.  Hardy  and  hopeful  men 
even  started  on  the  journey  of  two 
thousand  miles  trundling  wheelbar- 
rows which  contained  their  provisions 
and  supplies  for  the  long  journey. 

From  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  various  tracks 
through  the  plains  and  deserts  were 
crowded  with  ox  and  horse  teams;  af- 
ter a  few  months,  these  trails  were 
marked  by  the  bones  of  the  animals 
which  had  been  unable  to  continue  the 
^ng  and  arduous  journey.  Not  infre- 
quently a  cairn  of  stones,  a  mound  of 
earth,  or  the  end  board  of  a  wagon 
marked  the  spot  where  lay  the  remains 
of  a  fallen  adventurer,  killed,  perhaps, 
by  the  Indians,  or  a  victim  of  border 
outlaws  or  Mormon  raiders. 

Through  the  privations  of  limited 
food  and  scarcity  of  water,  the  won- 
der is  that  so  many  survived  to  reap 
the  bitter  disappointment  which  was 
the  lot  of  the  majority. 

Other  perils  and  sufferings  befell 
those  who  were  stranded  in  Panama 
and  Nicaragua,  while  awaiting  vessels 
which  never  came,  and  whose  means 
were  exhausted  with  but  the  shortest 
half  of  their  journey  completed;  num- 
erous unmarked  graves  told  the  story 


of  many  whose  friends  anxiously  wait- 
ed for  tidings  of  those  who  would 
never  return,  and  of  whose  fate  noth- 
ing was  ever  learned. 

Probably  the  adventurers  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn  experienced  a  minimum 
of  the  dangers  and  discomforts  which 
were  the  lot  of  those  who  crossed  by 
the  other  routes,  yet  to  those  who  from 
five  to  six  months  endured  the  close 
"between  decks"  of  a  storm-tossed 
"cattle"  vessel,  with  the  twice  a  day 
ration  of  salt  pork,  "sow  belly"  and 
wormy  bread,  the  horrors  of  that  trip 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

After  a  lapse  of  forty  years  a  feel- 
ing of  kindly  brotherhood  and  com- 
radeship induced  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  of  these  survivors  living  with- 
in reaching  distance  of  Chicago  to  as- 
certain what  number  of  '49  pioneers 
were  still  living,  and  to  gather  them 
into  a  sympathetic  band,  for  the  re- 
counting of  experiences  and  commemo- 
rating the  leading  points  of  pioneer 
life.  Accordingly,  on  December  7, 
1899.  twenty-four  pioneers  assembled 
in  Chicago  and  organized  the  Western 
Association  of  California  Pioneers. 

Following  this,  an  annual  banquet 
was  held  on  Discovery  Day,  January 
18th.  Finally  increasing  age  and  in- 
firmities of  members  unable  to  stand 
the  rigors  of  the  winters,  counseled  the 
adoption  of  California  Admission  Day, 
September  9th,  as  a  more  appropriate 
season,  and  this  course  has  since  been 
pursued  through  the  holding  of  picnic 
gatherings  and  the  more  formal  hotel 
banquet.  These  gatherings  have  been 
nighly  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  pio- 
neers, but  by  their  wives  and  adult 
children  and  intimate  friends. 

At  the  reunion  last  month,  tents  were 
pitched  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss' 
residence,  and  early  in  the  morning 
the  aged  guests  began  to  arrive.  By 
noon  the  most  of  them  were  on  hand, 
and  shortly  thereafter  luncheon  was 
served.  Pork  and  beans,  which  were 
a  familiar  staple  of  the  journey  by 
prairie  schooner  across  the  continent, 
formed  one  of  the  main  dishes.  Hard- 
tack, reminiscent  of  the  diet  on  many 
campaigns -of  the  wars,  also  was 


The  Eastern  group  of  California  pioneers  around  their  last  camp  fire. 
Standing — H.  A.  Eastman,  Francis  Benton,  Thomas  Mahew,  P.  H.  Mullen, 
L.  Murray  Perkins,  George  D.  Phelps,  Israel  P.  Blodgett,  John  B.  Kerr. 
Lower  Row — A.  F.  Kline,  George  W.  Hotchkiss,  Martin  Burnham  and  Samp- 
son Wilder  Wood. 


served.  A  campfire  was  made  ready 
near  the  tents,  and  before  this  the  pio- 
neers gathered  and  recounted  anew 
and  for  the  last  time  together  their  ex- 
periences. As  nearly  as  possible  the 
affair  was  made  to  resemble  a  noonday 
bivouac  of  pioneer  and  war  days. 

After  the  luncheon  there  were 
speeches  and  merry-making,  and  fin- 
ally the  same  old  veterans  stood  up 
and  sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne/'  while 
tears  streamed  down  their  cheeks. 

The  group  of  survivors  who  gath- 
ered around  this  last  campfire  were: 
H.  A.  Eastman,  of  Chicago,  pioneer  of 
'52,  by  way  of  Panama:  .  age,  80. 
Francis  Benton,  Chicago,  Mexican  War 
veteran,  1846;  President  Western  As- 
sociation of  Mexican  War  veterans; 
age,  84.  Thomas  Mayhew,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  pioneer  of  '49;  by  way  of 
plains;  age,  87.  P.  H.  Mullen,  Chi- 


cago, pioneer  of  ;50,  by  way  of  plains; 
age,  75.  L.  Murray  Perkins,  Baxter 
Springs,  Kansas,  pioneer  of  '49,  by 
way  of  plains;  age,  82.  George  D. 
Phelps,  Chicago,  pioneer  of  '49,  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus;  age,  84.  Israel 
P.  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove,  111.,  pio- 
neer of  '49,  by  way  of  plains;  age,  88. 
John  B.  Kerr,  Chicago,  .pioneer  of  '49, 
by  way  of  plains  as  a  child  two  years 
old;  age,  64.  A.  F.  Kline,  Chicago, 
pioneer  of  '50,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn; 
age,  79.  George  W.  Hotchkiss, 
Evanston,  111.,  pioneer  of  '49,  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn ;  for  twenty  years  secre- 
tary of  Western  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers;  age,  80.  Martin  Burn- 
ham,  Watseka,  111.,  pioneer  of  '49,  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn.  Sampson  Wilder 
Wood,  Chicago,  Mexican  War  vet- 
eran; age,  83.  Simeon  Eels,  Chicago, 
Company  B,  1st  Illinois  Infantry, 
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Mexican  War,  and  147th  Illinois  In- 
fantry Civil  War ;  age,  88. 

*  *  *  * 

The  original  Society  of  California 
Pioneers,  now  located. in  the  Pioneer 
building  on  Fourth  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, still  make  a  brave  showing  of 
the  hardy  argonauts  who,  in  the  great 
rush  across  the  plains,  and  by  way  of 
Panama  and  across  the  isthmus,  un- 
consciously laid  the  foundation  of  the 
great  State  of  California.  There  are 
about  175  active  members  left  in  the 
organization,  and  probably  about  one 
hundred  more  '49ers  scattered  through- 
out the  State  who  are  members  of 
smaller  local  organizations.  Only  pio- 
neers who  arrived  in  California  pre- 
vious to  January  1,  1850,  were  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  San  Francisco 
Society.  The  average  age  of  the  pres- 
ent survivors  is  about  86.  The  oldest 
present  member  is  Judge  Curry  of 
Dixon,  who  is  96  years  old.  Still  tall 
and  straight  and  full  of  energy  and  in- 
domitable spirits,  are  numbers  of  these 


hearty  old  argonauts.  Jos.  Goodridge, 
who  is  94,  comes  from  Berkeley  al- 
most daily  to  chat  with  his  cronies  over 
old  times  and  the  marvelous  changes 
in  San  Francisco  they  have  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  '49. 

Charles  Camden,  though  95,  comes 
from  Oakland  for  the  same  daily  meet- 
ing and  to  join  with  the  younger  fel- 
lows in  discussing  plans  for  the  future. 
While  the  founders  were  revising  the 
Constitution  in  1853  they  perceived 
that  their  ranks  were  slowly  thinning, 
the  problem  of  preserving  the  organi- 
zation was  solved  by  a  plan  whereby 
the  sons  of  pioneers  were  admitted  to 
membership.  Sons  of  these  sons  have 
been  added,  and  so  have  grandsons, 
till  now  there  are  four  generations  rep- 
resented in  the  organization,  about  400 
of  them,  the  offspring  of  the  original 
members.  Oddly  enough,  some  of  the 
original  members  of  the  society  are 
still  in  the  early  sixties;  they  were 
brought  to  the  State  as  babes  by  their 
parents. 


Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Hotchkiss,  on  whose  residence  grounds 
in   Chicago    the   last   camp   fire    was   held. 
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Lippincott's  new  "Encyclopedia  of 
Sports"  is  all  that  its  name  implies,  for 
it  treats  exhaustively  of  every  topic  in 
the  sporting  world,  indoors  and  out- 
doors, from  aviation  and  automobiling 
to  yachting  and  zebra  stuffing,  there 
being  an  excellent  article  on  taxi- 
dermy. The  work  is  in  four  handsome 
volumes,  edited  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire,  the  American  sports  be- 
ing specially  treated  by  American 


overlooked.  The  work  is  so  compre- 
hensive that  it  presents  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  entire  world  of  sports  as 
well  as  a  natural  history  of  the  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  chase. 

The  engrossing  subjects  of  motoring 
and  aviation  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
well  known  authority,  whose  articles 
are  detailed  and  accurate,  and  give 
exactly  the  information  desired.  A 
clear  and  exhaustive  description  of  the 


Leading  the  pack  to  the  hunting  field.    Illustration  from  Lippincott's  "En- 
cyclopedia of  Sport." 


writers.  The  leading  articles  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  shooting,  racing,  coursing, 
yachting  and  the  like  are  handled  by 
famous  experts  in  those  lines,  thus 
making  it  a  "book  for  sportsmen  writ- 
ten by  sportsmen."  The  sports  of  all 
nations  are  described  in  detail  as  well 
as  those  characteristic  of  the  English- 
speaking  world;  nothing  of  any  im- 
portance to  sportsmen  is  skimped  or 


internal  mechanism  of  the  motor  car 
and  motorcycle,  with  exact  instructions 
as  to  the  care  of  the  parts,  how  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  breakdown,  and 
how  to  set  it  right.  Valuable  directions 
are  also  given  as  to  the  best -way  of 
driving  a  car,  which  should  be  highly 
useful  to  motorists.  The  article  on 
yachting  is  the  last  word  on  that  sport. 
Women  are  no  less  interested  than  men 
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in  sports,  these  days,  and  they  will 
find  in  these  pages  everything  to  meet 
their  special  wants.  Some  of  the  ar- 
ticles are  by  expert  women  writers, 
and  hints  are  given  as  to  any  differ- 
ences in  equipment,  dress,  weapons, 
implements  of  all  kinds  that  are  neces- 
sary when  women  pursue  any  form  of 
sport. 

Over  two  thousand  capital  illustra- 
tions illuminate  the  work,  many  of 
them  in  colors  by  well  known  artists  in 
animal  life.  Nothing  could  be  finer  of 
their  kind  or  more  truthful  in  depicting 
animal  life  in  its  natural  environment 
than  the  snap-shot  photographs  taken 
of  wild  animals  in  the  jungle.  "All 
the  beasts  and  the  birds  are  there." 
The  photographs  on  golf,  hunting  with 
hounds,  baseball,  yachting,  athletics, 
and  other  forms  of  sport  are  taken  in 
action,  and  of  course  could  not  be  truer 
to  life.  Wherever  possible,  the  cham- 
pions in  their  respective  lines  are 
shown  in  their  record-breaking  acts. 
In  the  fields  of  hunting,  fishing  and 
shooting,  like  care  as  to  precision  of 
detail  has  been  exercised,  with  the 
fine  sportsman's  judgment.  .If  a 
sportsman  makes  up  his  mind  to  an 
expedition  after  some  particular  kind 
of  game  at  home  or  abroad,  all  he  need 
do  is  to  consult  the  index  and  refer  to 


the  article  in  the  Encyclopedia.  There 
he  will  find  a  complete  description  of 
the  animal,  its  habits,  its  modes  of 
life;  he  will  be  directed  just  where  to 
go,  and  how  best  to  set  about  attaining 
his  sport,  what  equipment  he  will  need, 
either  in  weapon  or  camp  outfit,  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  go,  and  all  the 
necessary  information  briefly  and 
clearly  set  forth.  In  addition,  he  will 
find  a  little  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  article  referring  him  to  the  books 
or  magazines  where  he  will  be  able  to 
procure  other  or  more  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  If  he  does  not 
care  to  go  to  distant  lands  to  hunt 
strange  game,  he  can  follow  the  vari- 
ous ways  of  hunting  them  through  the 
graphic  descriptions  set  forth  in  this 
work ;  if  he  is  keen  on  fly  fishing,  from 
these  same  pages  he  can  learn  how  the 
adept  fly-fishers  in  the  different  coun- 
tries hook  their  canny  fish.  Sports- 
men in  other  lines  may  do  the  same  in 
their  particular  fields  by  turning  to  the 
proper  pages.  No  better  fund  of  in- 
formation, in  compact,  comprehensive, 
lucid  and  authoritative  form  is  to  be 
had  in  the  world  of  sport. 

Complete  in  four  large  octavo  vol- 
umes; richly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  tops. 
$12  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Publishers. 


Polo;  the  ball  in  play.    Illustration  from    Lippincotfs    "Encyclopedia    of 

Sport" 


One  of  the  flashlights  taken  of  wild  animals  at  night.     Illustration  from 
Lippincott's  "Encyclopedia  of  Sport." 


In  a  prefatory  note  to  his  recently 
published  work,  "The  Heredity  of 
Richard  Roe,"  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Eugenics,  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan  states  that  the  term  Eugenics, 
from  the  Greek  word  signifying  good 
birth,  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  be- 
ing well  born.  In  the  words  of  Fran- 
cis Galton,  who  devised  the  term,  it  is 
the  "study  of  agencies  that  may  im- 
prove or  impair  the  racial  qualities  of 
future  generations,  either  mentally  or 
physically."  In  discussing  the  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Jordan  makes  use  of  an  old 
iay  figure  of  the  law,  named  Richard 
Roe,  as  a  lay  figure  of  heredity,  and  in 
tracing  his  life  some  of  the  leading 
facts  and  principles  of  Eugenics  are 
thoroughly  explained  and  brought  un- 
der notice. 

To  quote  from  the  author:  "Richard 
Roe  is  himself  but  an  elongation  or 
continuation  of  his  parents'  life,  as 
Erasmus  Darwin  said  a  century  ago. 
He  was  the  elongation  of  two  lives, 
and  behind  them,  of  thousands  of 
others,  else  he  could  not  have  individ- 
iiality  and  be  really  himself.  But  for 
all  that,  he  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 
He  is  made  from  many  chips  from 
many  blocks.  Thus,  as  a  man,  Rich- 
ard Roe  enters  life  with  a  series  of  pos- 
sibilities and  tendencies  granted  him 


by  heredity.  Each  one  is  held  in  some 
fashion  in  the  mystic  nucleus  of  his 
first  germ  cell.  Let  us  examine  this 
series.  Let  us  analyze  this  pack  which 
he  is  to  carry  through  life  to  the  gates 
of  the  Golden  City." 

And  Dr.  Jordan  proceeds  to  do  this 
v/ith  the  splendid  virility  which  runs 
through  all  his  writings,  pages  rich  in 
wisdom,  suggestion  and  counsel  for 
young  and  old.  In  demonstrating  this 
vital  subject  of  the  hour,  Dr.  Jordan 
has  marshaled  pages  of  interesting 
facts  gleaned  from  the  lives  of  men  in 
all  walks  of  life,  from  the  lowliest  to 
those  high  on  the  pedestals  of  fame. 

The  sister  science  of  Eugenics — "the 
sum  total  of  well  being" — is  introduced 
and  its  influence  on  society  and  on  the 
numberless  Richard  Roes  is  analyzed 
and  discussed.  In  simple  and  enter- 
taining style  the  author  traces  Richard 
Roe  from  the  germ  cell  through  all  the 
prenatal  and  living  influences  which 
mould  his  physical,  mental  and  spirit- 
ual being.  In  conclusion,  the  breeding 
of  the  superman  is  discussed,  and  the 
causes  which  make  nations  truly 
great  in  character.  It  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining book  on  Eugenics  that  has 
been  published. 

The  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, Boston.  $1.20  net. 
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A  handy,  compact  manual  on 
mining  law,  by  A.  H.  Ricketts,  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
bar,  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  Blair-Murdock  Company. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  author's 
friend,  John  Hays  Hammond.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  first  book  on  Ameri- 
can mining  law,  "Mining  Claims,  and 
Water  Rights,"  was  written  by  the 
late  Gregory  Yale,  a  Californian,  in 
1867;  this  last  work,  "Ricketts  on 
Mines,"  also  written  by  a  Californian, 
and  an  acknowledged  authority,  brings 
everything  on  the  subject  up  to  date, 
as  to  State  and  Federal  legislation, 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  rul- 
ings of  the  departments.  The  facts 
are  presented  in  an  unusually  concise 
form,  and  in  a  manner  to  delight  busy 
lawyers  and  laymen  in  search  of  lucid 
information  on  the  mining  laws  of  the 
country.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
toward  elaboration  or  argument.  The 
author  gives  what  he  considers  the 
proper  construction  of  the  law,  and  in 
each  case  cites  the  authorities.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  to  confuse  the 
layman,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
book  is  of  great  value  for  reference  to 
the  legal  profession.  Under  each  gen- 
eraf  heading  are  numbered  and  titled 
paragraphs,  exceedingly  brief,  but  ex- 
pressive, and  containing  reference  to 
the  footnote  showing  the  authority  and 
its  source.  No  arrangement  could  be 
handier  for  reference  to  the  prospec- 
tor, miner,  mine  manager  or  lawyer. 


"Through  the  Narrows,"  by  Myrtle 
Leblee  Roe,  is  a  well  wrought  out  and 
cleverly  executed  story  of  love  and 
mystery,  original  in  theme  and  human 
and  appealing  in  its  tender  sympathy. 
The  characters  are  genuine  in  their 
direct  hold  on  the  reader,  and  natural 
in  their  actions  in  developing  the  plot. 
The  theme  presents  the  mystery  of 
youth  and  an  astonishing  revelation  of 
womanhood,  with  skillful  touches  of 
pathos,  humor  and  satire.  The  author 
cleverly  shows  her  understanding  of 
human  character  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  leading  characters  carry  the 


plot  to  its  inevitable  and  logical  con- 
clusion. In  his  striking  illustrations, 
Frank  Merrill  has  portrayed  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  lifelike  fashion,  and 
has  caught  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
story. 

Sherman,     French  &  Co.,     Boston, 
Publishers.     $1.35  net. 


The  story  of  Jesus  is  of  infinite  hu- 
man interest,  and  as  long  as  the  race 
of  man  exists  there  will  be  spiritual 
adorers  who  will  strive  to  give  to  the 
world  their  conception  of  the  Divine 
Being  in  human  form.  Horace  Davis 
endeavors  to  teli  the  story  of  Jesus  in 
simple,  human  terms,  having  due  re- 
gard to  its  historical  setting.  He  fol- 
lows in  the  main  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
because  it  is  the  oldest,  and  he  be- 
lieves the  nearest  to  the  facts,  as  well 
as  being  the  simplest  and  the  most 
continuous  story. 

"The  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus;" 
American  Unitarian  Association,  Bos- 
ton, Publishers.  Fifty  cents  net. 


Bliss  Carman,  the  well  known  poet, 
in  his  introductory  to  "Travelers  Five 
Along  Life's  Highway,"  by  Annie  Fel- 
lows Johnston,  writes: 

"Mrs.  Annie  Fellows  Johnston's 
many  admirers  must  congratulate 
themselves  on  its  appearance,  as  they 
stir  the  fire  of  an  autumn  afternoon. 
Here  once  more  we  may  sit  as  at  a 
pleasant  window  and  'watch  the  pass' 
on  the  great  highway.  Here  you  shall 
see  approaching,  in  that  delightful  and 
motley  cavalcade,  Irish  Jimmy  in  his 
ranchman's  dress,  his  warm,  Celtic 
heart  urging  him  on  up  the  obscure 
trail  of  unselfish  good;  here,  grotesque 
old  Gid  Wiggan,  flouting  the  shows  of 
fashion,  yet  himself  a  showman  con- 
spicuous in  the  greater  show  of  life; 
here,  the  old  story,  a  fine  gentleman's 
sense  and  feeling  masquerading  under 
the  antics  of  a  traveling  clown;  next, 
an  embarrassed  villager  with  some- 
thing like  greatness  thrust  upon  him; 
and  last,  another  strange  example  of 
silent,  persistent  New  England  ideal- 
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ism,  too  proud  to  confess  itself  and 
only  reaching  its  goal  through  a  life- 
time of  repression  and  apparent  fail- 


ure. 


In  this  new  book,  Mrs.  Johnston  en- 
ters into  practically  a  new  field  for  her, 
but  one  in  which  she  will  undoubtedly 
win  new  laurels. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  Publish- 


ers. 


In  the  "Romantic  Story  of  the  May- 
flower Pilgrims,"  by  L.  C.  Addison, 
the  object  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Mayflower  Pilgrims  that  is  concise 
and  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
embrace  all  essentials  respecting  the 
personality  and  pilgrimage  of  these 
Forefathers,  whom  the  poet  Whittier 
pictures  as: 

"  .  .  those  brave  men  who  brought 
To  the  ice  and  iron  of  our  winter  time 
A  will  as  firm,  a  creed  as  stern  and 

wrought 
With  one  mailed  hand  and  with  the 

other  fought." 

In  its  interesting  pages,  the  Old 
World  homes  and  haunts  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  are  depicted  and  de- 
scribed. The  story  has  the  advantage 
of  having  been  written  on  the  scene  of 
their  early  trials,  concerted  plans  of 
escape,  and  stormy  emigration,  by  one 
who,  from  long  association,  is  famil- 
iar with  the  history  and  traditions  of 
Boston  and  the  quaint  old  sister  port 
of  Gainsborough,  and  perhaps  imparts 
to  the  work  some  feeling  of  the  life 
and  local  atmosphere  of  those  places. 
It  does  what  no  other  book  on  the  sub- 
ject has  attempted:  it  traces  the  indi- 
vidual lives  and  varying  fortunes  of 
the  Pilgrims  after  their  settlement  in 
the  New  World;  and  it  states  the  steps 
taken  in  recent  years  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  heroic  band.  The  tale 
that  is  told  is  one  of  abiding  interest 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  and  its  at- 
tractiveness in  these  pages  is  en- 
hanced by  a  series  of  illustrations 
which  accompanies  the  printed  record. 

Handsomely  printed  in  two  colors, 
profusely  illustrated,  with  gilt  top  and 


decorative  cover;  boxed,  $2  net;  the 
same,  three-quarters  Morocco,  boxed, 
$5  net,  postage  20  cents  extra. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  Publish- 


"  Mechanism  of  Nature"  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  author  and  publisher, 
Henry  C.  Ehlers,  to  voice  his  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  solve  scientifically 
the  physical  secrets  of  Nature  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  In  his  experiments, 
he  has  run  against  some  of  those  stone 
walls  that  discourage  many  original 
investigators,  and  in  this  frame  of 
mind  he  decided  to  give  his  fellows 
the  results  of  his  studies  as  far  as  he 
had  advanced,  rather  than  throw  them 
away.  For  those  who  are  inclined  to 
lose  themselves  groping  after  specula- 
tions on  which  the  theory  of  vibration 
and  evolution  rest,  the  book  may  prove 
of  some  interest. 


Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  will 
publish,  very  shortly,  a  new  book  by 
Herbert  N..  Casson,  dealing  with  ad- 
vertising from  the  standpoint  of  the 
new  principles  of  scientific  manage- 
ment. The  title  will  be  "Ads  and 
Sales."  This  new  book  on  the  sub- 
ject will  prove  of  great  interest,  not 
only  to  men  directly  connected  with 
the  advertising  business,  but  with 
any  business,  who  are  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  advertising. 


Harry  Franck's  book,  "A  Vagabond 
Journey  Around  the  World,"  is  in  its 
fifth  large  printing — probably  a  record 
for  a  modern  travel  book.  Mr.  Franck's 
"Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain"  is  pub- 
lished in  England  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  readers  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  are  finding  it  a  picturesque 
and  interest-stirring  narrative  of  the 
author's  travels — one  thousand  miles 
on  foot,  and  twice  that  distance  by 
third-class  rail,  always  closely  in 
touch  with  the  masses  of  Spain's  high- 
ways. It  cost  Mr.  Franck  just  $172  to 
do  Spain  that  summer — from  New 
York  to  New  York  again — and  he  item- 
izes his  spending. 

The  Century  Co.,  Publishers. 
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"The  Changing  Chinese,"  by  Ed- 
ward Alsworth  Ross,  recently  issued 
by  the  Century  Company,  takes  up 
that  ever  old  yet  always  new  problem, 
the  racial  differences  between  the 
white  and  the  yellow  man.  Professor 
Ross,  because  he  has  written  of  things 
that  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  and 
studied  first  hand,  has  been  able  to 
present  an  intimate  view  of  the  mys- 
terious and  stoical  Chinese.  He  is  the 
first  sociologist  who  has  gone  out  of 
the  beaten  path  for  his  facts.  "The 
Changing  Chinese,"  written  on  the 
basis  of  six  months  of  inquiry  and  10,- 
000  miles  of  travel  in  China,  is  so  far 
above  the  usual  press  output  of  "six 
months'  tourists"  who  furnish  volumes 
of  undigested  misinformation  that  it 
deserves  to  be  read  and  studied  by 
every  one  interested  in  the  tremendous 
social  and  political  awakening  now 
transpiring  in  the  land  of  the  dragon. 
The  author  does  not  take  the  views  of 
the  diplomat,  the  business  man,  or  the 
missionary,  in  forming  his  estimate  of 
the  ills  and  weaknesses  that  beset  the 
social  fabric  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
nor  does  he  make  the  mistake  of  judg- 
ing an  alien  race  by  viewing  it  through 
the  glasses  of  an  outsider.  Accord- 
ing to  his  estimation,  the  race  mind 
of  the  Chinese  is  not  appreciably  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  and  their  so- 
called  "race  traits"  are  what  we  would 
probably  show  if  we  had  been  sub- 
jected to  their  circumstances  and  his- 
torical development. 

The  oft-praised  solidarity  of  the 
Chinese  family,  far  from  being  a 
source  of  strength,  has  so  stimulated 
multiplication  as  to  make  China  the 
theatre  of  the  direst  struggle  for  sub- 
sistence to  which  any  civilized  people 
has  ever  been  subject. 

By  extensive  inquiry  among  physi- 
cians in  China  he  has  established  that 
the  menace  of  the  coolie's  competition 
with  the  white  laborer  is  not  the 
coolie's  superiority  in  efficiency,  but 


the  greater  tolerance  of  his  physique 
to  coarse  food,  contaminated  water, 
bad  air,  fatigue,  poison  and  noxious 
microbes.  The  yellow  laborer  can 
underlive  the  white,  but  not  outdo  him. 

The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated 
with  appropriate  photographs. 

The  Century  Co.,  Publishers.  $2.40 
net. 


Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that 
they  have  reprinted  three  of  their  re- 
cently published  books:  "The  Iron 
Woman,"  by  Margaret  Deland ;  "Keep- 
ing Up  With  Lizzie,"  by  Irving 
Bacheller;  and  "The  Mansion,"  by 
Henry  van  Dyke.  They  also  announce 
new  printings  of  "Eleanor,"  by  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  and  "A  Legacy,"  by 
Miss  Mulock. 


Margaret  Deland's  new  novel,  "The 
Iron  Woman,"  which  The  Bookman 
announced  recently  as  the  best-selling 
novel  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
continuously  on  the  press  since  early 
in  October.  The  printing  and  binding 
of  "The  Iron  Woman"  was  broken  up 
into  small  fractional  editions  in  order 
to  hasten  the  delivery  of  the  completed 
books.  The  Harper  plant,  even  with 
the  other  fall  publications,  has  been 
able  to  produce  "The  Iron  Woman" 
steadily  since  it  appeared  September 
19th. 


Arnold  Bennett,  who  sailed  home 
this  week,  is  already  at  work  on  his 
series  of  articles  on  America  for  Har- 
per's Magazine.  Curiously  enough,  al- 
though several  periodicals  are  printing 
some  of  Bennett's  old  work,  he  himself 
declared  he  had  come  here  not  for 
work  but  for  pleasure,  and  to  write  his 
impressions  for  Harper's.  He  wrote 
nothing  while  here — except  note- 
books, of  which  he  filled  scores  with 
memoranda  for  the  articles  he  is  now 
beginning. 
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For  Winter  Days 

A  Sensible  Precaution 

In   winter  time,   when   the  air  is  alternately 
keen-  and  biting,  and  raw  and  damp,  the  skin 
often  suffers  severely,  the  complexion  loses  its 
^^  freshness.      It   is  then   that   proper   precaution 

should  be  taken  to  guard  against  these  discomforts, 
and   nothing  is  of   better  service  in  this  direction 
than  Pears'  Soap. 

It  keeps  the  skin  cleansed  from  all   impurities, 
and  by  freshening  and  invigorating,  gives  it  a  power  of 
resistance  that  is  as  natural  as  it  is  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  acts   as   a   complete  protection   to  the  complexion.      It 
soothes,  softens  and  beautifies. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  a  clear,  bright 
and  healthy  skin  all  through  the  winter  by  the 
regular  use  of  the  finest  of  all  skin  soaps 

Pears'  Soap 

The  Great  English  Complexion  Soap  ••> 


"All  rights  s  reared  " 

OF    MLL    SCENTED    SOJIPS    PEERS'    OTTO    OF    ROSE    IS    THE    BEST. 
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Use 

a  Little 
Gumption. 


ALL  SPOONFULS 
MAY  LOOK   ALIKE 

— They  are  not.  Weigh  them  — Test 
them  in  actual  work — Test  them  in  mak- 
ing Soft  Soap.  Use  the  same  quantity 
of  water  and  powder  in  each  test. 
«I  PEARL1NE  is  Condensed  Soap- 
Energy— the  Original  Washing  Powder. 
It  established  the  directions,  a  Table- 
spoonful  to  a  Pail  of  Water.  You  wi11 
have  to  use  double  or  more  of  its  foil™ 
ers  to  accomplish  the  same  wor. 
q  PEARLINE  is  made  of  Pure  . 
and  Vegetable  Oils— no  refuse  use  J 
Absolutely  Harmless — Brightens ' 
— does  -not  turn  White  Goods  Y 


A  Tablespoonful  of  Soap  Powder  should  weigh  an  oun 
and  make  a  Quart  of  Solid  Soap  Paste  or  Soft  So; 


TAKE  A  VACATION  .in  CALIFORNIA'S  WONDERLAND 

"FINNED,  FURRED,  FEATHERED" 


Will  tell  you  all  about  the 
Feather  River  Country 

ON    THE     LINE    OF     THE 

Western  Pacific 


This  booklet  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application  to  any 
Western  Pacific  Agent  or 


E.  L.  LOMAX 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


G.  F.  HERR 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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Rubber  and  Cotton  Hose 

Belting  and  Packing 

'  Gold  Seal"  Concentrator  Belts 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Crack  Proof  Gold  Seal  Mining  Boots 

Rubber  and  Oil  Clothing 
Sporting  and  Automobile  Goods 


SS 


R.  H.  PEASE 
President 


J.  A.  SHEPARD 
Vice-President 


C.  F.  RUNYON 
Secretary 


R.  H.  PEASE,  JR. 
Treasurer 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
587-589-591  Market  Street 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 
61-63-65-67  Fourth  Street 
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GOLDEN    STATE    LIMITED 


DAILY    BETWEEN 


San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  via  Los  Angeles  and 
El  Paso. 

A  trip  modern  in  every  respect  and 
catering  to  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  travelers  en  route  between 
California  and  the  East.  A  line  of 
easy  grades  and  scenic  features. 

Electric  lighted  standard  sleeping 
cars,  observation  car,  library,  buffet, 
ladies  parlor,  observation  rotunda, 
catering  to  the  most  exacting. 


ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 
Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel 

882  Market  St.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Broadway  and  13th  Sts.,  OAKLAND 
600  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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$1.00   brings 

1— this  cut 

glass  water  set 

to  vour  home. 


One-qnsrt 
water  pitcher 
alx  half-pint 
(tla»«e«,  14- 
Ineh  Beveled 


ONLY 


$Li 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

Is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  In 
every  particular.  Order  quick — allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  ono 
yea/s  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Dept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.    Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  Inlaid  Woods  of  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  and  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home — on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  $1.00  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterw.rds  you  may  pay  |i.oo  a 
montt  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 
Dept.  75.  91  Library  CourJ-  TMraft 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever. 
DR.   T.    FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beaatifier 

Removes   Tan,    Pimple*. 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash  and       Skin       Die- 
eases  and  every 
blemish  e  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
fies detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  14 
years;  no  other 
has,  and  is  w> 
harmless  w« 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  d  1  s  1 1  n- 
guished  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient) :  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  good! 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.    Price  $1    by  mall. 
FERD  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New  York  City. 


8         Shore  Line  Limited 
A.  M. 

8:05    The  Coaster 
A.  M. 

10:40  The  Los  Angeles  Passenger 
A.  M. 

4         The  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Passenger 
P.  M. 

4:20    San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer 
P.  M. 

6        The  Owl  Limited 
P.  M. 

8        The  Lark  Limited 
P.  M. 

8:10    Sunset  Express 
P.  M. 


EIGHT  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 

Each  Way  Between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  CITY 

LUXURIOUSLY    FURNISHED 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED 


Some  by  day  for  the  tourist  and  the  sightseer 
and  those  who  would  know  the  "Road  of  a 
Thousand  Wonders."  Others  by  night  for 
the  convenience  of  the  busy  man  and 
merchant. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


884  Market  Street 
Palace  Hotel 


TICKET    OFFICES 
San  Francisco 


Third  and  Townsend  Streets 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
600  South  Spring  Street,  Los    Angeles 
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Advertising  Gains  of  the 

SAN      FRANCISCO 

CHRONICLE 

For  the  past  six  months  of  1911  the 
Chronicle  has  gained  each  month  in 

ADVERTISING 

Over  the  same  time  in  191O 

[June GAIN  34,706  Lines 

July     .....  GAIN  11,242  Lines 

August      -     ---  GAIN  20,748  Lines 

September   -     -     -  GAIN  26,432  Lines 

October     ....  GAIN  24,850  Lines 

November    ...  GAIN  33,432  Lines 

TOTAL  GAIN  151,410  LINES 

The  Advertising  Columns  of  the  "San  Francisco 
Chronicle"  are  a  directory  of  the  houses  of  CHAR- 
ACTER in  San  Francisco. 


1= 


Address  all  communications— 

M.  H.  DeYOUNG,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

""••  =nnnnr=  ii 
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Are  You  Ever  Going  to  Build? 

The  Annual  Building  Number  of  HOUSE  &>  GARDEN 
Is  one  of  the  four  great  Special  Issues  of  the  Year.  We 
had  an  idea  that  last  year's  Building  Number  was  a.  good 
one — a  man  wrote  us  that  for  every  knotty  problem  he 
met  in  building  his  home,  that  issue  pointed  out  a  solution. 
However,  here's  a  better  one  this  year,  covering  its  subject 
like  a  blanket.  There's  a  warm  debate  on  the  question, 
'An  Old  House  or  a  New  One?";  a  helpful  talk  on  costs, 
another  that  greatly  simplifies  planning.  Then  there  are 
articles — with  pictures  that  fairly  make  your  mouth  water 
— on  lighting  fixtures,  hardware,  rough  or  smooth  plaster 
walls,  casement  windows  and  ho w  to  keep  a  eel  lar  dry.  There 
Is  another  article  on  that  vital  question  of  choosing  an 
architectural  style,  one  on  tiling  for  use  and  decoration, 
one  showing  some  valuable  short-cuts  in  achieving  paneled 
effects.  Professor  Ogden  of  Cornell  clears  up,  once  for  all, 
the  sewage  disposal  problem.  The  controversy  over  the 
choice  of  a  heating  system  is  continued,  and  grows  hotter 
each  month.  But  there  is  space  merely  to  begin  the  list  of 
g.od  things. 

Inexpensive  Homes  of  Individuality 
is  a  superbly  printed  book  containing  108  photographs  and 
floor  plans  of  the  best  houses  of  moderate  size  built  to-day, 
giving  costs  and  specifications.  The  illustrations  are  repro- 
ductions In  detail  of  interiors  and  exteriors,  teeming  with 
suggestions  for  the  home  owner  or  prospective  builder. 
There  Is  a  new  Idea  on  every  page.  We  will  send  you 
this  book  FREE  on  mention  of  this  magazine  and  receipt 
of  25c  for  the  Annual  Building  Number  of  HOUSE  &> 
GARDEN. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &•  CO.,  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OP  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


38    FIRST    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Telephone  Kearny  392. 


IT  BRINGS  A  BRIGHT  SMILE 

to  the  Face  of  Silverware 
as  well  as  to  all  those  who  use  it. 


SILICON 


For  nearly  a  half  century  has  never  been  equalled  for 
Cleaning  and  Polishing-  SILVERWARE  and  all  fine 
metals.  It  Quickly  imparts  a  beautiful  lustre  to  even 
old  and  tarnished  silver—  without  the  least  scratch- 
ing or  marring.  Easily  applied,  economical  and  free 
from  any  injurious  substance.  Send  address  for 

FREE    SAMPLE 

Or  15c.  in  stamps  for  full  sized  box  post-paid. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  Everywhere. 


Just 
One  Moment,  Please 

If  you  are  Interested  in  Picture  Taking,  you 
•an  keep  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  pho- 
tography by  subscribing  to  the  lowest  priced 
photographic  monthly. 

ONLY  30  CENTS  PER  YEAR   (stamps  OP  coin.) 
Timely  Hints  Subscribe  now 


Latest  Wrinkles 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

147  Fulton  Street 


Sample  Copy  Free 

TOPICS 

New  York 


EASE  YOUR  FEET 


Tired,  aching  feet  and  limbs,  weak  instep  and 
rheumatic  pains  permanently  cured  by  wearing 
BULLARD'S  PERFECTION  ARCH  CUSHIONS. 
Light,  soft,  flexible  and  comfortable.  They  re- 
move all  muscular  strain  from  the  arch,  and  en- 
able you  to  stand  or  walk  all  day  without  fatigue 
or  pain.  Price  50c.  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail.  Give 
size  of  shoe. 

CHAS.    E.    BELL,      Agent. 
23  Ninth  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Keep    Your    Clothes    Pressed    While    Traveling 

in  a  sleeping  car  by  using 
THE  TRAVELERS'  GARMENT  STRAP 

Your  clothes  are  out  of  the  way — they  don't  need  pressing  in  the  morning.     Lasts 

a   life   time  and  costs  but  50  cents.     Can  be  carried  in  your  vest 

pocket  when   not  in  use.  The   entire   wearing 

apparel    of   two    persons   can    be 

hung  on  one  strap. 

TRY  ONE  ONCE 

AND  YOU  WILL  BE  OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT 


Tailors'  bills  are  saved  by  its  use,  as  the  wear  and  tear  on  clothes  from  much 
pressing  is  minimized.  The  Travelers'  Comfort  Garment  Hanger  Company,  San 
Francisco,  is  rapidly  selling  these  much-needed  devices,  which  are  being  hailed 
with  joy  everywhere  by  the  long-suffering  traveling  public. 

PRICE    50c.    POST-PAID 

The  Travelers'  Comfort  Garment  Hanger  Company 
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Int  Spring,   Art. 
Angeles,  Cal. 
FruncUco,  Cal. 
t   II:., .-n.   (  i.nn. 
hinglon,  II.  C. 
HI,..   H.I: 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

A  scientific  remedy  that  has  cured  nearly  half  a 
million  in  trie  past  thirty-two  years.  Administered 
by  medical  specialists  at  Keeley  Institutes  only. 
Write  for  particulars 

To  the   Following   Keeley   Institutes: 


Atlanta,  G«. 
Uwigkl,  III. 
Marion,  In, I. 
Lelimrton,    .tin-,. 
Portland,  Me. 
tiranil  Uapids,  Uleh. 


Kansas  City,  JIo. 

Mlinrlll  »t.T,   fi.   II. 

Kuffala.  N.  Y. 

White  Plaint,  N.  Y. 

Colnmbiis,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia., Pit.,  812  X.  Rraad  81. 


PHUburg,   Pa.,  4246  Fifth  ire. 

Providence.  II.  I. 

Columbia,  B.  C. 

Salt  l.akt-  City,  I'lah. 

WiiiniprK,  Manitoba. 

London,  England. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 


Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
'acturers,  in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
laily  reports  quick,  reliable  information. 
Dur  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
3efore  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
:he  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
:rade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  wrlt- 
;rs,  students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
iable  data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
ournals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
rood  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let. 

[Jnited  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 


147  Fifth   Avenue. 


The  German  Savings 
and  Loan  Society 

Savings         (The    German     Bank)         Commercial 
(Member   of   the   Associated    Savings    Banks    of 

San    Francisco.) 
526  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Guaranteed  Capital  $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,605,792.68 

Employees'  Pension  Fund  113.473.47 

Deposits,  June  30,  1911  44,567,705.83 

Total  Assets  47,173,498.51 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Of- 
fice or  Express  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  Coin  by 
Express. 

Office-  Hours — 10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock 
p.  m.,  except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.,  and 
Saturday  evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  p.  m.  to 
8  o'clock  p.  m.  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS — President,  N.  Ohlandt;  Manager, 
Geoige  Tourny;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  As- 
sistant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
A.  H.  Muller;  Assistant  Secretaries,  G.  J.  O. 
Folte  and  Wm.  D.  Newhouse;  Goodfellow,  Eells 
&  Orrick,  General  Attorneys.  . 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  A.  H. 
R.  Schmidt,  George  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmarm,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH— 2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  streets.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH— 432  Cle- 
ment street,  between  5th  and  6th  avenues.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  manager. 


MONA     LISA 


PAINTING     PROOFS 

(Facsimile  reproductions  on  linen  canvas.) 
bring  the  world's  great  masterpieces  to  your  very  door,  give 
untold  pleasure  to  yourself  and  friends  and  culture  to  your 
children,  at  the  same  time  lending  a  suggestion  of  refinement 
and  good  taste  to  the  home  unattainable  in  any  other  way. 
Write  for  Booklet  A,  telling  of  these  wonderful  reproductions 
of  the  world's  greatest  paintings. 

SEND  50  CENTS  and  we  will  supply  seven  beautiful  color 
prints  with  description  of  masterpieces  available  in  Painting 
Proof  form. 

BROWN  -  ROBERTSON  -  COMPANY 

23  Union  Square  New  York 
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Sews  Leather 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 

Famous  Lock  Stitch 
SEWING  AWL 


Tools  in 
the  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented. 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  tool  for  allkindsof  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  buggy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material. 

The  reel  carrying  the -waxed  thread  is  in  a  most  convenient  position  under  the  fingers'  ends,  so 
that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  fingers  on  the  reel  and  the 
thread  can  be  taken  up  or  let  out  as  desired.  This  feature  is  very  essential  in  a  device  of  this 
kind.  These  are  exclusive  features:  Convenient  to  carry— Always  ready  to  mend  a  rip  or  tear 
in  any  emergency — Tools  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle — Assorted  needles — A  supply  of  waxed 
thread— -Wrench  and  screw-driver  combined.  Complete  with  instructions,  for 


Though  it  is  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometimes  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stave  in 
two— a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted^  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  ends  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  wood. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewing  with  the  Myers  Lock  Stitch  Sewing 
Awl.  Note  that  the  thread  is  shortened  logo 
clearthrough.  The  forefinger  must  hold  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  has  carried, 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather. 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing  Awl   Complete,   ready   for   use 
Needles,  extra  assorted 
Thread,  2 5 -yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


81.00 

each  lOc,  per  dozen  .75 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  15c,  per  dozen  1.5O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER! 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY,    21  Sutler  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS   LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 


Name. 
Street. 
City__ 


State. 


Please   Mention   Overland    Monthly  When   Writing   Advertisers. 


Standard    Gas    Engine   Company 


Power    for    all    Purposes 

PUMPING   and   HOISTING 
MARINE,     STATIONARY, 


Compactness 

Economy 


Durability 


THE    "STANDARD" 
Perpetually  Satisfactory 


Send  full    Requirements 

and   receive 
New   Catalogue 


Main  Office:         10    CALIFORNIA    STREET      SAN   FRANCISCO 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$8,500  offered  for  one  invention. 
Dock  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  free.    Send  rough 
BkeU-U  lor  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atfys 

Established  16  Tears 
1039P.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


mraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

lainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
'dered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
cle  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
plexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
I.  Hopkins,  37  Great  Jones  St..  N.  Y. 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Oar  Home  Study  Courses  for  teachers  prepare 
for  Certificates  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy,  Psychology.  Primary 
Melhodi  and  Kindergarten. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
Professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250  pige  catalog  free.  Writ!  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  86,  Springfield.   M««». 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should 
kknow  about  the  wonderful 

I  MARVEL  Whirlin^Spray 

"  The  new  Vaginal  Syringe, 
eat— Most  convenient. 
It  cleanses  in- 
stantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for 
It.  If  he  cannot  supply 
the  MARVEL,  accept 
no  other,  but  send  stamp 
for  illustrated  book— sealed.  It 
gives  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies. 
MABTKL  CO.,  ii  Ewt  23d  St..  HEW  YORK. 


Automobiles  and  Tourists'  Baggage 

INSURED  AGAINST 

FIRE,   THEFT,    and   TRANSPORTATION 

While  anywhere  in  the 
UNITED    STATES,    CANADA,  AND    EUROPE 

AETNA  INSURANCE  GO,  OF  HARTFORD 

Pacific  Branch:  301    CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


THE  CAMPBELL  SYSTEM 

INSURES  your  crop  against  DROUTH.  Our  experience  in  19 1O  and 
1191 1  has  proved  that  good  crops  can  be  grown  with  less  than  eighteen  inch&s 
bf  rainfall.  Those  who  followed  the  CAMPBELL  SYSTEM  in  19 1O  had  a 
Jrop  in  1911. 

DON'T  TAKE  ANY  RISKS  FOR  1912 

Campbell's  publications  explain  the  system 

CAMPBELL'S  SCIENTIFIC  FARMER  -  Si. 00  CAMPBELL'S  SOIL  CULTURE  MANUAL  -  $2.50 

COMBINATION  PRICE     -    S3. 00 

.  Address    CAMPBELL  SOIL  CULTURE  CO.,  Lincoln,   Neb. 

When  you  write  ask  about  the  Campbell  Correspondence  School 
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iVVhat  School' 

Therels  Oj\ljOi\e  Best  School  for  Each  Boy  Or  Gir 

HE  selection  of  a  school — the  best  school,  is  an  important  matter,  and  as  diffi; 
as  it  is  important.  The  best  school  for  one  is  not  the  best  school  for  another.  \ 
a  serious  question  of  requirements  and  qualifications. 

Each  good  school  offers  special  advantages.     If  students  of  different  tempe 
merits,  capabilities  and  purposes  could,  with  equal  advantage,  attend  the  sa 
-      school,  the  problem  of  education  would  be  simplified. 

-}       The  Educational  Aid  Society,  as  one  of  its  activities,  maintains  a  School  Information  Burc 
,-/  which  supplies,  without  charge,  catalogues  of  all  schools  and  reliable  information  concerning: 
advantages  of  various  institutions  and  their  comparative  cost. 

How    to   Select   the   Right  School 

Write  to  the  Society,  stating  your  requirements  as  follows:  Kind  of  school  desired;  preferene 
to  location,  (city  or  state);  religious  denomination  preferred;  boarding  or  day  school;  exp< 
limit  for  school  year;  name  of  prospective  student;  age;  previous  education;  course  of  study  desi 
purpose  in  taking  the  course,— whether  to  prepare  for  a  profession  or  only  as  an  accomplishm 
when  enrollment  will  be  made.  Any  special  requirements  should  be  stated  fully.  Immediat 
upon  receipt  of  this  information,  catalogues  of  schools  which  offer  the  advantages  desired  will 
forwarded  to  your  address. 


Free  Book 


If  you  send  ten  cents  with  your  letter  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  a  cop 
the  latest  edition  of  the  American  College  &  Private  School  Direct 
a  252-page  book  containing  information  regarding  all  colleges  and  pri 

^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  schools  in  the  United  States,  will  be  sent  you.  This  book  also  confc 
^™""™*^"^^— i  "^^^^"^^^^™  suggestions  for  those  who  seek  counsel  in  deciding  upon  their  life  wi 
a  plan  by  which  ambitious  young  men  and  wopien  of  limited  means  may  obtain  an  education  in  the  scl 
of  their  choice,  and  an  explanation  of  the  way  !in  which  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  may  be  ha 
rates,  or  on  terms  equally  favorable  to  those  of  inferior  institutions.  The  price  of  this  book  in  library  b 
ing  is  $2.00.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country  as  a  reference  book,  the  stand 
of  its  kind.  ^ 

School  Information  Bureau,    Educational    Aid    Society,    Bank  Buildin^CHICA 


Manzanita  Hall 

PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

A  healthful  home  school  for  boys — thorough, 
efficient,  growing,  progressive.  Location  adja- 
cent to  Stanford  University  makes  possible  a 
school  life  of  unusual  advantages  and  privi- 
leges. First  Semester  opens  August  29,  1911. 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  ad- 
dress 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


Miss    Barker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited. 


Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue   upon   Application. 


PALO    ALTO, 


California 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Californi 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 
The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coas 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 


Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter   Any  Tim 

Arrangements     can    be   made  with    Mr.  Gerson    fo 
Amateur  and    Professional   Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School  Buildlnj 

408  Van  Ness  Avenue  bet.  McAllister  and  Fulton  Stl 

SAN     FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
Write    for    Catalogue 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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The  Fox  Is  "The  One  Perfect 
Visible  Typewriter"  because  it 
Is  the  highest  grade  typewriter  ever 
built  and  will  do  all — and  more — than 
any  other  typewriter  and  do  it  easier  and 
better.  Furthermore,  no  other  typewrit- 
er has  so  light  a  touch  and  easy  action 
as  the  Fox,  nor  none  is  equipped  with 
so  many  convenient  and  automatic  at- 
tachments. 

It  Is  easy  to  make  advertising  claims  of  super- 
iority but  we  will  prove  every  claim  that  we  have 
made  by  sending  to  anyone,  anywhere,  one  of  our 
typewriters  on  ten  days  free  trial — all  express 
charges  prepaid. 

Send  today  for  a  catalog  and  prices.  Select 
from  this  the  model  wanted,  width  of  carriage, 
style  of  type,  etc.,  and  a  typewriter  put  up  Just  as 
you  want  It  will  be  sent  you  for  trial  After  trial 
If  the  typewriter  Is  perfectly  satisfactory  you  can 
pay  us  a  little  down  and  the  balance  monthly,  or 
In  all  cash,  as  you  prefer. 

Write  today — use  the  coupon 

Date 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 

4801-4811  Jan  Front  Street, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

DEAR  SIR— Please  send  me  copy  of  your  catalog  and 
write  me  prices  and  terms  on  the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter. 
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"Practical  Brief  Figuring" 

makes  figuring  attractive  and  easy.  It  contains 
short-cuts  for  all  figuring.  It  is  suitable  for  office, 
home  study  and  self-instruction.  There  is  also  a 
treatise  on  the  requirements  to  pass  the  Civil  Service 
Examination  in  Arithmetic  and  makes  a  pocket- 
edition  serviceable  for  all  occasions. 

"Freaks  of  Figures" 

is  a  unique  collection  of  interesting  arithmetical  recreations  and  amusing  mental 
diversions  suitable  for  parlor  entertainments,  social  gatherings  and  the  home 

circle  for  old  and  young. 


Both  books  are  printed  on  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  paper  and  are  well 
bound.  Nearly  3000  of  these  books 
have  been  sold  at  75  cents  each. 


The  Overland  Monthly  has 

completed  arrangements  by  which 
you  may  secure  these  valuable 
booklets  at  a  nominal  price  as  indi- 
cated below. 


Regular  Subscription  Overland  Monthly       -  $1.50 

New  Editions  are  now  ready.       Practical  Brief  Figuring  .60 

Freaks  of  Figures 

Regular  Price  for  all  $2.60 

Overland  Monthly  Price  for  all  $2.00 

Send  all  orders  to  the 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 


21  SUTTER  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 


Plant  breeding  and  selecting  has  been 
our  business  for  years.  We  market  the 
results  in  the  shape  of  thoroughbred 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  They 
grow  good  crops. 

1912  Seed  Annual  Free  on  Request 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Watch  Tower  Readers 

THE  TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON 

"  GOD'S  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  " 

By  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell 
which  were  published  in  the 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

Have  Been  Reprinted  and  Bound  in  Pamphlet  Form 
•RICE  50  CENTS  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


Cobt  rti  scr. 

A  Weekly 
Periodical 
for    the 
Cultured 


MUST  YOU  WEAR 

Eyeglasses  ? 

In  the  past  twelve 
years  it  has  been  proven 
beyond  question  to  thou- 
sands of  people  that  by 
the  natural  stimulation 
and  correction  given  the 
eyes  by  The  Ideal  Sight 
Restorer  they  are  made  absolutely  independent 
of  eyeglasses. 

Oldsight,  Near?ight,  Farsight,  Astigmatism  and 
more  serious  eye  troubles  have  been  permanently 
corrected  by  this  Nature  Cure  without  drugging 
or  cutting. 

Eyestrain,  headaches,  smarting  or  burning  are 
speedily  stopped  by  its  gentle,  soothing  treat- 
ment. In  view  of  what  it  has  accomplished  for 
others,  we  feel  justified  in  offering  you 

10    DAYS   TRIAL   AT    OUR   EXPENSE 

The  letter  below  is  one  of  the  hundreds  that 
we  are  constantly  receiving: 

F.  A.  Marriott,  Jr.,  Manager  Overland  Monthly, 
San  Francisco,  Gal.,  writes  under  date  of  March 
12,  1900: 

"Gentlemen — I  »m  tweny-six  years  of  age,  and  have  worn  glasses 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Hy  trouble  was  astigmatism  and  farsight- 
edness. 

'  'When  I  first  saw  your  Sight-Restorer  advertised  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  get  one  and  try  it. 

"After  three  weeks'  use  of  the  Restorer.  I  laid  aside  my  glasses 
altogether,  and  have  had  no  desire  to  use  them  at  any  time,  day  or 
night,  since. 

"My  eyes  are  now  clear  and  bright.     I  see  perfectly  well  and    enjoy 

P.  S.— I  write  this  letter  without  the  us*  of  glasses." 

No  matter  what  your  age  or  your  trouble,  let 
us  prove  to  your  satisfaction  what  the  Restorer 
will  do  for  YOU.  Valuable  Book  No.  183  M.  and 
details  of  10  days'  trial  will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  IDEAL  CO.,   134  W.  65th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Anti-  Nicotine 

Calabash  Pipe 

Only 4O Cents 

THIS  splendid  Calabash  is  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  original 
African  Calabash  Gourd.   I  have  placed  in  it  my  famous  Anti- 
Nicotine  Bowl,  made  of  a  clay-like  material  which  absorbs 
the  nicotine  and  uses  it  to  color  the  pipe  like  the  finest  meerschaum. 

riiree  for  One  Dollar  ~*j£&^?3* 

There  are  no  vile  fumes.    It  is  always  sweet,  clean,  dry.   With  Ger- 
man Silver  mountings,  40  cents  each,  three  for  a  dollar.     Sent 
prepaid  anywhere  with  a  copy  of  our  fine  catalog  of  smokers' 
articles.     Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.    Send  today. 
H.  MENGES,  The  Smoker^  Friend,  168  Menges  Bldpn  St.  Louis,  Mo 


IGH        UP! 


You  caa  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  or  lantern 
into  dazzling  brilliancy  with  pur  wonderful  Bright  Ligbt 
Burner.  50  candle  power  invisible  and  unbreakable 
Steel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  safe.  No  generating — simply 
light  like  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  flicker. 
AfiF-MT^L  I/ITANTFH  EVERYWHERE,  sells  like  wildfire. 

r*vri_ii1  A.  C»  rw  ^mi^  *.  l-ilT  An  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  work 
all  or  spare  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Make  big  money — be  indepen- 
dent. Write  today.  Act  quick — territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post- 
paid, 30c,  4  for  $1.00.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

BRIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  159     Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 


CAMERA  OWNERS 

If  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  beautiful, 
practical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  mag- 
azine, written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  of 
teaching  all  photographers  how  to  use  their 
materials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  either 
for  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  wrtte  at 
once.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  be  sent  for 
25  cents.  $1.50  a  year. 

AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

187   Pope   Building,    Boston,    Mass.,    U.   S.   A. 


HUDSON  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

<M  II  m/*1'  household  goods  to  and  from  all  points  on  tb« 
\/  ^  Pacific  Coast  443  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago' 

736  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston      I  871  Monadnock  Building,  San 
j»6  Whitehall  Bldg.New  York        Francisco 
1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis     |   516  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest  office 


Subscribe  to 

THE  BANKER   AND    INVESTOR    MAGAZINE 
One  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 

Articles  by  big  men,  information,  financial 
news  of  the  highest  class.  Every  banker, 
broker,  business  man  or  investor  will  be 
helped. 

Subscription,   $3.00  a   year;   25c.   a   copy. 


Prof.   Genung 
__    English 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Conriei  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic  Mid  Preparatory,  A|riculturil,  Commercial, 
Normal  and  CnilSirvice  Department!. 

Preparation  for  College,  Teacher*'  and  Civil 
Service  Examinations, 

250  page  calling  free.      Writ!  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

D«pt.   12,  Sprlnpfield,  M«««. 


PATENTS 

obtained  or  no  charge  made.  Easy  payments. 
15  years  official  examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
over  quarter  century  actual  experience.  Patents 
advertised  free.  Send  sketch  for  free  search 
and  report  on  patentability;  also  Illustrated  In- 
vestors' Guide  Book  and  "What  and  How  to 
Invent."  E.  P.  BUNYEA  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TURCR3 

of  INTOLID 

ACL  PUR 

IricwJeGtiinsl, 


Illustrated    Catalogue    on    Application. 

Office  and  Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Branch:    1022   San    Pedro    Street,    Los   Angeles. 


Use  KEROSENE 


Engine  FREE! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kero- 
•ent-  Engine  shipped  on  15  days' 
FRKE  Trial,  proves  kerosene 
eheupest.  safest,  most  powerful 
fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm 
engine;  if  not,  pay  nothing. 

Gasoline  Going  Up  ! 

Automobile  owners  are 
burning  up  so  much  gaso- 
line that  the  world's  supply 
is  running  short.  Gasoline 
is  9c  to  lac  h  igher  than  coal 
ail.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pintsof  coal  oildowork  of 
three  pints  gasoline.  No 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

The  "DETROIT"  is  the  only  engine  that  handler 
eoal  Oil  successfully;  uses  alooh"!.  gasoline  and  benzine. 
*oo.  Starts  without  cranking.  Basic  patent—  only  three  moving 
parts  —  no  cams  —  no  sprockets  —  no  gears  —  no  valves  —  the  utmost 
In  simplicity,  power  and  strength.  Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes. 
I  to  Mb.  p  .  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Complete  engine  tested  just 
before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  thresheo. 
•burns,  separates  milk,  erinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs  home 
•tectric-lixhting  plant.  Prices  (stripped),  $29.50  up. 
n;  place  on  todays'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engine 


Sent 


•t.t  If  you  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  we  will  allow 
y«m  Special  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Write  ! 
Detroit  Engine  Works  1  1  7  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


AGENTS     W  ANTED 

$1O.OO  to  $6O.OO  a  Week 

I  UST  now  there  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  an 
energetic  man  or  woman  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  to  act  as  representative 
of  the  best-printed  magazine  in  the  world — THE 
FRA.  As  for  the  text,  most  of  it  is  written 
by  Elbert  Hubbard. 


©     © 


Two  Dollars  a  year. 


Address 


THE     ROYCROFTERS 

East  Aurora  New  York 


Mr.  Field 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,  Field  and 
Morrison  prepares  for  the  examinationi. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges,  T.  14. 
C.  A.'s,  and  Public  Evening  School*. 

Three  volumes  with  maps,  $2.50  postpaid 
250  page  Home  Stud}  catalog  free.     Write  ti-dif. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  124,  Sprlngtlcld,  M«»«. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
The    German    Savings    and    Loan    Society. 

(The  German  Bank.) 

ember  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
For    the    half   year   ending    December   31,    1911,    a 
vidend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four   (4) 
T  cent  per  annum  on  all   deposits,   free  of  taxes, 
Lyable    on    and    after    Tuesday,    January    2,    1912. 
ividends   not   called   for  are   added  to   the   deposit 
count  and  earn  dividends  from  January  1,  1912. 
GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 
Office— 526  California  St..  San  Francisco. 
Mission   Branch — 2572   Mission   street,    near   22d. 
Richmond    District    Branch — 601    Clement    street, 
rner  7th  avenue. 

DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 
Bank   of    Italy. 

(Member   Associated    Savings    Banks    of 

San   Francisco.) 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  a 
vidend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
T  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free  of 
xes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2, 
12.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and 
lar  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
inuary  1,  1912.  Money  deposited  on  or  before  Jan- 
,ry  10th  will  earn  interest  from  January  1st. 
L.  SCATENA.  President.  A.  PEDRINI,  Cashier. 
Office — S.  E.  corner  Montgomery  and  Ciay  streets. 
Market  Street  Branch — Junction  Market,  Turk 
id  Mason  streets. 

DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 

Humboldt  Savings   Bank. 

(Member   Associated    Savings    Banks   of 

San    Francisco.) 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  a 
vidend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
:r  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2, 
12.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and 
iar  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
jmary  1,  1912. 

H.    C.    KLEVESAHL,    Cashier. 
Office — 783    Market    street,    near   Fourth. 

DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 
Security   Savings    Bank. 

(Member   Associated    Savings    Banks    of 

San    Francisco.) 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  a 
vidend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
nt  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be  payable  on 
id  after  January  2,  1912. 

FRED.  W.  RAY,   Secretary. 
Office — 316  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Wonderful  Turkish  Eye  Tonic 

Do  you  have  to  use  your  eyes  continually — do 
you  have  to  work  long  hours  with  poor  light— or 
where  the  sun,  wind,  or  dust  strains  and  irritates 
them?  Ep-Nayer  offers  an  instant  relief— a  sure, 
permanent  help  tha,t  has  brought  rest  and  new 
strength  to  thousands  of  weak,  weary  eyes  and 
can  do  the  same  for  you. 

Ep-Nayer  is  different  from  all  other  eye  tonics 
known  in  this  country.  Instead  of  being  put 
into  the  eye  to  be  washed  right  out  it  is  gently 
massaged  into  the  lids  and  skin  about  the 
eye  and  so  becomes  directly  and  thoroughly 
absorbed  into  the  muscles  and  membranes- 
resting,  nourishing  and  strengthening  them  and 
making  them  permanently  strong  and  well. 

Strong,  healthy  eyes  are  also  handsome  eyes 
and  nothing  adds  to  the  life,  sparkle  and  beauty 
of  the  eyes  like  Ep-Nayer.  It  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  eye  lashes — and  darkens  them. 

Ep-Nayer  is  absolutely  free  from  every  harm- 
ful drug.  Constant  use  can  do  nothing  but  good 
even  to  the  most  delicate  eyes.  It  is  fine  for 
children  as  well  as  men  and  women. 

Put  up  in  sanitary,  collapsible  tubes.  50-cents 
fit  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail  to  any  address 

EP-NAYER  CO.,  191  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
Representation  wanted  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DIVIDEND     NOTICE.    ' 

The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society. 
For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1911,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  t»f  three  and 
three-fourths  (3%)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday, 
January  2,  1912.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added 
to  depositors'  accounts,  become  a  part  thereof,  and 
will  earn  dividend  from  January  1,  1912.  Deposits 
made  on  or  before  January  10,  1912,  will  draw  in- 
terest from  January  1,  1912. 

R.    M.    TOBIN,    Secretary. 
Office — Corner  Market,  McAllister  and  Jones  Sts. 


F.     MARRIOTT,     Publisher 

A  Journal  for  the  Cultured 
Oldest  and  Brightest  Week- 
ly Newspaper  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  10  Cents  Per  Copy 
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IF  YOU  WANT  A  1912 


YOU   MUST   BUY    IT   NOW 

Of  the  700  cars  allotted  to  California  666 
have  been  sold  or  contracted  for.  This  leaves 

ONLY  THIRTY-FOUR  MORE  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 


On  account  of  the  enormous  demand  for  Cadillac  cars 
this  season  we  have  arranged  for  our  entire  allotment  to  be 
shipped  before  February  1st. 

This  means  that  every  1912  Cadillac  which  will  be  ship- 
ped to  California  will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  owner  before 
March  1st 


THEREFORE    READ    THE    TOP    LINE    OVER    AGAIN 


California 


Distributor 


P.  T.  PRATHER,  Northern  California  Manager 


512  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


1359  Broadway 
Oakland 


151  East  Union  St. 
Pasadena 


1220  South  Main  St 
Los  Angeles 
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Characterized  by  its  efficient  six- 
cylinder  motor,  that  answers  im- 
mediately the  demand  for  quickened 
speed  in  crowded  traffic  and  drives  the 
car  at  constant  speed  up  long,  steep 
hills  without  shifting  gears. 

The  bodies,  Touring,  Phaeton  and 
Torpedo,  all  of  the  fore-door  type,  are 
roomy  and  individual  in  design. 

Ask  for  catalogue  describing  this 
model,  the  "38-Six,"  the  "60-Six"  and 
the  "40-Four." 

The  standard  equipment  of  the  1912  Peerless  includes: 
Mohair,  Cape  Cart,  Four-Bow  Top;  Glass  Front;  Tire 
Pump,  Tool  Equipment  and  the  DYNAMO  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  SYSTEM,  complete  with  five  lamps,  all  electric- 
ally lighted. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our  Salesroom. 


m 


H.    O.    HARRISON 

LICENSED  UNDER  SELDEN  PATENT 
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''Fame  Follows  Where  Everitt  Goes." 


The  1 9 1 2  Self-Starting  Everitt 
Price,  Fully  Equipped, 


The  New  Everitt  Models— The  "Six",  The  "Four"  and  The  "Thirty' 


Are  Ready  For  Your  Inspection  At  A  Nearby  Dealer's — See  Them 


THE  recent  announcements  of  the  1912  Ever- 
itt have  literally  amazed  the  country.    The 
values   offered   are   so   unusual   and  unex- 
pected that  it  is  little  wonder  their  possibility 
has  been  freely  doubted. 

It  has  even  been  said,  by  some,  that  if  such  a 
car  as  the  Everitt  Chrome-Nickel  Self-Starting 
Six  could  really  be  sold  for  $1850,  no  man  in  his 
right  senses  would  think  of  buying  any  other 
if  he  could  get  an  Everitt. 

Other  manufacturers  have  frankly  ad- 
mitted this.     They  did  not  see  how 
we  could  do  it;   they  did  not  be- 
lieve we  would  do  it. 

But  the  proofs  are  open  to  anyone. 
The  affidavits  of  famous  steel -makers; 
an  inspection  of  our  factory;  the  record  of 
the  men  behind  the  car — most  of  all,  its  own 
test,  in  your  hands — show  conclusively  that  these 
cars  have  really  "bridged  the  gap  between  the 
$1500  price  and  the  $4000  quality. 

Chrome-Nickel  Steel  Construction 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  fine  steels,  no 
argument  is  needed  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Chrome-Nickel.  A  Chrome-Nickel  Steel  car — 
as  any  engineer  can  tell  you — is  about  three 
times  the  usual  strength. 

The  new  Everitt  Six  and  Four-Cylinder  cars 
are  built  throughout  of  this  incomparable  mater- 
ial, making  them  well-nigh  unbreakable  and  un- 
wearable  in  service.  So  far  as  known,  these  are 
the  only  cars,  selling  below  $4000,  in  which  this 
matchless  steel  is  used  to  any  extent. 

This  material  comes  from  two  of  the  best 
producers  of  fine  steels  in  this  country — the  Bill- 
ings and  Spencer  Company,  and  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
three  times  what  "good  automobile  steel"  com- 
mands. 


The  affidavits  of  these  two  great  concerns, 
— showing  beyond  question  that  the  Everitt  is 
entirely  constructed  of  Chrome-Nickel  Steel — 
have  recently  been  reproduced  word  for  word  in 
our  public  announcements. 

Every  Desirable  and  Modern  Feature 

In  addition,  these  cars  are  provided  with  a  Com- 
pressed   Air    Self-Starter    which    starts    the 
motor  and  pumps  the   tires.     The  wheels 
are  big  and  massive,  and  provided  with 
Demountable    Rims.      The    design    ia 
clean-cut  and  handsome,  with  all 
levers  and  door-handles  inside.     Full 
equipment,  with  everything  of  the  best, 
is  included. 

Except  for  size  and  number  of  cylinders,  the 
new  "Four"  shown  above,  is  practically  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  "Six."  Both  these  cars,  with  the 
famous  "Everitt  Thirty."  are  beyond  comparison 
from  the  standpoints  of  reliability  and  service. 

We  invite  you  to  see  these  new  models  at  your 
earliest  opportunity.     The  brief  specifications  of 
the  Everitt  "Four-36"  are  as  follows: 
Wheelbase,   115  in.;  Wheels  and  Tires,   34x4 
in.;    Horsepower,    36;     Demountable     Rims; 
Honey-Comb  Radiator  ;  Long  Stroke  Motor; 
Compressed  Air  Self-Starter  and  Tire  Pump; 
Chrome-Nickel   Steel   Construction   through- 
out;   Top;    Windshield;      Speedometer;     and 
Prestolite  included.     Price,   $1500. 

Metzger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  catalog  and  name  of  dealer 
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H.     O.     HARRISON    CO. 


i  n«t  ANHF.I.F.S 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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A    Million    People 


will  adopt  the  No-Key  Padlock 
when  they  find  how  superior  it  is 
to  the  old  key  lock  precisely  the 
same  as  they  did  when  shown  the 
superiority  of  the  stem  winding 
features  over  the  old  key  watch. 

The  great  expense  of  locks  has 
not  been  in  the  initial  cost,  but  in 
the  cost  of  keys,  many  of  which  are 
lost,  misplaced  or  forgotten,  caus- 
ing endless  delay  and  annoyance. 
This  expensive  nuisance  will  be 
abolished  by  using  the 


Actual  Size 


NO-KEY    PADLOCK 

Notice  the  buttons  numbered  from  1  to  8  on  the  illustration.  There  are  eight 
of  them  on  each  side,  any  of  which  may  be  included  in  a  combination,  and, 
when  pressed,  the  lock  will  respond  and  open  instantly.  The  padlock  locks  like  an 
ordinary  spring  lock — just  close  it.  To  open  it  requires  no  key,  no  knobs  to  turn, 
no  clicks  to  count — merely  a  combination  set  by  yourself — you  simply  press  the 
buttons  and  the  lock  responds.  Can  be  operated  as  quickly  and  easily  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  light. 

More  than  40,000  combinations  are  possible  on,  each  lock,  and  it  cannot  be 
opened  by  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  special  combination  on  which  you 
have  set  it.  The  combination  can  be  changed  in  a  moment. 

The  No-Key  Padlock  is  practically  indestructible, 
being  made  entirely  of  brass,  it  is  absolutely  rust- 
proof, strong  enough  to  stand  the  greatest  strain  and 
embodies  no  intricate  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order 

HOW  TO  GET   ONE 


SPECIAL    60-DAY  OFFER 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  Suiter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  to  the  following  address 
for  one  year,  for  which  I  enclose  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents,  and  send  me  one 
No-Key  Padlock  free  to 

~ 


Name    . 
Address 


Jan.,  1912. 


EXACT  SIZE  of  "INTERNATIONAL"  BIBI 

No.  6190   51-2x8  1-4  inches 

This  Photograph  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  tt 
Bible.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Seal  Leather,  has  n 
under  gold  edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 

REPRESENTS   THE   HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT   IN  BIBLE  MAKtt 


The  Finest  Bible  in  the  World 

FOR  THE  MONEY 

For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  Bible  of  liberal  size,  bound  in 
GENUINE  FRENCH  MOROCCO,  absolutely  Flexible,  with  OVERLAPPING  COVERS, 
tfith  SELF-PRONOUNCING  TEXT,  containing  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HELPS  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  on  the  Scriptures,  or  such  features 
is  have  been  usually  found  only  in  high-priced  Teacher's  Bibles,  that  could  be  obtained 
it  a  reasonable  price.  THE  DEMAND  IS  ANSWERED  IN 

OUR  SPECIAL  BIBLE 

WHICH    CONTAINS. 
THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION    OF  THE    OLD   AND   NEW    TESTAMENTS 

IT  IS  SELF-PRONOUNCING 

all  the  hard  words  being  accented  and  divided  into 
syllables  for  quick  and  easy  pronunciation. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS 

a  series  of  new  helps  to  Bible  study,  including 

4000  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

which  unfold  the  teachings  of  the  scripture. 

32  BEAUTIFUL  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

printed  in  duotone  ink  on  enamelled  paper,  which 
represent  important  scenes  and  incidents  of  Bible 
history. 

12  MAPS  OF  THE  BIBLE  LANDS  IN  COLORS 

This  Magnificent  Bible  is  printed  on  High-Grade 
Thin  Bible  Paper  with  superior  Dense  Black  Ink  so 
that  the  Print  is  Clear  and  Easily  Read  and  Restful  to 
The  Eye.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Morocco,  -with 
Overlapping  Covers,  is  absolutely  Flexible,  has  Red  under 
Gold  Edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 


NO.  6190 

THE  DIVINITY  CIRCUIT 
STYLE  (overlapping  covers)  is 
10  durably  and  flexibly  bound  in 
renuine  French  Seal  Leather  it 
tn  be  rolled  without  injury  to 
•indine  or  sewing. 


Everybody  should  have  a  Bible  they  can   call   their   own,   and  the   opportunity  is 
liven  in  our  special  offer  on  the  magnificent  Bible  described  above. 

But  the  Price,  After  All,  is  the  Feature  of  This  Bible 


STYLES  AND  PRICES 

"o.  6190  Bound  in  Genuine  FRENCH  SEAL  LEATHER,  divinity  circuit  style,  (overlapping 
covers,  see  cut  on  page  1),  has  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  headband  and 
marker,  extra  grained  [lining,  'goldlettering  on  side  and  back 

)VERLAND  MONTHLY  the  Leading  Western  Magazine,  per  year     .... 


SPECIAL  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  OFFER  DOTH  FOR 


REGULAR 

PRICE 

$3.00 

1.50 
$4.50 


.50 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

These  delightful  dessert 
tions    rightly    have   a   place 
holiday  repast.    Their  fragile  goodness  and 
delicate  sweetness  never  fail  to  please. 
Their  varying  flavors  comport  with 
any  dessert,  with  ices,  fruits  or 
beverages. 

In  ten  cent  tins 

Alto  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 


CHOCOLATE  TOKENS — Another  dessert  con- 
fection, with  an  outer  covering  of  rich  chocolate. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


m 

H- 


"Won't    have 
anything    except 
POLARINE,  eh? 

"Well,  they  all 
say  it's  the  best 
automobile  oil  on 
the  market." 


The  Frost  and  Carbon-proof  Oil. 

Specially  prepared  to  meet  the  highly  specialized  needs  of  the 
modern  motor  engine. 

It  has  won  its  popularity  on  its  merits.     It  greatly  lessens  friction 
I  and  wear.     It  leaves  no  carbon  deposits.     It  feeds  freely  at  all  seasons. 

What  Polarine  Oil  is  to  the  motor,  Polarine  Transmission  Lubri- 
j  cants  and  Polarine  Greases  are  to  the  other  wearing  surfaces  of  your 
car— efficient,  uniform,  perfect  lubrication. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(Incorporated ) 


Hall's  Hair  Renewer 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  your  hair?  Good.  But  if  it  is 
falling  out,  keeps  thin  and  short,  looks  dull  and  lifeless, 
what  then  ?  Here  are  the  ingredients  that  will  stop  the  fall- 
ing, destroy  the  dandruff,  and  give  new  life  to  the  hair. 
Ask  your  doctor  all  about  these  ingredients.  His  advice 
should  always  be  final  Would  you  like  to  have  rich,  heavy, 
luxuriant  hair?  R.  p.  HALL  t  co. , Nuba*,  s.  H. 


Ingredients: 


Capsicum        -  1>« 
Boroijljcerin      Alcohol 


DOES    NOT     COLOR    THE    HAIR 


It's  Baker's 


and 

It's  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
process 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality, full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  Ib.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  Ib.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,   MASS. 


The 


Egyptian 
Cigarette 
of  Quality 


AUTOMATIC   DELICACY 

MILDNESS 

PURITY 


At  your  Club  or  Dealer's 
THE  SURBRUU  CO.,  Makers,  New  York. 


YOURj 


n 

Many  a  man,  now  a  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic,  earning  $5,000,  yes  $10,000, 
even  $15,000  a  year  traces  his  start  in 
life  direct  to  this  book,  Lesson  No.  1— 
They  all  paid  for  it  —  YOU  get  it  FEE 

95%  of  the  people  around  you  are  sick. 
More  and  more  of  them  every  day  are 

learning  of  the  wonderful  results  of  Chiropractic  —  the 
science  of  common  sense.  No  drugs!  No  surgeon's  knifel 
The  world  wants  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  and  stands 
ready  to  pay  them  handsomely.  We  now  have  on  file 
urgent  demands  for  Chiropractors  from  more  than 
1000  cities  where  certain  incomes  of  $5,000  to  $15,000 
await  competent  graduates. 

J.  V.  Markwell,  a  Leesville,  La.  Chiropractor  recently 
wrote  us:  "$840.50  is  the  exact  amount  I  have  taken 
in  since  opening  my  office,  just  seventeen  busi- 
ness days.  Tell  us;  where  is  there  another  profes- 
sion where  the  financial  returns  are  so  great  or  so  sure? 
Now,  are  you  going  to  let  a  two-cent  stamp  stand 
between  you  and  this  chance  to  get  your  start  in 
life  at  our  expense?  Stop  right  now  —  write  for 
this  free  lesson. 
PALMER  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHIROPRACTIC  FOUNTAIN  HEAD 
842  Brady  St.  QAVENPORT.  IA.  U.  S.  A. 


DIcA  MAC 


have   been   established   over   60    years. . 
Davments     everv    famllv    of    moderate 


By   our   •y»t«in 

circumctanoM  < 


ejbru  ary ,  1912  1 5  C 


And— 

We'll  be  there  in  time  to  start  that  1912  shooting  season 

Remington-UMC  Eastern  Factory  Loaded  Shells 

Our  Fifty  years  loading  experience  guarantees 
— uniform  loading 

— the  most  successful  relation  between  load  and  charge 
— a  system  of  wadding  lubrication  that  insures  the  pattern 
—a  crimp  that  will  stand  up  under  any  conditions  in  any  gun 

A  trap  record  of  1  3  out  of   1  5  Interstates  won  in  the  last  three  years 

is  proof  that  you  cannot  buy   a  harder,  faster,  more  uniform  shooting 

shell  than 

— Arrow       Smokeless  Powder     Steel  Lined 
— Nitro  Club       Smokeless  Powder      Steel  Lined 
— New  Club        Black  Powder 

Put  in  your  order  for  your  favorite  trap  and  field  loads  now.     There's 

sure  to  be  a  waiting  list. 

REMINGTON  ARMS-UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

299  Broadway  New  York  City 
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NEW  3  IN  I  POLICY 

LIFE— ACCIDENT— HEALTH 

For  $17.00  a  Year 

YOU  CAN  BE  /ETNA-IZED 

Against  loss  of  life  from  any  cause  in  the  sum  of  $25O 

(Payable  immediately  upon  filing  Official  Death  Certificate.) 

Against  death  by  Ordinary  Accident  for        -        $  1 ,25O 

Against  death  by  Travel  or  Burning  Building 

Accident  for          $2,25O 

The  last  two    amounts   increase  in  five    years  to  $I,75O   and    $3,25O 


Against  loss  of  time  from  Sickness 


$5.OO  weekly 


Against  Loss  of  Time 


Ordinary  accidents      $5.OO  weekly 
Travel  accidents       SIO.OO  weekly 


You  must  be  in  good  health;  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  your  occupation  must  put  you  in  class  "  Preferred  " 
as  occupations  are  classified  by  Accident  Companies. 

We  cannot  tell  you  in  this  advertisement  about  Special 
Payments  for  Loss  of  Hand,  Foot  or  Eye;  Both  Hands, 
Feet  or  Eyes;  Fees  for  Surgical  Operations;  Hospital 
Expenses;  Payments  for  Partial  as  well  as  Total  Loss  of 
Time  with  payments  every  eight  weeks,  or  payments  of 
fixed  amounts  in  advance  of  recovery  for  certain  stated 
injuries  by  which  this  insurance  protects  your  income. 

Send  us  the  coupon  and  let  our  Agent  tell  you  the  rest. 

Whether  you  insure  for  One  Thousand  or  Fifty  Thou- 
sand the  cost  is  proportionately  the  same. 

PR O TJECT  _YO U_R_  J N COM E. 

/ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

ACCIDENT  AND   LIABILITY   DEPARTMENT  HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Send  me  Information  about  your  NEW  3  IN   I    POLICY 

Name 


Age- 


Address    

Occupation 
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OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 


CONTENTS    FOR    FEBRUARY     1912 


TRIUMPH   OF  LOVE.      Verse 

FRONTISPIECE  -Chaffee    and    Chamberlain 
CANYON    AND    GLACIER 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 

A  WOMAN'S  SMILE.      Verse 

FRED    STOCKING    AND      HIS     SERVICE     TO 
CALIFORNIA  LITERATURE 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 

TOLNEUCH.      Story 

IN    TIME   OF   FALLING    LEAVES.      Verse 

WHEN     IN.  ROME.       Story  

DISTANCE.       Verse 

THE  BROKEN  SHOE-LACE.  Story 
THE  ROAD  TO  ROMANCE.  Story 
THE  DAY  RETURNING.  Verse  .... 

THE    TIE.      Story 

THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION.  Verse 
DON  ARTURO'S  CLOSE  CALL.  Story  . 

TO    A    SEA    SHELL.      Verse 

THE     COWBOY.       Story 

THE  SEA'S  CALL.     Verse 

CALIFORNIA'S     LIGHTHOUSES  .... 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 

THE    DEATH    OF    LOVE.      Verrfe           .... 
LIFE.  

Illustrated  with  charcoal  sketch 
MOONRISE.      Verse  .         .         .         . 

THE   CRUMBLING   OF   CRAZY   HORSE'S  COMMAND 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 
THE  SHELL-HOUSE   LADY 

Illustrated  with   photograph. 
SONG  OF  THE  WESTERNERS.     Verse       . 

STATE   SHIP   SUBSIDIES 

HOW    THE    REV.    BEN    FRANKLIN    GOT   ALONG 

ON  $100  A  MONTH       .... 
MAN    IS   NOT   SO    MUCH    PHYSICALLY 
A  JOYFUL    MESSAGE    FOR    THE    SIN-SICK     . 

Illustrated  with  photograph. 

RAISING   PLANTS  BY  THE   MILLION 
Illustrated  with  photographs. 


STOKELY  S.  FISHER 
MARGARET    ARMSTRONG 
STOKELY  S.  FISHER 
FLETCHER  STOKES 

J.  CHESTER  FOX 
JESSIE  DAVIES  WILLDY 
AMANDA  MATHEWS 
W.  EDSO'N  SMITH 
FRANCIS  MARSHALL 
HARRY  COWELL 
MARY  BURR 
ONEY  FRED  SWEET 
HARRY  COWELL 
FLORENCE  E.  BROOKS' 
GLENN  WARD  DRESBACH 
KING  KELLY 
WILL   F.   GRIFFIN 
ARTHUR  H.  DUTTON 

OLIVE  BENSON 
MRS.  C.  L.  FLAKE 

IRENE  BURGH 
FRED  A.   HUNT 

DELLA  PHILLIPS 

GERALDINE  MEYRICK 
HENRY  THOMPSON 

JOHN  SOUTHERN 
A.   R.   PINCI 
C.   T.   RUSSELL 
Pastor  of  Brooklyn   and 
London  Tabernacles. 
JOHN  B.  TRASK 


NOTICE. — Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  full 
return  postage  and  with  the  author's  name  and  address  plainly  written  in  upper  corner  of  flr»t 
page. 

Manuscripts  should  never  be  rolled. 

The  publisher  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  unso- 
licited contributions  and  photographs. 

Issued   Monthly.     $1.50  per  year  In  advance.     Fifteen  cents  per  copy. 

Copyrighted,    1912,    by  the   Overland    Monthly   Company. 

Northwestern  offices  at  74  Hirbour  Building,  Butte,  Mont.,  under  management  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Fitzgerald  Sanders.     Entered  at  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Postoffice  as  second-class  mail  matter 
Published   by  the   OVERLANO    MONTHLY  COMPANY,  San   Francisco,  California. 

21    SUTTER    STREET. 
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From  a  Photograph  Shewing  the  Last  Step  in  Locating  the  Exact  Center  of  Population  of  the  United  Slates. 

"The  Center  of  Population" 

A  Title  that  Fits  Every  Bell  Telephone 

rom  the  census  of  1910  it  is  found  that  the  center  of  population  is  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  latitude 
I  degrees  10  minutes  12  seconds  north,  and  longitude  86  degrees  32  minutes  20  seconds  west. 


"If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
rere  to  be  assembled  in  one  place,  the 
enter  of  population  would  be  the  point 
fhich  they  could  reach  with  the  mini- 
mm  aggregate  travel,  assuming  that 
icy  all  traveled  in  direct  lines  from  their 
ssidence  to  the  meeting  place." 

—U.  S.  Census  Bulletin. 

This  description  gives  a  word  picture 
f  every  telephone  in  the  Bell  system. 

Every  Bell  telephone  is  the  center  of 
tie  system. 


It  is  the  point  which  can  be  reached 
with  "the  minimum  aggregate  travel," 
by  all  the  people  living  within  the  range 
of  telephone  transmission  and  having 
access  to  Bell  telephones. 

Wherever  it  may  be  on  the  map,  each 
Bell  telephone  is  a  center  for  purposes 
of  intercommunication. 

To  make  each  telephone  the  center 
of  communication  for  the  largest  number 
of  people,  there  must  be  One  System, 
One  Policy  and  Universal  Service  for  a 
country  of  more  than  ninety  million. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 
'Policy  One  ^System  Universal  ^Service 
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Finest  on  Wheels 

SUNSET    LIMITED 

Excess    Fare 
TRAIN  DE  LUXE 

BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

TWICE    A    WEEK 


Electric  Lighted  Steel  Car  Train 

Barber  Shop  Shower  Bath 

Stenographer  Ladies'  Maid 

Manicure  Hairdresser 


I  SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES  : 


13th  Street  &  Broadway, 

OAKLAND 

600  South  Spring  Street, 

LOS  ANGELES 
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GRAND  note; 

NEW    YORK    CITY 
A  Famous  Home,  with  a 

IEW  ANNEX 


On   Broadway,  at  31st  Street 

Near  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Terminal 

Also    Convenient   to    Grand    Central    Station. 

A  house  made  famous  through  its  splendid 
rvice  and  personal  attention  to  patrons,  and 
nsible  prices. 

New  York's  subways,  elevated  and  surface 
,rs  are  all  practically  at  the  door.  Convenient 
theatres  and  shopping  districts.  Personal 
iggage  transferred  free  to  and  from  New  Penn- 
Ivania  station. 

Splendid  Moorish  dining  rooms  are  but  one  of 
e  many  famous  features  of  the  New  Annex. 

ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 
Rates — $1.50    per    day,    upwards. 
EORGE   F.   HURLBERT,   Pres.  and   Gen'l    Mgr. 

Also  THE  GREENHURST,  on  Lake  Chatau- 
la,  Jamestown,  N.  T.  Open  July  1st  to  Oct. 
t.  Safe  automobile  stalls. 

Guide  to  New  York  (with  maps)  and  Special 
ite  Card — sent  upon  request. 


Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Highest   Grade  Fireproof 

IDEAL    LOCATION 

tfrite   for    "  Guide  of   Buffalo  and  Niagara    Falls."     It 
I  be  sent  with  our  compliments. 

EUROPEAN     PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 

Special  weekly  and   monthly    rates 

•PECIAL— Take   public  taxicab  from   depot    to  Hotel 
at  our  expense.    Instruct  driver  to  charge  service 
to  Hotel   Lenox.    No  extra  charge   in   hotel  rates. 
C.  A.  MINER.    Manager 


The  world  of  femininity  has 
accepted  Cuticura  Soap  as 
the  highest  type  of  skin 
purifying  and  beautifying 
soap.  No  other  does  so 
much  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve skin  health  and  hair 
health,  or  does  it  so  eco- 
nomically. Unrivaled  for 
every  purpose  of  toilet, 
bath  and  nursery. 

Cuticura,  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold  every- 
where. For  sample  of  each,  with  32-p.  book, 
free,  address  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  133,  Boston. 


J5g»|  TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Should  shave  with  Cuticura  Soap  Shaving 
Stick.  Makes  shaving  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  torture.  At  stores  or  by  mail,  25c. 


SHAVING 
STICK 


vi 
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Special   Offer  to    Readers    of   the    "  Overland     Monthly":    Let    us  send   you 
approval  (without   advance    payment) 

Women  of  All  Nations 


jAlM 
!OFALLOFALL 


Their  Characteristics,  Customs,  Manners, 
Influence 

Edited  by  T.  Athol  Joyce,  M.  A.,  and  N.  W.  Thomas,  M.  A.,  Fellow*  of 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute 

Contributors :    Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Mr.  W.  W. 

Skeat ;  Mr.  Archibald  Cplquhoun  ;  Dr.  Theodore  Koch  Grunberg, 

Berlin  Museum  ;  Miss  A.  Werner,  Mr.  W.  Crook,  etc.,  etc. 


Most  readers  of  the  "  National  Geographic  Magazine  "  have  read  about  or 

-1     •  1  !•    1  1  T"!  II      .  .      r  A 


EDITED      EDITED  ' 
BY  BY 

T.AJOYCE  IAJOYCE 

M.A.  &    M.A.  &  I 
NJKlHOMSMKTHCftKi 

!  "'  M.A.          M.A.    j 


VOL.  I.     VOL.  II. 


For  the  Connoisseur's  Library 

This  wonderfully  fascinating  new  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  contains  a 
truthful  and  authoritative  account  of  the  curious  and  widely  contrasting  lives 
lived  by  the  women  of  today  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  vast  number  of 
rare  photographic  studies,  obtained  at  great  risk  and  outlay  and  here  reproduced 
for  the  first  time,  can  never  be  duplicated.  The  text  has  been  written  by  well- 
known  scientists  with  a  regard  for  the  piquancy  and  interest  of  the  subject,  which 
is  shown  by  the  novel  and  delightfully  entertaining  results  which  have  been 
gained.  Thus,  as  one  reads,  charmed  by  the  pure  human  interest  of  the  work, 
one  unconsciously  absorbs  an  intimate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Customs  and 
Traditions,  Peculiarities  of  Dress,  Ideas  of  Beauty,  Love-making,  Betrothal,  Mar- 
riage, Children,  Characteristics  of  Widowhood,  etc.,  among  the  women  of  all 
climes  and  countries. 


;CASSEII  CASSEli 
!   &  CP      &  C°- , 


Exquisitely  Illustrated,) 
Printed  and  Bound 

The  work  is  in  four  superb  quarto  volumes, 
each  volume  measuring  8^4  *  1  1  %  inches. 
The  binding  is  rich  red  Irish  buckram, 
stamped  in  gold.  The  paper  is  extra  heavy 
plate;  the  type,  large  and  beautifully  clear. 
There  are  more  than  seven  hundred  half- 
tone reproductions  of  photographs  of  wo- 
men, 98  per  cent  of  which  have  never  before 
been  used.  There  are  also  25  dainty  full- 
page  plates  in  color,  each  a  valuable  picture 
in  itself. 

Send  No  Money,  But  Fill  Out 

the  Coupon  and  Mail 

Today 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below,  attached  to  your  letter-head.  We  will 
then  ship  you  this  superb  four-volume  work, 
all  charges  paid,  for  5  days'  free  examina- 
tion. We  know  you  will  agree  it  is  the  most 
unique  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Womankind  that  has  been  published.  But  if 
you  should  decide  not  to  keep  the  books,  return 
to  us  at  our  expense.  You  take  absolutely  no 
risk.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  us  $  1 .00  within  five 
days  and  $  1 .00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 
price,  $1 5.50,  has  been  paid.  If  you  would  pre- 
fer to  pay  cash  after  acceptance,  please  indicate 
in  coupon. 


Here  You  May  Read  of 

The  beauty  question — ideals 
compared ;  feminine  adorn- 
ments— savage  and  civilized; 
paint  and  powder — artificial 
colorings  the  world  over ; 
tattooing  fashions — curious 
customs;  ideas  of  modesty 
— how  they  vary;  feminine 
charms  —  how  world-wide 
ideas  differ  ;  love  and  court- 
ship —  traditions  and  cus- 
toms; kissing  customs 
among  various  races;  mar- 
riage ceremonies  compared ; 
woman's  sphere  in  tribe 
and  nation  ;  woman  in  war; 
women  as  rulers  ;  women's 
work  ;  legends  of  women  ; 
•witchcraft ;  psychology  of 
sex,  etc.,  etc. 


Examine  before  purchas- 
ing the  one  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  Lit- 
erature. 


MEWOMJ 
OF  ALL  OF  A] 


pSSEliCASSI 
&  C9.  :  &  C 


Cassell  &  Company 


\ 


Publishers 
43-45  East  19th  St.,  New  York 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY  (Established  1848) 
43-45  East  19lh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me,  all  charges  paid, 
for  5  days'  free  examination,  one  complete  set 
of  "WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS".  If  satis- 
factory, 1  agree  to  pay  you  $1.00  within  five 
days  and  $  1 .00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 

rrice,  $15.50,  has  been  paid.    If  not  satisfactory, 
will  notify  you. 


Occupation 
Address 


I  would  prefer  ,o  pay 

OVERLANL 
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Vith   Our   Compliments 

New  Book  of         Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  book  con- 

lotosjraohs  of         tailing  plans  and  photographs  of  houses 

„  of  the  greatest  architectural  merit,  designed 

IStlDCtlve  Homes   by  leading  architects?    Wouldn't  you  like 

have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  detail  the  interiors,  exteriors 
d  garden  settings  of  some  of  the  best  moderate  priced  houses  the 
untry  over;  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  book  full  of  just  such 
egestions  as  the  prospective  builder  would  appreciate,  with  an 
Toduction  on  the  choice  of  a  style  for  the  country  or  suburban 
me  by  Frank  Miles  Day,  past  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
:e  of  Architects?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  this  book  of  over  125 
ustrations  of  houses  that  have  actually  been  built,  giving  costs, 
:erior  details  and  construction?  Inexpensive  Homes  of  Individu- 
tj  is  jus*,  such  a  book  and  we  offer  it  to  you  FREE  to  introduce 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

:  magazine  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  make  the  most 
the  home  where  there  is  little  or  much  to  spend.  House  & 
\rden  brings  you  into  homes  whose  owners  have  planned  them 
th  wonderful  ingenuity  and  individual  taste,  it  shows  distinctive 
corative  effects,  portrays  successful  gardens  and  beautiful  land- 
ipe  results  and,  best  of  all,  tells  you  just  how  to  secure  each  one 
these  things  and  at  what  expense,  while  a  profusion  of  actual 
otographs  aid  in  planning  the  many  details  that  insure  a  home  of 
lividuality.  On  mention  of  this  magazine  and  receipt  of  25c  we 
11  send  postpaid,  the  current  Building  Number  of  House  & 
\rden  and  include  Inexpensive  Homes  of  Individuality,  FREE. 

cBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 


LLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


>AILY  SERVICE  OP  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ig  all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
chinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
rk,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
ad  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
siness  Changes. 

rEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds— 
siness,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
i  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
jgon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
ih,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
iska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


38    FIRST    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Telephone  Kearny  392. 


^  The  publication  of  "The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth"  broke  the  world's  record  for  big  editions. 
Barbara  has  made  nearly  Three  Million  reader 
friends,  lovers  and  admirers.  You  will  catch  the 
spirit  of  love  and  romance  when  you  read 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  New  Novel 

THE  WINNING  OF 
BARBARA  WORTH 

Illustrations  by  Cootes 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.30  Net 

fl  New  York  World — It  is  a  romance  pure  and  simple — a  romance  not 
of  love  alone  but  of  human  struggle,  of  contending  human  passions,  of 
national  development. 

<J  Boston  Globe — To  the  reader  the  characters  will  appear  as  real  as 
friends  they  know — all  of  their  aims,  and  likes  and  hatreds  being  por- 
trayed as  true  to  life  as  snapshots  caught  by  moving-picture  cameras. 
C|  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer— "The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthrws"  was  a 
fine  tale,  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills"  was  an  inspiration  And  now 
he  sends  us  "The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth" — the  best  hing  he  has 
done  so  far  *  *  a  twentieth  century  epic. 

Other  Novels  by  Mr.  Wright  Uniform  With  Above 

That  Printer  of  Udell's 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 

The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 

For  Sale  Wherever  Books  Are  Sold 
Or  by  the  Publishers — The  Book  Supply  Company 

Our  mammoth  catalog.  ROOK  PATAI  fiR  FRFF 
size  8^x5^  inches,  ad-  BUUIV  UM  I  ALUti  FRCt 

vertises  books  of  all  the  publishers  at  big  savings.  Bibles, 
Periodicals,  etc.  Write  us  for  it  today.  Bargains  on  every 
page.  Books  on  all  subjects.  Hundreds  of  Fine  Sett  and  Fine 
Bindings  for  your  library.  Every  book  carried  in  stock. 
Orders  filled  promptly.  Big  savings.  Catalog  sent  post- 
age prepaid,  free  on  request. 

THE   BOOK  SUPPLY   COMPANY 

Publishers  and  Booksellers 

Established  1895 
E.  w.  REYNOLDS,  President       231  -233  West  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 
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It's  Dollars  to  Doughnuts 

that  any  one  who  will  take  home  THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR  will 
shake  hands  with  himself  for  having  discovered  a  most  Delightful 
Dissipator  of  Dark  Days.  Below  are  a  few  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  press  and  people. 


The 


Red 


Hot 


Dollar 


"Here  is  realism  as  graphic  as  that  of  Maupassant,  but  it  does  not  seek 
out  the  decadent,  the  pathological,  the  morbid,  nor  the  viciously  erotic.  The 
problem  in  THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR,  the  suspense  with  which  it  is  main- 
tained and  the  plausibility  and  surprise  which  comes  with  the  solution  are 
comparable  only  to  Conan  Doyle's  detective  stories." — Boston  Globe. 

"The  title  Is  a  misnomer.  When  any  one  picks  up  a  red  hot  dollar  he 
drops  it  in  a  hurry,  but  he  won't  pick  up  this  book  without  reading  it  from 
beginning  to  end." — George  Seibel. 

"Typical  of  the  kind  of  fiction  which  has  given  THE  BLACK  CAT  its 
unique  position.  The  author's  inventiveness  is  certainly  remarkable.  The 
book  may  incidentally  be  recommended  to  writers  desirous  of  admission  to 
the  pages  of  THE  BLACK  CAT." — New  York  Tribune. 

"The  stories  are  BLACK  CAT  stories,  and  by  such  designation  is  meant 
much.  A  BLACK  CAT  story  Is  a  story  apart  from  all  other  short  stories 
and  THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR  speaks  for  itself." — Jack  London. 

"All  the  stories  exhibit  a  quality  of  originality  and  of  what  might  be 
called  'snappiness'  that  is  decidedly  rare  nowadays.  The  book  will  be 
welcome  because  it  fulfills  Clayton  Hamilton's  scientific  definition  of  the 
short  story's  aim — 'to  produce  a  single  narrative  effect  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  means  that  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  emphasis.'  It  will 
be  welcome  also  because  of  the  author's  editorial  connection  with  perhaps 
the  only  American  magazine  that  would  print  a  story  of  Foe's  or  Haw- 
thorne's if  those  authors  should  be  reincarnated  in  our  century." — Pitts- 
burg  Gazette-Times. 

"Every  word  is  a  live  wire  of  information  that  hurries  the  story  to  its 
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Class  Ideals  of  Education. 

By    PARKER    H.    SERCOMBE, 

Editor  To-Morrow  Magazine. 

'Expert  breeders  and  trainers  of  horses  per- 
t  their  own  children  to  fade  and  die  for  want 

applying  the  knowledge  they  have  but  do 
t  use. 

'Owners  of  Angora  cats,  who  know  how 
sir  pets  have  become  beautiful  as  the 
suit  of  but  a  few  generations  of  intelligent 
ection,  do  not  dream  of  the  wondrous  results 
:re  the  same  law  applied  to  their  own  race." 
'The  world  thoughtlessly  overlooks  the  princi- 
is  employed  by  Burbank  and  other  successful 
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corresponding  application  to  the  human  spe- 

!S." 

'Man    has    not    yet    started    to    live    a    mind- 
•ected,  reasoned-out  life." 
Dur  entire  system  of  education  is  wrong. 
iar  Mr.    Sercombe: 

"Correct  Thinking"  is  to  me  the  most  uni- 
rsal  and  unsectarian  book  I  have  ever  read, 
lorrect  Thinking"  is  extending  in  all  direc- 
ms  the  gospel  taught  by  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tidal,  Haeckel,  Spencer  and  Whitman,  for  the 
lightenment  and  general  benefit  of  the 
isses.  It  is  the  Savior  promised. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE   B.   WILLIAMS. 
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A  GREAT  AWARD 
TO  A  GREAT    PIANO 

Its  Meaning  for  the  World  of  Music 


The  Grand  Prix  award  at  Paris  in  1900  wrested  classic  honors 
from  the  old  world  and  caused  a  new  ranking  of  pianos  in 
America. 

The  French  Exposition  excelled  notably  in  arts  and  in- 
dustries. Its  Grand  Prix  was  the  most  coveted  honor  that  ever 
attracted  piano-makers.     Exhibits  included  the  leading  makes  of  the  world. 

On  the  jury  were  twenty  eminent  musical  experts,  internationally 
chosen.  Decision  was  unanimous,  disinterested,  occupied  solely  with  merit. 
It  is  of  ever-vital  interest  to  Americans  that  this  greatest  of  Grands  Prix 
(and  sixteen  additional  awards)  went  to 


This  is  the  first  and  only  time  the  Grand  Prix  has  ever  been  conferred 
on  an  American  piano.  The  award  not  only  made  the  Baldwin  the  talk  of 
musical  Europe ;  it  flashed  a  message  of  direct  importance  to  every  pianist 
and  piano-lover  in  America. 

The  Grand  Prix  signifies  that  the  piano  receiving  it,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  undisputable  authority,  artistically  foremost  among  the  great  pianos  of 
the  world.  That  henceforth  it  is  hors  de  concours — "beyond  competition." 
The  Baldwin  Piano  created  at  Paris  a  new  standard  in  piano-construction 
and  piano-tone.  It  stands  today  an  instrument  of  exquisite  and  complete 
distinction. 

International  prestige  is  but  one  of  many  reasons  why  the  Baldwin 
Piano  would  attract  you. 

"THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN"  and  full  information  on  request. 
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/  love  thee,  love  thee!    Quickened  into  flame 
As  when  the  clay  at  warmth  of  breath  divine 
Flushed  first  with  life,  leaped  every  pulse  of  mine, 

Myself  a  new  creation — /  became 

At  touch  of  thee  a  man!    The  kindred  claim 
Of  brutish  dust  7  spurned;  my  life  grew  fine, 
My  nature  maiden-chaste,  to  mix  with  thine; 

Holy  my  heart  grew,  fit  shrine  for  thy  name! 
Thy  worth  is  radiant  in  nobility 

Within  me  wrought :  with  thy  strength  I  break  free 

From  evil:  and,  with  thy  desire,  the  whole 
Of  goodness  crave.    Oh,  words  subside  in  sighs 
Love  still  unbreathed!    But  see,  dear,  in  my  eyes 

Love's  triumph  glowing,  a  transfigured  soul! 

STOKELY  S.  FISHER. 
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CANYON    AND    GLACIER 


BY    MARGARET    ARMSTRONG 


Dripping  Spring. 

OUR  ROAD  lay  along  the  edge 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.    From 
the   cloudless  turquoise   sky 
above  us,  the  fiery  June  sun- 
light beat  pitilessly  down  on  the  arid 
red  earth  and  yellow  sand  of  Arizona. 
The  warm  air  was  sweet  with  faint 
scents  drawn  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
from  the  stunted  shrubs  and  strange 
desert  flowers. 

It  was  ten  miles  to  Dripping  Spring 
— eight  to  the  point  on  the  Rim  where 
the  trail  leaves  the  level  and  plunges 
abruptly  down  into  the  Canyon.  The 
path  wound  through  a  forest  of  gnarled 
cedars,  twisted  into  all  sorts  of 
weird  shapes  by  the  wind  and  weather. 
It  was  of  barren  yellow  sand,  in  which 
our  horses'  feet  sank  heavily,  but  the 
gorgeous  tropical  foliage  of  the  desert 
bordered  it  on  either  hand  with  a  mass 
of  color.  Tall  yuccas,  bearing  heavy 
clusters  of  wax-white  blossoms  above 
their  scimitar  leaves,  were  just  burst- 
ing into  bloom,  and  prickly  cacti, 
starred  with  blood-red  flowers,  spark- 
ling like  rubies  in  the  sunlight,  were 
scattered  over  the  sand.  Patches  of 
pink  and  purple  gerardia  clustered  un- 
der the  cedars,  and  fuzzy  quinine 
bushes,  sprinkled  all  over  with  small 


white  flowers,  gave  out  a  delicate  per- 
fume as  we  rode  by,  while  here  and 
there  a  late  Mariposa  lily  still  lin- 
gered. 

Away  to  the  right  we  could  see, 
across  the  Canyon,  the  huge,  fantastic 
domes  and  minarets  of  the  peaks  on 
the  farthest  side.  From  where  we  rode 
the  Canyon  itself  was  invisible,  but 
its  sinister  presence  never  left  our 
thoughts,  and  we  seemed  always  to 
feel  it  brooding  there  far  below  us. 
Like  some  wonderful  enchantress,  it 
lies  basking  in  the  sun,  absorbing  his 
light  and  heat,  until  the  scarlet  depths 
of  the  great  chasm  seem  to  glow  with 
primeval  fire. 

We  were  a  party  of  four,  all  women, 
led  by. Billy  Hill,  most  considerate  and 
entertaining  of  guides,  and  we  were 
mounted  on  fairly  good  horses.  One 
of  our  number  did  not  like  •  steep 
places,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  our 
guide  distract  her  attention  when  we 
came  to  dangerous  spots,  with  interest- 
ing stories  of  his  experiences  with 
tourists.  He  told  us  of  a  lady  who 
rode  safely  down  into  the  Canyon  by 
this  Bright  Angel  trail,  but  was  so 
frightened  at  her  achievement  that  she 
positively  refused  to  return. 

"She  spent  half  the  night  down 
there,  and  then  six  men  came  down 
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for  her  and  carried  her  up  in  a  litter. 
Her  husband  was  'most  wild!" 

It  needed  a  good  deal  of  eloquence 
to  reassure  us  when  we  reached  the 
Rim  and  began  to  descend.  The  trail 
was  so  rough  that  it  was  almost  im- 
passable. A  narrow  ledge,  in  places 
not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  and  cov- 
ered with  loose  stones  of  all  sizes, 
wound  like  a  corkscrew  down  the  side 
of  the  Canyon,  the  precipice  rising 
sheer  above  us  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  dropping  away  abruptly.  If  we 
were  not  too  dizzy  we  could  look 
straight  down  into  the  Canyon  yawn- 
ing below  us.  Sometimes  there  were 
a  few  holly  bushes,  or  a  tuft  of  prickly 
pears,  along  the  edge,  and  sometimes 
there  was  nothing  between  us  and  the 
bottom  but  a  fearfully  steep,  crum- 
bling slope  of  rock.  The  distant  land- 
scapes lay  shimmering  in  the  glaring 
sun.  The  far-off  cliffs  were  banded 
with  yellow  and  pink  in  the  strange 

'  «V 


fashion  of  the  Canyon;  their  masses 
of  pale  color  broken  here  and  there  by 
the  sharp  violet  shadows  of  projecting 
rocks. 

Our  horses  crept  down  as  slowly  and 
carefully  as  snails,  dropping  from  step 
to  step  of  the  narrow  stone  staircase, 
until  we  ached  from  leaning  back  in 
the  saddle.  Again  and  again  they 
would  stop,  with  their  nostrils  to  the 
ground,  looking  for  a  place  where  it 
would  be  safe  to  stop,  then  plant  their 
fore-feet  on  the  lower  stone  and  bring 
their  hind  legs  down  afterwards  with 
a  grunt  of  disgust.  The  trail  from  the 
Rim  to  Dripping  Spring  is  only  two 
miles  long,  but  so  steep  and  in  such 
poor  condition  that  again  and  again 
our  hearts  were  in  our  mouths,  for  fear 
our  horses  would  make  a  false  step.  It 
was  very  hot,  and  we  were  getting 
rather  tired,  when  suddenly  we  heard 
a  laugh  from  the  guide,  who  was 
ahead. 


'The   canyon   below   us." 


The  Victoria  Glacier  from  Lake  Louise. 


"I'd  rather  take  you  down  Bright 
Angel,  covered  with  ice  than  over  this 
trail!"  he  exclaimed  triumphantly,  and 
we  realized  that  we  were  down.  ' 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  small  level 
space,  a  sort  of  terrace  half  way  down 
the  Canyon.  It  was  a  corral,  its  red 
earth  floor  trampled  smooth  by  the  feet 
of  burros,  and  fringed  all  around  with 
small  green  trees  and  shrubs.  At  one 
side  an  indefinite  trail  went  rambling 
on  down  the  Canyon,  and  on  the  other 
rose  a  tremendous  wall  of  rock  which 
towered  above  us  like  the  battlements 
of  a  giant's  castle.  The  upper  part 
far  overhung  the  lower,  making  a  large 
shallow  cave,  with  a  roof  of  rock  and 
a  floor  of  beaten  earth.  A  little  house 
made  of  two  tents  was  built  into  one 
side  of  the  cave  like  a  swallow's  nest 
in  a  chimney.  From  the  white  canvas 
roof  a  small  rusty  stove-pipe  emerged, 
and  a  little  drift  of  blue  smoke  rose 
lazily  into  the  air. 


We  dismounted,  and  Billy  Hill  tied 
our  horses  to  the  trees,  and  we  all 
walked  up  the  narrow,  winding  path 
that  led  to  the  cave.  There  was  a  gate 
at  the  end  of  the  path,  and  as  we 
reached  it,  an  old  man  came  out  of 
the  house,  attracted  by  the  unusual 
sound  of  voices,  and  greeted  us  cor- 
dially, Billy  Hill  introducing  him  to 
us  as  Louis  Boucher.  He  had  a  long, 
curling,  gray  beard  and  aquiline  fea- 
tures, and  was  picturesquely  dressed 
in  a  yellow  flannel  undershirt  and 
baggy  trousers.  He  bade  us  welcome 
with  an  elaborately  courteous  manner, 
and  opened  the  gate  and  ushered  us  in, 
with  evident  pleasure.  We  went 
through  the  little  gate,  out  of  the  glare 
of  the  scorching  sun,  into  the  cool 
shadow  of  the  cave. 

The  lofty  roof,  blackened  with 
smoke  from  the  little  stove-pipe,  was 
ribbed  with  rough  ridges  of  yellowish- 
red  stones  that  looked  as  if  they  might 
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fall  and  crush  us  at  any  moment.  Near 
the  center  of  this  massive  ceiling  hung 
a  cluster  of  maiden-hair  fern,  the  ten- 
der emerald-green  feathers  in  lovely 
contrast  to  the  barren  rock  from  which 
they  grew.  The  never-failing  spring 
of  clear,  fresh  water,  which  gives  the 
place  its  name,  trickled  through  a 
crevice  in  the  rocky  roof,  and,  drip- 
ping from  the  fresh  green  fronds  of  the 
ferns,  fell  through  the  air,  tinkling  into 
a  stone  basin  built  below  to  catch  the 
precious  drops  of  icy  water  as  they 
came  down  one  by  one. 

We  each  had  a  delicious  drink  of 
water  from  the  spring,  and  then  Bou- 
cher put  on  a  waistcoat  and  cravat  in 
our  honor  and  prepared  to  show  us 
over  his  little  domain.  He  is  an  old 
prospector,  who  came  to  the  Canyon 
twenty  years  ago,  only  a  few  years  af- 
ter Captain  Hanse,  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant. 

"There  was  nobody  traveling  here 
them  days,  Mistress;  just  men  looking 
for  gold.  I  was  always  looking  for  it, 
but  there's  no  free  gold  here."  So  he 
settled  down  to  live  in  the  Canyon,  and 
now  he  loves  the  solitude  and  the  tow- 
ering cliffs,  and  would  not  be  happy 
anywhere  else. 

"Not  every  one  feels  like  he  does," 
put  in  Billy  Hill.  "Captain  Hanse 
says  you  might  as  well  live  in  hell,  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  name  of  it,  and  the 
disgrace!" 

Boucher  smiled  condescendingly, 
and  attracted  our  attention  to  a  flat  red 
stone  lying  by  the  spring.  He  poured 
a  dipper  of  water  over  it,  and  immedi- 
ately the  outlines  of  what  he  called  a 
"ferren,"  and  the  footprints  of  some 
small  prehistoric  beast  came  out 
clearly.  He  knew  a  good  deal  about 
the  strange  formation  of  the  Canyon, 
and  discoursed  about  "the  third  sedi- 
mentary from  the  primitive" — what- 
ever that  may  be.  There  were  some 
strange,  dark  brown  objects  in  the  cave 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  looking  as  if 
carved  from  wood,  which  puzzled  us, 
until  we  were  told  they  were  very  old 
horns  of  Big  Horn  sheep — that  he  had 
found  on  the  cliffs  near  by.  He  used 
lo  shoot  the  sheep  and  deer,  he  told 


us,  until  he  "took  a  step  for  the  better- 
ment." 

The  little  fish  were  pointed  out  with 
pride  and  affection.  Boucher  had 
brought  them  all  the  way  from  Kansas 
in  a  "vial."  We  asked  if  they  would 
not  freeze  when  it  grew  cold,  for  there 
is  ice  and  snow  in  Arizona  in  winter, 
but  he  sa  id  that  down  here  in  the  warm 
heart  of  the  canyon  it  was  always 
summer,  and  the  little  fish  were  com- 
fortable all  the  year  round.  In  the 
stone  basin  of  the  spring  some  crisp 
heads  of  lettuce  and  a  few  beets  were 
floating,  looking  strangely  sophisti- 
cated and  misplaced  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert.  They  came  from  Boucher's 
garden,  five  miles  farther  down  the 
Canyon,  near  the  river.  A  garden  that 
is  always  green,  where  he  grows  vege- 
tables and  fruit.  Grape  vines  grow 
there,  and  tomatoes  and  orange  trees, 
and  last  year  the  oranges  bloomed,  al- 
though there  is  not  much  sunlight  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Canyon,  for  the  soil 
is  good  wherever  there  is  water.  How 
we  wished  that  we  could  see  that 
strange  Canyon  garden,  but  the  trail 
was  too  rough,  even  for  our  clever  lit- 
tle horses. 

Our  host  opened  the  door  of  his  little 
house,  and  we  peeped  in.  Over  the  lin- 
tel a  small  horseshoe,  covered  with  sil- 
ver paper,  was  nailed  to  bring  good 
luck.  The  little  kitchen  was  as  neat  as 
wax  and  quite  comfortably  arranged. 
From  a  couple  of  deer  horns  hung 
various  cooking  utensils  and  the  pic- 
ture of  a  girl,  on  a  gaudy  calendar, 
black-haired  and  crimson-cheeked, 
smiled  upon  us  from  the  wall. 

Outside,  near  the  spring,  was  a 
wooden  table,  and  a  long,  low  couch 
covered  with  a  gay  Navajo  blanket. 
Here  we  had  our  lunch.  Billy  Hill 
brought  some  sandwiches  and  fruit  out 
of  his  saddle  bags.  Boucher  made  us 
some  coffee,  and  we  all  found  that  we 
were  hungry.  Everything  tasted  very 
good.  A  warm  breeze,  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  the  quinine  flowers,  blew  in 
'  our  faces.  The  spring  tinkled  musi- 
cally. A  small  iridescent  lizard  ran 
across  the  earthen  floor  and  dfsap- 
peared  under  a  stone. 
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There  was  something  peculiarly  de- 
lightful about  the  little  place.  Per- 
haps its  greatest  charm  was  owing  to 
the  vivid  contrast  between  the  cool 
shadow  in  which  we  sat  and  the  burn- 
ing valley  spread  out  below  us.  We 
could  hear  far  off  the  burro  bells,  and 
after  lunch  Billy  Hill  rode  off  to  bring 
in  the  burros  for  us  to  see.  In  a  little 
while,  one  after  the  other,  in  a  long 
line,  they  came  up  the  path  and  into 
the  corral,  led  by  an  old  white  mule. 
Some  of  them  were  very  pretty,  and 
Boucher  told  us  with  pride  that  one  of 
his  "burro  family"  had  been  bought 
by  a  millionaire  last  year,  and  was 
now  living  in  the  East.  The  little  crea- 
tures were  very  tame,  and  ate  bits  of 
bread  and  orange  peel  from  their  mas- 
ter's hand,  while  we  took  their  photo- 
graphs. 

We  were  reluctant  to  leave  this  cool, 
sweet  little  spot  and  go  out  again  into 
the  glare  and  heat,  but  the  afternoon 
was  wearing  away,  and  we  had  a  long 
ride  home,  so  we  bade  our  kind  host 
good-bye  and  mounted  again  on  our 
patient  little  horses.  It  was  not  so 
hot  or  so  dizzy  going  up  as  coming 
down,  but  the  climb  was  very  hard  on 
our  poor  beasts,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  top  they  were  breathing 
heavily. 

We  had  a  long,  pleasant  ride  home, 
over  the  sand  and  through  the  cedar 
wood,  past  the  white  yuccas  and  the 
crimson  cactus  flowers.  We  rode 
briskly,  and  soon  we  had  left  far  be- 
hind us  the  enchanted  spring,  dripping 
cool  and  clear,  through  the  rugged 
rock,  into  the  quiet  pool  where  the  two. 
little  gold  fish  swim  about  and  the 
scarlet  flowers  nod  at  their  reflections 
in  the  shining  water. 

The  Mitre  Col. 

One  cold,  clear  morning,  just  three 
weeks  after  our  ride  to  Dripping 
Spring,  we  stood  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Louise,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ready 
for  a  very  different  sort  of  expedition. 
It  was  July,  but  the  sky  had  the  deep 
blue  of  autumn,  with  great  white 
clouds  driving  across  it  before  the 


wind,  and  throwing  their  mysterious 
shadows  on  the  mountain  tops.  The 
air  was  incredibly  clear  and  keen.  The 
ripples  on  the  lake  were  twinkling  and 
dancing  in  the  sunlight,  like  diamond 
sparks,  and  the  water  itself  shone  with 
the  translucent  color  of  an  uncut  gem 
— emerald  mingled  with  sapphire — in 
the  shallows  turquoise  with  jade — 
while  along  the  shore,  in  the  shadows 
of  the  mountains,  the  vivid  blues  and 
greens  melted  into  deepest  amethyst. 
In  the  opening  between  the  two  peaks 
that  tower  above  the  lake  on  either 
side,  the  Victoria  Glacier,  "in  rayment 
white  and  glistening,"  mirrored  itself 
in  the  water. 

A  friend  offered  to  row  us  across  the 
lake,  so  we  told  the  Swiss  guide,  Ed- 
ward Feuz,  to  meet  us  at  the  other  end. 
An  elderly  Chinese  helped  us  carefully 
into  the  boat,  congratulating  us  that  it 
was  "not  laining  to-day,"  and  we 
started  off,  the  blue  waves  parting  be- 
fore us  and  turning  to  violet  as  the 
oars  dipped  in. 

The  boat  soon  grated  on  the  white 
sand  of  the  farther  shore,  where  we 
found  our  guide  waiting  for  us,  and 
we  were  soon  on  our  way  along  the 
glacier.  Edward  Feuz  is  the  best 
climber  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  his  father,  and  is  a 
pleasant  man,  besides.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  usual  costume  of  a  Swiss  guide; 
rough  tweeds,  a  cock's  feather  stuck  in 
the  ribbon  of  his  Tyrolese  hat,  and  a 
pair  of  smoked  glasses  fastened  on  the 
brim.  On  his  breast  he  wore  a  brooch 
in  the  shape  of  a  Swiss  cross — on  his 
back  was  a  knapsack  and  a  coil  of  rope 
— and  in  his  hand  he  carried  an  ice- 
pick. Heavy  boots,  with  huge  hob- 
nails projecting  from  the  edge  of  the 
sole,  completed  his  costume.  We  also 
wore  heavy  rough  clothes  .  and  hob- 
nailed boots,  but  we  carried  alpen- 
stocks and  our  hats  were  ornamented 
with  porcupine  quills  instead  of  cock's 
feathers.  We  had  met  a  porcupine,  a 
few  days  before,  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  as  he  waddled  away,  we 
slapped  our  hats  on  his  back  and  stuck 
the  crown  full  of  quills.  They  were 
interesting  but  inconvenient  ornaments, 
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and  later  we  found  the  hats  very 
prickly  to  pack. 

We  walked  slowly  and  steadily  in 
Indian  file,  Feuz  leading  the  way  and 
setting  the  pace.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  lake  we  met  two  boys  on  ponies, 
who  had  started  from  the  hotel  some 
time  before  us.  We  knew  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  riding,  for  we  had 
heard  one  ask  the  other,  as  they 
mounted : 

"Say,  do  you  pull  the  line  on  the  side 
you  want  him  to  go?"  but  their  good 
little  ponies  had  evidently  taken  them 
as  far  towards  the  glacier  as  the  trail 
was  fit  for  horses,  and  they  were  now 
on  their  way  home. 

But  we  were  more  ambitious,  for  we 
had  planned  to  cross  the  Victoria  Gla- 
cier, take  a  look  into  the  famous  Ab- 
bot's pass,  and  then  cross  the  Lefroy 
glacier  and  climb  up  to  the  Col,  or 
high  pass,  of  the  Mitre,  where  we 
knew  was  a  splendid  view  of  Paradise 
Valley  and  the  Ten  Peaks. 

We  came  soon  to  a  broken  bridge, 
crossing  the  foaming  torrent  that 
flows  from  the  glaciers.  Most  of  the 
bridge  had  been  washed  away,  leaving 


"The  snow  was  soft  and  it  was  hard 
work." 


Boucher  and  his  "burro  family." 

only  one  long  log  balanced  high  above 
the  water.  It  looked  slippery,  but  our 
guide  walked  across  without  a  word, 
so  we  all  followed  meekly,  and  found 
we  did  not  mind  it.  Near  here  there 
was  a  bad  avalanche  last  year,  and 
hundreds  of  fallen  trees  were  piled  on 
top  of  each  other  in  criss-cross  heaps 
like  a  game  of  jack-straws.  Far  up 
the  mountain- side  we  could  see  the 
terrible  scar  the  avalanche  had  left 
behind.  The  pile  was  mixed  with 
hard-packed  snow,  so  that  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  crossing  it.  There  were 
flowers  here  and  there  along  the  trail, 
but  close  to  the  edge  of  this  bank  of 
snow  they  grew  in  wonderful  pro- 
fusion. Forget-me-nots  and  wild  helio- 
trope— violets  and  anemones — colum- 
bine and  cyclamen — they  fringed  the 
wet  green  ledges  on  the  mountain  side 
as  far  up  as  we  could  see,  and  the 
chilly  air  was  incongruously  sweet 
with  their  fragrance. 

Every  now  and  then  the  shrill  whis- 
tle of  a  marmot  rang  through  the  val- 
ley. The  brown  creatures  were  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  rocks  all  about 
us,  but  they  whisked  into  the  cracks  as 
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•we  approached.  Looking  back,  we 
could  see  their  bright  eyes  peeping  out 
and  watching  us  inquisitively.  They 
seemed  very  tame,  and  Feuz  said  he 
liad  made  a  pet  of  one  in  the  Asalkan 
Valley  last  year.  It  would  eat  out  of 
his  hand,  but  would  never  let  him 
touch  it.  They  are  destructive  little 
beasts.  Feuz  showed  us  where  he  had 
left  a  coat  one  day,  near  where  we 
were  walking. 

"When  I  came  back  it  was  gone.  The 
marmots  had  teared  it  up!" 

Past  the  flowery  mountain  side  and 
across  another  bank  of  snow  we 
walked  for  an  hour  or  so;  and  then  we 
reached  the  Victoria  Moraine  and  saw, 
stretching  endlessly  before  us,  the  gla- 
cier's vast  undulating  fields  of  gray 
and  white.  Its  icy  breath  blew  chill 
In  our  faces.  A  little  flurry  of  snow 
darkened  the  air,  swept  by,  and  we 
were  in  sunlight  again. 

We  scrambled  across  the  waste  of 
loose,  dry  stones,  and  soon  the  ice  be- 
gan to  show  between  the  gravel,  and 
we  found  we  were  on  the  glacier  itself. 
Much  of  the  glacier  is  covered  by  the 


moraine,  and  our  guide  said,  laughing, 
that  it  looked  untidy,  and  that  the 
C.  P.  R.  ought  to  have  it  swept,  but 
we  thought  the  task  would  be  too  much 
for  even  "the  seven  maids  with  seven 
mops,  sweeping  for  half  a  year." 

Cracks  began  to  appear  in  the  ice, 
and  soon  Feuz  stopped,  and  taking  the 
coil  of  rope  from  his  shoulders,  he 
roped  us  together,  tying  it  securely 
around  our  waists  and  leaving  some 
distance  between  each  one  of  us.  The 
rope  had  a  thread  of  scarlet  running 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  the 
knowing  member  of  our  party  re- 
marked that  it  must  have  been  made 
for  the  Royal  Navy.  Feuz  said  that 
it  had  been  given  him  by  an  English- 
man, X ,  the  great  mountain 

climber.  X is  the  man  who  went 

up  the  M with  two  guides,  and 

came  down  without  them. 

"The  rope  may  have  been  cut  on  the 
rocks,"  said  Feuz,  shaking  his  head 
doubtfully,  "but  they  say  in  Switzer- 
land that  he  cut  it  as  they  fell,  to  save 
himself.  No  one  knows." 

We  found  the  rope  very  much  in  our 


The  guide  stopped  every  now  and  then  to  make  sure  of  his  footing. 
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way,  but  we  saw  the  necessity  of  it 
when  we  came  to  a  crevasse :  a  wonder- 
ful, shining,  blue-green  crack,  its  walls 
fringed  with  icicles,  cleft  in  the  bosom 
of  the  glacier.  It  was  a  long,  dizzy 
step  across,  but  our  guide  cut  a  rough 
spot  on  either  side,  and  we  got  over, 
a  little  breathless. 

Our  "expedition  was  getting  more 
exciting  than  we  had  expected.  Gla- 
ciers are  always  dangerous,  and  our 
guide  had  not  been  across  the  Victoria 
before  this  year.  He  walked  slowly, 
making  us  stop  every  now  and  then 
while  he  made  sure,  and  at  every  step 
he  drove  his  pick  deep  into  the  ice. 
Sometimes  it  was  too  soft,  and  he 
would  turn  aside  abruptly,  and  take 
us  another  way,  his  caution  making 
us  realize  the  danger.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  glacier,  in  a  rocky  spot,  I 
found  a  little  tuft  of  moss-campion 
that  lives  only  at  very  high  altitudes. 
It  is  a  charming  little  plant,  with 
bright  pink  starry  flowers.  Near  it  on 
the  ice  lay  the  body  of  a  little  wild 
duck,  frozen  stiff. 

Dark  Lefroy  stands  like  a  donjon 
tower  guarding  the  entrance  to  Abbot's 
Pass.  We  crossed  the  glacier  to  a  spot 
where  we  could  see  right  into  the  pass. 
The  narrow  gorge  was  full  of  snow, 
and  looked  very  soft  and  white  and  in- 
nocent, but  its  smooth  sides  were 
grooved  with  ominous  streaks,  and 
even  as  we  looked,  an  overhanging 
mass  of  ice  broke  from  the  cornice 
above,  and  swept  thundering  down  in- 
to the  valley.  These  treacherous 
avalanches  give  the  place  its  other 
name — Death  Trap.  It  was  called  Ab- 
bot after  a  young  man  who  lost  his  life 
there  not  long  ago.  He  was  going 
through  the  Pass  with  some  friends 
and  left  them  for  a  moment  to  look  a 
little  higher  up  for  a  better  place  to 
climb.  Suddenly  his  body  shot  past 
them  down  the  icy  slope,  and  was 
crushed  to  death  far  below. 

The  Lefroy  Glacier  lay  between  us 
and  the  Mitre,  so  after  a  long  look  into 
the  treacherous  Pass,  we  turned  away 
and  went  on  across  the  glacier  to  the 
foot  of  the  long,  steep  mountain  side, 
covered  with  snow,  up  which  we  must 


climb  to  get  to  the  Mitre  Col.  Here 
the  glacier  stream  had  cut  deep-blue 
channels  in  the  ice,  and  there  were 
several  good-sized  crevasses  to  cross. 
As  we  began  to  ascend,  the  crevasses 
became  more  difficult,  for  it  was  harder 
to  get  over  them  on  a  steep  slope. 

We  had  to  creep  very  slowly  and 
carefully,  almost  on  our  hands  and 
knees,  around  one  horrid  place  where 
the  ice  was  soft.  A  crevasse  yawned 
dizzily  at  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  snowy  cliff  fell  away  abruptly. 
Feuz  cut  steps  for  us  and  held  our 
ropes  carefully  as  we  zig-zagged  up. 

Straight  in  front  of  us,  and  discour- 
agingly  high  above  us,  was  the  little 
Mitre,  a  small  conical  peak  standing 
darkly  out  of  the  snow  between  big 
Aberdeen  and  Lefroy,  but  the  Lefroy 
snow-field,  a  long  slope,  as  steep  as 
the  roof  of  a  house,  lay  between  us  and 
the  Col  to  which  we  meant  to  climb. 
It  seemed  miles  away,  and  even  look- 
ing at  it  made  us  feel  out  of  breath, 
but  our  guide  encouraged  us: 

"This  is  the  worst  part.  Ladies,  you 
are  doing  well." 

He  thrust  the  toes  of  his  boots  deep 
into  the  snow,  and  made  a  sort  of  stair- 
case. We  put  our  feet  in  his  foot- 
prints, and  up,  up,  we  went.  The  stair- 
case was  steeper  than  any  we  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  the  snow  was  soft 
and  heavy.  The  white  slope  was  end- 
less, the  Mitre  seeming  to  recede  be- 
fore us.  We  stopped  again  and  again 
to  get  our  breath.  It  was  hard  work, 
and  our  hearts  beat  painfully,  but  we 
kept  on  and  on,  for  what  seemed  like 
hours. 

Suddenly  we  reached  the  cornice, 
and,  before  we  knew  it,  we  were  over 
it  and  up ! 

We  found  ourselves  on  a  rocky  ledge 
as  narrow  as  the  ridge-pole  of  a  roof, 
clear  of  snow  and  covered  with  loose, 
rough  stones.  On  one  side  was  the 
white  precipice  up  which  we  had 
climbed,  where  our  footprints  showed 
clearly  in  an  even  line;  on  the  other  it 
was  just  as  steep  and  snowy,  but  at  the 
bottom  lay  Paradise  Valley,  fresh  and 
green,  a  little  stream  running  through 
it  like  a  silver  thread.  Tremendous 
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mountains  hemmed  it  in  on  either  side, 
and  beyond  them  we  could  see  a  still 
higher  range — the  Ten  Peaks  that  bor- 
der Moraine  Lake.  The  valley  was 
miles  below  us.  We  could  just  see  the 
trail  that  wound  among  the  trees,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Horseshoe  Glacier.  It  was  a 
splendid  view,  and  we  felt  much  ex- 
hilarated and  well  repaid  for  our  climb. 

We  were  so  high  above  the  noises 
of  the  world  that  the  silence  was  in- 
tense. It  was  broken  suddenly  by  a 
shout  from  the  guide.  It  startled  us, 
but  it  was  only  to  wake  the  echo,  that 
went  reverberating  from  peak  to  peak 
in  answer  to  his  call.  As  the  musical 
sounds  died  away,  there  came  the 
crash  of  an  avalanche  on  Mt.  Victoria. 
A  crackling  rattle  like  artillery  was 
followed  by  a  tremendous  thundering 
roar  that  died  away  into  the  dull  mut- 
tering of  an  angry  beast,  and  then 
again  all  was  silent. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock.  We  had 
been  walking  and  climbing  for  more 
than  four  hours,  but  it  was  so  bitterly 
cold  that  we  could  not  rest  long.  We 
huddled  close  under  the  rocks  and  ate 
some  sandwiches  and  apples.  We 
were  hungry,  but  not  very  tired,  and 
we  were  too  cold  to  mind  starting 
down  again  when  Feuz  said  it  was 
time. 

It  was  horribly  dizzy  looking  down 
there.  Feuz  sent  us  ahead,  one  behind 
the  other,  and,  gathering  our  ropes  in 
his  hand,  he  walked  behind  us  and  at 
one  side,  where  he  could  watch  us  all. 
At  every  step  he  drove  his  ice-pick 
deep  into  the  snow,  until  he  got  a  firm 
hold  on  hard  ice.  The  descent  was  not 
so  bad  as  it  looked,  and  much  less 
fatiguing  than  going  up.  Feuz  showed 
us  how  to  dig  our  heels  into  the  soft 
snow,  and  we  went  down  rapidly  and 
easily. 

Soon  we  came  to  a  place  where  it 
was  safe  to  coast,  and  we  all  sat  down 
on  the  snow  close  together,  one  behind 
the  other,  as  if  we  were  sitting  on  a 
toboggan,  with  Feuz  in  front,  and  off 
we  went  like  the  wind.  It  was  great 
fun,  and  we  were  sorry  there  were  so 
few  slopes  where  it  was  not  danger- 


ous, on  account  of  the  crevasses.  Feuz 
showed  us  how  to  glissade  standing 
upright,  but  it  was  too  steep  for  us  to 
try  it. 

We  recrossed  the  glacier  by  a  dif- 
ferent way,  close  to  some  beautiful  iri- 
descent ice-pinnacles  which  we  had 
not  seen  before,  and  went  along  the 
edge  of  the  glacier  stream,  which  here 
was  a  tremendous  foaming  torrent  gur- 
gling at  the  bottom  of  a  blue  cave,  and 
crossed  it  on  a  bridge  of  ice.  Another 
little  stream  flowed  into  it,  and  we  all 
stopped  and  had  an  icy  drink  out  of 
the  guide's  rubber  cup. 

More  snow  and  more  crevasses,  but 
the  worst  was  over,  and  soon  Fuez  un- 
roped  us.  He  wound  the  rope  skillfully 
into  a  neat  coil,  by  looping  it  from  un- 
der his  foot  to  his  elbow,  and  bound  it 
again  on  his  back.  In  a  little  while 
we  were  again  on  the  moraine.  It 
was  quite  different  from  where  we  had 
crossed  it  on  our  way  up.  The  stones 
were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  all 
colors — "ring-streaked  and  spotted" 
like  Jacob's  cattle.  Some  were  irregu- 
lar lumps  of  purple  and  black,  others 
thin  sheets  of  red,  or  buff,  or  green. 
Some  were  almost  white,  blotched  with 
gray  and  washed  very  smooth.  We 
stepped  briskly  from  one  flat  stone  to 
the  other,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we 
were  back  again  on  the  trail. 

We  stopped  to  rest  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  Feuz  ate  an  "apfel"  and 
talked.  We  asked  him  about  a  fatal 
accident  to  a  lady  who  had  been  climb- 
ing at  Emerald  Lake  the  year  before, 
but  he  professed  ignorance,  until  he 
was  convinced  that  we  already  knew 
the  details,  and  then  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  sent  up  with  another 
guide  to  bring  down  the  body  of  the 
poor  woman.  She  was  climbing  with 
the  Alpine  Club,  but  the  guide  was 
young  and  had  not  made  his  authority 
felt,  so  when  he  glissaded,  she  fol- 
lowed close  behind  him,  without  wait- 
ing for  permission.  The  guide  turned 
aside  skillfully  at  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  but  her  feet  struck  the  rocky 
edge  and  she  pitched  over  head  first 
and  was  killed  instantly. 

"Not  much  hurt,"  Feuz  said  briefly; 
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'Coasting  was  great  fun." 


"only  two,  three  little  holes  in  her 
head,  but  the  stones  are  sharp!"  and 
he  struck  his  hand  on  the  rock  on 
which  he  was  sitting. 

He  also  gave  us  an  account  of  some 
of  Miss  Parker's  exploits,  and  we 
shuddered  as  we  heard  of  her  walking 
nine  hours  on  Victoria  without  stop- 
ping, the  cold  was  so  intense,  and  of 


the  dizzy  heights  to  which  she  had 
climbed.  It  made  our  expedition 
seem  less  glorious. 

We  went  on  down  the  trail,  passing 
again  the  scented  flowery  terraces  on 
the  mountain-side.  Close  by  the  path 
I  picked  a  purple  flower  that  looked 
like  a  large  violet,  but  its  leaves  were 
of  a  different  shape  and  covered  with 
a  horrid  slime.  It  was  the  butterwort 
that  masquerades  as  a  violet,  and,  I 
think,  grows  only  in  the  Rockies. 

We  found  our  friend  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  trying  in  vain  to  whistle 
a  marmot  out  of  his  hole  to  have  his 
photograph  taken,  and  soon  we  had 
bidden  our  nice  guide  good-bye,  and 
we  were  in  the  boat  rowing  home 
across  the  blue  lake.  The  glaciers  did 
not  look  so  very  far  away  as  we 
glanced  back  at  them,  and  it  was  hard 
to  realize  that  it  had  taken  us  nearly 
all  day  to  visit  them. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel, 
about  five  o'clock,  we  found  we  were 
rather  tired.  How  nice  it  was  to  get 
off  our  wet  skirts  and  heavy  boots,  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  cosily  in  our  rooms! 
How  good  it  tasted,  and  how  much 
buttered  toast  we  ate  with  it,  as  we  sat 
in  dressing-gowns  and  slippers  and 
talked  over  our  adventures! 


A    WOMAN'S    SMILE 


BY    STOKELY    S.     FISHER 


My  heart  holds  now  the  sun  all  day 

And  the  stars  all  night — 
Oh,  I  have  forgotten  the  old  world  gray! 
My  heart  holds  now  the  sun  all  day : 
She  smiled,  and  never  can  pass  away 

The  joy  and  the  light ! 
My  heart  holds  now  the  sun  all  day 

And  the  stars  all  night! 


FRED  STOCKING  AND  HIS  SERVICE  TO 
CALIFORNIA  LITERATURE 


BY     FL.ETCHER    STOKES 


THE  LAST  of  that  famous 
group  of  story-tellers  of 
early  California  days  that 
frequented  the  rooms  of 
Bret  Harte  in  the  late  '60's,  when 
he  began  the  editorship  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly,  passed  away  recently  in 
Frederick  M.  Stocking.  Stocking's 
geniality,  kindliness,  impulsive  heart 
and  adventurous  spirit  were  all  part  of 
that  argonautic  period  in  which  he  took 
such  an  intense  and  active  part.  He 
thoroughly  loved  the  life,  and  nothing 
delighted  him  more  than  swapping 
yarns,  a  trait  which  harvested  him  a 
wide  circle  of  welcoming  and  staunch 
friends. 

Stocking  was  most  widely  known, 
perhaps,  as  the  man  who  was  the 
means  of  furnishing  Bret  Harte  with 
some  vastly  entertaining  material  for 
his  stories  of  early  California  mining 
life.  These  anecdotes  of  picturesque 
characters  were  in  the  rough,  of  course, 
and  Harte  in  his  masterly  way  trans- 
muted them  into  classics. 

Until  family  responsibilities  pegged 
Stocking  fast  to  a  domestic  post  in 
middle  life,  he  was  as  keen  for  adven- 
ture as  any  of  that  famous  band  of 
heroes  who  sailed  with  Jason  in  the 
daring  hunt  for  the  Golden  Fleece. 
From  his  infancy  he  seemed  marked 
by  Fate  for  a  life  of  hair  breadth  es- 
capes. His  father  was  captain  of  a 
West  Indian  trader  which  was  wrecked 
at  sea,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
Shortly  afterwards,  his  widow  and  her 
little  twin  sons  were  passengers  on  a 
Hudson  River  steamer  when  the 
boiler  exploded  and  the  mother  was 
killed.  The  two  children  happened  to 
be  lying  near  a  deck  projection  which 
shielded  them  from  the  scalding 
steam.  The  little  orphans  were  taken 
into  the  homes  of  relatives  in  Crom- 


well, Conn.,  and  later  Fred  Stocking 
there  learned  the  trade  of  a  brass  pol- 
isher. When  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old.,  the  brothers  caught  the 
California  gold  fever  and  took  steamer 
from  New  York  by  way  of  Panama 
for  San  Francisco.  The  stories  Fred 
told  of  the  trip  across  the  Isthmus, 
afoot,  by  boat,  on  mule-back  and  by 
train,  were  replete  with  the  mishaps, 
adventures  and  excitement  of  that 
feverish  experience.  The  voyage  on  the 
Pacific  north  to  the  Golden  Gate  was 
capped  by  a  disaster  that  became  his- 
torical, the  wreck  of  the  passenger 
steamer  Tennessee,  March  8,  1853,  in 
the  cove  which  bears  that  name,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Golden  Gate.  That 
experience  is  best  told  in  Mr.  Stock- 
ing's own  words,  for  he  wrote  many 
stories  in  his  quaint  style: 


Frederick  M.  Stocking,  as  he  looked 
in  his  later  years. 
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"Well,  you  know  all  about  the  ex- 
citement and  interest  that  made.  We 
all  went  to  bed  prepared  to  get  up 
early,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
we  all  iumped  up  and  got  ready  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  and  everybody 
put  on  his  best  clothes  to  go  ashore, 
you  know  (the  ladies  were  planning  to 
go  to  church,  as  it  was  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  dressed  for  making  their 
appearance  there),  and  we  hurried  up 
on  deck  to  look  around,  and  see  the 
Gate. 

"Well,  when  we  got  there,  we  found 
it  had  come  on  so  foggy  early  that 
morning,  and  it  was  so  thick  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen,  and  too  cold  to  stay 
on  deck.  It  was  the  6th  of  March,  and 
it  wanted  only  two  weeks  of  being 
.thirty-eight  years  after,  that  the  Eliza- 
beth got  into  the  same  place. 

''The  vessel  was  picking  her  way 
along,  going  very  slowly,  and  then 
stopping,  and  we  supposed  we  were 
going  through  the  Golden  Gate  that 
minute.  But  we  could  not  see  any- 
thing, and  we  thought  we  would  soon 
be  getting  in;  so  by-and-by  my  chum 
said:  'Well,  let's  go  down  to  get  our 
breakfast.' 

"If  he  had  said  that  ten  minutes 
sooner  it  would  have  been  better  luck 
for  us,  for  we  never  got  that  breakfast, 
and  we  needed  it  bad  enough  before 
we  got  through.  It  was  two  days  be- 
fore I  got  anything  to  ea.t  but  a  hand- 
ful of  crackers  soaked  in  salt  water. 

Well,  we  went  down  to  breakfast; 
it  was  about  seven  or  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning — fairly  day.  There  was 
a  woman  at  the  table  we  knew  pretty 
well — nurse  to  the  baby  in  one  of  the 
families  of  our  friends.  She  was  one 
of  those  great  big,  good-natured  wo- 
men, and  weighed"  about  250  pounds. 
We  sat  down  near  her  and  called  for 
something  to  eat,  when  there  came  an 
awful  crash  of  the  steamer. 

"Everybody  knew  instantly  that 
we'd  struck.  Everything  went  off  the 
table  in  a  heap,  and  this  nurse,  she 
went  over,  too,  baby  and  all.  She 
picked  up  the  baby  and  got  to  her 
feet,  and  then  she  made  a  jump  for 
my  chum  and  flung  her  arms  round 


his  neck,  and  yelled:  "Oh,  save  me, 
save  me!  I'm  going  to  be  drowned!" 

'"'  Oh,  no,'  says  he,  'you  won't 
drown.  You're  too  fat;  you'll  float.' 

He  pulled  away,  and  we  rushed  up 
on  deck.  The  whole  crew  was  there, 
and  everything  in  turmoil.  As  we  got 
there,  the  vessel  struck  again.  There, 
right  in  full  view,  just  off  to  the  right- 
hand  side,  was  a  great  bare  bluff,  tow- 
ering up  over  the  vessel.  On  top  of  it 
was  a  flagstaff — we  learned  afterward 
that  it  was  a  surveyor's  monument. 
The  sea  was  very  heavy,  and  the  fog 
was  very  thick.  We  had  pitched  on 
the  very  place  where  the  Elizabeth 
struck  the  other  day. 

But  there  was  one  difference.  She 
struck  kind  of  sideling,  grazed  on  the 
reef,  and  slid  off.  We  saw  the  cliff 
ahead,  tried  to  back  off,  and  the  surf 
threw  the  stern  around,  so  that  a  rock, 
which  the  captain  had  taken  for  Mile 
Rock,  was  right  at  our  stern,  and  pre- 
vented us  from  backing.  Then  the  surf 
kept  driving  her  in,  and  she  struck 
nearly  broadside  on,  and  the  swell 
carried  her  over  till  she  stuck  on  the 
reef,  and  there  she  was  fixed,  tolerably 
safe  for  a  few  hours,  until  the  beating 
broke  her  to  pieces. 

"Well,  at  first  there  was  a  terrible 
time,  of  course — all  those  hundreds  of 
people,  and  women,  and  men,  too, 
praying  and  crying.  One  lady  threw 
up  her  hands  as  they  were  all  praying 
and  screaming,  and  cried :  'No  use,  no 
use  in  all  your  praying  now!  Nothing 
but  the  Lord  Jesus  can  save  us  now!' 

"The  tide  was  going  dov/n,  and  the 
Tennessee  stuck  faster  and  faster  on 
the  reef.  Well,  this  same  chief  mate 
Dowling,  that  jumped  overboard  at 
Panama  Bay,  watched  his  chance,  and 
took  a  small  line — fastened  about  his 
body — and  jumped  overboard  on  one 
of  the  high  seas.  He  was  carried 
ashore  and  thrown  upon  the  rocks, 
and  happened  by  good  luck  to  be  able 
to  get  hold  of  something  and  hang  on 
when  the  undertow  went  back,  and 
then  managed  to  scramble  up  out  of 
reach  of  the  water.  So  then  they  sent 
a  larger  line  over,  and  then  a  cable 
hawser,  from  the  wheel-house,  and 
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three  or  four  other  men  went  over.  But 
the  other  officers  were  trying  all  the 
time  to  get  the  vessel -off;  and  mean- 
while this  Tom  Gihon,  the  express 
messenger,  the  one  that  engraved  the 
watch  for  Bowling,  went  to  look  after 
the  ladies  that  were  in  his  charge,  and 
got  them  together.  He  noticed  that  the 
vessel  lay  broadside  right  across  the 
mouth  of  the  cove — Indian  Cove,  they 
called  it  up  to  that  time — and  the  cove 
was  so  narrow  that  fifty  feet  from  the 
stern,  or  fifty  feet  from  the  ship's  nose, 
would  have  brought  us  on  the  cliffs : 
so  while  the  surf  was  pounding  us, 
and  breaking  clear  over  that  wheel- 
house,  the  Tennessee  made  a  com- 
paratively calm  water  in  her  lee,  where 


ing  pass  the  women  and  children  over 
the  side;  but  Tom  Gihon  was  the 
strongest  man  I  ever  saw — a  real  little 
giant  of  a  fellow.  Big  women  would 
jump  into  his  arms  as  the  boat  came 
up  with  the  swell,  and  he  would  catch 
them.  Sometimes  they  would  jump 
late,  too,  and  'twas  a  long  jump,  but 
he  caught  them  all. 

"When  he  first  went  to  look  after  his 
ladies,  while  the  Tennessee  was  knock- 
ing all  round  on  the  rocks,  he  missed 
Mrs.  Dubois — Miss  Sanford  she  was 
then — and  went  after  her  and  said: 
'Hurry  up!' 

'"Why,  what's  the  matter?'  says 
she. 

"He  said:  'The  vessel's  ashore!' 


The  wreck  of  the  "Tennessee,"  in  Tennessee   Cove,  just  above   the  Golden 
Gate.    From  a  sketch  drawn  by  the  first  mate  the  morning  after  the  disaster. 


he  thought  a  boat  could  live :  so  he  got 
the  steward  to  help  him,  and  they  got 
a  quarter-boat  down,  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  he  found  he  could 
get  the  ladies  ashore,  so  a  few  of  the 
passengers  that  hadn't  anything  to. do 
turned  in  and  helped  him,  and  finally 
he  got  them  all  safe  to  the  beach.  It 
took  half  the  day — oh,  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous job.  He  had  to  threaten  to 
kill  the  men  if  they  didn't  keep  back 
— they  would  have  rushed  right  over 
the  women  and  children  and  piled  into 
the  boat;  and  you  know  that  man  had 
to  be  up  to  his  waist  in  water  most  of 
the  time.  I  was  plumb  worn  out  help- 


She  said:  'I  thought  it  was  queer 
that  the  steamer  went  bumping  that 
way  through  the  Gate.' 

"She  was  getting  everything  to- 
gether, just  as  methodical  as  a  Yankee 
schoolmarm  would,  you  know.  He 
said  he  didn't  know  what  would  have 
become  of  her,  if  he  hadn't  gone  after 
her. 

"All  this  time  the  ship's  bell  kept 
tolling  a  terrible  toll,  sounding  the  Ten- 
nessee's doom.  It  sounded  awfully; 
scared  more  people  than  the  wreck 
did.  The  women  took  it  for  the  toll  of 
doom.  They  fired  distress  guns,  too, 
thinking  they  might  be  heard  in  San 
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Francisco  and  bring  out  some  help. 
Of  course  there  was  no  life-saving  sta- 
tion then,  and  almost  no  settlements  in 
Marin  County,  so  they  didn't  look  for 
help  from  shore. 

"The  sea  was  going  down  all  the 
time,  and  the  ship  settling  down  on  the 
reefs,  so  she  didn't  roll  as  much  as 
she  did  at  first.  About  noon  she  broke 
in  two — all  that  heavy  machinery  went 
right  down  through  the  bottom.  The 
officers  had  given  up  trying  to  save  the 
ship,  and  they  had  to  hurry  before  the 
cabins  filled  with  water  to  get  the  bed- 
ding out  of  the  berths.  They  had  them 
take  that  and  all  the  sails,  and  get  it 
all  ashore  and  take  hold  and  make 
tents  for  the  people. 

"Gihon  had  all  Adams  &  Co.'s  ex- 
press— twelve  or  fourteen  trunks — 
and  he  went  and  asked  the  officers  if 
that  might  go  ashore  first  of  any  bag- 
gage. He  had  a  little  ambition  about 


it.  as  being  entrusted  with  it,  he  said; 
and  everybody  turned  in  and  put  them 
ashore  for  him,  because  of  the  way 
he'd  been  doing.  Then  they  went  on 
with  the  rest  of  the  baggage.  The  men 
had  got  ashore,  what  with  the  hawser 
and  boats,  so  the  passengers  were  all 
disposed  of.  Of  course  some  of  us 
were  helping  with  the  baggage.  I 
worked  like  the  devil  all  day,  and  the 
last  piece  of  baggage  I  got  ashore  was 
a  friend's  side-saddle,  that  was  in  a 
locker  in  my  cabin,  way  down  aft,  and 
I  dug  it  out  for  her  just  as  the  water 
was  filling  the  cabin. 

"It  was  foggy,  cold  weather,  and 
hundreds  of  people  crowded  on  the  lit- 
tle beach,  and  not  enough  tents  to  go 
round,  and  a  great  many  of  the  steer- 
age passengers  got  guides  from  those 
who  had  been  in  the  country  before, 
and  started  off  across  the  mountains 
to  walk  to  Sausalito.  The  balance  of 


Chaff ee    ("Tennessee's  Partner"}    in  his  queer  looking  vehicle,    driving 
"Jenny,"  mentioned  in  the  story  by  Bret  Harie. 
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them  stayed  with  us  and  got  tents. 

"It  came  on  night,  and  the  officers 
left  the  wreck  and  came  ashore.  Half 
way  up  from  Panama  the  surgeon  had 
gone  crazy  and  cut  his  throat,  but 
didn't  succeed  in  killing  himself.  They 
brought  him  with  them,  and  wanted  to 
get  a  place  to  put  him,  you  know. 

"Well,  no  one  seemed  disposed  to 
give  up  a  place  for  him,  so  I  gave  up 
mine.  Of  course  that  left  me  out.  The 
passengers  had  built  fires  along  the 
beach  from  the  wreckage,  and  some  of 
them  and  the  officers  were  standing 
close  around  these  to  keep  warm.  I 
went  and  stood  around  there  awhile, 
too,  but  as  it  got  on  near  midnight,  the 
weather  was  so  cold  I  couldn't  stand 
it  any  longer,  and  I  concluded  to  go 
back  to  the  Tennessee.  She  seemed 
to  be  hard  and  fast,  and  I  wasn't  afraid 
she  would  go  to  pieces  before  morn- 
ing. 

"There  was  one  man  on  board — 
the  watchman,  you  know — but  I  didn't 
see  him.  I  worked  my  way  over  on 
the  hawser,  and  went  down  to  the 
cabin.  Part  of  it  was  under  water,  but 
the  balance  of  it,  near  the  companion 
way,  was  high  and  dry. 

I  went  into  one  of  the  staterooms 
and  hunted  round  for  something,  and 
got  a  couple  of  mattresses;  then  I  lay 
down  in  one  of  the  berths  with  a  mat- 
tress under  and  over  me — that  was  the 
nearest  to  any  cover  I  could  find.  This 
was  midnight,  and  I  hadn't  eaten  any- 
thing all  day,  but  I  made  out  as  well  as 
I  could  till  toward  morning.  By  that 
time  the  tide  was  up,  and  the  waves 
were  beginning  to  break  over  the  ves- 
sel again,  and  she  began  to  go  to 
pieces;  so  I  was  rousted  out.  I  was 
the  only  one  on  board  by  that  time ;  the 
watchman  had  cleared  out.  So  I 
climbed  ashore  myself  about  daylight, 
and  got  a  handful  of  crackers. 

"Well,  we  looked  around,  and  saw 
that  during  the  night  the  old  Goliah 
had  come  out  in  answer  to  our  guns, 
and  she  was  lying  off  and  on,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  help.  When  it  came 
f  airly  ^  light,  some  of  the  few  people 
that  lived  back  in  the  surrounding 
country  came  along  to  see  what  was 


going  on.  The  Sausalito  people  had 
heard  about  the  wreck  from  the  steer- 
age passengers  that  walked  over.  Old 
Captain  Richardson  was  the  first  one 
to  come — the  same  man  after  whom 
Richardson  Bay  was  named.  His 
house  was  at  Sausalito,  and  he  was  a 
regular  old-timer;  had  his  ranch  there 
in  Mexican  times. 

"Presently  I  saw  some  one  coming 
along  that  looked  familiar.  I  looked 
at  him,  and  saw  that  it  was  an  old 
schoolmate  of  mine.  I  hadn't  seen  him 
since  we  were  boys  together  in  Con- 
necticut. That  was  the  way  things 
used  to  happen  those  days. 

"I  sung  out  to  him,  and  he  didn't 
know  who  I  was;  but  after  I  told  him, 
he  remembered  me  very  well.  He  said 
he  was  working  on  Captain  Richard- 
son's ranch,  and  he  offered  to  go  over 
the  mountains  with  me  whenever  I  was 
ready,  and  do  anything  he  could  to 
help  me,  you  know.  The  Goliah  had  got 
inshore  by  that  time,  and  was  going  to 
take  off  what  she  could  of  the  passen- 
gers, the  ladies  particularly;  and  the 


Bret  Harte,  from  a  photo  taken  shortly 

after  he  became  editor  of  the 
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others  began  to  scatter  off  in  crowds 
across  the  mountains.  My  friends  who 
had  ladies  went  with  the  Goliah,  so  I 
was  ready  to  go  off  at  once  with  this 
man  across  to  Sausalito. 

"The  Tennessee  had  begun  to  go  to 
pieces  pretty  badly  when  we  saw  our 
last  of  her.  The  sea  kept  on  just  as 
heavy  as  it  had  been,  and  the  waves 
were  breaking  over  her,  and  would 
evidently  tear  her  to  pieces  in  a  few 
hours.  So  we  left  her,  and  walked  over 
across  the  peninsula  to  Sausalito.  It 
was  no  place  at  all  there,  you  know — 
only  about  half-a-dozen  houses.  It 
was  used  mostly  as  a  place  to  get  water 
supply  for  the  city.  They  used  to  send 
a  steamer  over,  and  pump  her  full  of 
water,  and  take  her  back  to  the  city 
and  pump  it  out  again  and  sell  it.  They 
used  to  get  two-bits  a  bucketful  for  it. 

"I  couldn't  get  anything  to  eat  there 
— they  couldn't  supply  all  that  crowd, 
you  know;  and  anyway,  we  all  wanted 
to  get  to  San  Francisco  as  quickly  as 
we  could.  I  luckily  got  a  chance  to 
come  over  in  a  Whitehall  boat;  so  we 
embarked  and  rowed  across,  and  after 
some  hours  got  to  the  old  wharf,  where 
the  corner  of  Sacramento  and  Davis 
street  is  now.  That  was  the  old  Long 
Wharf,  you  know.  My  friend  was 
there  waiting  for  me  when  I  came 
ashore,  and  it  was  well  on  in  the  after- 
noon, a  good  two  days  since  I  had  any- 
thing but  those  few  soaked  crackers. 
He  says:  'Now,  see  here,  Fred,  we'll  go 
right  up  to  the  American  Exchange, 
and  we'll  get  a  good  dinner;'  and  my! 
I  guess  we  ate  enough  to  supply  a 
whole  ship's  crew — salmon  and  veni- 
son and  wild  ducks.' " 

Like  most  of  the  other  argonauts 
who  landed  in  San  Francisco  at  that 
time  short  of  money,  he  turned  his 
hands  to  whatever  employment  he 
could  find.  For  a  time  he  clerked  for 
Thomas  0.  Larkin,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent merchants  of  that  period.  Then 
he  took  a  venture  in  carrying  grain  be- 
tween Alviso  and  the  city  on  a  small 
schooner.  All  the  while  he  was  accu- 
mulating a  fund  to  carry  him  to  the 
mines  and  grub-stake  him.  When  the 


size  of  his  pile  satisfied  him,  he  went 
down  to  San  Jose,  stayed  awhile  with 
relatives  on  a  farm  there,  and  then  he 
and  his  brother  headed  for  the  ever- 
alluring  placers  in  the  Sierra  foothills. 

They  located  a  claim  at  Second  Gar- 
rote,  now  Groveland,  on  the  Big  Oak 
Flat  road>  between  Sonora  and  Yosem- 
ite  Valley.  In  a  camp  nearby,  Stock- 
ing first  met  the  man  who,  some  fifteen 
years  later,  was  to  be  transformed  into 
literature  as  "Tennessee's  Partner."  At 
that  time,  Chaffee  and  Chamberlain 
had  been  mining  six  years,  and  had 
firmly  cemented  that  remarkable 
friendship  which  was  to  bravely  en- 
dure the  trials  and  tribulations  of  over 
half  a  century.  There  were  gold 
rushes  in  those  days,  and  the  two 
Stockings,  Chaffee  and  Chamberlain 
and  thirteen  other  miners  joined  in  the 
stampede  to  Table  Mountain,  near  Jim- 
town.  Within  a  year  they  were  all 
broke  and  glad  to  get  back  to  the  small 
certainties  of  their  claims  at  Second 
Garrote.  In  a  little  while  Fred  Stock- 
ing's prospects  looked  so  promising 
that  he  wrote  to  his  sweetheart  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  come  out  to  Califor- 
nia for  their  wedding,  and  forthwith 
he  began  to  erect  a  more  commodious 
cabin  for  their  dwelling.  In  a  spirit 
of  fun  he  sent  her  a  lithograph  pic- 
ture of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Ten- 
nessee, and  warned  her  not  to  make 
the  mistake  he  did  in  getting  ashore 
in  California.  The  bride  arrived  by 
the  Panama  route  without  any  un- 
usual mishaps,  December  15,  1855. 
Young  Stocking,  in  his  ardor  to  greet 
his  bride,  rowed  out  in  the  bay  and 
clambered  aboard  the  incoming 
steamer.  They  were  married  a  few 
days  later  at  the  home  of  B.  P.  Avery, 
on  Rincon  Hill.  Within  three  weeks, 
they  were  all  living  as  comfortably  as 
circumstances  would  allow  in  the  new 
cabin  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills. 

Of  those  surroundings,  Stocking 
in  his  characteristic  way,  used  to  say: 
"Second  Garrote  wasn't  anything  of  a 
place,  you  know — just  one  of  those 
mining  camps — four  or  five  mining 
cabins  strung  along  between  Slate 
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Creek  and  a  ridge  that  arose  up  be- 
hind. My  claim  was  over  on  Whiskey 
Creek,  the  other  side  of  the  ridge; 
the  two  creeks  came  down  and  joined 
the  point  of  the  ridge,  and  the  trail 
from  Second  Garrote  came  around  the 
point  and  across  Whiskey  Creek  and 
on  Big  Oak  Flat.  The  other  side  of 
Whiskey  Gulch  there  was  no  ridge, 
but  one  of  those  little  oak  flats  they 
have  in  that  country,  lying  between 
Whiskey  Gulch  and  Slapjack  Gulch. 
They  called  it  Slapjack  Gulch  because 
it  was  said  that  when  the  first  miners 
came  they  found  in  the  forks  of  a  tree 
thirty  or  forty  slapjacks  that  Fre- 
mont's men  had  left  there  half  a  dozen 
years  before.  On  this  flat  was  a  grove 
of  those  beautiful  little  black  oak  trees 
— and  there  I  built  my  cabin  when  I 
was  fixing  up  to  get  married." 

Stocking  was  laying  away  a  snug 
little  sum  furnished  by  his  claim  when 
Fate  again  beckoned  him  in  the  shape 
of  friends  who  had  located  in  Port- 
land, O.  They  urged  him  to  come  up 
there,  as  the  place  was  booming  under 
the  excitement  of  a  gold  rush,  and 
money  was  to  be  made  easily  in  outfit- 
ting the  miners  with  merchandise.  In 
Portland,  Stocking  did  so  well  in  trade 
that  he  grabbed  at  an  offer  to  buy  into 
a  thriving  store  at  the  Dalles,  the 
heart  of  a  section  filled  with  success- 
ful placer  mining  camps.  It  was  there 
he  met  Cherokee  Bob,  a  gambler, 
whose  picturesque  life  and  character 
he  later  described  to  Bret  Harte,  and 
which  the  genius  of  the  latter  used  as 
the  prototype  of  John  Oakhurst  and 
Jack  Hamlin.  Stocking  himself  faced 
many  wild  adventures  while  on  horse- 
back making  his  collection  rounds  of 
the  many  camps.  On  one  occasion  the 
road  agents  cut  the  mountain  trail,  and 
he  was  thrown  over  a  steep  cliff — his 
jaws  and  legs  were  badly  crushed,  and 
his  horse  was  killed,  but  his  comrade 
managed  to  get  him  alive  to  a  doctor 
in  a  distant  camp,  and  after  months  he 
was  patched  up.  As  agent  for  Wells- 
Fargo  and  the  Yakima  Indian  Reser- 
vation he  was  the  target  of  constant 
plots  of  the  reckless  "bad  men"  of  that 
section.  This  dramatic  life  was  shifted 


suddenly  one  night  when  his  store 
burned  to  the  ground  and  swept  away 
the  last  of  $75,000.  Like  a  typical 
California  argonaut  and  a  true  philoso- 
pher, he  gathered  his  little  family,  and 
set  out  for  San  Francisco  to  begin  the 
work  of  gathering  another  fortune.  He 
landed  December,  1867,  just  in  time  to 
get  comfortably  settled,  when  the 
earthquake  of  the  following  year  up- 
set his  business  hopes  and  completely 
changed  his  prospects.  Undaunted,  he 
set  out  from  store  to  store  seeking  em- 
ployment. The  search  proved  to  be 
the  turning  point  of  his  rolling-stone 
life.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  re- 
lapses into  mining,  he  was  thereafter 
to  remain  in  one  employment  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Among  the  first 
shops  he  entered  was  the  printing 
house  of  the  new  Overland  Monthly, 
the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market 
Review,  on  Washington  street,  oppo- 
site the  Post  Office.  John  H.  Carmany 
was  the  business  manager  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly,  and  Stocking  began 
work  there  by  folding  papers  in  the 
circulation  department.  Like  most  of 
the  men  of  that  period,  he  was  re- 
sourceful and  adaptable,  and  within  a 
few  years  he  had  made  himself  so 
handy  and  useful  that  thereafter  he 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  necessary  wheels  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  later  years  he  became  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Overland 
Monthly,  and  held  that  position  up  to 
the  death  of  his  wife,  a  few  years  ago. 
Her  absence  took  something  out  of  his 
life,  and  thereafter  he  preferred  to 
live  quietly  at  home. 

The  interesting  portion  of  Stock- 
ing's eventful  life  always  will  be  his 
association  with  Bret  Harte  in  the 
Overland  Monthly  office,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  latter  tapped  his  im- 
mense and  varied  fund  of  mining  tales 
in  quest  of  material  for  literary  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  at  no  period  in  the 
history  of  California,  not  excepting 
the  golden  '70's,  when  those  famous 
wits,  raconteurs  and  story-tellers 
gathered  around  the  mahogany  in  the 
Bohemian  Club,  was  there  ever  such 
an  original  and  delightful  group  of 
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hypnotising  yarn-spinners  as  fore- 
gathered in  the  editorial  rooms  of 
Overland  Monthly  during  the  first  half- 
dozen  years  of  its  existence.  To  this 
generation  their  names  suggest  little, 
because  their  work  during  that  strenu- 
ous period  of  endeavor  was  such  that 
they  left  no  printed  record,  save  in 
the  case  of  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Noah  Brooks,  Henry  George 
and  a  few  others;  but  they  were  all 
men  of  wide  experience,  depth  of  char- 
acter, full  of  abundant  mentality  and 
bountiful  vitality,  who  delighted  in 
making  the  gathering  a  clearing  house 
of  the  colorful  and  varied  experiences 
of  those  deeply  stirring  times.  Stock- 
ing was  only  one  of  a  score  or  more 
of  these  mouthpieces  of  adventure. 
Among  them  sat  young  Harte,  alert, 
susceptible,  quietly  absorbing  all  he 
deemed  best  for  the  stories  he  was  to 
write,  describing  the  most  picturesque 
period  in  California  history. 

Harte's  own  experience  in  the  mines 
had  been  very  limited.  Just  before 
coming  into  manhood  he  had  acted  as 
messenger  for  Wells-Fargo  &  Co.;  his 
duties  had  taken  him  out  of  Sacra- 
mento on  collecting  trips  to  a  number 
of  mining  camps  dotting  the  Sierra 
foothills  immediately  above  that  town, 
and  had  lasted  about  three  years. 
More  than  anything  else  these  trips 
had  furnished  him  a  living  background 
for  his  stories  and  a  general  idea  of 
the  life  of  the  miners.  To  this  ex- 
perience the  tale-spinners  frequenting 
the  editorial  rooms  of  Overland 
Monthly  contributed  details  of  plots 
and  characters,  for  the  stories  told 
there  were  photographic  gems  in  plots 
and  character,  garnered  from  the  best 
to  be  had  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
Slope. 

How  Harte  transformed  this  mater- 
ial is  happily  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
"Tennessee's  Partner,"  and  Cherokee 
Bob,  characters  and  sketches  outlined 
to  him  by  Stocking  in  the  old  editorial 
rooms  on  Washington  street. 

Harte,  like  most  temperamental 
writers,  had  the  knack  of  being  late 
with  his  copy,  unless  pricked  on  by  his 


publisher.  One  day  he  was  in  his 
Commercial  street  rooms,  when  Stock- 
ing happened  in  and  found  him  ran- 
sacking the  tablets  of  his  memory  in 
quest  of  a  good  incident  to  back  a  part- 
nership story.  He  asked  Stocking  if 
he  had  ever  had  an  experience  in  that 
line,  and  the  latter  began  the  simple 
narrative  of  the  close  friendship  ex- 
isting between  Chaffee  and  Chamber- 
lain; he  told  of  their  common  purse, 
of  "Jenny,"  the  only  horse  in  the  camp, 
which  Chaffee  drove  hitched  to  a 
queer-looking  vehicle,  and  of  that  mov- 
ing episode,  Chaffee's  simple  plea 
with  a  lynching  mob  to  save  the  life 
of  a  wretch  with  a  noose  around  his 
neck.  According  to  Stocking's  narra- 
tive, Chaffee  offered  a  bag  of  gold  dust 
to  the  mob,  saying  that  he  would  rather 
give  it  all  than  have  such  a  breach  oi 
the  law  disgrace  the  camp.  He  talked 
quietly,  and  finally  made  a  motion  that 
the  prisoner  be  turned  over  to  the  reg- 
ular authorities  at  Columbia,  near 
Sonora.  Somehow  he  won  the  crowd, 
and  this  was  done. 

It  developed  that  one  wing  of  the 
lynching  party  was  very  much  dissat- 
isfied with  this  outcome,  and  a  plan 
was  arranged  to  waylay  the  men 
selected  to  take  the  bound  prisoner  on 
horseback  to  the  Columbia  jail,  and 
hang  him  to  the  nearest  tree.  This 
plot  was  betrayed  to  Chaffee.  He  and 
Chamberlain  hastily  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  horsemen,  took  a  cut-off,  and  by 
hard  riding  managed  to  overtake  the 
posse.  The  lynchers  were  then  out- 
generaled by  the  simple  plan  of  tak- 
ing a  roundabout  course  to  Columbia, 
where  the  prisoner  was  safely  deliv- 
ered. 

In  due  time  the  man  was  tried  and 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  prison. 
After  his  release,  he  foolishly  returned 
to  Second  Garrote,  taking  the  position 
that  he  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
crime.  The  miners  thought  otherwise, 
and  Chaffee  and  Chamberlain  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  acquaint  him 
of  that  fact.  Their  ultimatum  was  so 
brief  and  pointed  that  it  could  have 
only  one  effect:  "Quit  this  camp  with- 
in thirty  minutes,  or  we'll  hang  you  to 


James  A.  Chaff  ee,  "Tennessee's  Partner,"  and  his  life-long  friend,  John  P. 
Chamberlain.    From  a  photo  taken  in  the  cabin  at  Second  Garrote. 


the  nearest  tree."  He  quit.  That  was 
the  first  case  in  California  history 
where  the  committee  surrendered  a 
criminal  to  the  law.  How  Bret  Harte 
handled  these  materials  is  set  forth  in 


his  story  of  "Tennessee's  Partner." 

The  friendship  of  Chaffee  and 
Chamberlain  began  on  the  ship  which 
brought  them  to  California  in  July, 
1849,  and  lasted  steadfastly  and  inti- 
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mately  till  their  deaths  fifty-four  years 
later.  The  simple,  direct,  unaffected 
and  optimistic  nature  of  Chaffee  is  il- 
lustrated in  his  reply  to  a  stranger  in 
1896,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  yet 
made  his  fortune  in  the  mines:  "Not 
yet,"  he  replied,  cheerfully;  "but  the 
claim  makes  us  a  living,  and  we're  ex- 
pecting to  make  a  strike  any  day,  and 
that's  the  beauty  of  the  life." 

In  this  unique  partnership  and 
household  arrangement  Chaffee  looked 
after  the  cooking  and  Chamberlain  de- 
voted his  time  to  working  the  mine. 
Time  gradually  sapped  their  energies, 
and  finally,  in  1903,  Chaffee  became 
so  ill  that  Berkeley  friends,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  the  pair,  had  Chaffee 
brought  to  an  Oakland  hospital.  This 
necessary  separation  from  Chamber- 
lain caused  the  invalid  a  deal  of  heart- 
breaking worry.  "He's  got  nobody  to 
do  his  cooking  with  me  here,  and  he 
can't  do  it  alone.  I  understand  him, 
and  know  what  to  do  for  him.  Can't 
you  patch  me  up  so  I  can  get  back  to 
him?"  He  was  eighty  years  old  at 


this  time.  Other  than  human  hands 
answered  his  prayer,  and  he  passed 
away  a  few  days  later,  still  softly 
whispering  that  he  must  return  to  his 
partner.  And  his  partner?  Chamber- 
lain never  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  Chaffee's  death.  He  pined  into 
melancholia  and  killed  himself. 

One  autumn  day  in  1889,  while 
Stocking  and  Miss  Millicent  Shinn, 
then  editor  of  Overland  Monthly,  were 
drifting  on  a  yacht  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  he  told  her  the  story  of  "Chero- 
kee Bob"  almost  in  the  same  words  as 
he  had  told  it  to  Bret  Harte  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1869,  when  the  latter  was  comb- 
ing over  his  ideas  preparing  the  story 
of  the  "Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat."  In 
that  story,  John  Oakhurst  is  roughly 
sketched  on  the  lines  of  "Cherokee 
Bob."  Later  the  character  was  more 
clearly  defined  and  detailed  in  Jack 
Hamlin,  first  introduced  in  "Brown  of 
Calaveras."  The  one  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  original  and  the  two 
characters  is  the  trait  of  self-restraint 
in  the  latter,  introduced  by  Harte  for 
literary  effect. 


Frederick  Stocking,  his  twin  brother  aid  partner  mining  at  Second  Garr&te 
in  '55.  The  middle  figure  over  the  "Long  Tom"  is  Stocking.  The  woman  is 
his  newly  wedded  wife.  (From  an  old  daguerrotype.) 


TOLNEUCH 

(Chinook    for    the    West    Wind) 
BY    J.     CHESTER    FOX 


SAILING  into  Penns'  Cove  at 
the  north  end  of  Whidbey 
Island,  there  is  a  certain  exhil- 
arating sense  of  things  fresh 
and  large  and  open  awakened,  when 
one's  mind  and  lungs  expand  with  the 
west  wind  blowing  in  off  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

You  may  drift  idly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  inlet  on  a  mid-afternoon  in  late 
summer,  whistling  to  no  avail,  and  yet, 
do  you  but  know  the  psychological 
moment,  you  may  shake  a  breeze  from 
your  very  sleeve,  with  as  little  variance 
as  tide  or  sun.  On  the  moment  the 
boom- jaws  creak  on  the  spars,  the 
sheets  pull  taut  in  the  blocks,  and  the 
lap,  lap,  lap  at  the  bows  grows  into  a 
steady  slosh  as  the  yawl  lists  into  her 
stride. 

So  unerring  it  is  that  I  have,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  timed  a  leisurely 
return  homeward  on  its  first  stirring 
the  fir-tops,  after  a  quest  for  quail  or 
pheasant,  along  the  beach  road  skirt- 
ing the  headlands,  jutting  out  a  full 
hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  lap 
of  the  tide. 

Late  September  and  the  advent  of 
the  quail  season  found  me  a  sole,  be- 
lated passenger,  with  dog  and  gun  on 
the  snug  little  Sound  steamer  bound 
for  San  de  Fuca,  the  little  village 
which  dots  the  head  of  the  cove.  Con- 
spicuous more  by  its  sloping  fields  than 
its  cluster  of  low  houses  or  its  single, 
rickety  pier,  I  was  anxious  again  to 
sight  it. 

Keen  anticipation  drew  me  on  deck 
as  we  rounded  the  buoy  off  the  sand- 
spit,  which  a  dozen  centuries  of  coun- 
ter-tides have  piled  athwart  the  inlet. 
The  cabin  door  desisted  a  vigorous 
push  and  swung  shut  behind  me  with 
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a  bang.  I  clutched  wildly  at  my  wind- 
tossed  hat,  and,  with  my  coat  sleeve, 
wiped  my  face  of  the  salt  spray  which 
curled  merrily  up  over  the  weather 
rail. 

Surely  the  west  wind  was  on  time, 
differing  only  in  degree ! 

With  a  fair,  white  bone  in  her  mouth 
the  little  vessel  bore  up  the  passage, 
her  stays  singing  in  the  head-wind, 
and  swinging  wide  for  the  pier,  fell 
off  quickly  without  steerage  way,  while 
her  deckhand  hurled  a  frantic  bowline 
which  fell  short  by  a  fathom.  Twice 
we  circled  and  twice  we  missed  under 
sheer  pressure  of  wind,  before  the  line 
fell  true.  As  we  edged  in  under  the 
strain  on  the  spring-line,  I  unleashed 
my  dog,  and  he  and  I  and  the  mail  bags 
tumbled  helter-skelter  dockward  with- 
out the  customary  gangplank  to  dignify 
our  landing. 

The  hurried  snort  of  the  whistle, 
complying  with  regulations,  was 
smothered  down  wind  with  a  shredded 
pennant  of  steam,  as  the  boat  backed 
into  the  open. 

I  gathered  up  my  togs  and  shook 
hands  with  the  majority  of  the  vil- 
lagers, who  had  been  sheltered  by  the 
three-sided  house  on  the  dock,  refus- 
ing, because  of  the  elements,  to  be 
robbed  of  the  daily  event  of  the  pas- 
senger boat's  arrival. 

Having  exchanged  greetings  with 
my  friends  of  the  community,  and  in- 
creased my  obligations  to  a  few  whose 
lands  are  wide — and  their  generosity 
wider — I  thanked  them  for  their  as- 
surance that  I  might  again  ignore  the 
"no  hunting"  signs  which  indicated 
posted  ground.  Thus  early  fortified 
with  privileges,  I  made  my  way  in  the 
rapidly  waning  light  to  my  cottage,  se- 
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cure  in  the  certainty  of  a  successful 
week's  shooting. 

Having  attempted  a  fire  in  the  cook- 
stove  with  no  better  effect  than  to  cre- 
ate a  more  vicious  draught  down  the 
flue,  quickly  filling  the  rooms  with  the 
pungent  odor  of  bark-smoke,  I  desisted 
and  resolved  in  favor  of  an  early  bed 
without  supper.  Happily,  this  latter 
calamity  was  spared  me.  A  loud 
rapping  at  the  door,  audible  above  the 
roar  of  the  wind  and  the  incessant  clat- 
ter of  the  windows,  prompted  my 
hasty  response. 

The  door  swung  open  in  advance  of 
my  effort,  and  my  sputtering,  panicky 
oil  lamp  disclosed  a  neighboring  house- 
wife deftly  managing  a  jug  of  rich 
milk,  a  napkin  of  hot  biscuits  and  her 
rebellious  shawl. 

My  mingled  protestations  and  fervid 
thanks  were  drowned  in  her  genial 
laugh  and  cheery  "good-night,"  as  the 
flutter  of  her  blue  gingham  was  lost 
in  the  outer  darkness. 

As  I  waited,  peering  into  the  gloom 
for  the  flash  of  light  from  her  door- 
way which  would  assure  me  of  her  safe 
return,  there  came,  between  gusts,  the 
deep,  dull  boom  of  heavy,  thunderous 
surf.  Across  the  mile  and  a  half  wide 
neck  of  timbered  land,  which  sepa- 
rates the  open  strait  from  the  cove, 
I  could  easily  time  the  distance  be- 
tween crests,  as  they  beat  relentlessly 
to  the  solemn  cadence  of  the  bell  buoy 
moored  a  mile  beyond. 

Overhead,  occasional  patches  of 
light  were  hastily  blotted  out  by  low, 
scurrying,  wind  shot  cloud  packs  stam- 
peding across  the  sky.  An  angry  gust 
disputed  my  right  to  close  the  door, 
and,  barred  without,  clamored  protest- 
ingly  at  the  window  panes,  streaking 
their  inky  surface  with  jagged  spears 
of  rain. 

T  washed  down  my  last  biscuit  with 
a  satisfying  gulp  of  milk,  and  holding 
my  lamp  aloft,  ascended  the  stairs  to 
bed,  reluctantly  admitting  the  vain 
hope  of  a  shoot  in  the  morning. 

The  roar  of  the  growing  storm  with- 
out, the  chill  inhospitality  of  the  rooms 
within,  coupled  with  an  increasing 
sense  of  my  disappointment  at  this  un- 


favorable turn  of  the  elements,  pro- 
duced a  depression  of  spirits  which  ef- 
fectively routed  sleep.  I  gathered  the 
bed  clothes  about  me  to  encourage  such 
warmth  as  their  damp  condition  would 
afford,  and  lighting  my  pipe,  made  a 
determined  effort  to  gather  some  scant 
consolation  from  thoughts  of  the  days 
to  follow ;  little  knowing  the  rare  good 
fortune  the  gale  without  would  accord 
me. 

Fatigue  finally  asserted  her  preroga- 
tive, and  I  slept.  When  I  awoke,  the 
sun  had  utterly  banished  the  storm, 
and  my  previously  waning  enthusiasm 
mounted  with  the  mercury.  A  hasty 
breakfast  served  to  establish  my  con- 
tent in  full,  and  with  my  dog  and  gun 
I  set  out  along  the  beach-road. 

Nature  seemed  bent  on  rejecting  her 
mood  of  yesterday.  Myriads  of  minia- 
ture suns  gleamed  from  countless  rain- 
drops, suspended  by  leaves  and 
grasses.  The  glint  of  fresh-washed 
foliage  reflected  the  radiant  morning; 
while  breathless  currents  of  air  stirred 
the  gem-decked  cobwebs  aquiver. 

Reluctant  to  alarm  the  placid  glad- 
ness of  things,  I  kept  to  the  open  road, 
with  empty  gun,  lest  my  predal  in- 
stincts might  assert  themselves  on  the 
whir  of  startled  wings,  as  the  dog 
flushed  quail  at  their  dusting  in  the  dry 
spots  under  the  wild-rose  hedges. 

A  half  hour's  brisk  -walk  brought  me 
to  the  brow  of  the  headland,  overlook- 
ing the  hut  of  "Old  Siwash  Charley." 
Squalid  to  the  degree  to  which  civil- 
ized environment  had  reduced  him — 
devoid  even  of  his  native  guttural 
name — his  errant  Indian  instincts  still 
guided  him  always  back  to  this  gath- 
ering place  of  his  forefathers. 

The  gently  sloping  beach,  guarded 
by  promontories  on  either  side,  af- 
forded an  excellent  landing  place  for 
a  fleet  of  canoes.  The  brook,  which 
for  ages  had  toiled  ceaselessly  cutting 
down  and  leveling  their  camping 
ground,  offered  its  clear,  fresh  water. 
The  fine  brown  sand  it  spilled  into  the 
tide  spread  broadcast  and  bedded  suc- 
culent clams. 

Here,  for  generations,  the  natives 
gathered  for  the  "potlatch"  (an  an- 
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cient  custom  of  giving  away  wealth), 
and  here,  under  a  sprinkling  of  soil,  a 
bank  four  feet  deep  of  bleached  and 
crumbling  clam  shells  attest  the  feasts 
that  followed.* 

Pale  blue,  in  the  shadow  of  the  bluff, 
a  slender  column  of  smoke  curled  up- 
ward from  a  handful  of  burning  beach- 
wood — a  typical  Siwash  campfire. 

Frequently  I  had  braved  the  odor 
of  smoked  salmon  and  dried  clams  per- 
meating his  hut  to  gather  such  frag- 
ments of  Indian  lore  as  his  taciturn 
moods  might  offer.  Always  careful  to 
observe  a  tactful  attitude  of  friend- 
ship, I  had,  on  occasions,  penetrated 
his  usual  stoic  disposition,  talking  with 
him  in  his  own  Chinook,  assisted  by 
generous  gifts  of  tobacco. 

Gradually  he  had  come  to  evince  a 
sociability  which  permitted  guarded  in- 
quiries, and  I  had  been  able  to  evoke 
recitals  of  the  legends  and  adventures 
of  his  forefathers. 

The  keen  interest  I  always  displayed 
served  well  to  further  my  ends,  for 
once  his  confidence  had  been  gained, 
he  seemed  to  take  a  vain  satisfaction 
in  relating  tales  of  his  childhood  and 
recounting  those  of  his  valiant  ances- 
tors. 

Thinking  to  pay  him  a  brief  visit 
in  passing,  I  took  the  trail  leading 
down  to  his  hut,  and  called  out  the  cus- 
tomary greeting,  "Kla-how-ya"  (a 
word  of  salutation.) 

"Kla-how-ya,"  he  returned,  coming 
out  of  the  hut.  "Kunjih  mika  chako  ?" 

"Mika  chee  chako,"  I  replied,  assur- 
ing him  I  had  just  arrived,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry. 

I  stood  my  gun  against  the  cabin 
and  drew  a  couple  of  cigars  from  my 
pocket,  knowing  the  quality  would  be 
lost  in  his  estimation. 

"Halo  Kimoolth,"  I  said,  indicating 
that  I  had  no  pipe-tobacco,  which  I 
knew  he  much  preferred. 


"There  are  at  least  two  such  landing  places 
where  the  "Upper  Sound"  Indians  gathered 
for  generations  in  Penns'  Cove  to  "make 
potlatch"  and  hold  the  feasts  which  were  cus- 
tomary after  such  events.  In  some  places,  so 
dense  is  the  deposit  of  clam  shells  that  cul- 
tivation is  nearly  impossible,  owing  to  the 
scant  covering  of  the  soil. 


With  a  grunt  of  acquiescence,  he 
took  the  proffered  substitute,  gingerly 
turning  it  over  and  over  between  his 
thumb  and  fingers,  as  if  fearful  of 
breaking  it,  and  extracting  a  stick 
from  the  fire,  lit  the  weed  with  long- 
drawn  draughts  and  sucked-in  cheeks, 
emitting  the  smoke  with  guttural 
clucks  of  satisfaction. 

"Him  hyas  wind  last  night,"  I  ven- 
tured, mixing  Chinook  and  English  in 
order  to  direct  our  intermittent  conver- 
sation into  an  easier  channel. 

"Ahha — him  hyas  wind,"  he  replied, 
following  my  lead.  "Him  blowum 
down  kah-hah-way  stick,  sitkum 
polakly."  And  he  indicated  a  fallen 
oak  tree  to  the  rear  of  the  hut,  which, 
he  informed  me,  the  gale  had  uprooted 
at  midnight. 

We  walked  over  to  the  fallen  tree, 
and  a  glance  at  the  excavation  at  its 
base  made  it  evident  at  once  that  the 
tree  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  because  of  its  insecure  rooting  at 
the  ancient  bed  of  clamshells. 

"Ona  shells  left  long  time  ago,"  I 
said,  seating  myself  on  the  edge  of  the 
depression,  and  idly  poking  among  the 
shale-like  substance,  so  well  wrought 
years  before. 

"Ahha,"  he  grunted,  squatting  si- 
wash-fashion  beside  me.  "Tillicums 
(my  people)  eat  him  hyas  anhkuttie 
(a  very  long  time  ago)  heap  long  time 
!go."  And  with  squinted,  oily  eyes  he 
contemplated  the  fire  at  the  end  of  his 
cigar. 

"Hyas  anhkuttie,"  he  repeated, 
"hyas  anhkuttie,"  more  to  himself  than 
to  me,  and  I  scented  in  his  meditative 
mood  a  possible  rambling  reference  to 
something  of  the  past. 

My  own  restless  speculation  on  the 
scenes  which  must  account  for  the  de- 
posit of  these  bivalve  husks  deep  un- 
der the  base  of  a  tree  which  had  un- 
doubtedly stood  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  urged  a  flood  of  questions. 

Knowing  the  futility  of  such  a 
course,  however,  I  curbed  my  threaten- 
ing impatience  and  waited — eagerly 
expectant.  Meanwhile,  with  ill-as- 
sumed indifference  I  continued  raking 
among  the  furrows  plowed  up  by 
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straining  roots,  reluctant  to  let  go  their 
hold. 

In  places  at  the  outer  rim  of  the  cav- 
ity, where  the  hold  had  been  less  tena- 
cious, the  shells  remained  intact, 
wedged  by  the  expanding  growth  into 
cylindrical  tunnels,  to  the  firm  walls  of 
which  particles  of  moist  wood  still  ad- 
hered. On  breaking  these  down  by 
vigorous  blows  with  my  stick,  I  found 
them,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been 
broken  under  high  pressure,  and  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  deeper  de- 
pressions, stooping  occasionally  to 
pick  up  for  examination  such  shells  as 
remained  almost  whole. 

Intent  on  my  observations,  I  stepped 
to  the  middle  of  the  cavity,  and  with 
my  foot  began  scraping  down  the  little 
irregular  mounds,  thrown  up  when  the 
tree  had  fallen.  Suddenly  I  uncovered 
what,  at  first,  I  took  to  be  a  pointed 
stick  of  decaying  wood,  some  six 
inches  in  length. 

I  stooped,  and  picking  it  up,  was 
astonished  to  find  by  its  weight  it  was 
metal,  and  on  the  point  of  examining 
it  more  closely,  was  startled  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  my  Indian  friend  be- 
hind me. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  cry, 
and  snatching  my  find  from  my  hand, 
held  it  close  to  his  wide-staring  eyes. 
For  a  moment  he  gazed  at  the  relic  in 
rapt  attention,  his  usual  mask  of  native 
indifference  totally  gone,  the  twitching 
muscles  of  his  face  betraying  an  emo- 
tion deeper  in  its  nature  than  one 
would  deem  him  capable  of  being  af- 
fected. 

Suddenly  doubt  gave  way  to  cred- 
ulity, and  clasping  the  object  to  his 
breast,  he  turned  with  a  shuddering 
cry  of  "Tolneuch  wa-wa!  Mika  Ta- 
mahnawis  wa-wa — Tolneuch  wa-wa!" 
And  dashing  down  to  the  beach,  he 
prostrated  himself  at  the  water's  edge, 
his  head  bowed  to  the  westward. 

Awed  by  the  unexpected  occur- 
rence, I  stood  irresolute,  uncertain 
what  to  do.  The  suddenness  of  his 
violent  action  quite  unnerved  me,  and, 
for  the  moment,  I  was  incapable  of 
any  attempt  to  account  for  it. 

"Tolneuch  wa-wa — Mika  Tamahna- 


wis  wa-wa!"  The  cry  rang  in  my 
ears.  "Tolneuch,  the  west  wind  talks," 
I  mused,  translating  the  unfamiliar 
expression.  "Mika  Tamahnawis  wa- 
wa — my  guiding  spirit  calls."  I 
paused  agape  at  my  mental  interpre- 
tation. 

As  the  true  import  of  his  meaning 
became  clear,  I  felt  some  concern  lest 
he  might  suddenly  realize  his  dis- 
closure. The  fact  that  he  had  inad- 
vertently spoken  within  another's 
hearing  his  one  supreme  secret,  the 
name  of  his  guardian  from  the  spirit 
land,  was,  in  effect,  violating  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  very  religion.* 

What  nature  of  call  was  this  which, 
to  his  simple  belief,  came  through  a 
trinket  from  the  spirit  land,  the 
"mimaloose  illahee?"  What  manner 
of  object  might  this  be  which  had 
spoken  ? 

I  quietly  walked  to  the  hut  and  hesi- 
tated, loath  to  forego  an  observation 
of  whatever  event  might  follow.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  one  of  his  age 
might  even  require  assistance  after  ex- 
periencing the  shock  to  which  it  was 
evident  he  had  been  subjected. 

Prudence,  however,  urged  me  to 
leave  him  alone  with  his  mutterings. 
Taking  up  my  gun,  I  regretfully 
climbed  the  trail  up  the  bluff,  prompt- 
ed by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  privacy 
demanded  by  his  people  on  such  oc- 
casions. 

At  the  top  I  paused  a  moment  for 
a  parting  glance,  and  observed  him 
still  in  the  attitude  in  which  I  had 
left  him,  motionless,  save  for  his 
glossy  black  hair,  asway  in  the  shal- 
low lap  of  the  flooding  tide. 

*  *  *  * 

Noon  found  me  intolerably  restless. 
Shutting  in  my  dog,  I  took  to  the 
beach-road,  determined  to  quiet  my 
foreboding  frame  of  mind.  Anxiety 
urged  me  into  a  good  pace,  and  as  I 
came  out  on  the  bluff,  I  looked,  half- 


*"These  guiding  spirits,  or  manitoes,  of  the 
Algonquins  are  the  Tamahnawis  of  the 
Coast  Indians.  *  *  *  It  is  his  Tamahnawis 
that  he  seeks  in  early  life,  and,  whatever  it 
may  be,  he  will  never  utter  its  name,  even 
to  his  nearest  and  dearest  friend." — James  G. 
Swan,  in  "The  Northwest  Coast." 
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guiltily,  expecting  to  see  him  prone 
where  I  had  left  him. 

The  fire  in  front  of  his  lodge  had 
burned  to  a  gray  mound  of  ashes; 
perfect  quiet  prevailed. 

"Kla-how-wa,"  I  called,  and 
knocked  inquiringly. 

"Kla-how-wa,"  came  faintly  from 
within;  then,  "Newah." 

I  opened  the  door  as  he  directed, 
and  entered  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
at  his  summons. 

The  scant  light  within  half  con- 
cealed him,  huddled  in  the  corner  on 
a  pile  of  native  mats,  which  served 
him  for  a  bed.  I  went  directly  to  him, 
and,  extending  my  hand,  asked  how  he 
felt,  bent  on  avoiding  embarrassment. 

"Anah,"  he  answered,  slowly  shak- 
ing his  head.  "Nika  tshikeh  mima- 
ioose!"  ("I  will  soon  die.")  And  try 
as  I  might,  I  could  not  persuade  him 
from  the  conviction  that  he  would  soon 
die.  "Tamahnawis  calls,"  he  insisted. 
"Tamahnawis  never  talks  lies.  Long 
time  'go  Tamahnawis  tell  Charley  him 
send  pil  chickamin  klum-a-hum,  him 
send  copper  spear-head,  when  time 
come  Charley  die." 

From  the  folds  of  his  red  shirt-front 
he  drew  the  fatal  messenger  I  had  un- 
earthed in  the  morning. 

"Him  pil  chickamin  klum-a-hum, 
him  copper  spear-head,"  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  settled  conviction,  prohibit- 
ing further  denial. 

I  took  the  proffered  evidence,  and 
found  it  to  be  undoubtedly  a  spear- 
head of  copper,  fashioned  in  the  crude 
manner  of  an  unskilled  workman.  Un- 
derlying the  crust  of  verdigris,  its  un- 
even surface  indicated  the  uncertain 
blows  of  a  primitive  hammer  which 
had  beat  over  an  equally  primitive  an- 
vil. The  point,  which  had  been  drawn 
out  thin,  had  broken  away  under  con- 
tact with  some  hard  substance,  leaving 
the  soft,  over-worked  metal  slightly 
bent  at  the  end.  Indeed,  an  excellent 
curio  out  of  a  time  long  past! 
_  With  no  thought  to  question  his 
right  of  possession,  I  handed  it  back; 
then  slowly,  with  waning  strength  and 
uncertain  breath,  he  gave  me  in  return 
its  story: 


"Once,  a  very  long  time  ago,  Tol- 
neuch  was  Hyas  Tyee,  the  Great 
Chief  of  the  Skagits.  So  very  long 
ago  it  was  that  only  the  very  old  In- 
dians could  remember  having  heard 
the  story  from  their  grandfathers. 

"There  were  no  Boston  men  then  to 
take  the  Indians'  land,  and  only 
canoes  came  and  went  along  the 
shores.* 

"The  smell  of  the  forest  was  fresh 
end  sweet,  and  all  the  waters  were 
clear  and  full  of  fish.  On  the  islands 
mowich,  the  deer,  were  plenty,  for 
tolapus,  the  wolf,  did  not  live  there  to 
catch  them,  and  chetwood,  the  black 
bear,  could  not. 

"No  other  tribe  of  the  Salish  had 
lands  so  good  as  the  Skagits.** 

"Because  of  these  things,  their  peo- 
ple were  many  and  strong,  and  in  war 
did  not  fear  the  Clallam,  the  Chema- 
kum,  or  the  Duwamish,  or  Nisqually 
tribes  from  the  south. 

"Tolneuch  was  wise  and  great,  and 
always  led  his  people  to  victory,  and 
so  made  potlatch  often  and  gave  his 
people  all  the  hyas  itkahs,  all  the 
good  things,  he  took  from  the  enemy. 
Then,  when  the  presents  were  given 
to  each  according  to  his  standing, 
great  heaps  of  ona,  the  clam,  were 
brought  and  great  fires  built  and  cov- 
ered on  top  with  stones.  When  the 
fires  had  burned  to  ashes,  the  clams 
were  piled  high  on  the  hot  stones  and 
covered  over  with  seaweed.  Over  the 
seaweed,  kliskwiss,  the  mats,  woven 
of  rushes,  were  laid  and  left  until  the 
sweet,  juicy  clams  were  cooked  in 
their  own  savory  steam. 

"So  the  feasts  were  held,  and  the 
Skagits  grew  strong  of  heart  under 
Tolneuch. 

"But  always  they  had  one  dread. 
Each  year  when  spring  came  over  the 
land,  mesahchie  Tamahnawis,  the  evil 
spirits,  sent  down  the  terrible  war- 
riors of  the  north,  across  the  Great 


*Boston  men  was  the  term  generally  ap- 
plied by  the  coast  Indians  to  the  early  white 
settlers.  Early  English  traders  and  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company's  men  were  known  as 
"King  George  men." 

**Salishian  tribes  held  the  entire  Pugct 
Sound  country. 
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Sea  the  white  men  call  'Juan  de 
Fuca.' 

"Each  year  they  came  to  fall  at 
daybreak  on  the  sleeping  Skagits, 
whose  lands  were  fat  and  faced  out 
over  the  sea.  Always  they  conquered 
and  carried  off  many  Skagits  as  slaves 
— and  each  year  over  the  pil-pil  illa- 
hee,  the  bloody-ground,  came  the  wail 
of  kloochmen,  the  women,  mourning 
the  mimaloose,  dead. 

"Because  of  this,  Tolneuch's  heart 
was  heavy,  for  though  he  was  a  great 
warrior,  and  his  braves  had  stout 
hearts,  the  enemy  always  struck  at 
dawn,  when  men  sleep  soundest. 

"Then  came  a  day  when  Tolneuch 
went  into  the  hills,  and  made  medicine 
to  his  Tamahnawis,  his  guiding  spirit, 
and  Tamahnawis  was  pleased.  Forth 
from  the  forest  toward  the  great  sea 
came  a  hunter,  stumbling  and  shaking 
with  fear,  and  told  the  people  Hah- 
ness,  the  Thunder  Bird,  with  giant 
wings,  came  swimming  across  the 
water  from  the  west,  and  the  people 
were  stricken  with  terror.* 

"Tolneuch,  their  chief,  was  brave, 
and  the  people  followed  him  through 
the  forest  to  Squ-ducks,  the  high 
bluff,  facing  out  to  the  sea.  There, 
over  the  water,  came  the  Thunder 
Bird,  swimming  like  Kahloken,  the 
swan,  only  many  times  larger. 

"While  they  looked  in  awe,  a 
strange  thing  happened.  The  great 
bird  came  no  nearer,  but  swung  its 
beak  off  shore  and  lay  motionless  in 
the  water,  while  strange  sounds  came 
to  their  ears. 

"The  giant  white  wings  fluttered 
down  on  its  back;  while  from  its  side 
strange,  wide  canoes  put  off  with 
queer-looking  people  in  them,  who 
paddled  in  to  the  shore. 

"Then  the  Indians  knew,  it  was  no 
bird  at  all,  but  some  monster  canim, 
some  great  canoe,  with  sails  to  go 
with  the  wind,  like  those  of  their  ter- 
rible foes  from  the  north;  only  these 
were  white  and  much  larger  and  there 
were  many  instead  of  one. 


*A  mythical  bird  of  gigantic  size,   evident 
i»  the  traditions  of  all  West  Coast  tribes. 


"Tolneuch  and  his  bravest  men  went 
down  to  the  beach  and  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance watching  these  strange  beings, 
the  like  of  which  they  had  never  seen 
before.  When  the  Indians  came  in 
sight  all  the  strangers  stood  still  and 
looked  at  them.  Suddenly  one  of 
their  number,  who  seemed  to  be  their 
chief,  held  up  a  queer  looking  stick 
to  his  shoulder,  and  from  it  came  a 
loud  roar  with  fire  and  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

"The  Skagits  were  terrified,  and 
threw  away  their  weapons,  for  these 
must  be  Mesahchie  Tamahnawis,  the 
evil  spirits ;  but  with  that  the  strangers 
laid  down  their  fire  sticks  and  made 
signs  of  peace. 

"One  of  their  number  advanced  a 
little  way  on  the  beach,  and  taking  a 
beautiful  red  scarf  from  about  his 
neck,  held  it  out  as  an  offering.  Then 
Tolneuch  took  from  his  head  a  band 
of  hiouqua,  the  beautiful  money  shells 
of  the  tribes,  and  giving  it  to  Tleyuk, 
the  Fire  Spark,  who  was  brave,  bade 
him  advance  and  give  it  in  exchange. 

"After  that  the  strangers  brought 
ashore  many  things,  new  to  the  In- 
dians, and  spread  them  out  on  the 
beach.  By  signs  they  made  it  known 
these  things  were  for  the  Skagits  if 
they  would  bring  furs  in  trade. 

"Tolneuch  sent  many  of  his  people 
to  their  village,  and  they  brought 
skins  of  enah,  the  beaver,  and  of 
elacka,  the  sea-otter,  besides  much 
meat  of  mowich,  the  deer,  and  baskets 
filled  with  fish  and  clams. 

"Three  days  they  traded,  while  the 
great  canoe  the  strangers  called  their 
'ship'  lay  off  shore,  taking  on  wood 
and  fresh  water,  and  the  Skagits  grew 
rich  with  beads  and  buttons  and  bright 
colored  cloth. 

"But  Tolneuch,  their  chief,  was 
wise,  and  though  he  loved  these 
things,  still,  most  of  all  he  bargained 
for  pil  chickamin,  the  red  metal.  On 
the  third  day,  after  a  visit  to  the 
wonderful  ship,  he  came  away  rich 
with  a  knife  and  six  sheets  of  cop- 
per, each  as  broad  as  a  man's  two 
hands  spread  wide.  For  these  he  had 
piled  skins  of  the  sea-otter  and  of 
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beaver  as  high  as  the  length  of  a 
musket,  which  was  the  white  man's 
measure. 

"From  Squ-ducks,  the  high  bluff, 
the  Indians  watched  the  great  ship 
sail  out  toward  the  setting  sun;  none 
for  a  generation  to  see  the  like  again. 

"Tolneuch  went  into  the  forest  and 
made  medicine  to  his  Tamahnawis, 
and  when  he  returned  bade  his  skilled 
workmen  to  beat  out  spear  heads  of 
pil  chickamin,  the  red  metal.  All 
through  the  winter,  the  cold  illahee, 
when  snass,  the  rain,  fell,  and  the 
t'kope  snass,  the  snow,  came,  they 
fashioned  spear-heads  of  the  copper, 
and  with  it  tipped  their  arrows. 

"Often  Tolneuch  made  medicine, 
and  always  he  thought  of  the  dread 
warriors  from  the  north  who  would 
come  in  fleet  canoes,  singing  their 
war-song.  Always  he  planned  the  bat- 
tle; while  his  heart  grew  strong  and 
his  warrior's  hearts  grew  strong  with- 
in them,  for  their  spears  would  be  of 
pil  chickamin,  the  red  metal,  and  Ta- 
mahnawis were  good. 

"Then,  when  the  warm  winds,  the 
Chinook,  blew  up  from  the  south,  and 
Kalah-kalah,  the  wild  goose,  flew 
northward,  Tolneuch  went  with  his 
people  to  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  back 
of  their  village,  that  sloped  away 
through  the  forest  toward  the  west, 
where  the  dread  warriors  would  land. 
There  they  dug  a  deep  trench,  broader 
than  a  strong  man  could  leap,  and  long 
as  ten  canoes,  with  here  and  there  a 
narrow  place  to  cross. 

"Klone  tah  tlum  suns  they  dug, 
thirty  days,  and  each  day  kloochmen, 
the  women,  carried  the  earth  in  bas- 
kets of  cedar-bark  and  spilled  it  into 
the  deep  water,  where  none  might  see. 

"Then,  when  the  pit  was  made,  they 
drove  many  sharp  stakes  of  issick 
sticks,  of  paddle-wood — the  alder — in 
the  bottom,  and,  at  the  ends,  lashed 
prongs  from  the  horns  of  mowich,  the 
deer,  and  bound  them  tight  with  thongs 
from  the  skin  of  olhyiu,  the  seal.  When 
all  was  ready,  across  the  top  dead 
boughs  were  placed,  and  over  them  a 
bed  of  fresh  green  moss. 

"From  the  hills  they  brought  great 


loads  of  sallal  olillies — the  salal  berry 
bushes — and  planted  them  in  the  moss 
so  dense  that  one  could  not  see  through 
from  the  height  of  a  man's  knee  down. 
So  cunningly  it  was  done,  so  much 
like  the  growth  near  by,  that  only  the 
wily  Skagits  could  know  where  the 
crossings  were  safe,  and  none  but 
kwetshootee,  the  rabbit,  could  know 
of  the  pits  that  lay  hidden. 

"Then  Tolneuch  sent  each  day  at 
tenas  sun,  the  sunrise,  a  warrior  to 
Squ-ducks,  looking  over  the  sea,  to 
watch  for  the  dread  warriors  from  the 
north.  All  day  long,  like  an  image, 
sat  each  warrior,  scanning  the  sea 
for  their  coming;  and  when  he  left  at 
clip  sun,  the  sunset,  another  came  to 
take  his  place,  and  listen  through  the 
night  for  the  war-song. 

"Mox  moons,  two  months,  they 
watched,  while  Tolneuch  made  strong 
medicine.  Daily  the  warriors  sat  on 
the  beach  and  ground  the  points  of 
their  spears  and  arrows,  until  pil 
chickamin  shone  like  olapitske,  the 
fire. 

"At  last  on  a  day  just  as  the  sun 
sank  into  the  sea  in  the  west,  Otsot- 
sach,  he  of  the  great  teeth,  a  watcher, 
came  bounding  through  the  forest  like 
a  stag.  Straight  to  Tolneuch  he  sped, 
and,  gasping:  'Siah!  Siah!'  ('Far  off! 
Far  off!')  pointed  away  toward  the  sea 
and  fell  down  in  a  swoon. 

"Wild  was  the  tumult  that  followed. 
Three  hundred  warriors  shattered  the 
air  with  their  cries.  In  a  panic  they 
rushed  about  the  village  as  if  the  foe 
was  upon  them. 

"Loud  wailed  tenas  siwash,  the 
children,  and  louder  wailed  the  wo- 
men, stricken  with  the  ancient  dread, 
until  their  cries  echoed  back  from  the 
forest.  Startled  away  from  his  fish- 
ing, chac-chac,  the  eagle,  wheeled 
and  screamed  his  defiance. 

"Then  above  the  clamor  rose  the 
call  of  Tolneuch.  High  over  his  head 
flashed  a  spear  of  copper,  of  pil  chick- 
amin, the  red  metal.  Very  fierce  he 
was  to  look  at,  as  he  faced  them;  and 
when  he  spoke,  the  fighting  men  were 
ashamed. 

"  'Have  the  hearts  of    my    braves 
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turned  like  those  of  kula-kula,  the 
birds?  Give  your  spears  to  klooch- 
men,  the  women,  and  let  them  fight 
with  Tolneuch! 

"  'In  the  forest,  Tamahnawis  spoke 
with  Tolneuch,  the  west  wind,  and  said 
that  the  Skagits  were  strong.  Now, 
while  the  enemy  is  yet  far  off,  they 
wail  like  little  children. 

"  'Give  opikeg,  the  bows,  to  the 
squaws ;  let  them  meet  the  enemy  with 
klietan,  the  arrows.' 

"Then  the  warriors  set  up  a  great 
shout:  'Skookum!  Skookum!  Nesika 
skookum!'  ('We  are  strong!  We  are 
strong!')  they  cried.  'We  will  fight 
with  Tolneuch.  Hyas  Tolneuch,  the 
great  chief.' 

"Quickly  they  gathered  their 
weapons  and  went  through  the  forest 
to  Squ-Ducks,  and  there,  over  the  sea, 
came  the  dread  warriors. 

"Still  a  long  way  off,  they  could  see 
them  come  through  the  twilight.  Ikt, 
mox,  klone,  lokit — one,  two,  three, 
four — they  counted — twenty  canoes  in 
all. 

"Very  carefully  in  the  forest  the 
Skagits  hid  themselves  and  waited. 
Long  after  darkness  fell  they  could 
hear  the  war-song  come  over  the 
water : 

'  'Ie-yee  ma  hi-chill    at-sish     Salish 

Hah-ye-hah. 
Que  nok  ar  parts  arsh  waw — le  yie- 

yar. 
Waw  hoo  maks  sar  hasch — Yar-har. 

I-yar  hee  I-yar. 

Waw  hoo  naks  ar  hasch  yak — queets 
sish  ni-ese, 
Waw  har.     Hie  yee  ah-hah  .  .  .  ' 

"Over  the  water  came  the  song:  'Ye 
little  know,  ye  men  of  the  Salish,  what 
valiant  warriors  we  are.  Poorly  can 
our  foes  contend  with  us,  when  we 
come  on  with  our  weapons.'  So  sang 
the  fierce  north  warriors. 

"Keeping  time  with  their  alder 
blades,  mistchimas,  the  slaves,  pad- 
dled the  great  canoes  with  Hahness, 
the  Thunder  Bird,  carved  at  their 
bows.  Fiercely  the  warriors  brand- 


ished their  weapons,  as  they  droned 
and  chanted  the  chorus : 

"  'Hah-yee  hah  yar  har,  he  yar  hah. 
Hah-yah  hee  yar  har,  he  yar  hah. 
lye  ie  ee  yah  har— ee  yie  yah. 
le  yar  ee  yar  hah — ee  yar  yah. 
Ie  yar  ee  I  yar  yar  hah — Ie  yar 
yah!'* 


ee  yee 


"High  on  the  beach,  away  from 
Chuck  chaco,  the  flood  tide,  the  enemy 
drew  their  great  canoes.  Just  as  the 
first  faint  streak  of  light  showed  in  the 
east,  they  came  up  the  beach  to  the 
forest. 

"Then  on  the  still  air  burst  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Skagits,  and  from  their 
quivering  bows  leaped  a  hundred  ar- 
rows. 

"Hideous  sounds  echoed  through  the 
tree-tops,  and  the  wild  things,  wak- 
ened from  their  lairs,  fled  to  the  hills 
in  terror. 

"Only  Tsiatko,  the  Night  Demons, 
stayed  to  chatter  and  listen. 

"All  unprepared  for  attack,  stunned 
by  the  hail  of  arrows,  the  fierce  north 
warriors  wavered  and  fell  back  to  the 
open  beach  away  from  the  treacherous 
trees. 

"There,  like  gray  imps,  they 
danced  in  their  frenzy,  while  solleko 
chuck,  the  surf,  beat  frothy  white  be- 
hind them. 

"Madly  overhead  they  shook  their 
spears  and  shrieked  their  hate  for  the 
Skagits;  but  only  the  cries  of  their 
dying  answered. 

"Well  had  Tolneuch  taught  the  Ska- 
gits his  cunning,  for  when  Otetagh,  the 
sun,  arose  and  the  enemy's  war-cry 
rent  the  air  as  they  charged,  the  wily 
Skagits  met  the  shock  and  fell  slowly 
back,  resisting. 

"From  bush  to  tree;  from  tree  to 
rock,  darted  crouching  brown  men; 
often  on  the  way  one  would  fall 
pierced  by  an  arrow,  to  struggle,  and 
choke,  and  die. 

"Once,  in  a  thicket  of  small  trees, 


*War-song  of  the  Nootka  Tribe. — From  the 
notes  of  John  Jewitt,  made  during  his  three 
years  of  slavery. 
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with  the  foe  close  upon  them,  Tleyuk, 
the  Fire  Spark,  leaped  from  cover,  and 
with  a  mighty  thrust  drove  his  spear 
straight  through  the  neck  of  a  bow- 
man, pinning  him  fast  to  an  alder. 
Limply  hanging,  he  left  him  to  gurgle 
away  his  life  blood;  and  Tleyuk, 
empty-handed,  bounded  after  his  fel- 
lows. 

"Always  the  Skagits  retreated,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  cover;  dashing  across 
the  openings  where  the  forest  was 
thinnest,  they  gained  the  protecting 
trees,  to  pause  and  flay  their  pursuers 
with  another  shower  of  arrows. 

"Pau-kis-ilth  came  the  breath  now; 
sharp  and  hot,  it  scorched  like  the 
flame  of  a  fire.  Olo-chuck  were  the 
tongues,  thick  and  dry  and  thirsting. 

"Sitkum-sun — at  mid-day  —  they 
came  by  the  lake  on  the  hill-top,  and 
the  sweating  Skagits  threw  themselves 
into  the  cool  water  and  drank  deep 
draughts,  until  the  enemy  came  again 
upon  them. 

"There,  with  renewed  vigor,  the  cun- 
ning Skagits,  as  if  in  a  last  desperate 
stand,  met  their  frenzied  pursuers. 

"Again  the  hills  echoed  with  savage 
war-cries;  and,  under  tne  shock  of 
combat,  illahee,  the  earth  seemed  to 
tremble.  Sweating,  snarling,  thrusting 
with  spears,  fighting  knee  to  knee,  the 
grappling  warriors  stumbled  across  the 
bog,  over  keequilly  illahee,  the  low 
ground,  bordering  the  lake's  end. 

"There,  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh, 
the  braves  fell  like  leaves  in  autumn. 
Sin-a-mox  warriors,  seven,  lay  at  the 
feet  of  Tolneuch,  armed  with  a  copper 
spear  and  the  glittering  knife  he  had 
purchased  with  skins  of  enah,  the 
beaver. 

"Close  by  his  side  fought  Tleyuk, 
armed  with  a  weapon  snatched  from 
the  hand  of  a  fallen  tribesman;  and 
his  arm  had  the  strength  of  ten. 

"Then  when  the  battle  grew  too 
fierce,  and  the  Skagits  fell  too  fast, 
Tolneuch  gave  the  signal,  and  his 
crafty  warriors  fled,  as  if  in  confusion. 

'"Cooley-cooley;  klat-a-wah,  klah!' 
('Run,  run  and  escape!')  they  shrieked 
— taking  up  the  cry  of  their  chief.  Ter- 
ror seemed  to  seize  them,  and,  utterly 


routed,  they  sped  straight  for  the  sal- 
lal  olillies,  the  field  of  sallal  berries. 

"Revengeful,  maddened,  thirsting 
with  a  fury  like  Deaub  the  Devil, 
came  the  dread  north  warriors,  fol- 
lowing on  the  trail  like  tolapus,  the 
wolf,  in  winter. 

"Swift  as  mowich,  the  deer,  ran  the 
Skagits.  Gaining  a  cover  of  bushes, 
they  quickly  made  the  safe  crossings, 
treading  between  the  pitfalls,  and  fled 
panting  to  the  hill-top. 

"Heedless,  elated  with  victory,  with 
never  a  thought  of  the  yawning  trap 
laid  by  the  wily  Skagits,  the  foe  came 
plunging  in  pursuit.  Drunk  with  a 
savage  thirst  for  slaughter,  they  burst 
through  the  cover  of  tukwilla,  the 
hazel  bushes,  running  knee-deep  in  the 
sallal. 

"So  dense  it  grew  all  around  that 
one  could  not  see  through  from  the 
height  of  a  man's  knees  down,  and 
none  but  kwetchootee,  the  rabbit,  could 
know  of  the  pits  that  lay  hidden!" 


Completely  absorbed  in  following 
his  story,  I  had  for  the  time  entirely 
overlooked  my  Indian  friend's  weak- 
ened condition.  He  sank  back  on  his 
mats,  overcome  by  his  emotion,  which 
had  grown  with  his  narrative  until  its 
recital  seemed  imbued  with  that  vivid 
reality  which  genius  loans  to  the  actor 
who  can  "live"  his  part. 

Toward  the  end  his  blazing  eyes  and 
fervid  speech  indicated  that  to  him, 
the  scenes  were  living,  reincarnate  ac- 
tion, pantomimed  in  his  gestures. 

Indeed,  as  I  look  back  upon  the  in- 
cident, it  occurs  to  me  that  a  certain 
semi-delirious  state  of  mind  imparted 
its  fever  to  the  tale,  and  buoyed  his 
waning  strength,  for,  having  reached 
its  climax,  reaction  suddenly  closed  it. 

No  need  for  Charley  to  dwell  on  the 
final,  harrowing  details  which  imagina- 
tion could  supply.  All  too  vivid  were 
the  mental  scenes  of  carnage  following 
that  last  mad  rush  to  oblivion. 

What  but  a  moment  before  had  been 
a  combat  became  in  an  instant  a  mas- 
sacre. The  squaws,  according  to  cus- 
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torn,  had  ruthlessly  completed  the 
slaughter. 

I  was  seized  with  a  keen  elation  over 
my  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  this 
really  historical  event,  fragments  of 
which  had  been  told  me  by  village 
neighbors,  who  had  pointed  out  the 
pit  overgrown  by  brambles  and  sallal. 

Traditional  among  the  Indians,  the 
victory  of  the  Skagits  entirely  freed 
them  of  the  scourge  from  the  north; 
none  daring  again  to  attack  where  so 
strong  a  party  had  met  annihilation. 

My  buoyant  spirits,  however,  were 
destined  to  expire  for  the  time,  from 
a  cause  the  possibility  of  which  I  had 
given  all  too  little  credence. 

My  Indian  friend  turned  feebly  on 
his  mats  and  mumbled  a  word  in  Chi- 
nook. I  hastily  brought  the  drink  of 
water  for  which  he  asked,  and  sup- 
ported him  while  he  quenched  his  fev- 
erish thirst.  Having  eased  him  on  his 
scant  bed,  I  wiped  the  beads  of  cold 
perspiration  from  his  forehead,  as- 
suring him  I  would  hasten  for  a  doc- 
tor, and  that  he  would  soon  be  well. 

"Halo,  halo,"  he  said  weakly.  "Ta- 
mahnawis  send  Charley  pil  chickamin 
klum-a-hum;  Tamahnawis  calls." 

"But  how,"  I  insisted,  "do  you  know 
Tamahnawis  sent  this  spear-head 
which  I  found?" 

"Long  time  'go,"  he  answered, 
when  Charley  young  man,  chope,  him 
grandfather,  him  tell  Charley  'bout 
Tolneuch ;  'bout  pil  chickamin  klum-a- 
hum.  Charley  very  brave  then:  him 
go  out  to  high  hill;  him  hungry  six 
suns;  him  see  um  Tamahnawis.  Ta- 


mahnawis show  Charley  copper  spear- 
head, tell  um  Charley  him  never  mima- 
loose,  him  never  die,  'till  Tamahnawis 
send  copper  spear-head." 

"Last  night  west  wind  blow  um 
strong,  blow  um  down  kahnahway 
stick,  blow  um  down  oak  tree ;  Tamah- 
nawis send  Charley  copper  spear- 
head. Tamahnawis  calls." 

Veiled  as  his  statement  was,  it  set- 
tled my  conviction  of  the  morning. 
What  more  natural  than  during  the 
lonely  vigil  of  "making  his  Tamahna- 
wis," his  fevered  mind  should  conjure 
up  the  vision  of  the  chief  in  the  story  ? 
Throughout  his  delirious  fast,  the  main 
features  of  the  tribal  tale  had  been 
uppermost  in  his  wandering,  inflamed 
mind. 

Tolneuch,  the  chief,  armed  with  pil 
chickamin,  the  red  metal,  had  been 
his  guiding  spirit. 

Recalling  my  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent, I  felt  for  his  pulse,  and  was 
shocked  to  find  I  could  not  record  it. 

Hastily,  I  brought  cold  water  and 
bathed  his  seamed  and  leathery  fea- 
tures. I  quietly  spoke  his  name,  but 
his  stare  was  fixed  beyond  me. 

Very  gently  on  his  breast  I  folded 
his  knotted  fingers  over  the  copper 
spear-head  of  pil  chickamin,  the  red 
metal,  and  left  him  with  a  cedar-bark 
mat  for  a  shroud. 

Outside  chuck-chahco,  the  flood  tide, 
had  lapped  up  the  gray  mound  of 
ashes,  where  his  fire  had  been.  High 
overhead,  on  the  bluffs,  Tolneuch,  the 
west  wind,  was  stirring  among  the  fir- 
tops. 


IN    TIME    OF    FALLING    LEAVES 

BY    JBSSIB    DAVIB8    WIL.L.DT 

And  once  again  the  summer's  end  draws  near, 
When  all  the  days  of  fragrant  blossoming, 
Have  drifted  far  beyond  the  distant  hills, 
All  flaming  in  the  autumn's  crimson  glow, 
And  gold-washed  with  a  rain  of  falling  leaves. 
Soon  come  the  long,  cold  nights  of  wind  and  storm, 
When  hearth  fires  glimmer  through  the  twilight  dusks, 
With  dear,  sweet  warmth  of  love,  and  sheltered  hours, 
Across  the  gleaming  ways  of  drifted  snows. 


WHEN   IN   ROME 


BT    AMANDA    MATHEWS 


A  FRENCH  restaurant  some- 
where between  the  Barbary 
Coast  and  North  Beach,  San 
Francisco.  The  screen  of 
dark  green  paint  on  its  glass  front  ex- 
tending considerably  above  the  eye- 
brows of  the  passerby,  gave  the  place 
an  outer  appearance  of  sinister  seclu- 
sion which  belied  its  harmlessly  so- 
ciable character. 

Three  long  tables  down  the  big, 
square  room,  with  plates  set  as  closely 
as  there  would  be  room  for  diners  on 
the  benches.  Along  the  middle  line 
of  each  table  stood  the  row  of  claret 
bottles.  The  white  walls  were  gaudily 
festooned  with  tissue  paper  garlands. 

The  entrance  door  was  so  set  into  the 
room  as  to  leave  a  jog  on  each  side.  A 
smaller  table  filled  one  of  these  al- 
coves ;  the  other  held  a  piano. 

Six  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  evening. 
The  table  in  the  jog  was,  as  usual, 
taken  by  a  party  of  Americans  who 
had  come  early  to  secure  it.  The 
group  consisted  of  the  Illustrator,  bald 
and  homely,  the  slight,  dark,  intense 
Newspaper  Girl,  the  Song  Man,  young- 
ish and  thickset,  who  edited  a  small 
theatrical  sheet  by  day,  and  wrote 
popular  songs  by  night.  There  were 
others  of  similar  ilk. 

All  who  dined  at  that  table  were 
supposed  by  the  act  itself  to  be  initiat- 
ed into  a  mythical  organization  known 
as  the  Babas.  Its  rules  and  pass- 
words, being  the  witty  invention  of  the 
moment,  were  innumerable.  The  de- 
cree that  every  true  Baba  must  take 
coffee  with  his  cognac  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  members  were  hard 
drinkers,  but  in  reality  their  limit  was 
a  glass  of  the  mild  claret  of  the  place 
(the  women  took  theirs  half  water), 
and  the  customary  dash  of  cognac  in 
the  coffee. 


The  patrons  entered  almost  in  a 
body,  and  distributed  themselves  along 
the  benches.  There  were  Frenchmen 
with  goatees,  with  mustachios,  with 
neither.  A  few  had  brought  their 
wives,  and  one  couple  put  their  little 
son  between  them,  and  had  him  spell- 
ing everything  on  the  board  during 
soup.  Talk  was  animated  all  over  the 
room,  and  nobody  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  table  in  the  jog. 

"Where's  our  Tony?"  asked  the  Il- 
lustrator. 

"Waiting  for  his  girl  to  jab  in  all  her 
hatpins,"  some  one  laughed. 

"Excellent  first  line  for  chorus," 
murmured  the  Song  Man,  taking  out 
his  note-book. 

"Ah!  That's  Tony's  bluff!"  said  the 
Newspaper  Girl.  "The  picture  he 
makes  the  fuss  about  doubtless  booms 
some  brand  of  chewing  tobaccp  at  his 
cigar  stand." 

Enter  Tony  on  the  instant,  with  a 
slender,  long-coated  figure  whom  he 
conducted  directly  to  the  small  table. 
Tony  considered  himself  the  very 
Baba  of  Babas,  though,  if  he  had  only 
known  it,  he  was  merely  carelessly  cul- 
tivated by  them  as  a  valuable  and 
amusing  type.  He  was  still  boyish  in 
features  and  stature,  though  probably 
well  into  his  twenties,  with  the  curling 
black  hair  and  great  brown  eyes  of 
his  race. 

"You  see  I  brang  her  same  like  I 
said,"  he  triumphed.  "That  was  no 
actress  picture  as  you  make  the  guess. 
She  is  my  girl — name  Rosalie." 

The  Babas  welcomed  them  laugh- 
ingly, and  hitched  along  to  make  room. 
Tony  had  the  girl  remove  her  wrap 
and  hat,  swung  his  own  hat  upon  a 
nail,  and  his  coat  as  well,  though  he 
had  no  precedent  for  shirtsleeves  at 
the  Baba  table. 
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The  girl's  pink  dress  was  low  in  the 
neck.  Tony  pushed  down  for  her  a  bit 
of  obstreperous  white  ruffle. 

"After  dinner  we  go  to  the  dance 
hall  of  the  Lark  and  dance  very  much," 
he  remarked. 

Rosalie  was  as  intensely  and 
piquantly  French  as  Tony  was  Italian. 
Her  pink  and  white  skin  was  flawless, 
with  no  rouge  perceptible.  Little,  tight, 
brown  curls  issued  from  beneath  the 
broad  pink  satin  fillet  and  mingled 
with  the  cluster  of  tiny,  artificial,  pink 
roses  hung  over  her  ears.  The  other 
women  in  their  inconspicuous  tailor 
suits  were  dull  moths.  Nose  and  chin 
were  the  merest  trifle  too  long  and 
pointed  for  absolute  perfection.  Eye- 
lids and  upper  lip  both  had  the  same 
fascinating  lift,  approaching  the  tri- 
angle. She  gave  the  company  a  beam- 
ing smile,  harmlessly  distributive  in  its 
nature. 

Dudley  Erdman  entered  just  then — 
late  because  of  difficulty  in  finding  the 
place.  The  Newspaper  Girl  greeted 
him  and  presented  him  to  the  others, 
who  good-naturedly  brought  their  el- 
bows into  still  closer  proximity  to  give 
him  a  place.  He  was  tall  and  pale, 
with  scholarly  stoop  and  thick-lensed 
spectacles. 

"He's  an  apron-stringed  chap,  school 
teacher  now,  who  teased  me  to  show 
him  a  bit  of  real  life,"  the  Newspaper 
Girl  explained  to  the  Musician  on  her 
left. 

Rosalie  deliberately  flashed  at  the 
newcomer  her  other  smile,  an  arrow  of 
provocative  coquetry.  He  stared  back; 
then,  with  a  loud  laugh,  he  lifted  his 
glass  to  hers.  She  turned  away  and 
deliberately  fed  Tony  a  bit  of  chicken 
from  her  own  plate.  Tony,  in  turn, 
put  his  glass  to  his  sweetheart's  lips 
and  then  gallantly  and  with  gusto 
drank  of  it  himself. 

When  chicken  made  way  for  pears 
and  cheese,  Rosalie  assailed  the  waiter 
with  chicken  bones  and  scraps  of 
bread.  Dudley  Erdman's  laugh  rang 
out  in  boisterous  approval.  Again  she 
flashed  him  that  triangular  smile ;  then 
dragged  Tony  to  her  by  his  curly  fore- 
top  and  kissed  him. 


"My  girl,  she  feeds  me  off  her 
plate." 

"And  soaks  the  waiter  with  the 
bones,"  murmured  the  Song  Man  and 
pulled  forth  his  notebook. 

The  Illustrator  was  dashing  off  a 
rapid  sketch  on  a  small  drawing  pad. 
When  finished  he  made  a  duplicate  for 
Tony.  It  was  a  daring  bit — the  trian- 
gle of  eyes  and  lip  emphasized  until 
with  all  the  beauty  it  was  less  Rosa- 
lie as  she  was  than  a  subtle  threat  of 
what  Rosalie  might  become. 

Tony  stared  entranced  at  the  like- 
ness. 

"For  this  I  could  kiss  you  if  you  was 
woman  and  not  man!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Oh!"  cried  Rosalie.  "You  would 
kiss  another  woman ;  what  if  I  kiss  an- 
other man."  Again  her  provocative 
smile  slipped  past  Tony  to  Dudley. 

"The  knife,  so!"  Tony  illustrated 
with  a  dramatic  thrust  of  the  eating 
tool  in  his  hand.  The  Babas  looked  at 
one  another  with  appreciative  assent 
to  the  probability.  The  Newspaper 
Girl  saw  black  headlines  swimming  be- 
fore her  eyes. 

Tony  was  a  bit  of  Italian  drift  from 
North  Beach;  Rosalie  was  a  bit  of 
French  drift  from  the  Barbary  Coast; 
together  they  were  drifting — whither? 
The  girl  was  the  more  sophisticated  of 
the  two,  and  yet  she  was  still  half  a 
child,  still  full  of  softness  and  sweet- 
ness and  unforced  gayety. 

When  the  cognac  was  brought  and 
the  Song  Man  poured  it  over  the  lumps 
of  sugar  and  set  it  on  fire,  Dudley  Erd- 
man reached  over  with  his  teaspoon 
and  swallowed  mouthful  after  mouth- 
ful of  the  burning,  scorching  brandy, 
the  blue  flame  and  all.  The  Babas 
regarded  this  performance  with  a  sort 
of  horror ;  they  were  not  without  their 
conventions.  Dudley  did  not  know  he 
was  shocking  them;  he  was  only  aware 
that  Rosalie  clapped  her  little  hands. 

"A  cakewalk  on  the  table!"  Erdman 
demanded. 

"We'll  all  be  put  out,"  gruffly  an- 
swered the  Illustrator. 

"They  could  waltz  down  that  pike 
between  the  tables  now  that  most 
everybody's  gone,"  said  the  Song  Man. 
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"Somebody  vamp  the  piano:  I've  got 
my  faithful  jewsharp." 

The  Musician  played.  Tony  and 
Rosalie  waltzed  dreamily  down  the 
room,  closely  followed  by  the  Song 
Man,  puffing  at  his  instrument  and  cir- 
cling by  himself  with  the  grace  of  a 
performing  grizzly.  He  was  hoping 
that  they  would  give  him  the  second 
verse  of  his  song,  but  they  only  kissed 
each  other  gravely  as  they  turned  at 
the  kitchen  door  and  waltzed  dreamily 
back. 

As  Tony  released  Rosalie,  Dudley 
snatched  her  and  started  down  the 
table  aisle.  He  couldn't  dance  much, 
but  he  bore  her  along  in  an  embrace 
which  imitated  excellently  the  "Bunny 
Hug"  of  the  Barbary  Coast.  Tony 
glared,  inarticulate,  for  the  instant  with 
surprised  rage.  The  Illustrator  rushed 
after  them  and  pulled  them  apart. 

"Say,  you — has  life  ceased  to 
charm?"  he  growled  at  Dudley. 

"Your  friend's  a  very  devil!"  ex- 
claimed the  Musician  to  the  News- 


paper Girl.     "What  does  he  mean?" 

"He  wants  to  see  life,"  she  chuckled 
merrily,  for  Tony,  with  Rosalie  cling- 
ing to  his  arm,  had  already  forgotten 
his  grievance. 

"He'd  better  see  life  somewhere 
else,"  said  the  Song  Man  earnestly. 
"He's  too  reckless  for  this  place.  Don't 
look  that  sort  either — but  I'd  lead  him 
away,  if  I  were  you." 

So  Dudley  was  led  away  by  the 
Newspaper  Girl,  but  not  without  a 
longing,  lingering  stare  at  Rosalie, 
which  caused  a  peculiar  twisting  ges- 
ture of  Tony's  hands. 

"Say,  it  was  great!"  he  said  to  the 
Newspaper  Girl  outside,  "and  I'm  aw- 
fully obliged.  I  thought  first  I'd  ex- 
pose myself  for  the  ninny  I  am,  but 
when  in  Rome,  you  know.  Didn't  I  act 
like  a  Roman?" 

The  Newspaper  Girl  laughed  until 
Dudley  became  sensitively  suspicious. 

"Didn't  I  carry  it  off  alright?" 

"When  in  Rome — be  careful  not  to 
outdo  the  Romans,"  she  advised. 
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Across  the  bay,  the  ripples  play 

Along  the  shore  of  fairyland. 
The  sun  sets  in  a  blaze  of  splendor : 
The  white  moon  rises,  calm  and  tender — 

O'er  lovers,  loitering  hand  in  hand — 
Across  the  bay. 

Across  the  bay — ah,— day  by  day, 

The  fountains  fall  in  melody : 
Soft  airs  swing  slow  through  fragrant  flowers — 
Around  the  olden,  golden  towers: 

The  lights  and  shadows  wander  free — 
Across  the  bay. 

Across  the  bay — so  far  away — 

Oh,  they  do  muse  and  sigh,  and  dream 
That  all  the  peace  and  all  the  pleasure — 
All  of  Life's  wondrous,  storied  treasure — 
Pours  at  our  feet — a  shining  stream — 
Across  the  bay? 
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QUITE  a  fairyland,  isn't  it?" 
Blair  Hartley  spoke,  as  he 
straightened  up  and  threw 
back  his  broad  shoulders, 
looking  out  across  the  light-gemmed 
city  to  the  moon-kissed  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  beyond. 

"Perfectly  keen;  I'm  almost  sorry 
I'm  not  coming  back  next  year,"  said 
the  girl,  whose  shoe-lace  he  had  just 
tied. 

"Not  coming  back?  Of  course  you 
are,"  and  Blair  turned  to  survey  the 
little  erstwhile  freshman  beside  him. 
Fair  and  befrilled  and  fluffy  was  this 
girl,  whom  he  had  whimsically  chosen 
for  his  companion  on  this  farewell 
tramp  and  campfire  supper  on  Old 
Grizzly  Peak.  Half  a  dozen  other 
couples  were  gaily  descending,  and 
the  last  pair  turned  and  sent  back  a 
chaffing  challenge  at  their  delay. 

"Take  care  of  yourselves.  Don't 
worry  about  us,"  called  Blair,  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  girl,  helping 
her  down  the  steep  path.  "Why  are 
you  not  coming  back?"  he  questioned. 

"I've  had  too  many  cinch  notices," 
she  said,  ruefully.  "I  know  it's  per- 
fectly dreadful  and  horribly  disgrace- 
ful. Brother  Fred  will  be  furious.  But 
I  had  such  tremendously  stiff  courses 
— that  English  IB  was  simply  fierce — 
at  least  the  Prof,  was,  and  he  wouldn't 
give  me  half  a  show." 

"A  bad  lot,  those  Profs,  are,  aren't 
they?"  Blair  mockingly  agreed. 

Commencement  week  at  Berkeley 
was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  they  had 
been  up  to  Old  Grizzly  for  the  last 
time — or  at  least  the  last  for  some  of 
them.  Pausing  to  tie  the  broken  shoe- 
lace, these  two  had  fallen  behind  the 
others,  and  if  the  truth  were  told, 
Blair  was  rather  annoyed  at  the  delay. 
This  little  freshman  with  her  super- 
abundance of  superlatives  did  not  al- 
together appeal  to  him,  and,  too,  he 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  she 
was  missing  the  ceaseless  chatter  of 


the  voluble  sophomore  with  the  flam- 
ing neckties  with  whom  he  had  seen 
her  frequently  at  the  college  jinks  and 
dances.  Naturally  diffident  toward 
women,  he  could  find  no  running  fire  of 
light  chaff  to  meet  her  easy  confi- 
dences. 

The  merry  voices  and  gay,  careless 
laughter  of  their  friends  already  part 
way  down  the  last  slope  came  to  them 
in  cheerful  cadences;  a  faint  breeze 
played  in  the  eucalyptus  trees  below 
them;  the  lights  of  the  city  glowed 
and  twinkled.  Blair  gazed  again  at 
the  pleasing  panorama  spread  before 
them,  half  forgetting  his  companion 
as  he  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  moon- 
glamoured  night. 

His  gaze  lingered  long  and  lovingly 
on  the  University  campus,  where  the 
familiar  old  buildings  appeared,  ia 
distant  masses,  all  their  sharp  angles 
bathed  away  by  the  soft  radiance :  the 
domed  library  sending  its  beacon  light 
abroad,  drawing  first  attention;  the 
other  buildings  near  were  mere  dark 
roof  patches  in  the  protecting  shrub- 
bery, while  the  low,  vine-clad  Chem. 
Lab.  and  the  Faculty  Club  were  quite 
hidden  from  view  by  the  intervening 
trees. 

Old,  battered,  ivy-covered  North 
and  South  loomed  large  in  the  shad- 
owy moonlight,  dwarfing  for  the  mo- 
ment the  newer  buildings  farther  down 
the  slope.  Off  to  the  right,  the  snowy 
walls  of  the  Mining  building  gleamed 
ghostly  white  where  half-revealed  by 
the  sentinel  cedars;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Harmon 
Gym.,  dear  old  gym.,  despised  old 
gym.,  where  he  had  hurried  on  drill 
days  lest  he  be  late  for  roll-call — how 
he  hated  the  routine  of  it  then,  but 
now,  on  the  eve  of  his  graduation,  how 
he  longed  to  be  starting  all  over  again! 

He  was  leaving  to-morrow  to  take 
charge  of  a  newspaper  in  an  arid  little 
town  in  Southern  Nevada,  where  he 
fully  realized  that  he  would  no  longer 
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have  a  dream  picture  like  this  every 
night  and  every  morning  with  its  in- 
spiring outlook  toward  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  rustling  sigh  of  the  euca- 
lyptus trees  filled  him  with  prospec- 
tive homesickness.  He  was  bidding  it 
all  farewell  for  the  last  time ;  his  work 
here  was  done,  and  well  done  he 
hoped,  yet  he  was  beset  with  doubts 
as  only  the  truly  conscientious  are  apt 
to  be.  Had  he  attained  all  that  he 
might  have  attained  ?  Was  he  leaving 
behind  him  something  more  than  his 
mere  name,  the  stamp  of  worthy 
thoughts  and  acts  that  would  make  for 
higher  ideals? 

Writer  of  the  class  poem,  he  had 
spoken  of  "care-free  college  days"  as 
"the  crest  of  joy's  flood-tide,"  and  he 
meant  it ;  he  felt  that  never  again  could 
the  pulse  of  life  beat  as  strong  and  as 
true  as  here  in  this  ideal  environment, 
where  ardent  youth  was  bound  to- 
gether by  kindred  tastes  and  splendid 
aims,  where  good-fellowship  abound- 
ed, and  yet  where  a  fellow  was  sifted 
through  and  through — if  he  had  the 
right  mettle  in  him — well  and  good.  If 
not — that  was  a  coat  of  another  color. 
Of  course,  he  hoped  to  make  good; 
this  passing  weakness  and  doubt  of 
himself  would  vanish  as  soon  as  he 
actually  faced  his  new  problems;  it 
was  only  the  breaking  away  from  the 
old  ties  that  hurt,  and  they  gripped 
the  harder  now  in  the  moment  of  hesi- 
tation before  casting  them  off  forever. 

The  eucalyptus  trees  sighed  and 
swayed,  speaking  to  him  of  the  memo- 
ries of  four  happy  years.  Never  again 
the  strong  pull  together  as  the  rowers 
lifted  the  shell  over  the  water;  never 
again  the  significant  hand-clasp  after 
a  hard-won  victory,  or  a  greater  de- 
feat. Never  the  singing  together  of 
old,  sweet  songs.  Never  again  the 
silent  mating  of  thought  with  thought 
as  the  songs  died  away,  and  deeper 
moments  followed.  With  something 
like  a  groan,  Blair  turned  and  gazed 
at  the  Big  C. 

The  girl,  half-startled,  drew  away, 
and,  angry  at  being  so  long  neglected, 
spoke  coldly:  "What  are  we  waiting 
for,  Mr.  Hartley?" 


Then  his  thoughts  came  back  to  the 
girl  beside  him,  and  it  troubled  him  to 
think  that  she  was  letting  the  college 
life  and  all  it  might  mean  to  her  slip 
through  her  fingers.  She  was  the  sis- 
ter of  one  of  his  frat.  brothers,  and  he 
suddenly  felt  a  sense  of  obligation 
resting  upon  him  to  make  clear  to  her 
the  value  of  what  she  regarded  so 
carelessly. 

"Pardon  me,  Miss  Benton,"  he  said 
contritely,  holding  her  arm  to  steady 
her  steps  on  the  steep  decline  as  they 
went  on.  "I  am  wretched  company 
to-night,  I  fear.  I  was  regretting  it 
all — the  hills,  the  bay,  the  dear  old 
campus.  I  was  thinking  that  a  fellow 
owes  his  alma  mater  something  more 
than  simply  making  good  in  his 
chosen  work.  Any  ambitious  person, 
university  grad.  or  not,  would  do  that 
much  for  his  own  selfish  end,  you 
know.  But  to  leave  an  idea  behind — 
something  greater  than  mere  self-ad- 
vancement— an  idea  of  high  aims  to  be 
striven  for  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
worth-while  things.  And  in  that  I 
have  failed,"  he  added  sadly. 

The  girl  moved  uneasily.  "Of 
course  we  hear  a  horrible  lot  about 
becoming  an  honor  and  a  credit  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  university,  but 
you  ought  not  to  worry  about  that — 
the  most  popular  man  in  college! 
Varsity  stroke  and  captain,  and  all 
that,  and  immensely  clever  besides. 
Why,  any  one  of  the  fellows  would 
cut  off  his  right  hand  to  be  as  popu- 
lar as  you  are." 

"But  popularity  doesn't  count;  it's 
something  nobler  that  lives.  Popular- 
ity is  a  cheap  antidote  for  real  worth, 
don't  you  think  ?  And  as  fleeting  as  a 
flower — while  what  I  mean  is  as  last- 
ing as  Mt.  Tamalpais  over  there.  But 
we'll  talk  about  something  more  in- 
teresting. You'd  better  come  back 
next  year  and  keep  me  in  touch  with 
old  U.  C.  Write  me  the  news  that 
I'll  be  eager  to  know;  the  kind  that 
doesn't  get  into  the  papers." 

Elsie  Benton  looked  at  him  quickly, 
and  felt  a  stirring  of  something  above 
herself,  something  fine  and  noble  that 
she  could  not  fully  define ;  she  thought 
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of  her  own  frivolous  freshman  year 
just  passed  with  something  nearer 
akin  to  shame  than  she  had  ever  felt 
before. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  began;  the  while 
she  contrasted  this  clear-browed, 
broad-shouldered  man  with  the 
slouchy,  slangy  individual  of  the 
striking  ties  and  baggy  trowsers, 
whom  she  had  considered  so  "classy." 

"I'm  afraid  that  some  one  else  could 
do  that  better  than  I." 

"But  please  do — there  is  no  one  else 
— if  it  isn't  too  much  to  ask,"  he  urged, 
gently  helping  her  over  the  stile  at  the 
back  of  the  Greek  Theatre. 

"If  you  really  wish  it,  then.  But 
I'm  such  an  utter  chatterbox,  you'll  be 
sorry,  I  fear,"  and  again  she  looked 
at  her  companion.  In  a  moment  of 
clear  vision  she  saw  the  empty-pated 
sophomore  for  what  he  was — a  callow 
youth  as  flippant  as  she  had  been  friv- 
olous. Then  and  there  she  decided  to 
return  to  college  and  try  again,  putting 
forth  her  best  effort,  and — she  would 
be  the  better  able  to  keep  this  ex- 
captain  in  touch  with  college  activities 
if  she  tried  to  attain  some  of  the  lau- 
rels that  might  fall  to  a  girl's  share. 

Her  cheeks  grew  hot  with  a  sense 
of  past  unworthiness.  "Let  us  go 
home,"  she  said,  and  fell  silent. 

The  moon  swung  higher  and  higher 
over  the  hill-tops,  its  shimmering  light 
driving  the  shadows  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  canyons  as  the  man 
and  girl  went  down  the  steep,  broken 
path  into  the  dark,  thick  grove  of 
cypress  and  eucalyptus,  over  the 
moon-flecked  carpet  by  the  silent 
stones  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  and  on 
where  the  sound  of  running  water 
came  musically  up  to  them  from  the 
gurgling  creek  below. 

They  paused  at  the  bridge  near  Sen- 
ior Hall,  while  blending  with  the 
music  of  the  stream  came  the  strains 
of  mandolins  and  guitars  and  a  chorus 
of  ringing  young  voices  pulsing  forth 
on  the  quiet  night  in  the  stirring  notes 
of  "All  Hail  Blue  and  Gold."  Blair's 
cap  came  off,  and  he  joined  in  the 
sturdy  old  hymn  that  it  is  so  good  to 
sing: 


"All  hail,  Blue  and  Gold,  thy  colors 

unfold, 
O'er  loyal  Calif ornians,  whose  hearts 

are  strong  and  bold; 
All  hail  Blue  and  Gold,  thy  strength 

ne'er  shall  fail, 
For  thee  we'll  die,  all  hail,  all  hail. 

"All  hail  Blue  and  Gold,  to  thee  we 

shall  cling, 
O'er  golden  fields  of     poppies,     thy 

praises  we  will  sing. 
All  hail  Blue  and  Gold,  on  breezes  we 

sail, 
Thy  sight  we  love,  all  hail,  all  hail." 

Gone  was  all  the  girl's  glibness  of 
tongue  and  a  strange  shyness  pos- 
sessed her.  "I  begin  to  understand 
why  Fred  and  all  the  boys  swear  by 
you,"  she  said,  half-timidly,  as  they 
went  on  again  past  Hearst  Hall  and 
its  grove  of  murmuring  eucalyptus, 
and  Blair  wondered  at  the  change  in 
her  voice.  "You  have  such  high 
ideals." 

"Oh,  no  higher  than  anybody 
else's,"  he  replied,  easily. 

"But  you  stick  to  them  and  make 
them  count  for  something,"  she  in- 
sisted. "Fred  says  you  draw  the  right 
kind  of  fellows  to  the  frat.  like  a  mag- 
net; when  spiked  by  other  frats.,  they 
think  of  you,  and  that  settles  the  mat- 
ter. You  see  the  manly  thing  to  do, 
and  are  not  satisfied  with  doing  any- 
thing less." 

He  heard,  and  was  partially  com- 
forted. Perhaps  his  thoughts  had  been 
truer  than  he  feared. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Hartley,"  she  said 
in  farewell.  "Come  back  in  three 
years  and  see  me  graduate — the  fairy- 
land will  still  be  here." 

Then  it  was  his  turn  to  look  at  her 
with  new  vision,  and  behold — she  was 
fair,  and  very  fair,  in  his  sight.  And 
he  looked  into  the  future,  and  saw  that 
there  were  yet  greater  ends  in  life, 
and  that  this  little  freshman  stood  in 
a  way  to  teach  him  some  of  life's 
deeper  meanings. 

"So  it  will,  and  I'll  surely  come,"  he 
said  with  conviction,  glad  now  that  the 
shoe-lace  had  needed  tying. 
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OMANCE,  fabulous  deity 
worshiped  of  our  forebears, 
deposed  in  favor  of  Realism, 
god  of  things  as  they  are,  is 
now  to  be  met  with  only  in  unexpected 
places;  reappearing  perforce  in  the 
guise  of  the  new  religion,  like  a  Greek 
goddess  revisiting  the  earth  under  the 
Christian  regime.  Now,  what  place  is 
less  romantic  than  the  business  thor- 
oughfare of  a  modern  city — for  in- 
stance, Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
in  many  respects  the  most  modern  city 

in  the  world?    Here,  then 

All  the  way  along  from  Grant 
avenue  to  Kearny  street,  the  March 
wind  had  been  plucking  practical-] ok- 
erwise  at  Tom  Smith's  sombrero.  At 
the  corner,  a  gust,  upsprung  like  a 
gamin  from  behind  Lotta's  Fountain, 
whipped  the  broad-brimmer  clean 
from  his  head  and  swung  it  as  if  de- 
signedly in  the  fairest  face  imagin- 
able— at  least,  by  Tom,  if  not  by  Dick 
and  Harry;  fairest,  that  is,  by  infer- 
ence from  the  section  thereof  visible 
when  the  lady  lifted  her  head  to  re- 
turn good  for  evil  in  the  shape  of  a 
misshapen  sombrero. 

Tom  was  fairly  flabbergasted.  He 
ripped  out  an  apology.  Which  apology 
the  young  woman,  pale,  but  apparently 
unhurt,  accepted  with  no  less  confu- 
sion than  he,  his  hat.  Then  she  low- 
ered her  well-protected  head  against 
the  wind  and  went  on  about  her  busi- 
ness, while  Tom,  hat  in  hand,  found 
himself  puffing  in  a  cigarstand,  where 
he  was  blown.  Twas  an  ill  wind,  etc. 
When  it  came  to  reindenting  his 
sombrero,  Tom  discovered  that  the 
band  was  missing.  Whereat  he  damned 
the  wind  with  no  faint  praise,  and 
forthwith  instituted  a  frantic  search. 
A  reward  of  a  dollar  offered  newsboys 


and  flower-vendors  for  the  recovery  of 
the  band  remains  to  this  day  unpaid. 

At  the  end  of  a  fruitless  half-hour, 
his  hat  drawn  fiercely  down  to  his 
ears,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  along 
Kearny,  backing  up  against  the  wind, 
as  a  respectable  tax-paying  citizen 
against  the  impertinent  hand  of  a 
policeman  that  bids  him  "Move  on!" 

Tom  was  perturbed.  Vainly  he  tried 
to  give  himself  over  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  city,  whose  dust  a  decade 
previously  he  had  shaken  from  his 
feet — forever!  A  sudden  and  insuf- 
ferable attack  of  nostalgia  was  ac- 
countable for  his  otherwise  unaccount- 
able presence  there.  He  had  come  to 
be  treated  for  home-sickness.  Now, 
after  two  hours'  treatment,  he  was 
cured;  not  thoroughly  cured,  but  con- 
valescent, well  enough  to  go  back  to 
the  country,  there  to  rebury  himself. 

Though  born  and  bred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  did  not  recognize  her.  So 
strange  she  seemed  and  new,  so  trans- 
figured, so  refined  by  suffering,  withal 
so  resplendently  gowned,  that  he  would 
never  had  known  her  for  the  dear, 
gawky,  bepigtailed  schoolgirl  with 
whom  he  had  grown  up.  Through  the 
glamour  of  tragedy  he  saw  her,  as 
through  a  veil,  unbelievably  beautiful. 
Little  by  little,  however,  she  began  to 
impress  upon  him  her  personality,  that 
soul  of  a  city,  like  man's,  indestruct- 
ible by  fire.  "Now  that  you  smile," 
he  made  love  to  her,  "it  seems  idiotic 
on  my  part  not  to  have  recognized  you 
at  once.  How  I  have  existed  all  these 
years  away  from  you  I  really  don't 
know.  Believe  me,  there  are  worse 
things  than  sudden  death  in  your  arms. 
Anyway,  there  is  no  danger  now.  Am 
I  not  as  unrecognizable  as  you  are?" 

Thus  did  Tom  Smith  apostrophize 
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his  chance  birthplace,  his  chosen 
deathplace. 

From  time  to  time,  instead  of  seeing 
the  new-old  city  as  a  girl  that  has  out- 
grown one's  memory,  Tom  had  a  vision 
of  a  wind-etched  figure,  lily  frail,  of  a 
face  lily  fair,  strange  yet  familiar, 
like  one  seen  often  in  dreams.  Dusk, 
that  makes  idealists  of  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-fact of  us — false  city  dusk  sift- 
ing down  between  skyscrapers — found 
him  doubting  the  reality  of  his  adven- 
ture. Twice  he  took  off  his  sombrero 
and  regarded  it  intently,  half-expect- 
ing to  find  the  band  in  place.  Its  un- 
deniable absence  left  him  still  in  the 
frame  of  mind  of  one  Thomas,  sur- 
named  Didymus. 

Having  to  the  cure  of  his  malady, 
if  not  to  his  heart's  content,  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  city  of  his 
youth,  and  been  duly  gladdened  and 
saddened,  he  felt  lost  for  something  to 
do.  Aimlessly  he  followed  his  nose. 
Finally  his  feet,  wandering  in  a  cir- 
cle, squared,  so  to  say,  brought  him 
back  to  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Mar- 
ket streets. 

Here,  again,  Adventure  met  him. 
For  all  verification,  strange  truth  needs 
but  retelling.  This  time,  head  down, 
preoccupied,  he  was  facing  the  wind 
when  the  frail  lady  blew  dead  against 
him.  He  could  but  hold  her  in  his 
arms.  In  her  hands,  as  if  to  show  that 
wonders  will  never  cease,  she  held  his 
hat-band. 

Which  bit  of  leather  Tom  snatched 
as  if  it  had  been  his  purse  which  she 
had  stolen. 

"Where  the — wherever  did  you  find 
it?"  Now  that  his  mind  was  relieved, 
Tom's  tone  was  almost  apologetic. 

"Round  my  neck,  like  a  dog  collar!" 
The  frail  woman  caught  her  breath, 
freed  herself  without  ostentation  from 
his  arms,  and  laughed  lightly.  "What 
a  strange  hat-band!  I've  been  study- 
ing it.  The  work  is  wonderful.  It 
looks  like  a  family  of  ten  girls.  How 
very  odd !  Your  own  idea  ?  The  faces 
are,  of  course,  imaginary?" 

"Yes  and  no.  The  first  one  here  is 
very  real,  burnt  into  the  artist's  leath- 
ery old  heart  as  into  his  hat-band.  The 


next  is  less  real,  being  the  same  face 
as  the  artist  imagined  it  grown  a  year 
older.  It  took  ten  years  to  complete 
the  cycle.  This  oldest-looking  was 
done  only  yesterday.  It  is  no  doubt 
almost  wholly  a  work  of  imagination. 
No  such  woman  exists!" 

Tom  laughed — not  lightly,  but  kept 
nervously  twirling  his  sombrero  as  he 
replaced  the  precious  band,  with  its 
burnt-work  circlet  of  the  same  face 
in  every  possible  pose,  seen  from  vari- 
ous points  of  view,  grown  ever  older 
and  more  imaginary,  until  between  the 
first  and  last  fire-etching  was  but  a 
family  likeness.  As  if  impressed  by 
the  contrast,  he  repeated  with  con- 
viction: "No  such  woman  exists!"  He 
laughed  to  scorn  the  very  idea  of  cor- 
responding reality. 

The  lily  woman  wilted,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  wither,  looked  as  if  a  gust  of 
wind  would  blow  her  away. 

Tom  took  her  arm.  "You  are  faint. 
I  did  hurt  you!  What  a  shame!  Let 
me  see  you  home!" 

"Home!"  The  frail  woman  echoed 
the  word  in  the  hollow  mockery  of 
voice  dear  to  melodrama. 

"What  car  ?"  Tom's  voice  was  that 
of  one  who  would  not  be  gainsaid. 

"Sacramento  street." 

Tom  Smith  gasped.  After  that  he 
ejaculated  the  word  "Nonsense !"  Then 
he  inquired  none  too  politely:  "Who 
are  you,  anyway?  Your  face  seems 
strangely  familiar!" 

Safe  behind  an  impenetrable  veil, 
the  strangely  familiar  woman  laughed 
for  all  answer. 

"That  veil?"  Tom  questioned.  "I 
don't  seem  to  remember  your  wearing 
it  when — when  last  we  met!" 

"No  wonder!  I  just  bought  it.  You 
see,  I  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with 
my  hat." 

"Be  so  good  as  to  remove  it — won't 
you." 

"Is  this  a  theatre,  sir?" 

"The  veil,  I  mean." 

"For  what?  The  idea!  I  see  my- 
self removing  it.  You  want  to  view 
your  handiwork,  your  hatwork — eh? 
Supposing  I  were  disfigured  for  life!" 

"Never  mind.     It  doesn't  matter.  I 
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can  see  through  it  the  same  as  noth- 
ing. Your  face  is  whiter  than  any 
ivory,  and  more  finely  chiseled;  your 
eyes  are  large  as  lakes,  and  your  lips 
merely  suggest." 

"A  not  very  ideal  combination,  to 
be  sure." 

The  frail  woman  spoke  not  as  one 
that  fishes  for  a  compliment.  Tom 
contradicted  her  rudely,  as  one  unused 
to  polite  society,  given  to  thinking 
aloud:  "On  the  contrary,  my  ideal  of 
a  woman  exactly!" 

His  ideal  of  a  woman  looked  up  at 
Tom  Smith's  great  sun-burnt  Lincoln- 
like  face,  umbrellaed  by  the  fateful 
sombrero,  and  laughed.  Gravity  itself, 
Tom  thought  aloud: 

"Why  do  you  wear  that  black?  I 
don't  like  it!" 

As  if  to  show  how  ideal  she  could 
be,  she  did  not  ask:  "What  business 
of  yours  is  it,  what  I  wear  ?"  Instead, 
she  asked:  "Can't  you  tell  from  my 
laugh  that  I'm  a  merry  widow?" 

"I  cannot." 

"Well,  I'm  not.  My  heart  is  wid- 
owed." She  laughed  more  lightly 
than  ever.  "Isn't  it  funny  that  I 
should  talk  like  this  to  you — a 
stranger  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  seem  to  have 
known  you  all  my  life.  I  can't  help 
saying  so,  even  if  it  is  a  commonplace 
of  gallantry.  And  you?" 

"I!  Here  comes  our  car."  Where- 
upon Tom  found  the  lady  of  the  wid- 
owed heart  hanging  heavily  on  his 
hands.  Not  so  time.  Were  not  he  and 
this  unmerry  widow  getting  along  fam- 
ously? 

Lean  she  never  so  heavily,  however, 
to  this  awkward  giant  she  was  but 
a  baby  weight;  and  he  "upsadaisied" 
her  into  the  Kearny  street  car  with 
ridiculous,  almost  dislocating,  ease. 

In  the  car  they  sat  together,  like 
man  and  wife,  silent  but  not  uncom- 
fortable. At  Sacramento  they  trans- 
ferred. 

What  number?" 

"1821." 

Tom  started. 

The  fire,"  the  widow  casually  re- 
marked, "has  made  great  changes — 


don't  you  think?  You  know  the  city 
well,  it  seems?" 

"Not  now.  I  used  to.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  recognize  her  only  as  one  rec- 
ognizes through  whiskers  the  face  of 
a  boyhood  friend." 

"Poor  San     Francisco!     Save    her 

from  her  friends!    A  bearded  woman 

that  the  country  yokel  comes  to  gape 

.  at?"    Again  the  widow  laughed.     So 

easily  is  inconsolable  grief  amused. 

This  time  Tom  smiled  gravely.  "I'm 
country  folk  alright,  I  guess,  but  I 
don't  mean  that.  Far  from  it :  I  think 
San  Francisco  more  beautiful,  more 
feminine  than  ever.  Indeed,  one  might 
well  call  her  The  City  of  the  Eternal 
Womanly.  Only,  she's  lost  her  girl- 
ishness.  She's  the  woman  of  thirty." 

"How  romantic!  Here  we  are. 
Franklin  street,  please."  This  last  to 
the  conductor. 

Absentmindedly  Tom  helped  her  off 
the  car  and  then  stood  looking  around, 
as  if  alone.  "Not  a  familiar  face!"  he 
breathed,  and  knit  his  brows.  The 
houses  had  been  his  friends.  The 
widow  reminded  him  of  her  presence. 
"You  are  good  at  faces? — remember- 
ing them,  I  mean,  not  making?" 

Again  Tom  smiled  gravely.  "Par- 
don!— Yes,  pretty  good.  That" — he 
pointed  across  the  street,  half  way  up 
the  block — "is  1821,  the  same  and  yet 
not  the  same!" 

"Not  a  stick  nor  a  stone  the  same." 

"The  same  architect,  I'll  bet  my 
hat." 

"Band  and  all?" 

"No,  not  the  band — you  bet  not!" 

"Then  I'll  not  bet.  By  the  way,  T. 
S.,'  the  initials  of  the  artist,  what  do 
they  stand  for?" 

"Tom  Smith,  at  your  service." 

The  widow  took  him  at  his  word. 
"You  may  see  me  to  the  door." 

"No  farther?" 

"No  farther!  A  lone  woman  has  to 
have  an  eye  to  appearances,  an  ear  to 
what  Mrs.  G.  will  say." 

"I'm  tired  to  death.  I've  tramped 
all  day." 

"You  may  sit  on  the  doorstep,  if 
you  like.  See,  the  wind's  died  down." 

Tom  sat  down     on    the     doorstep. 
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The  widow  took  out  her  latch-key — 
and  sat  her  down  beside  him.  You 
never  can  tell  what  a  woman  will  do — 
or  won't.  Neither  can  you  tell  what 
she  has  done.  She  is  an  Isis  never  un- 
veiled. No  man  is  her  prophet;  every 
man  her  born  worshiper.  This  particu- 
lar man,  Tom  Smith,  who  saw  through 
crepe  the  same  as  nothing,  looked  at 
the  widow  worshipfully  and  long.  She 
maintained  the  while  a  goddesslike  in- 
difference, a  silence  that  was  perfect; 
that  is,  perfectly  insufferable.  Unable 
to  stand  it  any  longer,  poor  Tom  spoke 
with  a  visible  effort,  as  one  that  makes 
conversation : 

"The  Joneses  that  lived  here  before 
the  fire — what  became  of  them?  Did 
you  know  them  at  all  ?" 

"Tom  Smith  comes  to  town  to  learn 
all  about  the  Joneses  that  lived  here 
before  the  fire — five  years  after !  How 
is  that  for  a  newspaper  story?"  The 
widow  was  all  laughter. 

"Let  me  tell  the  story!"  Tom  was 
gravity  itself.  "I've  been  reliving  it, 
rebuilding  it,  all  day.  If  I  don't  tell 
some  one  I'll  go  mad." 

"How  cold  it's  getting!"  The  widow 
shivered.  "I  really  must  go  in." 

"Not  till  you  hear  me  out.  It's  all 
your  own  fault.  Now  that  you  suggest 
it,  I  must  get  that  story  off  my  mind. 
For  ten  years  I  haven't  opened  my 
mouth  to  a  soul." 

"What!" 

"I  have  kept  my  story  to  myself,  I 
mean.  Now " 

"Make  it  short  and  sweet,  then,  as 
an  ass's  gallop.  The  sun'll  be  down  in 
a  jiffy,  and  San  Francisco  in  March 
after  sundown " 

"Is  the  one  place  in  the  world  where 
Tetrazzini  sings  in  the  open  air  of 
Christmas  eves!" 

"You  like  San  Francisco,  then — the 
woman  of  thirty?" 

"No,  I  love  her — as  only  an  expa- 
triate can." 

"Exiled,  or — self-expatriated,  if 
there's  such  a  word?" 

"Self-expatriated." 

"You  don't  say!  How  interesting! 
Why!" 

"That's  my  story." 


"Let's  have  it,  then :  the  sun- 


"That's  so — there's  not  time  to  tell 
it.  I'm  rested  now.  Thanks  for  the 
steps.  I  must  be  going." 

"Not  till  you've  told  me  your  story 
— it  seems  much  warmer  somehow, 
don't  you  think?" 

Tom  Smith  rose  to  remark:  "Curios- 
ity, thy  name  is  woman!  No  wonder 
De  Maupassant  asks:  'Is  there  in  wo- 
man any  feeling  stronger  than  curi- 
osity?' " 

"Any  fool  could  have  told  him  there 
is — love!  Go  on:  tell  me  your  story." 

Plucking  at  Tom's  coat-tails,  the 
widow  took  him  down  a  peg. 

Tom  Smith  subsided,  masked  him- 
self with  unconcern,  and  began: 

"Alright.  Here  goes.  Anyway,  I 
want  you  to  know.  I  had  known  her 
all  her  life.  We  were  both  born  right 
here  in  this  block.  At  18  she  was  still 
in  the  awkward  age,  thick-waisted  and 
witted,  flat-chested.  Her  folks  were 
old-fashionder  than  New  England. 
For  her  birthday  I  bought  her  a  ring — 
an  opal,  as  it  happened :  I  don't  believe 
in  any  such  nonsense — because  I  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  Flowers  are  too 
common  here.  She  hated  candy.  When 
I  gave  her  the  meaningless  gewgaw, 
she  looked  so  pleased,  and  almost 
pretty,  that  I  kissed  her.  Mind  you,  I 
had  known  her  all  her  life.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  her  father  saw  me. 
That  and  the  ring  settled  it.  We  were 
engaged!  That  was  all  there  was  to 
it.  I  kicked  like  a  bay  steer — or  what- 
ever color's  the  kickiest.  I  had  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  She  was  red- 
faced  and  fat,  the  very  reverse  of  my 
ideal.  A  gunnysack  would  have  fitted 
her  to  perfection.  But  I  was  of  age, 
and  a  week  to  boot.  I  knew  my  own 
mind,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  known 
it — and  better  than  to  kiss  the  girl,  if 
I  didn't  want  to  marry  her.  So  said 
even  my  own  father.  Poor  dad!  I 
agreed  with  him.  To  kiss  her  father's 
daughter,  however,  was  to  compro- 
mise her.  I  argued  my  unworth.  He 
admitted  the  force  of  the  argument. 
All  the  same,  I  could  choose  between 
marriage  and  death — dishonorable 
death.  I  choose  marriage.  I  was  but 
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one  and  twenty,  remember.  At  one 
and  twenty  life  is  sweet.  My  father 
was  delighted.  Poor  old  Dad!  The 
girl  of  my  choice  was  rich — in  her 
own  right,  inherited  from  her  mother. 

"The  wedding  ceremony  over,  in- 
stead of  letting  good  enough  alone, 
nothing  would  do  my  fool  of  a  father- 
in-law  but  to  congratulate  me  upon 
winning  a  fortune  by  compromising  a 
woman — no,  a  mere  child.  That  set- 
tled it.  Two  hours  later  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Oregon.  In  a  store  in  Pendle- 
ton  I  met  a  retired  merchant,  whom 
my  father  in  his  palmy  days  had  be- 
friended— helped  to  make.  In  him  I 
confided.  He  had  confidence  in  me. 
Grateful,  he  actually  embraced  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  virtue  of  the 
father  upon  the  child.  Five  thousand 
dollars — no  less — he  lent  me  to  begin 
real  life  on.  A  year  later  I  was  worth 
thirty-three  thousand — made,  every 
cent  of  it,  raising  wheat  on  the  Uma- 
tilla  Reservation,  some  of  which  I 
leased  as  low  as  two-bits  an  acre.  Af- 
ter that,  you'd  better  believe,  Oregon 
wasn't  big  enough  to  hold  me.  No  less 
homesick  than  ambitious,  I  came  back 
to  California  and  managed  to  get  con- 
trol of  a  river  island  where  one  year 
I  grew  as  good  as  a  million  sacks  of 
potatoes — potatoes  that  stood  the  Arc- 
tic frosts  of  Nome  like  a  charm.  How 
is  that  for  a  product  of  a  semi-tropical 
climate!  Believe  me,  a  million  sacks, 
no  small  ones  either,  if  some  potatoes! 
Now,"  concluded  Tom  Smith,  self- 
made  and  proud  of  the  job,  "I  could 
buy  and  sell  her  a  dozen  times  over — 
and  her  old  duffer  of  a  father  thrown 
in!" 

"Doubtless,  she  hasn't  a  cent."  The 
widow  seemed  unduly  unimpressed. 

"You  don't  meant  to  sayl"  Tom 
Smith  seemed  not  a  little  taken  aback. 

"I  do." 

"You  knew  the  Joneses,  you  said?" 

"Slightly.  The  'old'— the  father  is 
dead.  Died  of  the  fire — indirectly — 
brooding  over  the  loss  of  his  daughter's 
fortune,  which,  along  with  his 
own,  he  saw  go  up  in  smoke.  Cold, 
isn't  it?  Now  that  I  have  heard  your 
story  out,  I  may  go  in,  I  suppose?" 


"Not  till  you  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion: Say,  have  you  ever  thought  of 
marrying  again?" 

"No.  Why  do  you  ask?  What  a 
question !" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  was  just  wondering 
—that's  all." 

On  the  doorsteps  sat  the  two,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  resplendent  California 
sunset,  silent  as  watchers  of  a  tragic 
conflagration.  Suddenly  the  widow 
asked: 

"Of  course,  you  are  divorced  from 
her — your  wife?" 

"No,  to  tell  the  truth,  I'm  not." 

"How's  that?" 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  see,  I'm 
a  Roman  Catholic — kind  of — and  then 
it  never  once  occurred  to  me  to  marry 
again  until — until — very  recently." 

The  frail  woman  got  up,  unassisted, 
not  without  difficulty,  looked  down  on 
him,  and  remarked: 

"I,  too,  am  a  Roman  Catholic,  not 
a  kind  of,  but  real.  I  have  no  use  for 
divorce.  Marriage  is  not  only  till 
death  part,  but  forever." 

As  if  in  response  to  her  air  of  final- 
ity, Tom  rose  and  let  himself  drop, 
slowly,  step  by  step,  to  the  sidewalk. 
There  he  turned,  to  voice  his  reluctant 
acquiescence  in  the  approved  tone  of 
eternal  farewell: 

"Of  course,  if  you  loved  your — hus- 
band, it's  another  thing.  I  didn't  love 
my — wife,  I  suppose  I  must  call  her. 
The  marriage  was  never  consummated. 
Even  the  Church  takes  cognizance  of 
that— doesn't  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  and,  what's  more,  I 
don't  care." 

"Nothing  could  induce  you  to 
marry  again?"  Tom's  tone  was  con- 
ciliatory. 

"Nothing." 

"But  why?    Kind  of  lonely,  isn't — " 

"Haven't  I  just  told  you !  I  did  love 
my  husband — do  love  him.  There!" 

"Well,  good-bye,  then — glad  to  have 
met  you." 

Hastily  the  widow  threw  her  vail 
back.  Cheeks  as  well  as  lips  had  now 
a  suspicion  of  color. 

But  Tom  Smith  was  already  gone, 
toppling  down  the  street,  moodily 
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stroking  his  great  auburn  beard.  There,  in  the  hallway,  beside     the 

The  widow  took   one   step — two —  well-known     before-the-fire     hatrack, 

three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  steps  af-  she  was  found  not  five  minutes  after- 

ter  him.     Then  she  stumbled  up  the  wards  by  no  other  than  Tom  Smith, 
stairs  again,  fumbled  with  the  latch-         Womanlike,  no  sooner  was  she  om 

key  like  a  drunkard,  and  when  at  last  her  feet  again,  than     she     inquired 

she  made  an  entry  into  1821,  it  was  but  lightly : 

to  fall  headlong,  and  sob  her  heart  out         "Oh,  it's  you,  is  it!    Wh-what  did 

for  the  husband  she  had  loved  and  lost  you  come  back  for?" 
— loved  once  and  for  all   time,  lost         "Hell !    I'm  your  husband,  ain't  I  ? — 

twice.  and  neither  of  us  believes  in  divorce !" 


THE    DAY    RETURNING 


BT    MART    BURR 


Beyond  the  vista  of  Ionic  columns 

I  see  the  thronged  and  gayly  gleaming  field, 

And  countless  youths  for  playful  combat  burning — 

High-hearted,  by  the  Gods  immortal  steeled — 

The  games  of  Marathon,  the  day  returning. 

In  Marathon,  the  low,  blue  sky  is  bending, 
To  kiss  those  gleaming  columns  by  the  way; 
And  myriad  grasses  wave  like  waters  flowing 
About  their  base,  and,  shadowed,  doubly  sway 
Toward  meadow  grasses,  silent,  farther  growing. 

And  farther,  farthest,  down  the  billowed  meadow 
That  rolls  in  summer  welcome  to  the  sea, 
The  tilting  lances  of  the  grass  are  breaking, 
Where  young  feet  bound  in  careless  ecstasy. 
The  columned  halls  are  all  with  echo  waking. 

We  covet  this  the  greedy  years  have  stolen ; 
We  fain  would  stretch  a  hand  across  to  them 
Who  conquered,  love,  or  force,  or  fame  obeying. 
What  wished-for  stars  in  youth  s  bright  diadem 
Were  those  young  hearts  with  high  emotion  swaying1? 

Our  hearts  beat  warmly  for  the  child  of  Hellas; 

And  lingers,  where  the  waves  and  grasses  flow, 

A  whisper  of  her  sons,  her  vanished  daughters, 

The  laureled  ones,  of  whom  we  only  know, 

They  loved,  they  strove  and  laughed  by  the  Aegean  waters. 


THE    TIE 


BT    ONET    FRED    SWEET 


THE  words  were  no  more  than 
spoken  that  made  him  and 
Inga  man  and  wife  before 
Graham,  with  his  brain  long 
trained  to  be  analytical,  had  felt  that 
the  thing  had  been  an  awful  mistake. 
Two  weeks  later  as  he  walked  home 
after  an  unusually  trying  spell  at  the 
office,  he  felt  certain  that  the  time  had 
come,  even  after  so  short  an  experi- 
ence, when  he  and  the  girl  should,  for 
the  sake  of  each  other,  go  their  sepa- 
rate ways  again. 

Somehow,  with  the  added  responsi- 
bility of  the  marriage,  the  lonesome 
city  at  midnight  had  never  oppressed 
him  so  sorely,  and  as  he  climbed  the 
dark  stairs  to  his  old  room  that  had 
become  "their  room,"  his  heart  was 
heavy  with  its  ache. 

The  snap  of  the  button  on  the  elec- 
tric globe  did  not  awaken  her,  and  for 
a  moment  the  man  stood  motionless 
under  the  flood  of  light.  She  lay  on 
the  pillows  in  the  deep  sleep  of  youth 
— the  straight,  whitish  hair  gracefully 
disheveled,  her  red  lips  parted  by  some 
dream. 

Turning,  Graham  caught  his  own  re- 
flection in  the  mirror,  and  instinctively 
quit  the  frown  that  deepened  the  lines 
unattractively  on  his  forehead.  Then 
he  sought  the  deep  arm  chair  in  which 
he  had  mused  and  studied  so  much, 
rolled  and  lit  a  cigarette,  and  turned 
again  to  the  picture  of  his  wife  on  the 
bed. 

His  own  thoughts  seemed  to  have 
aroused  her,  for,  fighting  for  an  instant 
the  hands  of  sleep,  she  raised  on  an 
elbow  and  returned  his  troubled  gaze. 
"I  was  just  thinking,  Inga,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I  was  wondering  if  you — if 
either  of  us,  was  happy  with  this  new 
'stunt.' " 


"You're  not  mad  because  I  mixed 
the  papers,  are  you?"  she  answered, 
half-awake.  "I  wanted  to  help  you.  I 
thought  I  was  straightening  things  out 
a  little." 

"That  was  nothing — nothing  in  it- 
self," he  interrupted.  "And  yet  it 
meant  a  great  deal,  just  as  every  little 
misunderstanding  between  us  these 
last  two  weeks  has  meant.  We're  so 
different  from  each  other.  I'm  afraid 
— I  know  we  can  never  get  on." 

She  was  alert  now.  Her  eyes  were 
opened  wide,  and  her  lower  lip  trem- 
bled. 

"Oh,  I'm  a  brute,"  he  hastened,  "but 
I'm  thinking  as  much  of  you  as  myself. 
What  do  you  care  for  my  dreams — my 
work?  It's  plainer  to  me  every  day, 
Inga,  to  go  on  this  way  will  get  me  no- 
where. I  haven't  lifted  a  pen  at  home 
since  you  came.  It's  going  to  mean 
that  in  a  little  while  life  will  be  un- 
bearably sordid  for  us  both.  It's  been 
hard  enough  to  live  on  the  salary  I  get 
with  just  myself  to  take  care  of  and 
live  decently.  I'm  sick  of  the  pros- 
pects. I'm  tired  of  it." 

He  had  not  intended  to  say  so  much. 
He  had  not  realized  how  worn  out  from 
the  night's  work  he  was.  His  face  was 
white,  and  his  nerves  were  shaking. 
Throwing  the  cigarette  to  the  floor,  he 
stamped  fretfully  upon  the  burning 
end.  When  he  looked  up  he  saw  that 
her  face  was  hidden  in  the  pillows.  She 
was  crying. 

The  tears  caused  him  further  dis- 
gust. He  had  expected  her  to  protest. 
He  wanted  her  to. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  staring 
vacantly  at  the  wall,  the  failures  of  his 
life  revealing  themselves — the  ambi- 
tions that  had  always  fallen  just  short 
of  realization,  dreams  that  had  been  too 
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idealistic  to  materialize.  And  yet  he 
told  himself  that  never  before  had  he 
made  such  a  tangible,  terrible  mistake 
as  his  marriage  had  been.  It  was  the 
thought  of  its  wearing  on  his  tired 
nerves,  not  for  days,  but  for  weeks — 
years — that  had  exasperated  him  to 
the  limit. 

He  was  enough  of  a  psychologist  to 
figure  out  how  it  had  all  happened — 
the  afternoon  off  from  the  grind  of  the 
newspaper  office,  the  touch  of  spring 
in  the  out-of-doors,  the  charm  of  her 
youth  and  health  and  innocence  when 
she  had  come  to  wait  on  him  in  the 
dingy  little  restaurant.  And  the  time 
had  come  with  his  ten  years  out  of  col- 
lege, devoted  to  recording  the  crime 
and  scandal  of  the  big  town  for  a  slave 
driving  city  editor,  when  those  attri- 
butes which  she  had  personified  were 
fast  waning,  if  not  altogether  obliter- 
ated in  his  own  make-up. 

She  had  blushed  at  his  nicely  turned 
compliment  that  had  followed  the 
prompt  bringing  of  a  steak  from  the 
noisy,  greasy  kitchen,  and  the  blush, 
being  real,  enchanted  him.  It  was 
ridiculous,  the  cheapness  of  the  ab- 
surd beginning.  How  shocked  his 
clergyman  father  in  the  little  town  out 
in  the  distant  State  would  be  to  learn 
of  his  son's  affair  with  a  "hasher"  who 
talked  with  a  marked  foreign  accent! 
Graham  laughed  mirthlessly.  His 
father  had  always  been  so  sure  that  his 
son  would  some  day  write  a  great 
book. 

God  only  knew  he  had  tried  hard 
enough  to  succeed.  His  literary  ambi- 
tions had  made  him  a  bloodless 
"grind"  at  college,  and  he  had  looked 
like  an  old  man  at  twenty-five.  For  ten 
years  he  had  come  home  from  work  in 
the  stuffy,  artificially  lighted  news- 
paper office,  that  made  possible  his 
bread  and  butter,  and  toiled  over  his 
own  cherished  manuscripts  until  morn- 
ing. But  somehow  the  thoughts  that 
surged  in  his  brain  had  never  found 
proper  expression.  At  least  the  editors 
had  always  sent  back  his  offerings  with 
cold,  impersonal  slips. 

And  yet,  he  could  win — that  is,  he 
could  have  won,  if  she  had  not  come 


into  his  life  to  distract  his  every  avail- 
able hour  for  work  with  her  lack  of  in- 
terest in  his  writings,  and  her  "low- 
browed" prattlings. 

And  in  Graham's  analysis,  he  won- 
dered why  in  the  devil  she  had  mar- 
ried him.  Ah,  she  was  a  mere  puppet 
of  fate  sent  to  keep  him  down,  that  was 
all.  Why  had  he,  a  man  satiated  with 
the  mistakes  of  others,  become  a  vic- 
tim to  a  circumstance  that  would  not 
have  caught  an  ordinary  plowboy  in 
its  meshes. 

As  he  undressed,  turned  out  the  light 
and  crept  into  bed  beside  her,  the  girl 
gave  vent  to  a  subdued  sob. 

"Don't  cry,"  he  complained  sarcas- 
tically. "It's  time  to  get  some  sleep." 

Late  in  the  morning  he  awoke  to  the 
rattle  of  wagons  in  the  alley  below. 
For  half  a  day  his  hurriedly  dashed 
news  stories  had  been  on  the  street, 
and  the  city  had  read  them  either  at 
breakfast  or  on  the  crowded  cars.  To- 
night there  would  be  something  else  to 
sweat  over  in  order  to  furnish  a  front 
page  feature,  and  by  noon  again  the 
paper  would  be  on  pantry  shelves  and 
in  the  gutters. 

Somehow,  the  details  of  the  room 
impressed  him  more  than  usual  as  he 
let  the  window  shade  fly  up  with  a 
clatter.  The  red  wall  paper,  with  its 
huge  figures  seemed  more  glaring,  the 
carpet  looked  a  bit  more  frayed,  and 
the  musty  atmosphere  of  the  place 
had  a  haunting  odor.  For  a  moment, 
Graham  studied  the  accustomed  en- 
vironment, then  suddenly  sat  upright 
in  bed  with  a  stare. 

The  girl  was  gone. 

As  he  shaved,  Graham  mused  un- 
comfortably concerning  the  entire  epi- 
sode, and  the  turn  it  had  taken. 

"Well,"  he  commented  between 
slashes  of  the  razor,  "it  was  my  first 
experience  with  a  woman  anyhow — 
if  that's  any  balm  to  my  conscience. 
Poor  kid!  I  never  supposed  I  would 
become  such  a  tyrant." 

That  night  he  tried  to  go  to  work 
again  on  the  book.  There  was  plenty 
of  chance.  The  room  was  still  and 
vacant — strangely  so.  The  papers 
were  all  in  place.  There  was  no  noise 
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at  hand  to  bother  just  when  his  brain 
was  struggling  to  turn  a  phrase. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat,  the  materials 
ready  for  his  wits,  but  he  only  stared 
— stared  at  the  room  that  was  so 
empty.  On  the  dresser  his  eye  caught 
a  glimpse  of  pink  ribbon.  Slowly  he 
reached  to  clutch  it  in  his  fingers.  It 
was  something  she  had  left  in  the  hur- 
ried packing  of  her  belongings.  He 
still  held  the  bit  of  silk  when  dawn 
crept  through  the  windows;  and  the 
paper  before  him  had  not  been 
scratched  by  a  pen. 

Night  after  night  he  tried  to  write, 
and  dawn  after  dawn  found  the  white 
paper  without  a  line.  Constantly  he 
caught  himself  turning  suddenly  from 
the  table  to  make  sure  that  she  was 
not  watching  him  from  the  bed.  One 
night  he  threw  down  his  pen  and  rum- 
maged over  all  his  old  girl  photographs 
from  a  bureau  drawer — girls  he  had 
known  at  home  and  at  college — girls, 
he  told  himself,  who  might  have 
helped  him  in  his  work. 

But  instead  of  distracting,  the  faces 
all  appeared  colorless. 

The  book — ah,  yes,  he  must  finish 
that.  Some  of  the  passages  written 
way  back  in  the  days  when  his  essays 
had  been  the  pride  of  college  profes- 
sors were  to  be  revised  and  incorpor- 
ated. He  was  free,  unhampered  to 
complete  the  work. 

He  grew  thinner  as  he  struggled 
with  the  manuscript,  with  the  almost 
unbearable  heat  of  his  morning  sleep- 
ing hours  telling  him  that  the  city  was 
suffering  another  summer.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  newspaper  assign- 
ments that  he  tried  to  find  Inga.  He 
ate  at  all  the  different  restaurants, 
thinking  that  perhaps  she  had  gone 
back  to  her  work  as  a  waitress,  but  he 
did  not  find  her.  He  found  himself 
reading  his  own  paper,  thinking  that  he 
might  gain  some  clue.  His  eager  in- 
quiries carried  him  everywhere  that  he 
thought  she  might  have  found  ser- 
vice. 

That  winter  the  boys  kept  reminding 
him  at  the  office  of  how  badly  he 
looked.  His  listlessness  brought  re- 
bukes from  the  profane  city  editor, 


and  even  the  unsympathetic  landlady 
at  the  rooming  house  offered  her  favor- 
ite prescription  for  a  tonic. 

One  evening  while  Graham  was 
lunching  with  Watson,  the  political 
writer,  Watson  suddenly  glanced  up 
from  his  plate  to  laugh  reminiscently. 

"By  the  way,  Graham,"  he  began.  "I 
met  an  old  boyhood  friend  of  yours  the 
other  day:  said  he  chummed  with  you 
in  the  little  old  home  town  and  roomed 
with  you  at  college. 

"Walliams!"  interjected  Graham. 

"He  asked  all  about  you,"  laughed 
Watson.  "He  said  that  as  a  kid  in 
school  you  were  the  most  sensitive 
proposition  he  had  ever  known — said 
your  heart  was  like  a  baby's,  and  your 
sentimental  ism  was  fierce.  He  could 
not  believe  me  when  I  hastened  to  in- 
form him  that  you  were  the  coldest, 
most  cruel,  and  most  cynical  man  on 
the  staff.  I  told  him  that  you  had 
probed  so  many  heart  wounds  for 
stories  that  there  wasn't  a  genuine 
throb  of  sympathy  left  in  your  system. 

"I  told  him,"  continued  Watson, 
"how  you  had  forced  suicides  in  their 
dying  breaths  to  tell  you  how  the 
poison  felt,  how  you  had  always  been 
the  man  chosen  to  break  the  news  to 
the  embezzler's  wife  in  order  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  how  she  bore  up.  I 
told  him  that  you  had  covered  every 
sort  of  a  story  that  dealt  with  human 
anguish,  and  that  you  wrote  the  stuff 
with  a  cigarette  in  your  mouth  while 
you  laughed  over  the  risque  jokes  of 
the  fellow  across  the  room." 

"I  must  have  changed  some  in  these 
ten  years,  then,"  quietly  concluded 
Graham. 

It  was  on  a  wild  March  night  that  he 
was  sent  out  to  interview  a  big  banker 
at  Cedar  Heights.  The  car  that  he 
caught  near  the  office  was  crowded, 
and  he  flung  himself  dispiritedly  in  a 
rear  seat,  turning  up  his  coat  collar 
that  he  might  thus  shut  himself  as 
much  as  possible  from  fellow  passen- 
gers, and  thus  save  his  snapping 
nerves.  It  was  still  dusk  when  he 
landed  in  the  suburb,  and  he  noticed 
that  in  the  touches  of  country  there 
was  a  hint  of  another  spring.  Melted 
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snow  was  trickling  in  the  gutters,  and 
in  the  heavens  could  be  heard  the  honk 
of  north-bound  geese. 

In  the  midst  of  his  melancholy  mus- 
ing caused  by  the  season's  memories 
and  impressions,  Graham  reached  the 
right  house  nnmber — a  big  place  set 
well  back  in  the  dignity  of  spacious 
surroundings.  Old  Moneybags  might 
not  talk,  he  figured,  but  he  would  re- 
sort to  all  the  old  tactics  of  his  craft, 
As  he  rang,  the  footsteps  of  the  maid 
could  be  heard  in  the  hall,  and  she 
stood  indistinct  in  the  twilight  as  the 
door  opened. 

"You — you "  came  her  cry  in 

husky  accusation. 

"Inga!" 

She  was  composed  in  an  instant,  and 
alertly  warded  off  his  eager  ap- 
proaches. 

"My  employer  is  gone,"  she  ex- 
plained coolly.  "He  has  instructed  me 
to  tell  the  press  that  he  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  on  the  bank  matter." 

"But  you!"  Graham  interrupted. 
"My  God,  how  I've  missed  you;  how 
I've  hunted  for  you  everywhere — 
everywhere!  It  was  meant  that  we 
should  meet  again  this  way,  just  as  it 
was  meant  that  we  should  marry.  I've 
paid  for  that  selfish,  miserable  night, 
Inga." 

"I've  come  to  hate  you,"  she  an- 


swered carefully.    "I  want  you  to  go." 

For  a  moment  they  stood  there  in  the 
darkened  house,  the  emotion  of  their 
faces  hidden.  Then  came  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  small,  far-off  cry.  The 
woman,  hearing  it,  turned  and  hurried 
down  the  hall.  Graham  followed,  and 
in  the  back  bedroom  he  saw  her  bend 
over  a  tiny  cot  and  gently  lift  a  white 
bundle  in  her  arms.  It  was  some  time 
before  she  looked  up.  When  she  did, 
there  were  tears  on  her  cheeks. 

"You  haven't  seen  him,"  she  apolo- 
gized, lifting  the  cloth  from  the  chubby 
face. 

Crimson  came  to  Graham's  pale 
face.  Then  a  great  joy  lit  his  tired 
eyes.  Bending  over  the  bundle,  he 
pressed  the  tiny  lips  against  his  own. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  mother;  she  did 
not  resist. 

From  the  window  could  be  seen  the 
streaked  sky  of  the  dying  spring  day, 
and  for  a  moment  they  stood  watching 
the  changing  horizon  together. 

"But  your  books,"  she  faltered  fin- 
ally. "The  things  I  would  spoil  again 
for  you." 

"Damn  the  books,"  he  answered 
soberly.  "We're  going  out  somewhere 
where  there  will  be  a  home  of  our  own 
and  a  garden.  And  the  boy — he's  go- 
ing to  grow  up  to  laugh  and  have  rosy 
cheeks  like  his  mother's." 


THE    PERSONAL    EQUATION 


BY    HARRT    COWEL.L, 


How  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view! 

A  pessimist  saw  mirrored  in  a  lake 
God's  cloudless  heavens.    "My,  but  things  look  blue!" 

He  grumbled,  gave  his  head  a  sorry  shake. 

An  optimist,  the  while  God's  thunders  shook 
The  earth,  saw  daggers  gleam  before  his  eyes : 

His  irresistible,  "How  bright  things  look!" 

Disarmed  Death's  self,  made  smile  the  o'ercast  skies. 


DON   ARTURO'S    CLOSE    CALL 


BT     FLORENCE    E.    BROOKS 


THE  CHANGE  from  blinding 
sunlight  outside  the  Mission 
church  to  the  deep  gloom  of 
its  interior  made  Don  Ar- 
turo  wink  stupidly,  as  he  made  his  way 
toward  the  Senoritas  de  Moreno,  kneel- 
ing with  their  duenna  among  the  black 
robed  worshipers.  Standing  with  fold- 
ed arms,  he  scarce  let  his  eyes  wander 
from  the  meekly  bowed  head  of  Dona 
Mercedes,  draped  in  its  black  rebosa. 

"Surely,"  he  thought,  "as  she  passes 
out  I'll  have  at  least  a  dazzling  smile, 
revealing  her  little  white  teeth,  and 
perhaps  even  a  saucy  glance  from  her 
downcast  eyes." 

At  the  sudden  tap  upon  his  arm,  he 
turned  quickly  upon  his  bosom  friend, 
Don  Jose. 

"Sh!"  whispered  the  latter,  observ- 
ing Don  Arturo  about  to  whisper  a 
protest  to  the  interruption.  "I've  but 
a  moment,  Arturo — friends  are  waiting 
for  me  outside.  I  stopped  to  ask  you 
to  give  this  note  to  Dona  Manuela.  You 
can  easily  slip  it  into  her  hand." 

"But  why  not  you,  Jose?" 

"I'm  off  at  once  for  the  rancho." 

For  the  life  of  him,  Don  Arturo 
could  not  entirely  repress  the  smoth- 
ered exclamation  of  annoyance.  Would 
not  complying  with  this  request  inter- 
fere somewhat  with  his  own  plans? 

"Oh,  well,"  he  returned  grudgingly, 
"give  me  the  note,  and  if  old  Catalina 
catches  me,  remember,  you  take  the 
blame." 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Don  Jose, 
handing  it  to  him,  "and  I  wish  you  all 
success  with  your  own  senorita." 

Don  Jose  had  hardly  disappeared 
when  there  was  a  commotion  among 
the  worshipers,  and  Don  Arturo,  see- 
ing that  mass  was  over,  went  outside. 

Placing  the  note  in  the    hands    of 


Dona  Manuela  proved  no  easy  task, 
for  the  duenna  kept  grim  watch  over 
her  charges.  At  last  he  succeeded, 
not,  however,  without  the  jealous  eyes 
of  her  cousin  detecting  the  act. 

Don  Arturo  tried  to  conciliate  her 
by  whispering:  "The  rose  nestling  in 
your  hair,  Senorita,  is  very  beautiful." 

"But  it  is  not  for  such  as  you, 
Senor,"  she  snapped,  with  a  wilful  toss 
of  her  pretty  head. 

"Here,  then,  Senor,  is  another  just 
as  beautiful.  Wear  it  for  me,"  sug- 
gested Dona  Manuela. 

Sweeping  his  sombrero  to  the  ground 
in  graceful  obeisance,  Don  Arturo  ac- 
cepted the  flower,  and  placed  it  upon 
the  breast  of  his  short  black  velvet 
jacket.  Covertly  watching  Dona  Mer- 
cedes turn  and  join  the  duenna,  he 
noted  the  red  blood  flame  hotly  be- 
neath the  pale  olive  of  her  cheek,  and 
thought:  "There,  now,  it's  just  as  I 
knew  it  would  be.  Because  of  Jose's 
love  letter  to  the  cousin,  there'll  be 
nothing  but  trouble  for  me.  I  must 
make  my  peace  with  Mercedes  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

He  rode  to  the  rancho  late  that  af- 
ternoon. In  the  patio  he  tied  his  horse 
and  seated  himself  upon  the  edge  of 
the  corridor  upon  which  Dona  Mer- 
cedes and  the  Senora  Clara  were  work- 
ing in  a  desultory  manner  upon  the  in- 
evitable lace  work. 

Throwing  him  a  cool  nod,  Dona 
Mercedes  laid  aside  the  altar  cloth 
she  was  engaged  upon,  and,  picking 
up  her  guitar,  began  strumming  it  and 
humming  softly  to  herself.  Her  man- 
ner implied  that,  for  her,  at  least,  Don 
Arturo  did  not  exist. 

Watching  her,  he  smoked  one  after 
another  of  those  little  black  cigar- 
retos,  and  inwardly  cursed  unkind  fate 
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for  placing  him  in  such  an  equivocal 
position.  If  only  the  Senora  Clara 
would  leave  them  alone  together  but 
a  moment  he  would  explain  all  to  Mer- 
cedes, it  being  quite  evident  that 
Senorita  Manuela  had  not  done  so. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
the  Senora  bustled  off  about  her  work, 
and  Don  Arturo,  throwing  aside  his 
cigarette,  approached  Dona  Mercedes. 

"Why  do  you  spurn  me,  Senorita," 
he  began.  "It  is  as  if  you  do  not  wish 

to  see  me.  Is  it  because  of  that  letter 
j " 

"Surely  not.  That  is  of  no  interest 
to  me." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  but  did 
not  raise  her  eyes. 

For  a  moment  only  Don  Arturo  was 
nonplussed;  then  he  tried  to  take  her 
hand.  Like  a  flash  it  shot  upward, 
boxing  .his  ear.  A  flush  suffused  his 
face,  but  before  he  could  speak  she 
turned  upon  him  in  a  fury. 

"No,  Senor,  never  again  shall  you 
kiss  my  hand ;  for  that  there  are  others 
more  deserving." 

And  rising  hastily,  she  entered  the 
house,  leaving  him  to  take  his  depart- 
ure. 

His  mind  was  occupied  with  bitter 
thoughts  as  he  rode  through  the  dusk 
along  the  quiet  road.  He  awoke  to 
find  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  horsemen  who,  despite  his 
strong  resistance,  overpowered  him. 
Fastening  his  arms  behind  his  back, 
they  forced  him  to  ride  with  them. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  party 
stopped  before  a  deserted  two-room 
adobe  hut,  and,  dismounting,  dragged 
Don  Arturo  within.  Thrusting  him 
upon  the  bare,  earthern  floor  of  the  in- 
ner room,  they  proceeded  to  carouse 
in  the  outer  one.  Looking  through  the 
doorway,  he  saw  them  seat  themselves 
about  an  upturned  cask.  In  the  center 
of  this  improvised  table  they  placed  a 
bottle  in  which  was  stuck  a  candle- 
end,  and  Don  Arturo  noted  with  scarce 
comprehending  eyes  that  it  leaned  tip- 
sily,  its  grease  running  down  the  bottle 
neck.  Scattered  upon  the  top  of  the 
cask  were  playing  cards  and  empty 
bottles,  while  other  bottles  containing 


aguariente  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
among  the  company. 

A  youth  with  sombrero  pushed  well 
back  upon  his  head  was  in  the  act  of 
draining  one. 

"Malediction!"  he  stormed,  flinging 
the  empty  bottle  through  the  doorway, 
and  barely  missing  Don  Arturo;  "it's 
always  my  luck  to  get  the  last  drain- 
ing." 

"But  you  are  first  with  the  girls, 
Manuel,"  condoled  another,  wtih  a 
wink. 

"Oh,  the  girls!  How  about  your- 
self?" retorted  the  youth.  "Didn't  I 
see  you  snatch  the  little  Mercedes  from 
under  her  duenna's  eyes  one  day  after 
mass?  And  that,  too,  when  Arturo 
stood  waiting.  They  say  she  is  all  but 
promised  to  him." 

Don  Arturo  winced,  but  held  his 
breath  as  Ramon  de  Moreno  cried  with 
sudden  fury: 

"Never  will  I  allow  my  cousin  to 
wed  with  him.  It  is  for  that — and 
other  matters — I've  brought  him  here 
to-night.  You  will  see." 

"Here's  to  the  fair  Mercedes!" 
shouted  an  inebriate,  knocking  his 
empty  bottle  against  another's  full  one. 

"You've  had  enough,"  growled  de 
Moreno.  "Soon  there'll  be  none  sober 
enough  to  advise  with  me  about  Ar- 
turo." 

"Give  him  a  short  shrift,  then, 
Ramon.  Remember  he  left  our  com- 
pany, and  holds  himself  too  good  for 
us." 

"All  in  good  time,  boys,"  promised 
de  Moreno.  "And  don't  forget  I  settle 
with  him  first." 

"So  that's  the  way  the  wind  blows! 
I  thought  you  seemed  over-anxious  to 
get  him,"  sneered  another  young  man. 

As  Don  Arturo  lay  watching  and 
listening,  he  suddenly  raised  his  head 
and  looked  about  the  dark  little  room 
in  search  of  a  window.  Evidently  his 
only  hope  lay  in  the  fact  that  his  cap- 
tors were  fast  drinking  themselves  in- 
to a  state  of  slumber;  that  is,  all  but  de 
Moreno,  who  remained  alertly  on 
watch. 

"The  fellow's  a  fiend,"  thought  Don 
Arturo,  watching  his  captor. 


DON  ARTURO'S  CLOSE  CALL. 
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It  was  well  past  midnight  when  de 
Moreno  went  to  the  outer  door  and 
looked  at  the  sky.  Turning  back,  he 
deliberately  kicked  one  of  the 
sleepers. 

The  man  grunted  and  again  sank  in- 
to sleep.  Once  more  de  Moreno  kicked 
him  several  times,  this  time  with  no 
gentle  foot. 

"For  Dios!"  complained  the  dis- 
turbed sleeper.  "Quit!" 

"Get  up  and  help  me,  Joaquin." 

"Parque?"  grunted  the  other,  sleep- 

fly. 

"To  help  me  put  Arturo  upon  a 
horse." 

Being  securely  bound,  Don  Arturo 
was  helpless  to  protest.  "Tell  the 
boys  to  wait  here  for  me,  Joaquin.  I'll 
not  be  long." 

"Joaquin  Morales,"  cried  Don  Ar- 
turo, as  the  man  turned  away,  "you 
used  to  be  my  friend ;  surely  you'll  not 
stand  by  and  see  me  murdered?" 

Morales  wavered,  then  turned  to  de 
Moreno. 

"You  intend  him  no  harm,  Ramon? 
You'll  not  kill  him?" 

"No;  I'll  teach  him  a  lesson  not  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  my  cousin, 
Mercedes." 

"You  know,  Arturo,"  reminded  Mo- 
rales, "when  we  elected  Ramon  our 
leader,  we  agreed  to  obey  him  blindly. 
He  has  given  his  word  not  to  take  your 
life." 

"His  word!"  scoffed  Don  Arturo; 
"what's  it  worth?" 

"I'll  show  you,"  cried  de  Moreno, 
angrily. 

Snatching  the  bridle  of  Don  Arturo's 
horse,  he  sprang  upon  his  own  mount 
and  started  away.  Riding  slowly  for 
two  hours,  they  found  themselves  up- 
on the  beach. 

"He  intends  leaving  me  in  some 
quicksand,"  thought  Don  Arturo. 

But  passing  one  after  another  of  the 
evil  places,  his  spirits  rose. 

"Perhaps  after  all  I'll  have  a  chance 
to  fight  for  my  life." 

Back  in  the  hut  he  had  discovered 
the  futility  of  struggling  with  his 
bonds.  The  rope  holding  his  wrists 
crossed  behind  his  back,  cut  deeply  in- 


to the  flesh  and  bound  him  to  the  sad- 
dle. 

The  moon  had  set,  but  a  cold,  white 
starlight  lighted  the  sky  when  they  ar- 
rived at  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea.  Here  the  rocky  coast  was 
perforated  by  many  caves,  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  some  of  which  high  tide 
penetrated.  At  the  mouth  of  one  of 
these  latter,  de  Moreno  stopped,  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  soon  had  the 
bound  Don  Arturo  on  the  sand. 

"Free  my  hands  and  return  my 
knife,"  demanded  the  prisoner,  "and 
we'll  soon  settle  this  quarrel,  or  are 
you  too  cowardly  to  give  me  a  chance 
for  my  life?" 

"Wait.  I'll  show  you,"  promised  de 
Moreno,  with  a  wicked  chuckle.  "Let 
me  tell  you,  Senor,  never  shall  my 
cousin  wed  you.  Sooner  would  I  put 
a  knife  in  her  heart — and  in  yours." 

"Neither  will  she  wed  you,"  sneered 
Don  Arturo.  "Father  Tomaso  will  not 
allow  it,  and  that  you  know  well." 

"Will  you  come  along  now,  or  shall 
I  assist  you?" 

"Assistance  be  hanged! — and  you 
also  for  a  cutthroat !  Oh,  had  I  but  half 
a  chance  with  you!" 

"It's  a  pity  I  don't  slit  that  tongue 
of  yours,"  cried  de  Moreno,  with  an 
oath. 

After  a  struggle  he  succeeded  in 
dragging  Don  Arturo  inside  the  cave, 
where,  again  binding  his  ankles  to- 
gether, he  left  him  to  his  fate. 

A  few  hours  later  faint  daylight 
crept  through  the  cave  opening,  and 
Don  Arturo  saw  he  was  lying  at  the 
extreme  inner  end.  From  the  opening 
the  ground  sloped  gradually  upward 
till  reaching  the  roof  at  the  far  end. 
Evidently  de  Moreno  hoped  at  high 
tide  to  drown  him  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 

Don  Arturo  realized  that  the  water 
would  creep  slowly  but  surely  upon 
him.  Even  at  that  moment  it  was  in- 
side the  entrance,  and  he  knew  the 
cave  would  be  filled  at  high  tide,  be- 
cause just  over  his  head  were  barna- 
cles and  other  sea  creatures  clinging 
to  the  rocks. 

For  a  time  he  was  numb  with  horror; 
then  he  resumed  his  struggles,  gritting 
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his  teeth  with  pain  as  the  rope  cut  into 
the  raw  flesh.  But  his  struggles  were 
unavailing. 

"It  will  only  prolong  my  misery,"  he 
thought  bitterly.  "Better  for  me  to 
roll  face  downward  in  the  water  and 
end  all  at  once."  But  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  made  him  hesitate. 
"I'll  wait  till  the  water  reaches  my 
feet;  then  I'll  do  it,"  he  decided. 

Rolling  upon  an  elbow,  he  watched 
the  waves  with  fascinated  eyes.  He 
counted  them,  noting  that  the  ninth, 
like  an  uneasy  serpent,  slipped  far  into 
the  cave.  It  greedily  lapped  the  rocky 
floor  till  it  covered  an  abalone  shell, 
and  the  creature  within  slowly  opened 
and  thirstily  drank  the  sea  water. 

"To  it  the  rising  flood  brings  life ;  to 
me,  death,"  bitterly  speculated  Don 
Arturo. 

Soon  the  abalone  shell  was  covered 
by  each  successive  wave,  and  the  water 
had  climbed  up  a  third  of  the  cave's 
entrance. 

"How  fast  my  time  is  slipping 
away!"  thought  Don  Arturo. 

At  last  a  wave  more  venturesome 
than  its  fellows  touched  his  feet,  bring- 
ing to  him  a  fresh  realization  of  his  ap- 
proaching last  moment,  and  he  strug- 
gled desperately  to  free  his  hands  from 
the  ropes. 


At  that  instant  a,  voice  called  faintly : 
"Arturo,  oh,  Arturo,  are  you  there  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  returned  quickly. 

"Oh,"  cried  Dona  Mercedes,  wading 
through  waves  that  nearly  swept  her 
from  her  feet,  and  falling  upon  her 
knees  beside  him,  "if  I  had  dreamed 
my  cousin  Ramon  could  be  such  a  fiend 
I'd  never  have  told  him  about  that  let- 
ter. And  if  I  hadn't  heard  him  talking 
at  his  window  after  midnight  with 
Joaquin  Morales,  I'd  never  have  known 
of  your  danger.  I  took  Ramon's  horse 
and  came  at  once,  for  I  was  resolved 
it  should  not  be  on  my  account  that 
he  robbed  Manuela  of  her  lover." 

The  cords  being  cut,  Don  Arturo 
struggled  to  his  feet,  and  she  found  his 
arms  about  her. 

"I  Manuela's  lover!"  he  cried.  "No, 
thine,  my  Mercedes.  It  is  thee  I  love. 
Surely  thou  must  have  known  it." 

"Oh,"  she  faltered,  her  great,  dark 
eyes  glowing  with  love.  "And  I 
thought  Manuela  was  thy  choice." 

A  huge  wave  rolled  itself  out  half 
way  to  the  end  of  the  cavern. 

"See!"  cried  trie  girl,  pointing; 
"they  will  swallow  us.  Come,  come 
quickly." 

"Hand  in  hand,  then,  Mercedes  mia. 
Together  we  will  brave  the  waves — 
and  life,"  returned  Don  Arturo. 


TO    A   SEA  SHELL 

BY    GL,K2fN    WARD   DRESBACH 

Out  on  the  wave-washed  sand  I  lifted  you, 

0  pearly-tinted  palace  called  a  shell, 

And  hearken  to  strange  sounds  that  in  you  dwell 
The  same  to-day  as  when  the  world  was  new. 

1  heard  the  whispered  words  of  love  found  true; 
I  heard  the  crooning  of  the  moon-kissed  swell, 
The  far  sweet  tinkle  of  a  fairy  bell, 

And  laughter  of  a  child-god  in  the  dew. 
Yet,  strange,  a  moment  after  came  the  moan 
Of  weary  waters  spent  with  passions  strong, 
And  sounds  of  strife,  then  guarded  whispering. 
O  sea  shell  on  the  long  white  sands  alone, 
You  house  the  echoes  of  a  world-old  song 
That  I  have  dreamed  yet  know  not  how  to  sing. 


THE    COWBOY 


BY    KING    KBL.LY 


A  SADDLE,  a  bridle  and  a 
lariat  rope  were  Ike  Wenn's 
tools  of  trade.  The  saddle 
had  been  his  pillow  for 
thirty  years  past.  His  head  was  on 
it  now  as  he  stared  up  at  the  prairie 
of  stars. 

"I  tell  you,  Ike,  we  can  'stick  up' 
that  train  and  be  back  into  the  Smoky 
Buttes  by  daylight.  Then  when  the 
excitement  has  had  time  to  cool,  we'll 
move  south  cautiously  into  Wyoming. 
We'll  buy  out  those  homesteaders  be- 
tween the  Big  Horn  River  and  Shell 
Creek,  and  start  a  cattle  ranch.  With 
the  streams  for  fences  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east  that  are  too  rough 
ever  to  bring  sheep  over  we  can  end 
our  days  in  peace  and  plenty." 

This  was  the  substance  of  a  propo- 
sition Ike's  two  partners  had  advanced 
to  him  off  and  on  for  the  last  two 
months.  As  usual,  one  lay  on  each 
side  of  him  several  rods  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  riders.  Emmett  Berry 
presented  most  of  the  arguments, 
Sandy  only  affirming  or  adding  to. 

They  were  in  the  last  night  camp  of 
the  greatest  cattle  round-up  Montana 
would  ever  see.  All  summer  the  Dia- 
mond outfit  had  scoured  the  east-cen- 
tral part  of  the  State  for  strays.  The 
Missouri  on  the  north,  the  Yellow- 
stone on  the  east  and  south,  the  Mus- 
sel-shell and  Porcupine  Rivers  on  the 
west,  had  always  been  the  natural 
boundaries  of  a  common  range  they 
shared. 

With  forty  of  the  best  riders  that 
could  be  secured,  they  had  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  coulees  and  sage- 
brush hills  of  this  vast  region.  And 
now  a  herd  of  many  thousand  wild- 
eyed  critters  pawed  and  bawled  on  a 
flat  in  Red  Water  basin. 


It  was  late  in  the  fall,  frost  was 
gathering  on  the  cured  grass  and  the 
cowboys  slept  under  an  added  blan- 
ket. The  round-up  was  over.  Only 
a  few  more  days  of  cutting  out  cows 
and  young  stock,  then  the  beef  cattle 
would  be  swum  across  the  Missouri, 
loaded  and  sent  to  Eastern  markets. 
Only  a  part  of  the  band  of  riders  was 
necessary  for  this.  Ike  and  his  two 
partners  were  among  those  who  pro- 
posed to  roll  their  beds. 

"I  tell  you,  Ike,  it  can  be  done," 
Emmett  insisted  in  low,  earnest  tones. 

"Of  course  it  can  be  done,"  Ike 
readily  agreed;  "it's  the  getting  away 
part  that  bothers  me." 

"Don't  we  know  every  foot  of  the 
ground  between  here  and  the  Big 
Horn  country?"  his  partner  reminded 
him. 

"Yes,  but  remember  that  telephones 
and  telegraphs  now  encircle  this  coun- 
try, and  the  electric  spark  travels 
faster  than  the  fleetest  horse." 

"We  know  the  water  holes  and  can 
stand  off  a  regiment  if  it  comes  to  a 
show-down." 

"The  West  isn't  what  it  used  to  be, 
Emmett.  There's  a  new,  unimagina- 
tive breed  of  beings  here  now  raising 
alfalfa  and  children,  whose  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  were  obtained  from 
the  family  story  paper,  and  are  not 
very  elastic.  They  all  have  a  rusty 
old  shotgun  somewhere  about  the 
house  which  they  are  ready  to  use  on 
occasions  with  the  courage  of  a 
fanatic." 

"You're  not  afraid,  Ike:  I  know  you 
too  well  for  that.  You  ain't  afraid  of 
nobody's  gun." 

"No,  you're  right.  I  ain't  afraid  of 
guns.  It's  the  reward,  that  goes  on 
and  on  to  tempt  the  budding  Hawk- 
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shaws  while  the  outlaw  sleeps  and 
dreams  that  he  has  been  forgotten  and 
is  safe.  That's  the  most  dangerous 
time  of  all.  He  gets  careless,  off  his 
guard  and  easily  trapped.  A  short 
proceedings  in  the  court  and  he  finds 
himself  behind  stone  and  steel,  sigh- 
ing for  the  old  hills  and  streams,  and 
whispering  to  the  unresponsive  silence 
of  his  cell :  'If  I  had  known!  If  I  had 
only  known!'" 

"Suppose  we  should  get  away  to  the 
Big  Horn  country  with  a  sack  of 
money,  and  buy  those  small  ranchers 
out.  The  first  thing  some  meddling 
neighbor  would  ask  himself  was 
where  we  got  the  money.  Any  ama- 
teur could  figure  out  that  cowboys  did 
the  job.  What  is  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  search  in  that  kind 
of  a  place? 

"The  neighbor  utters  his  suspicions. 
Then  some  stranger  appears  mysteri- 
ously, claims  to  be  a  prospector  or 
something  else,  and  tries  to  act  natu- 
ral. Then  comes  the  anxious,  watch- 
ful time  when  the  outlaw  tosses  ner- 
vously in  his  blankets  or  raises  up 
stealthily  as  the  night  wind  makes 
sounds  like  humans.  He  goes  to  town 
no  more.  His  caution  confirms  suspi- 
cion. He  is  harassed  from  all  sides. 
In  the  end,  he  takes  to  the  hills  for 
safety.  Should  he  become  tired  of 
hiding  and  enter  some  small  town, 
a  constable,  from  a  half-hidden  van- 
tage, will  draw  a  card  from  his  pocket, 
study  the  stranger  and  then  the  de- 
scription on  the  card,  until  back  to  the 
hills  seems  most  in  order.  Should  he 
tarry,  a  few  are  killed,  he  is  wounded, 
clings  to  the  horn  of  his  saddle  until 
his  panting  and  staggering  cayuse 
reaches  the  mountains,  and  drops 
heavily  to  the  ground.  His  horse 
crops  the  grass  nearby  for  a  while, 
then  stands  with  lowered  head  above 
him  until  he  dies. 

"Have  I  not  seen  men  come  into 
the  hills  with  a  bullet  in  their  flesh? 
Do  I  not  know  the  end  of  a  notorious 
bandit  whom  the  people  think  alive 
and  planning  more  mischief.  No, 
boys,  you  had  better  go  with  me  to 
South  America.  There's  plenty  of 


room  there.  It's  the  best  way,  I  think, 
to  still  the  cry  for  the  freedom  of 
mountains  and  plains. 

"No,  by  God!"  and  Emmett's  voice 
arose  above  the  point  of  caution. 
"These  hills  and  streams  and  basins 
are  mine.  I  rode  in  them  when  these 
chicken  ranchers  were  raising  corn  and 
hogs  along  the  Mississippi,  and  I'll 
die  in  them.  Jean  Berry  is  asleep  be- 
tween the  Shell  and  the  Big  Horn 
River  in  old  Wyoming,  and  no  sheep 
will  ever  bite  down  the  grass  over  her 
grave  or  taint  the  waters  of  Shell 
Creek.  Don't  matter  that  she'll  never 
know  it.  I  know  it,  and  that's  enough. 
She  hated  a  'woollyback,'  and  so  do  I. 
I'm  going  to  buy  that  ground. 

"You  say  the  cards  are  stacked 
against  us.  Then  I'll  slip  a  'cold 
deck'  in  on  them.  It's  going  to  happen, 
Ike,  and  we  want  you  to  go  in.  You're 
the  coolest  man  that  ever  struck  these 
parts,  and  we  want  you.  It's  our  only 
show  to  git  back  some  space.  Let 
others  compromise  with  these  people 
that  introduced  the  penny  and  the 
pencil,  if  they  want  to.  There'll 
never  be  any  more  round-ups,  except 
kid  affairs,  lasting  two  or  three  weeks 
and  extendin'  over  a  good-sized  pas- 
ture field.  We're  too  old  to  go  off  to 
a  far  place  where  they  take  the  south 
side  of  a  tree  to  be  in  the  shade.  For 
me,  it's  freedom  or  the  ground.  If 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  go,  meet 
Sandy  and  me  at  the  mouth  of  Lone 
Tree  Creek  a  week  from  to-night. 
Everything'll  be  ready.  For  it's  go- 
ing to  happen,  Ike.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
bow  to  trade,  quit  the  country  and  let 
the  sheep  run  over  the  graves  of  my 
dead,  for  nobody." 

And  Ike  knew  that  it  was  going  to 
happen.  For  these  were  not  prattling 
children,  but  strong,  determined  men 
whose  respective  ages  could  not  be  far 
from  fifty.  He  was  forty  himself,  and 
had  dwelt  always  among  their  kind. 
Their  decisions  were  as  rock.  It  took 
more  than  a  play  of  words  to  turn 
them. 

Soon  the  heavy  breathing  of  his 
partners  told  Ike  they  were  asleep.  He 
lay  with  open  eyes  staring  at  the 
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heavens,  for  this  would  be  his  last 
night  to  lie  with  saddle  under  his 
head  on  the  bunchgrass  hills  of  Mon- 
tana, and  read  over  old  pages  in  the 
glow  of  the  stars.  He  wanted  to  lie 
awake  and  woo  the  spirit  of  space 
that  motioned  him  toward  Argentina. 

Up  from  the  Red  Water  Flat  came 
the  voice  of  a  night  rider,  singing  as 
he  rode  to  quiet  the  cattle,  lest  they 
become  frightened  at  the  silence  and 
run  until  weariness  had  overcome  their 
fear.  When  he  had  finished  some 
modern  air,  another  rider  struck  up 
"The  Lone  Star  Trail."  Another  fol- 
lowed with  "Sam  Bass,"  and  a  fourth 
gave  out  "The  Ring  My  Mother 
Wore,"  and  so  on,  each  cowboy  giving 
vent  to  his  own  mood  in  verses  gay  or 
sad. 

It  was  good  to  hear  them  singing, 
these  men  who  had  courted  the  broad, 
vast  stretches  of  the  Great  Plains. 
For  all  that  remained  of  it  for  them 
was  memory  and  a  song.  They  had 
clung  to  the  freedom  of  the  saddle 
with  no  more  foresight  than  a  child. 
They  dreamed  that  it  would  always 
be ;  and  when  brought  up  between  two 
fences,  turned  like  a  tiger  to  rend  some 
one. 

Several  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  cross  the  Equator  to  the  unfenced 
land  of  Argentina.  And,  in  imagina- 
tion, Ike  could  hear  them  joining  their 
voices  in  "The  Lone  Star  Trail"  under 
a  new  field  of  stars. 

"Come  and  get  it!"  rang  out  from 
the  chuck-wagon  in  the  hollow. 

Daylight  had  come,  the  coyotes 
were  wailing  lustily  in  the  frosty 
morning,  but  not  until  the  cook  broke 
in  on  him  did  the  cowboy  awake  from 
his  open-eyed  revery  of  what  had 
been. 

Ten  days  later,  Ike  checked  his  rid- 
ing outfit  and  boarded  a  West-bound 
train  to  go  to  New  York  by  the  way 
of  Ogden.  Sitting  alone  in  the  back 
end  of  a  day  coach,  he  watched  the 
familiar  hills  drop  behind  and  lis- 
tened to  the  passengers  making  un- 
sophisticated remarks  about  wild  life 
in  the  West  as  they  lolled  on  the  cush- 
ions. 


The  only  one  who  interested  him 
much  was»the  newsboy.  This  lad  was 
certainly  onto  his  job,  and  knew  who 
to  offer  "Ten  Years  a  Cowboy,"  am/ 
so  forth,  now  that  the  stations  were 
few  and  far  between  and  the  lone- 
someness  of  night  was  falling  over  the 
rolling,  sagebrush  hills.  He  seemed 
to  know  at  a  glance  just  who  would 
want  to  read  about  the  daring  escapes 
of  "bad"  men. 

Of  a  sudden  the  train  slowed 
abruptly.  Many  sat  up  quickly,  with 
ears  strained  as  though  for  a  warning 
shot.  They  seemed  to  think  it  but 
natural  that  a  train  should  be  held-up 
every  day.  And  one  fellow,  in  a  spirit 
of  bravado,  said  he  wished  it  would 
so  that  he  might  know  how  it  felt. 

His  wish  was  gratified  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  spoken.  The  train  came 
to  a  stop  with  a  lurch,  and  the  tell-tale 
shots  rang  out,  so  fast  and  almost  sim- 
ultaneously that  it  seemed  as  though 
a  dozen  might  be  shooting.  And  Ike 
realized  that  he  had  failed  to  avoid 
being  on  the  train  he  wanted  so  much 
to  miss.  They  had  probably  waited 
in  hopes  that  he  might  show  up. 

The  initial  shots  produced  a  trans- 
formation in  the  coach.  A  couple  of 
the  more  timid  women  began  to  shriek. 
Those  who  had  been  wishing  for  such 
an  occurrence,  now  exhibited  uncer- 
tainty: to  judge  from  their  faces,  they 
felt  different  than  they  ever  had  be- 
fore. The  novice,  who  had  been  read- 
ing "Life  on  the  Plains,"  apparently 
felt  no  longer  the  call  to  a  wilder  life. 
Nearly  all  stooped  low  in  their  seats 
lest  a  stray  bullet  should  wander 
through  the  window:  some  grasped 
their  pocket-books  to  be  ready  to  give 
them  up  should  any  one  ask  for  them, 
while  others  secreted  their  valuables. 
Outside  in  the  dusk  ahead,  they  knew 
that  an  interesting  scene  was  being 
played,  with  men's  lives  depending  on 
their  coolness. 

The  conductor  alone  seemed  un- 
perturbed. He  walked  slowly  up  and 
dov/n  the  aisle  as  though  it  were  not 
within  his  line  of  duty  to  go  outside 
and  get  killed :  that  things  would  come 
out  alright  in  the  end. 
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"Keep  your  head  inside,  if  you  don't  The  shot  found  its  mark.     Emmett 

want  to  lose  some  of  it,"  rie  noncha-  Berry  grasped  the  horn  as  he  lurched 

lantly  warned  a  fellow  who  had  raised  in  his  saddle.    Sandy  grabbed  him  by 

a  window  and  was  about  to  look  out.  the   shoulder  to  hold  him   on  while 

A  few  moments'  lull  in  the  fusillade  they  dashed  down  into  the  ravine, 
followed,  then  a  crash  of  dynamite  Ike  wished  that  he  had  not  looked, 
rocked  the  coach.  After  a  period  of  It  was  a  dispiriting  sight  to  see  an 
silence  a  few  more  shots  rang  out,  old  partner  fall  forward  onto  the  pom- 
then  all  was  still,  and  every  one  mel  of  his  saddle  and  not  be  able  to 
breathed  more  freely.  afford  him  any  help.  It  was  harder 

Ike  looked  out  into  the  deepening  still,  to  think  of  them  trying  to  fight 

twilight.     Two  horsemen  were  riding  their   way  back   into   the   mountains, 

out  of  a  ravine  a  gunshot  away.     It  The  train  moved  on.    The  darkness 

seemed  to  him  a  careless  thing  to  do.  thickened  about  the  windows  and  shut 

Why  could  they  not  as  well  keep  on  from  sight  the  rolling  hills.     Ike  slid 

down  the  ravine  and  be  out  of  sight?  low  in  the  seat  to  hide  his  feelings. 

They  must  be  drunk  with  success,  he  For  the  vision  rose  before  him  of  two 

thought,  to  take  those  chances.  Some  graves,   miles    apart,   and   the   hated 

one  fired  from  the  front  end  of  the  sheep  cropping  the  grass  above  them 

train.  both. 


THE    SEA'S    CALL 

BY     WILL,    F.    GRIFFIN 


I  have  come  from  the  sound  of  the  ocean, 

Where  snowy  gulls  circle  and  swing, 
And  the  spray  dashes  high  on  the  gaunt,  bare  rocks, 

And  the  sea  voices  weirdly  sing; 
Where  the  waves  in  their  madness  are  moaning, 

And  seething  o'er  reef  and  o'er  bar, 
And  the  rim  of  the  distant  horizon  tells 

Of  the  lands  where  the  sea  riches  are. 

I  can  hear,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight, 

The  kiss  of  the  waves  on  the  sands — 
I  can  smell  the  spiced  breezes  that  softly  are  blown 

To  my  nostrils  from  tropical  lands. 
And  ever  the  gulls  of  the  ocean 

Are  soaring,  with  plaintive,  low  cry, 
Of  isles  where  the  night  winds  are  sighing  thro'  palms, 

And  the  Cross  twinkles  low  in  the  sky. 

And  my  heart  to  the  calling  has  listened, 

It  has  harked  to  the  ocean's  lure; 
And  I  must  return  to  its  throb  and  strife, 

Whatever  I  must  endure. 
For  the  waves  in  their  madness  are  moaning 

And  seething  o'er  reef  and  o'er  bar. 
And  the  rim  of  the  distant  horizon  tells 

Of  the  lands  where  the  sea  riches  are ! 


CALIFORNIA'S 
LIGHTHOUSES 

BY    ARTHUR    H.    BUTTON 


St.  George's  Reef  Lighthouse  on  the  far  northern  California  coast. 


WITHIN  the  past  year,  the 
betterments     in     Califor- 
nia's    system     of     light- 
houses and  other  aids  to 
navigation  have  been  so  extensive  as 
to  be  almost  revolutionary.    Not  only 
in  quantity,  but  in  quality,  these  aids 
have  undergone    more     improvements 
since  January  1,  1911,  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  of  a  century. 

The  neglect  of  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia in  this  respect  in  past  years  has 
been  a  by-word  among  mariners. 
While  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
and  even  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  have  been  provided  with 
admirable  systems  of  lights  and 
buoys,  beacons  and  fog  signals,  Cali- 
fornia, despite  her  long  seaboard,  has 
exposed  the  navigator  to  many  haz- 
ards, and  all  on  account  of  the  favorit- 
ism shown  the  East  by  the  authorities 
in  Washington.  From  Eastport,  Me., 
almost  to  Galveston,  Texas,  the  coast- 
wise navigator  may  make  his  voy- 


ages without  leaving  the  illuminated 
arc  of  some  lighthouse.  Every  outly- 
ing rock,  reef  and  other  danger  in  that 
vast  distance  is  distinctly  marked 
with  buoy,  beacon  or  "red  sector" 
from  a  lighthouse. 

California,  on  the  other  hand,  until 
this  year,  has  had  long  stretches  of 
coast  unlighted,  unprovided  with  fog 
signals,  and  with  dangerous  rocks, 
right  in  the  path  of  navigation,  bear- 
ing no  warning  whatever  to  the  navi- 
gator. 

This  is  now  all  changed,  and  at  the 
present  time  California  has  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  lights  and  buoys. 
Best  of  all,  these  are  of  latest  pattern, 
and  navigators  skirting  or  approach- 
ing the  coast  of  the  Golden  State  have 
their  work  made  easier  and  their  dan- 
gers immensely  lessened. 

To  Commander  W.  A.  Moffett,  U.  S. 
Navy,  the  present  efficient  inspector 
of  the  Eighteenth  Lighthouse  District, 
which  includes  the  whole  California 
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coast  and  its  tributary  waters,  this 
change  of  conditions  is  mainly  due. 
Within  the  year  that  he  has  been  in 
his  office,  he  has  accomplished  more 
than  most  of  his  predecessors  com- 
bined. 

Yet  there  is  another  factor  in  the 
improvement  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  administration  of  the 
lighthouse  establishment  has  under- 
gone radical  change  within  the  past 
two  years.  Formerly,  the  establish- 
ment was  governed  by  a  central  body 
in  Washington,  called  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  the  members  of  which,  civil- 
ians, Army  and  Navy  officers,  were 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  were 


factory.  Neither  was  superior  to  the 
other;  often  there  was  conflict.  Be- 
sides, however  capable  the  Army  offi- 
cers were  as  engineers,  they  knew  lit- 
tle of  maritime  affairs,  little  of  the 
needs  of  navigation.  While  they 
built  and  repaired  the  lighthouses,  the 
inspectors  superintended  their  opera- 
tion, and  things  were  rarely  harmoni- 
ous in  any  way. 

Beginning  July  1,  1910,  the  Army 
engineers  were  withdrawn,  leaving  the 
inspector — a  naval  officer  and  practi- 
cal navigator — in  supreme  charge  of 
his  district.  The  beneficial  results  of 
this  arrangement  were  at  once  appar- 
ent. Everything  was  up  to  the  inspec- 


Faralton  Island,  on  the  approach  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 


under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Two  years  ago,  Con- 
gress abolished  the  Lighthouse  Board 
and  transferred  the  lighthouse  estab- 
lishment to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  in  which  was  estab- 
lished the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
which  is  the  present  central  body  for 
the  whole  country. 

During  the  old  regime,  each  of  the 
several  lighthouse  districts  into  which 
the  country  is  divided  had  two  super- 
vising officers — an  inspector,  who  was 
a  naval  officer,  and  an  engineer,  who 
was  an  army  officer.  This  dual  ar- 
rangement was  never  wholly  satis- 


tor,  and  his  ideas  were  carried  out 
without  obstruction. 

From  the  time  that  he  found  himself 
in  charge  of  the  Eighteenth  Light- 
house District,  Commander  Moffett 
got  busy.  Since  then  he  has  bom- 
barded the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 
with  his  recommendations,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  been  approved,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  aspect  of 
California's  lighthouse  system  has 
been  changed  for  the  better. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant things  done  was  the  increasing  of 
the  power  of  the  lights.  At  such  im- 
portant points  as  Points  Cabrillo, 
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Arena,  Reyes,  Bonita,  Finos,  Hue- 
neme,  Loma  and  others,  the  candle- 
power  of  the  lights  has  been  increased 
seven-fold.  The  meaning  of  this  to 
the  navigator  approaching  from  a  dis- 
tance calls  for  no  explanation. 

Next  came  a  more  radical  change. 
It  was  the  abolition  of  all  so-called 
"fixed"  lights:  that  is  to  say,  lights 
that  burned  steadily,  hour  after  hour, 
without  change  in  intensity  or  color. 
These  have  given  trouble  for  years,  as 
they  were  so  often  mistaken,  not  only 
for  each  other,  but  for  shore  lights. 
Often,  in  explaining  the  loss  of  his 
ship,  a  shipmaster  has  said  that  he 
mistook  a  locomotive  or  city  light  on 


Bluff,  Point  Bonita,  Mile  Rock,  Lime 
Point,  Point  Montara,  Ano  Nuevo, 
Point  Pines  and  others.  No  navigator 
in  possession  of  his  ordinary  faculties 
can  now  mistake  any  of  these  for  an- 
other, or  mistake  any  shore  light  for 
one  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  many  highly 
dangerous  points  and  outlying  reefs 
and  rocks,  hitherto  unmarked,  have 
been  provided  with  warning  signals, 
in  order  that  the  mariner  may  avoid 
them.  For  years,  coastwise  naviga- 
tors have  complained  that  Anacapa 
Island,  at  the  southwest  entrance  to 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  was  un- 
lighted.  It  was  a  dangerous  place. 


Point  Bonita  Lighthouse  at  the  Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco. 


shore  for  a  certain  fixed  light.  Many 
disasters  arose  from  this  mistake, 
which  was  often  excusable,  especially 
after  a  navigator  was  uncertain  as  to 
his  exact  position,  after  a  spell  of 
foggy  or  thick  weather. 

Abolition  of  the  fixed  light  removed 
this  trouble.  Now  each  light  formerly 
fixed  is  "occulting;"  that  is,  it  is  fixed 
for  varying  periods,  and  "occulted,"  or 
dark,  for  others.  By  this  means,  each 
light  possesses  its  own  unmistakable 
characteristics.  It  cannot  be  confused 
with  another. 

Among  the  former  fixed  lights 
which  are  occulting  are  those  at  Table 


Commander  Moffett  has  remedied  the 
difficulty  by  placing  upon  the  end  of 
Anacapa  an  acetylene  eclipsing  light, 
visible  eighteen  miles,  so  that  now 
navigators,  coming  up  the  coast,  may 
make  out  the  end  of  Anacapa  Island 
without  difficulty. 

A  new  station  has  also  been  placed 
on  Punta  Gorda,  on  the  northern  coast. 
This  point  is  a  prominent  one,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  always  unmarked  in 
the  past  was  as  astonishing  as  it  was 
annoying.  Commander  Moffett  has 
had  placed  on  Punta  Gorda  a  flashing 
white  light,  with  a  modern  fog  signal. 

Off  the  coast  of  Southern  California 
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are  several  very  dangerous  outlying 
rocks,  such  as  Richardson  Rock, 
which  threatened  every  vessel  pass- 
ing nearby.  Upon  Richardson  Rock 
has  been  placed  an  acetylene  gas 
eclipsing  light,  visible  eighteen  miles, 
similar  to  that  on  Anacapa. 

Another  outlying  danger  long  neg- 
lected was  Bishop's  Rock,  near  Cortes 
Bank,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia. To  care  for  this  danger  presented 
problems.  The  rock  is  about  100  miles 
out  to  sea  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second,  it  is  directly  west  of  Mexican 
territory,  not  of  American.  However, 
tommander  Moffett  made  no  bones  of 
the  jnatter,  but  summarily  annexed 


tic  States  and  by  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington during  recent  years. 

The  Eighteenth  Lighthouse  Dis- 
trict is  a  large  one,  as  it  takes  in  the 
whole  of  California.  It  has  fifteen 
primary  lighthouses,  of  the  greatest 
power,  some  visible  nearly  30  miles  at 
sea;  twelve  secondary  lighthouses,  of 
power  and  visibility  not  much  below 
those  of  the  primary  lights,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  channel  lights.  Besides, 
there  are  two  lightships,  one  moored 
off  San  Francisco  channel  entrance 
and  the  other  off  Blunt's  reef.  There 
are  myriads  of  buoys  of  every  type — 
bell,  whistling,  lighted,  can,  nun  and 
spar;  some  mark  the  right  and  left 


Lightship  "San  Francisco,"  No.  70,  stationed  off  the  entrance  to 
San  Francisco  Bay. 


the  rock  and  placed  upon  it  a  lighted 
whistling  buoy,  so  that  mariners  now 
approaching  it  are  warned  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  clear  weather  and  in  fog. 

The  number  of  new  buoys  placed  in 
the  Eighteenth  District,  during  the 
past  year  is  great.  Such  important 
spots  as  the  dangerous  places  off  Port 
San  Luis,  Point  Vincente,  Fort  Ross, 
and  other  places,  and  in  the  rivers  and 
channels  inland,  have  been  furnished 
with  additional  buoys,  many  of  them 
whistling  and  some  lighted. 

In  a  word,  California  is  now  ap- 
proaching somewhat  the  degree  of 
equipment  long  enjoyed  by  the  Atlan- 


sides  of  the  channels,  others  the  mid- 
dles of  the  channels,  others  obstruc- 
tions or  other  dangers. 

To  care  for  these  many  aids  to  navi- 
gation, the  inspector  has  at  his  dis- 
posal two  lighthouse  tenders,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Madrono  and  the  Se- 
quoia, little  steamers,  compactly  built 
and  provided  with  means  for  taking 
up  or  placing  buoys,  and  communicat- 
ing with  lighthouses  even  in  boister- 
ous weather,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  tenders  to  carry  supplies 
to  the  lighthouses  along  the  coast, 
some  of  which  are  in  remote  and  dan- 
gerous spots.  For  instance,  that  on 
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St.  George's  Reef  is  one  of  the  most 
exposed,  being  on  a  mass  of  bleak 
rocks  some  distance  off  shore.  Dur- 
ing a  heavy  storm,  communication 
with  this  is  impossible,  and  even  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  it  is  often 
necessary  to  carry  passengers  and 
freight  to  and  fro  over  a  trolley  sus- 
pended between  the  rock  and  the  ship. 
Each  lighthouse  has  its  keeper  and 
assistant  keeper,  and  sometimes  a  sec- 
ond assistant  keeper  is  provided,  for 
it  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  the  lighthouse 
establishment  that,  come  what  will, 
the  lights  must  be  kept  burning,  the 


take  her  place  while  repairs  are  being 
made.  Each  lightship  has  her  own  en- 
gines, and  can  proceed  to  port  when  in 
distress,  but  never  does  one  leave  its 
station  until  the  relief  lightship  has 
arrived  to  take  her  place. 

The  discipline  in  the  personnel  of 
the  lighthouse  establishment  is  as 
strict  as  that  in  the  Navy.  Sobriety  is 
one  of  the  prime  requirements  of 
every  employee.  There  is  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  the  men  unsurpassed  by 
that  in  a  military  body.  Each  light- 
house is  as  neat  and  tidy  as  a  man-of- 
war  in  commission.  The  apparatus 


Mile  Rock  Lighthouse,  just  outside  the  Golden  Gate. 


fog  signal  sounding.  Men  in  the  es- 
tablishment are  under  civil  service 
rules,  and  only  the  most  reliable  are 
accepted  for  the  responsible  positions 
of  keepers  and  assistant  keepers. 
Those  on  the  lightships  lead  monoto- 
nous lives,  pitching  and  tossing,  day 
after  day,  night  after  night,  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  and  "always  on  the 
station,"  as  the  motto  of  the  service 
puts  it.  Should  mishap  befall  the 
lightship,  there  is  always  a  relief  light- 
ship at  the.  lighthouse  depot  at  Yerba 
Buena  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  to 


about  the  lights  and  fog  signals  is  al- 
ways in  perfect  condition,  being  cared 
for  daily,  almost  hourly. 

Lightkeepers  are  allowed  to  have 
their  families  with  them,  and  they 
have  many  comforts  in  the  way  of 
quarters,  gardens  and  other  home  at- 
tractions. The  utter  loneliness  of 
many  of  the  remote  stations  calls  for 
relief,  and  this  is  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  to  <  the  utmost 
reasonable  extent. 

Often  a  lightkeeper  will  remain  for 
years  at  one  station,  but  changes  are 
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Point  Arena  Lighthouse  on  the  upper 
California  coast. 

not  infrequent,  a  keeper  or  an  assist- 
ant keeper  being  shifted,  as  circum- 
stances may  justify,  from  one  station 
to  another. 

The  improvements  made  in  the 
California  lighthouse  system  during 
the  past  year  have  been  effected  out  of 
the  regular  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year,  no  extraordinary  appropriation 
having  been  made  for  any  special  pur- 
pose. When  the  inspector  thinks  a 
change  is  desirable,  he  makes  his  rec- 
ommendation in  writing  to  the  bureau 
in  Washington,  giving  his  reasons 
therefor.  The  bureau  examines  his 
recommendations,  and,  if  they  are  ap- 
proved, as  they  usually  have  been  in 
Commander  Moffett's  case,  the  change 
is  authorized.  The  inspector  then  has 
the  improvements  made  and  the  bills, 
with  proper  vouchers,  are  sent  to 
Washington,  where  they  are  paid,  the 


amounts  being  charged  to  the  allot- 
ment of  the  district. 

But  even  greater  improvements  are 
contemplated  on  the  California  coast; 
improvements  that  call  for  special  ap- 
propriations, for  which  Congress  has 
been  asked. 

New  lighthouses,  of  elaborate  char- 
acter, have  been  asked  of  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor;  for  example,  a  large  station  at 
Anacapa,  instead  of  the  present  sim- 
ple one  instituted  by  Commander 
Moffett.  For  the  new  station,  $100,- 
000  has  been  asked.  A  large  light- 
hoi' se  for  Richardson's  Rock,  instead 
of  the  recently  installed  acetylene 
light,  is  asked,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000, 
and  a  station  at  North  Farallon  Island, 
off  the  Golden  Gate,  at  a  cost  of  $100,- 
000. 

When     it     is     considered    that  the 


Point  Reyes  lantern  ligh't,  north  of  the 
Golden  Gate. 
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safety  of  navigation  of  increasing 
volume  depends  upon  an  efficient 
lighthouse  establishment,  it  may  read- 
ily be  appreciated  that  these  expendi- 
tures are  trifling.  The  loss  of  one 
ocean  steamer  might  mean  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars,  not  to  mention  the 
loss  of  human  life.  The  list  of 
wrecks  along  the  California  coast  is 
long,  and  many  of  them  might  have 
been  averted  if  the  coast  had  been 
provided  with  more  and  better  aids 
to  navigation.  Fog  is  prevalent  in 
this  region,  and  good  fog  signals  are 
imperative.  So,  too,  numerous  lights 
are  needed,  such  as  have  been  pro- 
vided on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Indeed, 
owing  to  the  deep  water  that  is  car- 
ried close  to  shore  along  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  lights  are  even  more  neces- 
sary than  in  the  East,  where  shoal 


water  extends  far  out  to  sea,  and  a 
navigator  may  feel  his  way  by  taking 
soundings,  which  he  cannot  do  in  the 
West,  in  most  'cases,  until  close  to 
danger. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  opening,  with  its  great  stimu- 
lus to  Pacific  Ocean  commerce,  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  lighting  and 
buoying  of  California  waters  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  need  for 
greater  attention  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
seems  at  last  to  be  appreciated  in 
Washington,  and  the  niggardliness 
with  which  aids  to  navigation  have 
been  provided  for  the  West  in  the  past 
seems  now  at  an  end. 

California  at  last  has  a  fine  light- 
house system,  and  it  is  being  steadily 
improved,  for  which  all  navigators 
are  offering  up  their  thanks. 


THE    DEATH    OF    LOVE 


BY     OLIVE     BENSON 


Oh,  Love,  it  is  a  frailer  thing 

Than  the  golden  bloom  on  a  butterfly's  wing — 

When  once  the  tender  film  is  brushed  away 

What  mortal  hand  can  haply  stay 

The  breath  of  Death  ?    Not  mine  nor  thine ; 

It  falls  to  earth,  and  slowly  dies — 

Poor  butterfly! — that  soared  so  high, 

Nor  dreamed  that  it  could  ever  die. 

Oh,  Love — it  stays  with  us  as  long 

As  the  echoes  of  the  skylark's  song; 

When  melody  is  sweetest,  then 

It  pours  no  more  in  hearts  of  men — 

Dropping  from  heaven  unto  earth 

It  finds  within  the  soul  re-birth.. 

The  skylark's  soaring  voice  is  mute, 

But  echoes  on  the  heart's  sad  lute 

Stir  faintly — wearily  they  thrill, 

Although  the  skylark's  song  is  hushed  and  still. 


LIFE 


BY     MRS.     C.     L.     FL.AKE 


NATURE  HOLDS  for  each  of 
us  all  that  we  need  to  make 
us  useful  and  happy,  but 
she  requires  us  to  labor  and 
wait  for  all  we  get.  Thus  in  the 
grand  aim  in  life,  if  some  worthy  pur- 
pose be  kept  in  view  we  will  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  reach  the  goal  of 
our  ambition.  We  will  receive  all 
sorts  of  excellent  advice,  but  you  must 
do  your  own  deciding.  You  have  to 
take  care  of  yourself  in  this  world,  and 
you  may  as  well  have  your  own  way 
of  doing  it. 

Energy,  to  reach  its  highest  de- 
velopment, must  be  controlled  by  wis- 
dom. It  is  energy  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference in  men.  To  talk  beautifully 
is  one  thing,  but  to  act  with  prcmpti- 
tude  when  the  time  of  action  has  fully 
come  is  far  superior  to  the  former  as 
the  brilliant  sunlight  surpasses  the 
moon.  It  is  well  to  make  our  move- 
ments only  with  caution,  but  when  we 
see  a  chance  we  must  at  once  improve 
it,  or  it  is  gone.  Decision  of  mind, 
like  vigor  of  the  body,  is  a  gift  of  God. 
Intellectual  training  is  to  be  prized, 
but  practical  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  make  it  available. 

There  is  a  certain  monotony  in 
daily  life.  We  see  not  in  life  the  end 
of  human  actions.  The  tongue  of 
prudence  knows  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  be  silent.  It  dares  to  say  all 
that  needs  to  be  said,  but  it  does  not 
tell  all  it  knows.  Life  without  love — 
oh,  it  would  be  a  world  without  sun. 
Love  is  an  actual  need,  an  urgent  re- 
quirement of  the  heart  every  human 
being  looks  forward  to  happiness  and 
content,  feels  a  necessity  of  loving. 
Without  it,  life  is  unfinished,  and  hope 
is  without  aim.  Nature  is  defective, 
and  man  miserable.  Love  is  the  whole 


nature  wrapped  up  in  one  desire.  It 
is  the  sun  of  life.  Love,  it  has  been 
said,  is  folly,  but  in  its  purity,  its  lofti- 
ness, its  unselfishness,  is  but  a  proof 
of  moral  excellence.  No  man  and  no 
woman  can  be  regarded  as  complete 
in  their  experience  of  life  until  they 
have  been  subdued  into  union  with  the 
world  through  their  affections.  As 
woman  is  not  woman  until  she  has 
known  love,  neither  is  man  a  complete 
man.  Both  are  requisite  to  each  other's 
completeness.  True  love,  in  a  man- 
ner, elevates  the  intellect.  All  love 
renders  wise  in  a  degree,  and  the  most 
gifted  minds  the  truest  lovers.  The 
love  of  woman  is  a  stronger  power  and 
a  sweeter  thing  than  that  of  man.  They 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  same  rules. 
Man's  nature  leads  him  forth  into  the 
struggles  of  the  great  world,  but  a 
woman's  whole  life  is  affection.  The 
heart  is  her  world.  It  is  stronger  be- 
cause she  sacrifices  more.  The  love 
of  a  pure  woman  has  brightened  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  in  the  world's 
history.  Who  can  estimate  the  value 
of  a  woman's  affections?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  just  when  love  begins. 
The  bosom  which  does  not  feel  love  is 
cold.  The  mind  which  does  not  con- 
ceive it  is  dull.  All  that  happens  in 
the  world  is  brought  about  by  hope. 
It  matters  not  that  it  generally  paves 
the  way  to  disappointment.  Used  as 
prudence,  it  acts  as  a  healthful  tonic. 

Human  life  has  not  a  surer  friend 
nor  many  times  a  greater  enemy  than 
hope.  How  many  would  die  if  not 
sustained  by  hope?  Many  of  our 
plans  must  be  defeated  for  our  own 
good.  There  is  always  a  great  sadness 
in  the  dying  of  a  great  hope.  It  is 
like  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  bright- 
ness of  our  life  is  gone.  Hope  is  the 
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last  thing  that  dieth  in 
man.  There  are  so  many 
humiliations  in  this 
world.  The  secret  is  to 
rise  above  them  and 
grasp  some  pleasing 
hope.  We  need  the  com- 
forting promise  of  the 
heart.  It  will  give 
strength  and  courage. 
The  way  of  the  world  is 
dark  enough  even  to  the 
most  favored  ones.  Why 
not,  then,  gather  all  the 
happiness  out  of  life  that 
we  can  get?  Life  is 
made  up  of  joys  and  sor- 
rows. Knowledge  and 
sorrows  are  blended  to- 
gether. Life  all  sunshine 
without  shade,  all  pleas- 
ure without  pain,  is  not 
human  life. 

The  simplest  and  most 
obvious  use  of  sorrow  is 
to  remind  us  of  God.  In 
sorrow  we  love  and  trust 
our  friends  most  ten- 
derly. Disappointments 
seem  to  be  the  lot  of 
man.  It  is  well  for  us 
that  the  future  is  veiled 
from  our  eyes.  The  pur- 
est lives  are  sometimes 
those  that  are  the  fullest 
of  disappointments.  It 
has  never  happened 
since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  nor  never  will 
for  man  to  have  all 
things  according  to  his 
desires.  Time  is  the 
great  consoler  of  the 
world,  even  as  much  as 
he  heals  our  sorrows 
and  trials.  Despair  fol- 
lows immoderate  hope, 
but  time  in  tearing  to 
pieces  our  most  cher- 
ished hopes  and  bright- 
est dreams  which  turn 
and  disappear  with  the 
passage  of  years. 

There  are  very  many 
dark    hours    that    mark 
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the  history  of  the  brightest  years 
— but  we  have  bright  days  to  come  to 
offset  the  dark  ones.  Time  may  ef- 
fect a  change,  death  breaks  the  monot- 
ony. We  have  all  seen  the  sun  thrust 
from  behind  the  clouds  and  light  up 
a  storm-swept  landscape;  even  so 
when  the  hand  of  misfortune  has  dark- 
ened our  brightest  hopes  and  swept 
away  our  dreams  of  future  happiness, 
has  some  unseen  monitor  inspired  our 
drooping  spirit  with  hope  and  bid  us 
straggle  on,  and  as  we  look  forward 
into  the  future,  fancy  points  us  to  a 
brighter  day's  dawning,  and  thus  we 
are  ever  beckoned  on. 

Life  is  a  warfare.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  looking  at  fate;  whatever  that 
may  be,  whether  sunshine  or  clouds, 


we  must  not  lose  heart,  for  it  will  be 
all  the  worse  for  both  ourselves  and 
those  we  love.  Even  when  the  soul  is 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  its 
sorrow,  even  then  some  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  a  happier  future  steala  upon  us 
like  a  rainbow  of  light.  Do  not,  then, 
allow  yourself  to  sink  into  despond- 
ency: man  is  born  a  hero. 

Life  grows  darker  as  we  go  on  till 
only  one  pure  light  is  left  shining  on 
it,  and  that  is  faith.  Old  age,  like 
solitude  and  sorrow,  has  its  revela- 
tions. In  the  darkest  night,  faith  sees 
a  star.  Faith  and  confidence  are  on 
synonymous  terms. 

Human  life:  what  is  it?  It  is  vapor 
gilded  by  a  sunbeam,  the  reflection  of 
heaven  in  the  waters  of  the  earth. 


MOONRISE 


BY    IRENE    BURCH 


The  rich,  bejeweled  garden  lay 

Veiled  in  the  dimness  cool  and  fair; 

One  sat  beside  me  on  the  stone 

With  hidden  gems  about  her  hair. 

Joy  and  still  gladness  held  my  heart, 
Nor  any  cloud  did  cross  the  sky, 

Till  from  the  yew-trees'  latticed  boughs 
The  horned  moon  swam  slowly  by. 

Out  of  the  same  red  low-hung  boat 

Stepped  swift  Desire  with  dainty  feet, 

And  rippled  all  the  languid  air 

With  pulsed  longings  bitter-sweet. 

Farewell,  farewell  to  kindly  Joy! 

Lo !  there  the  tread  of  fierce  Desire, 
That  walks  the  dark  with  silver  step, 

And  haunts  the  night  with  eyes  of  fire. 


THE    CRUMBLING    OF    CRAZY    HORSE'S 

COMMAND 


BY    FRED    A.     HUNT 


DURING  Christmastide,  1876, 
the  predatory  Indians,  under 
the  command  of  Crazy 
Horse  (Mo-e-no  Mah-son-e), 
at  that  time  camped  some  distance  up 
Tongue  River,  made  a  dash  on  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  Miles  City, 
Montana,  and  drove  off  a  bunch  of 
cattle.  Several  times  before,  the  In- 
dians had  indulged  in  the  same  un- 
pleasant feat,  and  Colonel  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  Fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  Brevet- 
Ma  jor-General,  U.  S.  Army,  command- 
ing the  district  of  the  Yellowstone, 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Keogh  (a 
couple  of  miles  up  the  river  from  Miles 
City),  determined  to  punish  the  hos- 
tiles,  and  incidentally  to  render  the 
little  settlement  of  Miles  City  immune 
from  further  similar  depredations. 

Accordingly,  an  expedition  was  rap- 
idly prepared  under  the  special  super- 
vision of  First  Lieutenant  Frank  D. 
Baldwin,  Fifth  Infantry,  Aide-de- 
Camp,  who  personally  arranged  all 
minor  details,  and  the  outfit  started 
on  December  29,  1876.  While  the 
commanding  officer  and  his  staff  were 
taking  a  last  look  at  the  cantonment  on 
Tongue  River,  an  orderly  was  des- 
patched to  overtake  the  column  that 
was  meandering — meandering  is 
mathematically  accurate,  for  the  com- 
mand had  to  cross  the  crooked  river 
some  twenty  times  before  reaching 
the  battle-ground — up  Tongue  River 
Valley,  and  give  Colonel  Miles'  in- 
structions to  Lieutenant  James  Wor- 
den  Pope,  Fifth  Infantry  (now  Colonel 
and  Assistant  Quartermaster-General) 
as  to  the  location  to  be  occupied  for 
the  first  camping  place.  The  orderly 
considered  it  his  duty  to  go  first  to 


Miles  City  and  take  a  bibulous  fare- 
well of  that  locality;  he  filled  his  can- 
teen with  tarantula  juice.  When  Miles 
and  his  staff  proceeded  up  the  tortu- 
ous line  of  march  under  the  loom  of 
the  dominant  Tongue  River  Butte,  the 
recalcitrant  orderly  was  discovered, 
snugly  ensconced  in  a  cactus-bed, 
whereto  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse. 
The  befuddled  orderly  looked  like  a 
porcupine  with  the  varied  assortment 
of  spines  protruding  from  his  body. 

The  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
crawled  into  the  bulbs  and  stayed 
there  during  the  travel  of  the  column, 
the  bitterly  cold  weather,  however, 
producing  one  benefit  to  the  moving 
troops,  as  it  enabled  them  to  cross 
Tongue  River  on  the  thick  ice.  The 
route  pursued  was  virtually  that  of 
Sir  George  Gore's  exploring  party, 
and  a  number  of  cairns  encountered  on 
the  high  ridges  were  discovered  to  be 
the  permanent  resting  places  of  mem- 
bers of  that  party — killed  by  Indians. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  dilate  on 
the  suffering  of  the  soldiers  and  four- 
footed  animals  by  the  extremely  cold 
v/eather.  All  western  campaigning  in 
those  early  days,  1876,  was  attended 
by  intense  hardship  and  an  unpleasant 
variety  of  physical  discomfort;  but 
the  soldierly  duties  had  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  Miles  and  his  troop  were 
noted  for  their  vigorous  activity. 

Because  of  the  debilitated  condition 
of  the  animate  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion, Captain  and  Brevet  Major  Chas. 
J.  Dickey,  Twenty-second  U.  S.  Infan- 
try, was  detached  some  sixty  miles  up 
Tongue  River  in  charge  of  the  laden 
ox-teams,  while  the  main  column,  with 
the  more  facile  mule  transportation, 
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Rain-in-the-F ace   (Ha-Ko-o-van),  Un- 
capapa  Sioux,  supposed  to  have  killed 
General  Custer  in  battle,  June  25,  1876. 
Copyright  by  L.  A.  Huffman. 


pushed  ahead;  two  pieces  of  artillery 
being  masked  with  wagon-bows  and 
canvas  for  deceptive  purposes.  As 
the  command  advanced,  the  Indians 
abandoned  their  whilom  permanent 
camp  on  the  bank  of  Otter  Creek, 
which  they  had  contemplated  occupy- 
ing for  the  winter,  and  where  they 
had  constructed  wickiups  of  logs, 
grass,  bark  and  brush. 

On  January  1st  and  3d,  1877,  skir- 
mishes were  had  with  the  retreating 
hostiles,  who  continued  their  with- 
drawal into  Hanging  Woman's  Fork, 
where,  at  dusk  on  January  7th,  the 
scouts  had  a  stiff  and  dangerous  con- 
flict with  the  Indians.  They  became 
surrounded  by  the  hostiles  and  had  to 
protect  themselves  by  getting  behind 
fallen  rocks  and  logs,  whence  they 


maintained  a  steady,  defensive  fire  on 
the  uncertain  foe.  At  the  sound  of  the 
fusillade,  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Har- 
gous,  Fifth  Infantry,  was  despatched, 
with  the  mounted  advance  guard,  to 
rescue  the  scouts,  but  on  ascertaining 
the  number  of  the  attacking  Indians, 
he  withdrew  and  made  the  surround- 
ing Indians  more  fierce  in  their  assault 
on  the  scouts,  who  had  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  getting  out  of  their  hornets' 
nest.  One  bullet  clipped  a  lock  from 
"Liver-Eating"  Johnson's  shock  of 
hair,  which  felt,  as  he  remarked,  "like 
a  pair  of  red-hot  sheep  shears."  John- 
son never  wore  a  hat. 

The  scouts  estimated  their  assail- 
ants at  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
warriors.  But  they  managed  to  cut 
their  way  out  and  captured  one  young 
warrior  and  seven  Cheyenne  women 
and  children,  relatives  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  (Ve-yun-e)  of  the  tribe. 

The  400  men  of  the  military  force 
then  composed  themselves  for  such 
rest  as  they  could  acquire,  their  repose 
not  being  assisted  by  the  doleful  sound 
of  the  war  drum  (a  large  one  com- 
posed of  snake  skins  and  only  used  on 
high  ceremonial  occasions),  and  by 
the  songs  of  the  squaws,  which  were 
wafted  on  the  calmness  of  the  night 
from  the  adjacent  Indian  camp.  The 
Indians  had  a  war  dance  around  the 
council  fire,  while  the  medicine  man 
made  medicine  which  he  handed  out 
to  the  warriors  and  stated  that  its  pos- 
session would  render  him  immune  to 
the  white  man's  bullets.  He  declared, 
also,  that  as  long  as  he  was  alive  on 
the  battlefield,  the  success  of  the  con- 
test would  be  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  council  fire, 
with  hundreds  of  crooning  squaws  and 
war  bedaubed  warriors,  gathered  close 
and  the  boom,  boom,  of  the  big  war 
drums  pounding  the  air,  a  fiery  orator 
arose  and  addressed  the  throng  in  a 
spirited  speech,  which  was  later  trans- 
lated as  follows: 

"We  have  made  good  medicine,  and 

the  Great  Spirit  has  helped  us.     We 

will  kill  the  soldiers  who  have  come 

.  to  drive  us  from  our  homes  and  will 

hang  their  scalps  in  our  lodges.    The 


Lt.  Long,  Dr.  Tilton,  Lt.  Pope,  General  Miles,  Li.  Baldwin,  Lt.  Hargous  and 
Lt.  Bailey.  This  photograph  was  taken  outside  the  cantonment  just  before 
mounting  horses  for  the  Tongue  River  expedition  against  Sitting  Bull  and 
Crazy  Horse,  which  terminated  in  the  Battle  of  Wolf  Mountain,  Wyoming., 
January  7th  and  8th,  1877.  The  thermometer  was  42  deg.  below  zero. 


Great  Father  gave  us  these  lands,  and 
the  buffalo,  and  we  will  keep  them. 
Let  us  be  brave,  and  we  will  kill  these 
soldiers  and  take  their  guns  and  car- 
tridges so  that  we  can  kill  any  more 
that  may  come  against  us.  Our  Big 
Chiefs,  Rain-in-the-Face  and  Crazy 
Horse  and  Gall  and  Sitting  Bull  killed 
Yellow  Hair  (Custer)  and  his  soldiers, 
and  we  will  kill  Man-With-the-Bear- 
Coat  (Miles)  and  his  soldiers  just  the 
same  way.  Let  us  be  fierce  like  wolves, 
strong  like  bears,  swift  like  an- 
telopes, and  have  no  mercy  on  these 
soldiers  any  more  than  a  buzzard  has 
on  a  dying  deer.  The  Great  Spirit 
will  help  us." 

On  January  8th  the  battle  opened, 
the  Indians  having  a  large  force  in 
opposition  to  the  troops,  and  cheer- 
fully prophesying  to  them :  "You  can't 
get  away  now."  They  surrounded  the 
soldiers  on  all  sides  and  fought  deter- 
minedly. The  Cheyennes  took  the 
right,  and  the  Ogalalla  Sioux  the  left 
side  of  the  valley,  which  was  covered 
with  snow;  the  latter  part  of  the  en- 
gagement being  carried  on  in  a  blind- 
ing snow  storm.  The  disguise  was 
torn  off  the  two  guns,  and  from  a 
bluff  they  were  handled  by  men  un- 


der the  command  of  Lieutenants  J.  W< 
Pope  and  E.  W.  Casey,  the  latter  a 
"most  gallant  officer  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Infantry.  About  three  hun- 
dred warriors  were  concentrated  on 
the  right  of  the  troops'  line,  where 
Major  Dickey  was  stationed,  and 
where  they  would  leave  their  war- 
ponies  behind  bluffs  and  advance  on 
foot,  rifle  in  hand,  filling  every  ravine 
and  lining  every  crest.  But  failing  to 
dislodge  Dickey's  force,  they  concen- 
trated their  offensive  movement  from 
right  to  left,  where  the  most  deter- 
mined and  bitter  contest  occurred.  En- 
cumbered with  their  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy clothing,  which  the  Arctic  cold 
made  needful,  stumbling  and  falling 
in  the  deep  snow  or  sliding  on  the  ice- 
covered  rocks,  the  soldiers  climbed 
and  scrambled  to  a  ridge  on  the  left, 
and  there  confronted  the  deployed 
warriors,  a  snow-covered  plateau  in- 
tervening between  the  two  forces.  The 
shooting  was  careful  and  so  accurate 
that  Corporal  Gus  Rathman,  rising 
above  the  fallen  log  he  was  behind  to 
take  a  pot  shot,  was  instantly  shot  in 
the  upper  lip,  the  ball  penetrating  his 
brain. 

Upon  this  plateau  the  medicine  man 
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would  dart,  clad  all  in  red,  and  dance 
about  in  a  very  orgy  of  daredeviltry, 
shouting:  "Nah  mi-yo  pow-wah  man- 
ist"  (I  have  made  good  medicine),  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  impracticable  to 
hit  him.  But  two  excellent  marksmen 
of  the  troops,  Sergeant  "Danny" 
Burns  and  Corporal  Byron  Bronson, 
took  rigid  aim  and  fired  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  Medicine  Man  gave  a 
spasmodic  leap  high  into  the  air  and 
fell  dead  on  the  snow. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indian  force  was  be- 
ing recruited  constantly  in  that  section 
of  the  line,  and  the  weary  soldiers 
were  becoming  disheartened  at  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness  of  their  task  in 
keeping  the  increasing  mass  of  war- 
riors at  bay.  Learning  of  the  predica- 
ment, Colonel  Miles  recognized  the 
necessity  of  sending  re-enforcements, 
but  where  were  they  to  be  procured, 
with  every  man  with  his  hands  full  of 
warfare?  So  he  turned  to  Lieutenant 
Baldwin,  and,  pointing  to  the  left  hill, 
said:  "Tell  them  to  take  that  infernal 
hill  and  drive  the  Indians  away." 

Baldwin  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
"Red  Water,"  dashed  over  to  the  left, 
and  then,  with  hat  in  hand,  gave  a  ring- 
ing yell,  jumped  his  horse  up  the  hill- 
side, and  inspiring  the  tired  soldiers 
by  his  presence,  led  a  charge,  helter- 
skelter,  on  the  foe,  who  were  quickly 
routed  from  the  important  position. 
Whether  they  would  have  been,  how- 
ever, had  the  inspiriting  Medicine 
Man  (Big  Crow,  "Okh-kukh-e 
Mokh-e")  remained  alive,  is  a  moot 
question. 

Still  the  battle  raged  for  hours,  un- 
der the  able  command  and  control  of 
Crazy  Horse,  who,  from  an  eminence 
on  the  extreme  left,  signaled  his  com- 
mands with  a  piece  of  looking-glass 
when  the  sun  was  shining,  or  by  a 
whistle  when  it  was  obscured.  His 
whistles  were  repeated  by  the  sub- 
chieftains  in  other  parts  of  the  field, 
or  shouted  in  the  peculiar  sing-song, 
high-pitched  voice  that  the  Indians 
knew  would  carry  a  long  distance,  and 
which  was  clearly  audible  above  the 
din  of  warfare.  But  the  resolute  and  in- 
flexible demeanor  of  the  soldiers  ("I 


Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Fifth  U.  S. 
Infantry,  called  by  the  Indians  "Nah- 
Ko-Nokh-Ko  Ist-sa,"  the  man  with  the 
bear  coat,  now  Lieutenant-General  U. 
5.  Army.  The  bearskin  trimming  on 
his  overcoat  gave  rise  to  his  Indian 
name. 

have  never  seen  troops  more  steady, 
and  I  could  not  compliment  them  too 
highly  for  their  fortitude,"  officially 
reported  Colonel  Miles),  and  the  death 
of  their  Medicine  Man,  made  Crazy 
Horse  decide  that  to  postpone  the  fight 
was  expedient.  So  the  hostiles  slowly 
retreated  through  the  Wolf  Mountain 
range  and  toward  the  Big  Horn. 

There  were  presumed  to  have  been 
some  three  thousand,  or  more,  warriors 
under  Crazy  Horse,  and  they  were  re- 
ported to  possess  unusual  military  ca- 
pacity and  exceptional  prowess,  the 
reputation  being  conceded  by  foes  and 
friends  alike.  Crazy  Horse  had  sent 
word  to  Sitting  Bull  (Ta-tan-ka  Yo- 
tan-ka)  that  his  number  of  warriors 
and  quantity  of  ammunition  had  been 
greatly  increased,  and  that  he  could 
meet  any  force  brought  against  him. 
He  met  them  alright,  and  found  that 
"Paddy"  Miles'  bunch  "Mishts  e  torn  e 
uts  nah  mot  o  a  ve  am  mokh  e"  (kept 
them  running  and  fighting  all  the  time) 
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despite  the  flamboyant 
boast  at  the  start  of  the 
fight,  and  the  assertion  that 
the  soldiers  had  eaten  their 
last  meal.  Three  of  the  sol- 
diers verified  the  prophecy, 
however,  the  troops'  casu- 
alties being  three  killed  and 
eight  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Oscar  F.  Long 
(later  Superintendent  of  the 
Army  Transport  Service  at 
San  Francisco),  was  in- 
structed by  Colonel  Miles 
to  make  a  clear  and  definite 
report  of  the  engagement, 
and,  in  his  anxiety  to  com- 
ply with  his  orders,  took  a 
position  where  the  view 
was  excellent,  but  the  bul- 
lets were  chipping  up  the 
snow  all  about  him.  He 
had  but  recently  graduated 
from  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  been  as- 
signed to  the  Fifth  Infantry. 
Baldwin  thus  found  him  the 
center  of  marksmanship, 
like  a  rooster  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  asked  him: 
"What  the are  you  ex- 
posing yourself  like  that 
for?" 


Long  replied,  specifying 
the  ostensible  duty  with 
which  he  was  complying. 

Baldwin  laughed  and  told  him  that 
his  zeal  was  alright  but  unless  he  made 
his  post  of  observation  a  more  se- 
cluded one,  he  was  more  likely  to  make 
his  report  to  the  Recording  Angel  than 
to  his  superior  officer. 

One  of  the  officers  informed  the 
writer  that  he  had  had  a  very  narrow 
escape.  Interrogation  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  officer  had  loaned  his  pony  to 
a  scout,  and  the  scout  had  had  the 
pony  shot  under  him.  "And,"  explained 
the  officer,  "had  I  been  on  the  pony's 
back,  they  might  have  shot  me!"  The 
officer  was  quite  portly. 

The  result  of  the  fight  was  the  sur- 
render at  the  Cantonment  of  Two 
Moons  (Ish-e-o  Nish-is),  Hump,  White 
Bull  (Ho-too-ah  Wo-pi),  Horse  Road 


"Yellowstone''  Kelly,  Levi  Wing,  Alonzo  Tripp, 
scouts  with  the  Yellowstone  Command. 


(Mo-e-no  Om-e-ma-yo),  and  three 
hundred  hostiles,  while  two  thousand, 
under  Crazy  Horse,  Little  Hawk  (In- 
e-yo  Hah-kit),  The  Rock  (Ho-o-ni), 
Little  Big  Man  (Okh-hah-kit  Mak- 
hite  Hit-tan),  surrendered  early  in  the 
year  at  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted 
Tail  agencies. 

The  tired  and  frost-bitten  troops  re- 
turned to  the  cantonment  at  Tongue 
River,  and  had  a  brief  rest  while  en- 
joying themselves  after  their  kind. 
One  of  the  diversions  being  amateur 
minstrels,  and  more  or  less  imposing 
theatrical  performances,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Harry  A.  Marshall,  band- 
master Fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  who  com- 
posed a  descriptive  piece  of  music 
symbolical  of  the  Crazy  Horse  fight. 


THE    SHELL    HOUSE    LADY 


BY    BELLA    PHILLIPS 


YES,  I  played  once;  some  day 
I'll   play   some   more,"   said 
the  Lady  of  the  Shell-House. 
Perhaps  no  other  woman 
ever  indulged  in  such  queer  play.     It 
was  a  play  of  house-building,  and  a 
most  unique  house  at  that. 

The  Lady  of  the  Shell-House  is,  in 
private  life,  Mrs.  J.  Edson  Smith,  and 
the  Shell-House  itself  is  one  of  the 
curious  sights  of  Santa  Ana,  a  pretty, 
little  Southern  California  town. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  house  is 
one  of  the  strangest  abodes  ever  built 
by  man  or  woman,  and  there  is  not  an- 
other like  it  in  the  world.. 

With  the  exception  of  frame,  roof 
and  floors,  it  was  built  entirely  by  the 
hands  of  Ellen  Frances  Smith,  now 
seventy-two  years  old.  So  far,  she  has 
put  in  five  years  of  play,  as  she  is 
pleased  to  term  her  novel  task,  though 
only  a  portion  of  that  time  was  con- 
sumed in  actual  work  on  the  building, 
and  there  is  still  more  playing  to  do. 

She  has  built  two  chimneys,  con- 
structing a  good  fireplace  under  one; 
has  mixed  all  the  mortar  and  carried 
and  placed  every  brick  and  stone  in 
the  entire  structure. 

There  are  eight  rooms  and  a  hall- 
I  way,  and  she  has  fitted  doors  and  win- 
dows; ceiled,  clothed  and  papered  the 
inside  of  the  house  in  a  neat  and  com- 
fortable manner,  and  the  unusually 
convenient  cupboards  and  closets  are 
of  her  own  designing. 

But  it  is  the  outside  of  the  house 
that  gives  it  its  name,  and  stamps  it 
with  the  seal  of  absolute  uniqueness. 

Its  ornamentation  from  roof  to  foun- 
dation consists  of  cobblestones,  sea- 
shells,  imitation  brick,  galvanized  iron, 
sanded  wood  and  bits  of  ancient  bric- 
a-brac  that  no  one  else  would  dream 
of  using. 


Just  above  the  doqr  of  the  many- 
windowed  hallway  there  is  a  border 
of  Mason  fruit-jar  lids  embedded  in 
the  shell  and  glass  studded  mortar. 
Near  the  base  of  the  house  is  a  row 
of  family  portraits  set  in  diamond 
shaped  frames  of  cobblestones.  There 
are  bits  of  broken  dishes,  children's 
'playthings,  pictures  painted  on  glass, 
etc.,  cleverly  worked  into  the  decora- 
tive scheme  with  shells  and  pebbles. 
The  whole  is  coated  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  pulverized  glass  and  abalone 
shell  of  her  own  devising.  These  shells 
and  pebbles  were  collected  from  the 
Orange  County  coast  and  from  Cata- 
lina.  Island,  and  the  Shell-House  Lady 
was  twenty-seven  years  in  getting  her 
materials  together. 

The  plain  surfaces  of  the  house  are 
stained  dark  brown,  covered  with  the 
shell  and  sand  preparation,  and  bor- 
dered with  quaint,  leaf-like  designs 
wrought  in  shells  and  pebbles. 

There  is  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  build- 
ing, evidently  fashioned  in  imitation 
of  the  square  enclosures  of  the  ranch 
windmills,  which  is,  as  yet,  unfinished. 
The  decoration  across  one  side  of  the 
square  structure  appears  to  be  some 
sort  of  scroll  work.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion it  proves  to  be  parts  of  a  wicker 
baby  carriage,  ingeniously  pressed  in- 
ro  service  to  relieve  straight  lines. 

The  designer  and  architect  of  the 
Shell-House  is  a  tall,  vigorous  old 
lady,  with  a  strong,  fine  face,  and  hair 
only  slightly  grey.  She  and  her  hus- 
band are  strict  vegetarians,  and  every- 
day exponents  of  the  simple  life. 

The  master  of  the  Shell-House  has 
his  own  strong  individuality,  and  is  a 
fitting  mate  for  its  mistress.  Though 
several  years  her  senior,  he  walks  his 
six  miles  every  day,  and  is  almost  as 
agile  as  a  boy.  He  is  a  man  of  liter- 


"Shell-House,"  Santa  Ana,  California.  The  exterior  n>alls  are  built  entirely 
of  abalone  and  other  large  sea  shells,  cobblestones,  colored  bottles,  imitation 
brick,  sanded  wood  and  bits  of  odd-shaped  stones.  Mrs.  Ellen  Frances  Smith, 
now  seventy-two  years  old,  did  all  the  work  during  "five  years  of  play." 


ary  tastes,  and  has  his  own  particular 
room  lined  with  books  and  arranged 
to  suit  his  fancy. 

"I  was  a  rancher  for  many  years," 
he  explained  as  we  sat  among  his 
books  and  listened  to  the  strains  of 
"Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair," 
played  by  a  phonograph  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  "I  like  it,  but  it  didn't 
give  my  wife  a  chance  to  do  what  she 
liked.  After  I'd  had  my  way  awhile, 
1  thought  she  ought  to  have  her 
chance;  so  we  came  to  town,  where 
she  could  follow  her  inclinations.  Now 
she  works  outdoors  and  I  work  in,  and 
we  each  cultivate  the  other  side  of 
our  natures,  the  side  previously  neg- 
lected." 

Mr.  Smith  has  a     leaning     toward 


socialism,  and  this  broadminded  rec- 
ognition of  his  wife's  needs  and  rights 
fits  admirably  into  the  broader  princi- 
ples of  this  doctrine. 

As  there  are  frequent  visitors  at  the 
Shell-House,  and  as  both  the  occu- 
pants are  busy  people,  one  afternoon 
during  the  week,  from  the  hours  of 
two  until  five  has  been  set  apart  for 
their  reception.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Smith  brings  out  his  choicest  records 
for  the  phonograph  that  occupies  a 
small  room  fitted  up  in  a  manner  es- 
pecially calculated  to  bring  out  its 
clearest  tones,  and  receives  the  visi- 
tors in  the  sunny  sitting  room. 

Here,  an  hour  was  pleasantly  spent 
with  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
Shell-House.  As  I  took  my  leave,  the 
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mistress  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  green  thing  was  given  a  welcome  in  the 

where  we  lingered  a  moment  to  view  Shell-House  yard, 

the  setting  of  the  Shell-House.     The  A  glorious   California  sunset     was 

decorative  scheme  of  plants  and  flow-  ablaze  in  the  Western  sky,  soft  breezes 

ers  in  the  yard  follow  that  of     the  wafted  scents  of  orange  blossoms  to 

house,  at  least  in  point  of  variety  and  our  nostrils  and  dusky  shadows  lay 

diversity  of  arrangement.  There  were  heavy  and  deep  under  the  long-limbed 

plants  peculiar  to  the  Southwest,  cacti,  walnut  trees  across  the     way.     The 

palms,  figs,  banana,  tree-tomato   and  glory  of  the  sunset  touched  the  strong 

alligator  pears.     Interspersed   among  face  and  upright  figure  of  the  Shell- 

these  were  flowers  old  and  new  fash-  House  Lady,     throwing     them     into 

ioned,  and  a  democratic  squash  vine  strong  relief  against  the  background  of 

outgrowing     its     proper  environments  the  Shell-House.    She  looked  thought- 

and  pushing  itself  out  on  the  sidewalk  fully  at  her  work,  and  said  once  more : 

and  into  the.  domain  of  the  petunias  "Yes,  I  have  played;  some  day  I'll 

flowering  there.     It  looked  as  if  any  play  some  more." 


SONG    OF    THE    WESTERNERS 

BY    GERALDINE    MEYRICK 

We  are  the  sons  of  the  open  air, 
Who  live  in  the  land  of  light. 
Riches  are  ours  that  carry  no  care; 
The  dominant  strength  of  the  sun  we  share; 
Slow  to  anger,  but  quick  to  dare, 
And  fervent  to  seek  the  right. 

Laurel  and  bay  leaf  their  sweet  odors  yield, 
The  clover-scent  drifts  from  the  wide,  sunny  field ; 
Truth  is  our  banner,  and  fairness  our  shield, 
The  sons  of  the  open  air. 

Glad  is  our  life  in  the  ^and  of  light, 
Serene  are  our  souls,  and  sure; 
In  the  joy  of  the  day,  in  peace  of  the  night, 
To  the  ultimate  good  we  have  pledged  our  might; 
Our  faith  is  fixed  on  the  final  right, 
As  stars  in  their  course  secure. 

Fragrance  of  lavender,  perfume  of  rose, 
Sweets  from  the  bank  where  the  violet  grows ; 
Over  the  garden  the  soft  zephyr  blows, 
To  us,  of  the  open  air. 

Come,  cool  North  wind,  with  a  stirring  lash ; 

O  South  wind,  come  with  a  kiss; 
Descend,  sweet  rain,  in  a  sudden  dash, 
Till  the  long,  green  grasses  are  all  a-splash; 
Creep  up,  dim  fog,  from  the  salt  sea-wash — 
You  none  of  you  come  amiss. 

Balm  of  the  woodland  and  brine  of  the  sea, 
Odor  of  orchards  a-bloom  on  the  lea ; 
These  are  our  birthright;  thrice  blessed  are  we, 
The  sons  of  the  open  air. 


STATE    SHIP    SUBSIDIES 


BY    HENRY     THOMPSON 


IN  THE  LAST  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California 
there  was  introduced  a  bill  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Ship  Subsidy  Com- 
mission." I  am  going  to  consider  this 
proposition  as  a  means  of  reviving  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session  for  that  purpose, 
was  referred  without  discussion  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  whence  it  did 
not  emerge.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  ship  subsidy  commissjoji 
of  five  to  award  and  control  all  sub- 
sidy funds.  The  board  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  resident  ship  builder,  one 
ship's  husband  or  managing  owner, 
one  owner  of  domestic  goods  which 
are  shipped  to  foreign  ports,  one  con- 
signee of  foreign  goods  to  Californian 
ports,  and  one  public  charterer  ac- 
countant. The  commission  is  to  pay  to 
the  owners  of  ships  built  in  Califor- 
nian ports  5  per  cent  a  year  on  one- 
half  of  the  actual  and  necessary  cost 
of  building,  in  two  half-yearly  pay- 
ments. It  is  also  to  ascertain  and  pay 
the  difference  in  cost  of  operating  such 
ships  with  American  officers  and  crew 
at  the  rate  of  wages  for  American  sea- 
men for  the  time  being,  and  the  lowest 
cost  of  operating  such  ships  under  for- 
eign management.  Only  ships  trading 
regularly  between  Californian  ports 
and  foreign  ports,  or  between  Califor- 
nian ports  and  American  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  are  to  be  entitled  to  the 
subsidies.  An  ancilliary  bill  provides 
for  the  raising  by  State  taxation  of  the 
sum  of  $500,000  for  the  first  year's 
subsidies. 

As  the  State  Legislature  does  not 
meet  again  until  January,  1913,  there 
is  no  chance  of  these  bills  becoming 
law  in  California  before  then.  It  is, 


however,  open  to  any  other  maritime 
State,  either  on  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic 
seaboard  whose  Legislature  may  hap- 
pen to  convene  earlier  to  pass  bills 
of  similar  import.  While  the  principle 
of  the  maritime  States  of  the  country 
themselves  providing  the  means  of -re- 
creating the  lost  industries  of  Ameri- 
can ship  building  and  operating  may 
be  novel,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider whether  it  may  not  contain  the 
solution  of  the  much-vexed  question, 
and  point  the  way  to  the  end  which  the 
entire  nation  so  ardently  desires,  and 
which  in  the  face  of  the  near  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  has  become 
a  matter  of  almost  vital  importance. 

It  seems  to  have  become  hopeless 
to  expect  any  adequate  aid  from  the 
Federal  government.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  taken  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  grant  such  aid,  its  powers  being 
limited  to  the  authorization  of  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  the  carrying  of 
the  mails,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions it  has  to  pay  for  that  service  at 
a  rate  ridiculously  disproportionate  to 
what  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered 
would  be  if  ships  could  otherwise  be 
sailed  on  a  remunerative  basis.  But 
when  American  ships  cannot  under- 
take such  employment  except  on  terms 
which  wholly  or  partially  protect  them 
from  the  loss  they  would  incur  from 
operation  without  a  mail  contract  of 
such  amount,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  but  to 
pay  it. 

But  the  employment  of  ships  in  the 
postal  service  is  necessarily  of  limited 
extent,  and  goes  but  a  very  little  way 
toward  that  general  revival  of  our 
shipping  which  we  have  now,  more 
than  ever,  a  right  to  look  forward  to. 

No    line    of   American   built   ships' 
with  a  mail  contract  only  can  possibly 
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hope  to  compete  with  foreign  vessels 
in  the  general  passenger  and  freight 
business  between  this  country  and 
Europe  or  the  Orient;  but  even  if  it 
could,  what  we  want  is  not  merely  a 
few  mail  carrying  vessels.  We  must 
have  in  course  of  time  enough  ships 
to  carry  our  goods  to  Europe  and 
bring  back  European  goods  to  us. 

This  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  mail 
contracts,  exorbitant  as  the  prices  paid 
for  them  may  be. 

The  question,  therefore,  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  this:  We  want  our 
shipping  revived.  It  costs  money  to 
do  it.  What  is  the  price?  Are  we 
willing  to  pay  it?  And  is  the  business 
worth  it?  Now  our  maritime  States, 
by  reason  of  the  building  of  the  ships 
within  their  borders,  the  employment 
of  their  citizens,  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  their  ports  and  the  earning 
of  freights,  are  the  ones  which  are 
more  directly  benefited  by  the  ship- 
ping industries. 

It  would  therefore  seem  logical  to 
follow  that  the  cost  should  fall  upon 
them.  Will  the  benefits  be  commensu- 
rate? Let  us  see:  Suppose  the  State 
of  New  York  were  to  tax  itself  $1,500,- 
000  a  year  for  a  ship  subsidy.  That 
would  provide  for  the  building  and 
operating  of  25  steamships  at  $1,000,- 
000  each,  as  follows. 

Two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
cost  ($25,000,000)  would  be  $625,000. 
Three  and  one-half  per  cent  thereon 
to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  between 
domestic  and  foreign  operations  would 
be  $875,000;  together,  $1,500,000.  Now 
how  would  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count stand  ?  What  would  be  the  bene- 
fit from  such  taxation?  First,  there 
would  be  the  creating  of  the  markets 
for  the  material  required  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  ships.  All,  or  practically 
all,  of  which  would  be  domestic  manu- 
facture. Second,  the  employment  of 
the  mechanics  and  artisans  necessary 
for  the  work.  Third,  the  furnishing  of 
the  stores  and  supplies  required  in 
operating  the  ship.  Fourth,  the  pay- 
ment to  American  seamen  of  the 
wages.  Fifth,  the  receipt  by  American 
citizens  of  the  freights  now  paid  to 


foreign  shipowners.  Sixth,  the  insur- 
ance business  which  would  go  to 
domestic  underwriters,  and  the  profits 
to  arise  from  the  various  occupations 
incidentally  connected  with  the  ship- 
ping business.  Would  all  this  be 
worth  $1,500,000  a  year?  Experience 
only  can  show.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  trying  the  ex- 
periment. 

At  all  events,  if  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  ship-building  and 
operating  industries  are  not  worth  the 
cost,  then  we  need  no  longer  bemoan 
our  sad  fate  in  not  having  them.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  worth 
while,  this  method  of  attaining  them 
by  means  of  State  subsidies  seems  to 
open  a  speedy  way  for  our  doing  so. 
That  they  are  worth  while  under  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  may  be  gathered  from  the 
experience  of  France,  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  liberal  ship  subsidies  or 
bounties  of  the  former  country  having 
placed  the  French  flag  conspicuously 
in  evidence  the  world  over,  while  in 
Japan  a  like  policy  has  created  an 
enormous  merchant  marine  from  abso- 
lutely nothing.  The  German  merchant 
marine  has  also  been  increased  from 
little  or  nothing  to  its  present  large 
proportions  by  the  adoption  of  a  simi- 
lar policy.  In  1901  the  annual  postal 
subsidies  voted  by  France  amounted 
to  $5,211,000,  and  in  addition  thereto 
the  government  paid  $1,129,050  in 
bounties  for  construction  of  ships  and 
$2,373,900  in  operation  bounties,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  $8,713,950. 

In  Germany,  the  total  mail  contracts 
were  $2,421,650,  and  in  addition,  in- 
direct bounties  in  the  shape  of  exemp- 
tion of  import  duties  in  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  ships  and  pref- 
erential railroad  rates  on  many  articles 
exported  in  German  bottoms,  were 
paid.  The  Germans  generally  feel -that 
their  direct  and  indirect  bounties  have 
been  a  good  investment,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  German  shipping  has 
developed  very  rapidly  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  policy  of  protection  in 
1886. 

The  value  of  the  industries  to  Japan 
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may  be  gauged  by  reference  to  the 
following  statistics: 

In  recent  years  the  Japanese  appro- 
priations for  the  encouragement  of 
ship  building  have  been  as  follows, 


In  1909   $5,578,707 

In  1910   5,792,536 

In  19.11    6,294,370 

showing  a  large  annual  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations. 

The  assistance  thus  rendered  by  the 
Japanese  to  the  shipping  industry  is 
based  upon  the  primary  conditions  of 
speed,  with  certain  other  conditions  as 
to  mileage  and  the  routes  over  which 
service  is  rendered. 

If  a  nation  of  40,000,000  people  can 
afford  upwards  of  $6,000,000  yearly 
for  the  purpose,  we  may  well  ask 
whether  a  nation  of  90,000,000  people 
cannot  afford  at  least  as  much. 

To  what  extent  England  has  in  re- 
cent years  subsidized  her  shipping  in 
addition  to  mail  contracts  seems  to  be 
a  matter  on  which  opinions  differ,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  good 
old  days  she  followed  the  simple  plan 
of  declaring  war  against  her  competi- 
tors, and  by  sinking  their  ships  effec- 
tively maintained  the  supremacy  of 
her  merchant  marine  at  an  indirect  cost 
probably  far  greater  than  any  subsi- 
dies of  modern  times.  But  this  method 
has  of  late  fallen  into  disfavor;  she 
has  now  to  see  the  flag  of  other  nations 
successfully  competing  with  her  own 
in  the  ports  of  many  countries. 

The  prospective  ooeninsr  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  naturally  caused 
efforts  to  be  made  by  our  countrymen 
to  provide  for  the  great  increase  of 
water  traffic  between  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports.  Meritorious  as  such  ef- 
forts undoubtedly  are,  they  must  of 
necessity  be  of  comparatively  limited 
extent. 

They  reach  the  coastwise  trade  only, 
however  great  its  increase  may  be,  and 
seem  to  be  aimed  principally  at  con- 
tending with  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways for  such  portion  of  their  present 


traffic  as  can  be  profitably  taken  by 
water  from  one  coast  to  the  other. 
However  beneficial  this  will  no  doubt 
be  to  the  consumer  on  each  coast,  so 
far  as  the  carrier  is  concerned,  it  will 
not  do  more,  at  best,  than  transfer  the 
business  from  one  set  of  our  citizens 
to  another.  It  will  of  itself  not  in- 
crease our  trade.  It  will  merely  divert 
it  from  one  mode  of  transportation  to 
another.  It  will  not  enable  us  to  ship 
our  goods  to  Europe  or  the  Orient  in 
our  own  bottoms,  or  to  bring  the  goods 
of  those  countries  to  our  own  shores. 
It  hardly  touches  the  broad  issue  of 
the  revival  of  our  own  merchant 
marine.  To  do  that,  much  more 
money  must  be  forthcoming  than  the 
price  of  any  mail  contract  or  contracts, 
generous  though  they  may  be. 

With  regard  to  the  Californian  bill 
under  discussion  further  than  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  State  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  the  subsidy,  its  provisions  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  worked  out 
with  sufficient  care  to  provide  for  the 
many  contingencies  which  must  ob- 
viously arise.  Such  as  the  limit  or 
amount  of  the  subsidy,  its  duration, 
whether  it  should  be  on  a  decreasing 
scale;  whether  the  American  national- 
ity of  the  crews  should  not  begin  with 
some  fraction  and  gradually  work  up 
to  the  whole. 

These  matters  the  author  may 
have  thought  it  best  to  leave  to  the 
legislative  wisdom.  But  whatever 
terms  and  conditions  the  various  State 
legislatures  might  think  fit  to  impose 
upon  the  building  and  operating  of 
ships  built  in  their  ports,  the  broad 
principle  of  the  expense  being  under- 
taken by  these  States  certainly  com- 
mends itself  to  me  as  a  method  of 
solving  this  great  question,  well  worth 
the  trying.  That  the  principle  of  the 
States  putting  their  own  shoulders  to 
the  financial  wheel  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized  may  be  noted  from  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Connecticut  has, 
within  the  past  month  or  two,  voted 
$1,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  its 
harbors,  an  expense  previously  con- 
sidered as  appertaining  to  the  province 
of  the  Federal  government  only. 


HOW    THE    REV.    BEN    FRANKLIN    GOT 
ALONG    ON    $100    A    MONTH 


BY    JOHN    SOUTHERN 


I  AM  GOING  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  minister's  experience  in  San 
Francisco  on  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  story,  I  shall 
call  him  the  Rev.  Ben  Franklin. 

His  were  godly  parents  and  he  was 
reared  in  a  godly  home.  Early  in  life 
he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  as 
his  life-work. 

Through  the  years  of  his  training  in 
the  seminary  he  had  read  and  heard 
much  of  ministers  who  had  gone  into 
new  fields  and  built  their  own  churches 
rather  than  become  the  pastor  of  a 
church  already  built  and  on  a  good 
footing.  This  implanted  within  him 
the  longing  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  gradu- 
ation he  could  not  do  that,  but  eventu- 
ally the  opportunity  came  for  him  to 
enter  just  such  a  pastorate,  a  home 
missionary  field,  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  The  salary  promised  was 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  This 
was  not  any  more  than  he  had  been 
getting.  Within  the  last  five  years 
all  living  expenses  had  been  gradually 
going  up,  and  by  the  time  he  came 
to  this  city  pastorate  everything  was 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  higher 
than  five  years  before. 

But  if  it  was  no  more  salary,  it  fur- 
nished the  Rev.  Ben  Franklin  the  op- 
portunity to  try  to  carry  out  some  of 
his  youthful  dreams — that  is,  to  build 
up  a  church  from  the  ground. 

I  have  just  remarked  that  within  the 
last  five  years  all  living  expenses  had 
been  going  higher  and  higher,  and 
during  this  time  all  other  salaries  had 
been  going  up — all  but  his  own. 

Therefore  he  reached  this  large 
Western  city  to  labor  as  a  home 
missionary  pastor  on  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  a  sum  which  an  av- 
erage preacher  could  have  commanded 
half  a  century  before.  The  salaries 


of  very  few  ministers  have  increased 
along  with  living  expenses  and  in 
keeping  with  other  men's  salaries. 

'Mr.  Franklin's  family  consisted  of 
himself,  wife  and  three  children, 
whose  ages  were  from  five  to  twelve. 
These  were  healthy,  growing  children 
and  their  demands  were  the  same  as 
those  of  any  other  growing  children. 

It  became  a  question  of  how  he  was 
going  to  make  ends  meet  on  such  a 
salary  in  a  large  city.  Days  and 
nights  he  puzzled  over  the  question. 
Days'  and  nights'  puzzling  over  this 
question  when  he  ought  to  be  giving 
the  time  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
his  parish.  When  the  family  wanted 
to  take  a  day  off  and  go  to  the  park, 
he  wondered  whether  the  carfare 
should  be  spared  or  not.  The  family 
learned  not  to  think  of  seeking  plea- 
sure in  any  other  places  except  those 
where  the  only  expense  was  the  car- 
fare. 

There  were  days  when  Mr.  Franklin 
wanted  to  attend  conferences  held  by 
his  fellow  ministers  to  discuss  great 
and  important  questions.  These  con- 
ferences were  most  of  the  time  ar- 
ranged by  the  few  ministers  whose  sal- 
aries were  somewhat  better,  and  they 
could  spare  the  fifty  or  sixty  cents  it 
cost  to  attend  the  conferences  more 
easily  than  the  majority  of  their  fel- 
lows who  had  smaller  salaries.  These 
conferences  were  nearly  always  held 
in  connection  with  luncheons  in'  order 
to  save  time  and  for  the  fellowship  of 
such  gatherings,  but  the  cost  of  the 
luncheon  and  carfare  often  prohibited 
many  from  coming. 

My  friend  was  among  those  who 
would  have  been  delighted  to  attend 
a  certain  conference  arranged  for  a 
certain  date  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but 
sixty  cents  was  worth  a  good  deal  to 
him.  He  was  approached  by  one  of 
'the  leading  ministers  at  a  Monday 
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morning  ministers'  meeting,  and  the 
following  conversation  took  place : 

"How  are  you,  Franklin?" 

"Pretty  well,  I  thank  you." 

"How  is  the  work?" 

"The  work  is  opening  up  encourag- 
ingly." 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  conference 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Wednesday  at  noon 
at  a  luncheon  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering some  great  questions.  Can't 
you  be  with  us?" 

"I  fear  I  cannot." 

"Why,  you  ought  not  to  miss  it.  We 
want  you  there." 

"But  I  cannot  come." 

"Are  you  engaged  for  that  time?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  can't  you?  I  think  I 
will  put  your  name  down  as  one  who 
will  attend." 

"No,  you  had  better  not,  for  the  fact 
Is,  I  can't  spare  the  money." 

"Oh,  come  along;  it  is  only  fifty 
cents." 

"Can't  help  it.  I  haven't  got  the 
four-bits  to  spare." 

As  far  as  the  actual  condition  of  his 
finances  was  concerned  he  spoke  the 
truth,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
several  others  in  that  Monday  morn- 
ing gathering. 

I  might  go  on  with  instance  after 
instance  showing  where  Mr.  Franklin 
had  to  very  seriously  consider  the  ex- 
penditure of  twenty-five  cents  when 
it  was  not  for  actual  necessities. 

Franklin  himself  often  thought  he 
was  not  a  good  manager,  because  he 
could  not  make  his  salary  do  more, 
and  it  was  humiliating  to  have  to  re- 
fuse to  spend  fifty  or  sixty  cents  to  go 
to  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  and  I  know  absolutely  what  he 
must  do  with  his  money.  Here  is  the 
budget  his  salary  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  must  cover : 

Food   $30.00 

Clothing   10.00 

Rent  for  a  five-room  flat  into 
which  he  must  crowd  his  fam- 
ily    18.00 

Insurance    . : ,  6.00 


Lights  and  fuel 3.50 

Telephone    1.50 

Laundry   3.00 

Carfare '. .  .  .  3.00 

Benevolences  .  5.00 


Total   $80.00 

This  leaves  twenty  dollars  out  of  the 
salary,  and  no  allowance  has  been 
made  for  illness  in  his  family,  for  his 
reading  matter,  which  costs  at  least 
three  dollars  a  month,  for  new  books, 
and  they  are  his  tools,  and  ten  dollars 
a  month  for  his  books  is  not  too  much, 
for  the  education  of  his  children  and 
for  furniture.  Many  of  the  items  are 
given  at  a  very  low  rate. 

When  you  consider  all  these  things, 
it  is  a  wonder  the  man  makes  his  sal- 
ary go  as  far  as  it  does.  Instead  of 
his  being  a  poor  manager,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  of  financiers  to  make  a  salary 
like  that  cover  his  expenses. 

I  have  not  said  a  word  about  any 
money  to  pay  his  debts  incurred  in 
getting  his  education.  Most  ministers 
come  from  poor  families,  and  the  Rev. 
Ben  Franklin  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  graduated  with  a  debt  o'f 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  had  managed 
to  pay  off  a  portion  of  it.  By  the  time 
he  reached  his  new  pastorate  in  the 
city  this  debt,  or  what  remained  of  it, 
was  very  pressing.  Where  is  he  go- 
ing to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  rest 
of  it?  This  debt  is  one  of  his  night- 
mares. He  spends  sleepless  nights 
wondering  how  he  will  ever  get  even 
and  save  a  little  money  against  a 
rainy  day  like  other  men  do. 

The  Rev.  Franklin  is  a  college 
graduate  with  special  training  in  the 
seminaries  for  his  profession,  and  is 
an  all-around  practical  man,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  present  con- 
dition is  due  to  incompetence,  for  he  is 
thoroughly  competent. 

Mr.  Franklin's  salary  is  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  laborer,  but  he  has 
to  occupy  a  very  different  position 
socially  from  his  laboring  brother.  He 
has  to  live  on  an  equal  footing  social- 
ly with  professional  men  whose  in- 
comes are  three  times  his. 
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BY    A.    K.     PINCI 


MAN,  NOW  THAT  he  has 
successfully  aviated  the 
Alps  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, can  say,  without  fear 
of  making  a  misstatement,  that  he  can 
fly  high,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  far 
from  a  good  flyer,  and  as  yet  his  phy- 
sical efforts  are  very  inconsequential 
when  compared  not  even  with  some 
of  the  birds,  such  as  sea-gulls  or  con- 
dors, but  with  some  of  the  tiny  in- 
sects which  pester  him — mosquitoes 
and  flies.  While  a  fly  is  seldom  found 
at  an  altitude  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  and  a  mosquito  a  short  distance 
from  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  a  river, 
when  they  have  reached  their  limits 
they  have  done  much  more  than  man 
is  correspondingly  expected  to  do,  in 
the  line  of  flying,  for  many  years  to 
come. 

So  much  for  the  locomotion  that  re- 
quires mechanical  appliances  scien- 
tifically adjusted  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  air  or  nature  in  general.  Take 
even  in  walking.  Man's  walking  pos- 
sibilities are  limited.  Four  miles  an 
hour,  for  eight  hours,  is  a  very  wide 
limit,  and  could  not  be  kept  up  many 
days  in  succession.  A  horse  can  walk 
much  more  than  a  man,  and  so  can 
cats,  dogs  and  even  ants.  If  it  comes 
to  jumping,  the  best  athletic  records 
hover  about  seven  feet,  which  is 
slightly  more  than  a  man's  height;  but 
in  contrast  to  the  flea,  a  man  would 
have  to  jump  ten  times  higher  than  the 
Washington  Monument,  as  the  tiny 
bloodsucker  can  jump  more  than  one 
thousand  times  its  own  height. 

Mr.  Burgess  has  succeeded  in  swim- 
ming the  English  Channel,  but  with 
the  aid  of  accompanying  boats,  and 
other  aids  which  the  most  humble  of 
fish  certainly  do  not  require  in  main- 
taining, throughout  their  life,  better 
averages.  True  that  they  are  in  their 
own  element,  but,  everything  told,  ani- 
mals can  do  much  more  than  men. 


By  the  aid  of  mechanical  instru- 
ments, the  product  of  his  brain,  man 
can  sweep  along  on  a  prepared  track 
at  120  miles  an  hour,  or  glide  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea  at  about  40 
miles  an  hour,  "with  all  the  comforts 
(and  more)  of  home.  He  can  also 
build  towers  nearly  200  times  his  own 
height  or  burrow  into  the  crust  of  the 
earth  to  a  depth  equal  to  about  700 
times  his  own  height. 

But  strip  a  man  of  his  machine- 
made  instruments,  weapons  and 
clothes,  and  the  lord  of  creation  is  no 
longer  a  lord,  but  a  lesser  creature, 
in  self-help  than  some  of  the  inferior 
animals.  An  ape  weighing  60  pounds, 
or  two-fifths  the  average  weight  of 
man,  is  much  more  than  a  match,  sin- 
gle-handed, for  an  unarmed  man,  and 
the  contest  would  hold  in  favor  of  the 
ape  even  if  the  man  weights  180 
pounds. 

Man's  best  speed  for  a  mile,  run- 
ning, is  4  minutes  12%  seconds,  which 
works  out  at  about  14  miles  an  hour. 
But  the  grey  wolf,  the  commonest 
among  the  beasts  of  prey,  lopes  along 
at  an  easy  20  miles,  and  thinks  noth- 
ing of  covering  60  miles  in  one  night, 
when  hungry!  The  hunted  fox  has 
been  timed  to  run  two  miles  at  a  speed 
of  26  miles  an  hour.  A  racehorse  at 
full  speed  travels  32  miles,  while  a 
greyhound,  which  is,  so  far  as  known, 
the  swiftest  of  all  four-legged  animals, 
runs  at  34  miles. 

Jumping  also  shows  man  behind. 
Speaking  generally,  6  feet  in  height 
and  23  in  width  are  the  limit  of  a 
man's  achievement.  A  red  deer  has 
been  known  to  clear  a  wall  10  feet 
high,  the  chamois  can  do  a  foot  bet- 
ter, while  the  spring-bok  of  the  South 
African  veldt  will  shoot  10  feet  up  in 
the  air  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
Some  of  the  beasts  of  prey  are  more 
wonderful  in  their  athletic  perform- 
ances. The  black  jaguar  can  reach 
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a  branch  14  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
record  width  cleared  by  a  horse  is 
about  37  feet,  while  the  ostrich,  in  run- 
ning, clears  25  feet.  But  the  kanga- 
roo can  leap  with  ease  a  width  of  50 
to  60  feet,  and  easily  clears  obstacles 
10  and  12  feet  high. 

Birds  have  been  credited  with 
speeds  of  upward  of  60  miles  an  hour 
and  more ;  sea  gulls  are  said  to  exceed 
the  100  mile  speed  in  tempests.  The 
swallow  is  swifter  than  the  wild  duck 
or  carrier  pigeon,  and  recent  experi- 
ments in  Europe  have  so  proved  it. 
A  hen  swallow  was  taken  from  its  nest 
in  an  Antwerp  railway  station  and 
sent  in  a  basket  by  express  to  Com- 
peigne,  a  distance  of  146%  miles. 
There,  at  7 :30  in  the  morning,  she  was 
liberated.  At  8:38  the  bird  returned 
to  her  nest,  the  tiny  creature  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  129  miles  an  hour,  or 
189  feet  a  second.  She  traveled  four 
miles  returning  for  every  one  the 
train  made  going.  In  half  a  day  a 
swallow  can,  therefore,  when  it  mi- 
grates south  in  winter,  fly  from  Bel- 
gium to  North  Africa  in  less  than  half 
a  day,  and  it  requires  an  average 
steamship  nearly  two  days  to  make 
the  trip. 

The  achievements  of  fish,  athleti- 
cally, are  also  wonderful.  To  see  a 
salmon  leap  up  a  perpendicular  fall 
five  or  six  feet  high  is  a  most  ordinary 
sight.  Many  of  the  predatory  fishes 
can  travel  at  the  speed  of  a  torpedo 
boat.  The  sight  of  porpoises  gliding 
under  the  cutwater  of  a  steamship  go- 
ing more  than  14  miles  an  hour  is  like- 
wise common,  and  trans-oceanic  pas- 
sengers see  it  all  the  time.  The  speed 
of  some  ocean  fish  is  considered  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  sustained 
against  currents  or  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  tide,  which  offers 
great  resistance  to  their  progress, 
compared  with  their  movements  in  the 
direction  of  either,  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinarily  swift  birds  flying  with  the 
wind. 

As  to  lifting  powers,  man  can  lift 
twice  his  own  weight,  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  of  "strong  men,"  horses 
have  been  lifted,  but  the  strength 


lasted  for  less  than  a  minute,  and 
these  high  averages  could  never  be 
counted  in  his  daily  life  as  in  the  case 
with  animals.  An  eagle  will  descend 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  a  min- 
ute from  altitudes,  seeking  an  object 
of  prey  on  the  valley  below,  and  with- 
out further  ado  carries  it  upward  to  its 
own  lair  or  nest,  without  even  the 
common  pause  "for  a  breath,"  which 
man  always  seems  to  require  in  en- 
durance deeds.  A  man  could  never, 
after  running  five  hundred  feet,  pick 
up  without  stopping,  a  dead  weight  of 
50  pounds  and  continue  running  with 
it  500  more  feet,  which  is  a  much  eas- 
ier feat  than  descending  as  many  feet 
and  ascending  the  same  distance  with 
dead  weight. 

Nor  could  he  imitate,  even  inferiorly 
the  spectacle  recently  witnessed  by 
some  travelers  in  the  West,  where  a 
grizzly  bear  was  seen  to  carry  a  bul- 
lock twice  his  own  weight  up  an  in- 
cline of  one  in  three.  The  man  who 
can  carry  two  men  up  a  similar  grade 
is  yet  to  be  found. 

These  are  a  few  instances  from  a 
record  that  is  duplicated  every  day  in 
the  ainmal  world.  They  are  not  spec- 
ial endurance  contests  or  prize  feats, 
like  those  of  man,  which  are  taken  in 
comparison.  Man's  prodigy  exceeds 
only  in  aiding  himself  with  appliances 
for  making  that  which  animals  cannot 
make,  but  even  so,  his  field  is  limited. 
For  instance,  no  machine  has  yet  been 
invented  that  will  duplicate  the  cells 
of  a  bee-hive  and  that  will  subdivide 
so  accurately  and  intricately.  He  can 
build  dams,  but  now  and  then  they 
give  way,  like  the  Austin  dam  which 
collapsed  recently,  but  the  beaver 
dams  seem  to  withstand  all  sorts  of 
floods  and  shocks,  and  in  a  section  in 
Canada,  a  big  paper  mill  has  been 
compelled  to  suspend  operations,  be- 
cause beavers  have  erected  a  dam  de- 
viating the  natural  water  power  into 
other  channels,  and  as  it  is  against  the 
law  to  destroy  beavers  and  beaver 
dams  in  that  country,  special  permis- 
sion must  be  requested  to  seek  redress 
and  continue  the  work.  Meanwhile  the 
mill  is  closed. 


A    JOYFUL  MESSAGE  FOR  THE  SIN-SICK 

BY    C.    T.    BUSSELL 

Pastor    of   Brooklvn    and    London    Tabernacles 


"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me." — 
John  14:1. 

THE  WORLD  does  well  to 
keep  up  a  cheerful,  outward 
demeanor — to  "drive  dull 
care  away"  to  the  best  of  its 
ability.  Nevertheless,  there  is  great 
force  and  weight  to  St.  Paul's  words  to 
the  effect  that  "the  whole  creation  is 
groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  to- 
gether, waiting"  for  Messiah's  King- 
dom and  its  long-promised  blessings  to 
lift  the  curse  of  sin  and  death  and  to 
restore  to  mankind  the  smile  of  the 
Father's  favor.  Reason  though  they 
may,  that  there  is  no  personal  God — 
that  there  is  merely  a  blind  god  of 
nature,  an  evolutionary  force,  etc., 
nevertheless,  deep  down  in  the  heart, 
men  believe  that  there  is  a  God.  Al- 
most unconsciously  the  mind  attributes 
to  Him  Wisdom,  Justice  and  Power — 
but  little  of  Love  or  sympathy  with 
humanity  and  its  frailties. 

Root  of  All  Trouble. 

This  very  intuitive  knowledge  of 
God  is  closely  associated  with  many 
human  troubles.  As  the  root  of  nearly 
every  trouble,  perhaps  deep  below  the 
surface,  is  sin — disobedience  to  recog- 
nized principles  of  righteousness,  and 
a  fearful  looking  for  of  retribution,  and 
uncertainty  as  to  what  it  will  mean. 
This  is  true,  not  only  of  many  Christ- 
ians, but  frequently  true  also  of  others 
who  have  made  no  profession,  who 
have  taken  upon  them  no  solemn  vows 
of  obedience. 

This  troubled  heart  condition  does 
not  always  show  upon  the  surface. 
Sometimes  the  troubled  heart  is  in  the 


theatre  to  try  to  forget  its  troubles. 
Sometimes  its  owner  is  immersed  in 
sinful  pleasure-seeking,  in  endeavor  to 
drown  some  haunting  grief.  Some- 
times relief  is  sought  through  intoxi- 
cating liquors  or  narcotics;  sometimes 
in  suicide.  Sometimes  the  troubled 
one  is  on  the  stage.  One  cannot  surely 
know  that  the  merry  laugh  and  witty 
joke  and  cheery  song  do  not  come 
from  a  troubled  heart.  We  are  sure 
that  they  do,  in  many  instances,  for 
frequently  those  who  have  been  indulg- 
ing in  merriment  have  committed  sui- 
cide a  few  moments  thereafter,  leaving 
messages  that  their  hearts  had  been 
severely  burdened,  while  outwardly 
cheerful. 

We  have  much  sympathy  with  these 
sorrow-laden  hearts.  As  a  race  we  are 
walking  through  "the  valley  of  ihe 
shadow  of  death,"  day  by  day.  On 
every  hand  we  have  reminders  of  this 
— grief,  disappointment,  headache, 
neartache,  etc.  If  we  are  measurably 
free  from  pain  ourselves,  yet  have 
sympathy,  we  are  pained  in  the  inter- 
est of  others.  If  none  of  our  own  dear 
ones  has  recently  died,  the  great 
Enemy,  Death,  has  laid  hold  upon  the 
home  of  a  neighbor,  a  brother,  and  he 
is  bereaved  and  a  reflex  shadow  falls 
upon  our  hearts;  and  further,  the 
thought  comes  that  our  home  may  be 
invaded  by  the  great  Enemy  which  has 
already  swallowed  up  twenty  thousand 
millions  of  our  race — and  that  by 
Divine  permission,  because  we  are  sin- 
ners— and  because  sinners  are  unwor- 
thy of  everlasting  life. 

The  Fear  of  the  Lord. 

In  our  troubles,  we  sooner  or  later 
realize  the  lack  of  human  sympathy 
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or,  at  least,  its  impotency.  Feeling 
our  helplessness,  we  instinctively  look 
to  our  Creator.  In  the  hour  of  trouble 
remarkably  few  doubt  the  existence  of 
God.  As  Jesus  said,  "Ye  believe  in 
God."  But  as  we  look  to  the  Almighty 
for  protection  and  consider  Divine 
Justice  and  realize  our  own  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings,  the  heart  of  man 
fails.  How  could  he  think  that  the 
Omnipotent  One  would  have  interest 
in  or  care  for  such  a  worm  of  the  dust 
as  he  feels  himself  to  be?  How  could 
Divine  Justice  look  with  any  sympathy 
upon  the  course  of  selfishness  which 
he  recognizes  stretches  out  behind  him 
in  full  view  of  the  All-Seeing  Eye? 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,"  is  the  inspired  Mes- 
sage. Surely  many  have  this  beginning 
of  wisdom  come  to  them  at  some  per- 
iod in  their  life's  experience.  But  such 
a  fear  is  the  start  of  wisdom  only  when 
it  leads  the  fearful  one  to  greater  care- 
fulness of  living  and  to  a  desire  for  the 
Heavenly  Father's  approval.  If  this 
be  the  leading  of  the  fear,  it  is  indeed 
the  precursor  of,  the  leader  to,  wis- 
dom. As  proper  fear  or  reverence  for 
the  Almighty  comes  in,  it  acts  as  a  re- 
straint upon  sin.  It  tends  to  make  one 
more  thoughtful,  more  careful,  more 
wise,  in  seeking  for  a  better  way. 

Come  by  the  Narrow  Way. 

Jesus  addressed  the  words  of  our 
text  to  Jews  who,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Law  given  by  Moses,  had 
learned  of  Divine  righteousness  and 
the  Divine  requirements  of  all  those 
who  would  come  into  harmony  with 
Him.  They  believed  in  God.  They 
recognized  His  Justice.  They  were  de- 
siring to  be  His  people ;  they  had  heard 
of  Jesus;  they  had  traveled  with  Him 
as  His  disciples.  In  a  general  way 
they  believed  in  Him.  To  a  large  de- 
gree they  accepted  Him  as  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  and  yet  they  found  it 
difficult  to  express  a  fullness  of  faith. 
We  would  like  to  bear  home  upon  the 
hearts  of  these  the  very  Message  that 
Jesus  gave  to  those  who  heard  His 
Voice :  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled 


— ye  believe  in  God;  bejieve  also  in 
Me." 

Hear  Him  saying  to  us  to-day,  You 
already  believe  in  the  Creator  and  His 
Justice.  You  already  desire  to  draw 
near  to  God.  You  have  heard  that  He 
has  sent  His  Son  into  the  world.  You 
have  heard  that  this  is  a  manifestation 
of  His  love  and  sympathy  for  you. 
Yon  have  heard  that  while  you  are 
condemned  as  imperfect,  as  sinners, 
as  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  Divine  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  your  recov- 
ery through  the  Redeemer.  As  you 
believe  in  the  Father's  Justice  which 
condemned  you  and  which  justly  holds 
you  at  a  distance  from  Him  as  unwor- 
thy of  His  favor,  so  now  believe  also  in 
Me.  Believe  that  the  Father  hath  sent 
Me.  Believe  that  it  is  His  Love  for 
you  that  prompted  the  sending.  Be- 
lieve that  His  Love  is  as  strong  as  His 
Justice.  Believe  that  His  Justice  and 
Love  will  co-operate  for  your  eternal 
comfort  and  blessing,  if  you  will  accept 
the  Divine  terms. 

Losing  Our  Heart  Troubles. 

The  Father  knows  your  heart  trou- 
bles. He  wishes  the  burden  to  be  there 
until  you  shall  appreciate  its  weight — 
until  you  shall  be  ready  to  cry  to  Him 
that  you  are  sin-sick,  weary,  troubled, 
and  above  all,  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  righteousness  and  desiring  recon- 
ciliation to  Him — the  smile  of  His 
face.  He  has  not  waited  for  all  of 
this  to  take  place  before  making  pro- 
visions for  you.  He  has  anticipated 
your  needs,  your  longings,  your  neces- 
sities. He  has  already  provided  the 
Redeemer,  who  is  Mighty  to  save.  If 
Divine  Justice  is  exacting  to  the  last 
degree,  believe  that  Divine  Love,  as 
represented  in  the  Redeemer  sent  of 
God,  is  equally  exhaustless,  boundless 
— sufficient  for  all  your  needs.  If  you 
will  accept  of  this,  the  Divine  arrange- 
ment through  Christ,  your  heart  trou- 
bles may  be  at  an  end.  You  will  still 
have  troubles  in  the  flesh,  weaknesses, 
aches  and  pains,  but  your  heart  will  be 
joyful  and  happy  in  a  fellowship 
Divine  with  the  Father,  through  the 
Son. 
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How  to  Get  the  Peace-. 

Ah!  says  one,  I  have  heard  of  God 
and  of  Jesus  and  of  the  invitation  to 
reconciliation,  but  I  know  not  how  to 
proceed.  To  whom  shall  I  go?  How 
can  I  gain  a  hearing  in  my  case  to  ob- 
tain the  blessed  assurance,  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more. 
Which  church  shall  I  join?  To  what 
priest  shall  I  confess? 

First  of  all,  my  brother,  or  sister,  al- 
low me  to  rejoice  with  you  that  you 
have  come  into  the  condition  where 
you  are  seeking  and  knocking  for  the 
opening  of  the  storehouse  of  Divine 
favor,  because  "He  that  seeketh  shall 
find,  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall 
be  opened."  Continue,  then,  to  seek 
and  to  knock,  and  very  soon  the  bless- 
ings will  be  yours.  See,  first,  whether 
or  not  you  are  seeking  the  proper  bless- 
ing. You  want  forgiveness  of  sins  that 
are  past.  You  want  the  assurance  of 
Divine  love  and  care.  You  want  the 
Heavenly  Shepherd  to  take  you  for  one 
of  His  sheep  and  look  after  your  inter- 
ests, both  temporal  and  eternal.  If  so, 
good.  You  are  seeking  the  very  thing 
that  God  is  pleased  to  give.  Many  are 
seeking  something  else — seeking  to 
have  some  of  self-will  and  some  of 
God's  will,  some  of  sin  and  some  of 
righteousness.  They  seek  in  vain  un- 
til, in  purity  of  heart,  they  seek  that 
which  God  is  willing  to  give. 

All  of  God's  gifts  are  by  grace.  None 
of  us  could  claim  them  on  the  grounds 
of  justice  or  merit.  We  cannot  keep 
God's  perfect  Law,  not  because  it  is  too 
exacting,  but  because  we  are  fallen. 
We  were  born  in  sin,  shapen  in 
iniquity;  in  sin  did  our  mothers  con- 
ceive us.  Be  our  wills  ever  so  strong, 
our  flesh  is  weak.  The  Divine  arrange- 
ment of  this  Gospel  Age  is  adapted  to 
this  very  condition  and  is  open  for  the 
honest-hearted,  the  sincere  penitents, 
the  ones  fully  determined  for  right- 
eousness. 

You  need  not  come  to  any  earthly 
priest,  but  as  the  Master  said,  go  to  the 
Father,  in  secret,  in  private.  Go  not  in 
your  own  name,  or  merit,  or  worth,  but 
in  the  merit  of  the  Redeemer.  Go 


Scripturally,  claiming  Him  as  your 
Advocate  and  appealing  in  His  Name 
for  the  forgiveness  provided  by 
Divine  mercy — to  cover  all  the  sins 
of  the  past  and  provide  for  all  the  im- 
perfections unwillingly  yours  for  the 
future — even  to  the  end  of  the  way. 
Coming  thus,  Jesus  becomes  your 
Priest,  your  Advocate  with  the  Father. 
"We  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous." 
(I  John  2:1.)  Let  us  come  with  cour- 
age to  the  Throne  of  Grace  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  every  time  of  need."  (He- 
brews 4:16.) 

What  will  you  say  to  your  Father  as 
you  present  yourself  in  the  Name  of 
Jesus,  do  you  ask?  In  prayer  tell  Him 
that  you  are  sick  of  sin  and  desirous 
of  His  righteousness;  in  every  way 
tell  Him  of  your  appreciation  of  the 
glorious  qualities  of  His  Character  and 
of  your  desire  to  be  as  much  con- 
formed to  that  Character  as  possible. 
Tell  Him  that  you  know  you  have 
nothing  worthy  of  His  consideration, 
except  the  merit  of  Jesus  to  be  im- 
puted to  you,  which  will  be  the  cov- 
ering for  your  imperfection.  Tell  Him 
that  you  present  your  all  thus  justified 
by  faith,  that  the  merit  of  Christ  may 
be  imputed;  that  you  desire  to  be  a 
living  sacrifice — to  be  faithful  unto 
death  to  Him,  to  His  Message  in  the 
Bible  and  to  all  who  are,  with  you, 
following  in  the  good  way  to  the  King- 
dom. 

Daily   Dying — Daily  Living. 

Those  who  have  acted  upon  the 
above  directions  of  the  Lord's  Word 
and  who  have  thus  been  accepted  of 
the  Father  and  begotten  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  thenceforth  New  Creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus.  To  them  "old  things 
have  passed  away  and  all  things  have 
become  new."  Their  souls  are  not 
troubled,  because  they  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  from  Divine 
disfavor  to  Divine  relationship,  as 
sons  of  God — and  "If  children,  then 
heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer 


..,  Pastor  C.  T.  Russell  of  London  and  Brooklyn  Tabernacles. 
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with  Him,  that  we  may  also  be  glori- 
fied together."  (Romans  8:17.)  Those 
who  reach  this  blessed  state  are  no 
longer  heart-troubled.  They  will  have 
troubles  from  the  world,  the  flesh  and 
.the  Adversary,  but  withal  they  have 
rejoicing — "The  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding"  ruling  in 
their  hearts. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  body 
has  been  separated  from  the  will.  The 
will  has  become  identified  with  Christ 
and  represents  the  New  Creature, 
which  will  not  be  perfected,  and  in  its 
new  body,  until  the  resurrection.  Mean- 
time, as  the  Apostle  teaches,  the  flesh 
must  be  considered  and  treated  as  an 
enemy  because  of  its  weakness,  its 
fallen  condition.  A  struggle,  a  battle, 
must  go  on  continually  to  the  end  of 
the  course.  "Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life."  The  faithfulness  of  the  New 
Creature,  the  will,  will  be  judged  by 
its  loyalty  to  the  Divine  will  and  its 
strenuous  endeavor  to  keep  the  body 
under — to  be  dead  to  the  flesh  and  to 
the  world  and  to  be  alive  to  the  will  of 
God.  Every  day  should  make  us  more 
alive  as  New  Creatures  and  more  dead 
as  old  creatures. 

Scriptures  Misunderstood. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  1,200,- 
000,000  that  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
are  called  by  the  Lord,  and  therefore 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  responding 
to  that  call.  With  the  thought  that 
has  prevailed  for  centuries  that  these 
uncalled  millions  are  doomed  to  eter- 
nal torture,  the  hearts  of  God's  people 


have  been  very  sorely  troubled,  and 
infidelity  has  been  very  greatly  assist- 
ed into  a  denial  of  everything  pertain- 
ing to  Christian  faith.  All  agree  that 
it  would  be  very  unreasonable  for  the 
Creator  of  those  1,200,000,000  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  danger  of  eternal  tor- 
ment, and  not  give  them  the  slightest 
opportunity  for  hearing  of  the  only 
terms  of  salvation  from  it. 

But  when  we  get  the  correct,  the 
Scriptural  view  of  the  matter,  we  see 
that  the  penalty  upon  those  1,200,000,- 
000  is,  "Dying  thou  shalt  die,"  and  that 
in  this  particular  they  are  not  different 
from  their  fathers,  who  were  under 
the  same  curse,  or  sentence  of  death — 
the  Adamic  condemnation. 

We  see  from  the  Scriptures,  too, 
that  our  Lord  Jesus,  "by  the  grace  of 
God,  tasted  death  for  every  man" — 
"to  be  testified  in  due  time."  (He- 
brews 2:9;  I  Timothy  2:6.)  Jesus, 
therefore,  tasted  death  for  all  these 
1,200,000,000,  and  for  all  their  fore- 
fathers. He  has  given  the  ransom- 
price  for  their  sins  as  well  as  for  ours, 
the  Church's,  and  resultant  blessing 
must  come  to  them  as  well  as  to  us. 

The  coming  blessing  is  a  rescue 
from  the  sin-and-death  conditions  in 
which  they  were  born — an  opportun- 
ity for  rising  out  of  those  conditions  of 
degradation,  up,  up,  up  to  full  perfec- 
tion of  nature,  and  all  that  was  lost 
through  Adam's  disobedience.  This 
work  of  Divine  Grace,  we  see,  is  to  be 
accomplished  for  the  world  during  the 
Messianic  Age,  when  Christ  and  the 
Elect  Church  will  constitute  God's 
Kingdom,  with  power  and  great  glory 
for  the  blessing  of  the  world. 


RAISING    PLANTS    BY    THE    MILLION 


BY    JOH1ST     B.     TBASK 


CALIFORNIA     is    big  in  big 
things,  and  being  easily  the 
biggest  fruit  and  flower  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Union,  it 
naturally  has  some  big  nurseries.  The 
largest  of  these — indeed,     the     most 
complete  in  the  world,  is  the  Califor- 
nia  Nursery,  located  at  Niles,   some 
twenty-four  miles   south  of  Oakland, 
and  an  hour's  ride  on  the  railroad.    To 
Eastern   visitors   this   nursery   is   one 
of  the  show  places  of  the  State.    Even 


a  Californian,  familiar  as  he  is  with 
the  State's  prolific  variety  of  orna- 
mental trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  can- 
not ramble  over  the  600  acres  without 
expressing  surprise,  admiration  and 
delight  at  the  wonderful  and  varied 
display  of  plant  life;  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  a  new  conception  of  the 
magnitude  in  which  the  business  is 
handled  in  this  age  of  great  commer- 
cial endeavor. 

There  is  reason  for  his  wonder,  for 


Sequoia  Gigantea,  California  Big   Tree,  and  Chamerps  Excelsa,  Japanese 
Fan  Palm,  showing  the  vigorous  growth  of  a  Big  Tree  from  nursery  stock. 
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nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  he  find 
such  a  display  of  plant  life  represent- 
ing the  abundant  varieties  indigenous 
to  California,  and,  in  addition,  gath- 
ered from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  are  the  best  commercial  speci- 
mens that  thrive  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Since  1865,  the  California  Nursery 
Company  has  been  combing  the  world 
in  quest  of  fruit  and  ornamental  plants 
that  will  add  to  the  varieties,  richness 
and  commercial  value  of  plant  life  in 
this  country.  These  foreign  speci- 
mens are  met  on  every  side  in  their 
broad  fields,  in  the  shape  of  seedlings, 
grape  cuttings,  and  other  varieties, 
and  in  the  lath  houses  where  plants  rub 
leaves  and  branches  far  from  their 
native  habitat  in  the  Himalayas,  Chili, 
the  Guadaloupe  Islands,  Japan,  Africa, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Norway,  Pales- 
tine, Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Spain,  the 
West  Indies — wherever  plant  life 
grows  that  will  adapt  itself  to  this  cli- 
mate. 

Necessarily,  when  any  company 
raises  plants  by  the  million  it  is  also 
actively  in  the  business  to  market  them 
by  the  million,  which  means  the  pos- 
session of  efficient  administrative  and 
office  forces,  and  capable  experimen- 
tal, growing  and  selling  departments. 
All  the  interminable  and  multitudinous 
details  of  this  work  must  move  with 


clock-like  precision,  else  old  Dame 
Nature  will  violently  protest  in  the 
shape  of  plant  destruction.  Should 
the  routine  be  disturbed  by  any  neg- 
lect, and  congestion  arise  at  any  point, 
a  jam  would  likely  follow  that  might 
cost  the  company  many  thousands  of 
dollars  before  it  could  be  cleared 
away.  Consequently,  Manager  W.  V. 
Eberly  is  at  his  post  at  all  hours,  es- 
pecially in  the  shipping  season,  which 
is  now. 

The  broad  and  level  acreage  of  the 
company  looms  a  strikingly  colorful 
picture  of  plant  life  even  on  the  flower 
and  tree  covered  landscape  of  Ala- 
meda  County.  Near  the  administrative 
building  are  the  green  houses,  hot 
houses,  lath  houses,  cutting,  packing 
and  shipping  quarters.  Further  re- 
moved are  the  stables,  the  blacksmith 
and  other  repair  shops  and  the  fumi- 
gating quarters,  for  it  is  an  invariable 
rule  of  the  establishment  to  fumigate 
in  hydrocyanic  gas  every  foreign  plant 
on  its  arrival,  and  most  of  the  plants 
for  shipment  are  put  through  the  same 
process  to  insure  their  health. 

The  entrance  to  the  spacious 
grounds  sweeps  in  a  broad  avenue  be- 
tween feathery  palms,  heavily  bor- 
dered in  season  with  banks  of  flower- 
ing marguerites,  up  to  the  main  of- 
fice building  half  covered  in  blooming 


Driveway  entrance  to  grounds  of  the  California  Nursery   Company,  Niles. 


vines.  From  there  the  roadway 
stretches  a  devious  course  through  a 
maze  of  plant  life  which  is  apt  to  be- 
wilder the  stranger  novice  till  gradu- 
ally out  of  the  labyrinth  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  flowers  and  growing 
things  he  gleans  a  conception  of  the 
simple  and  scientific  lines  to  which 
the  company  has  reduced  the  plant 
raising  and  selling  business  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  practical  en- 
deavor. As  he  drives  along  the  road- 
way blocks,  squares,  patches  and 
acres  of  young  fruit  trees,  vines,  flow- 
ers and  ornamental  plants  spread  out 
before  his  dazed  view  in  almost  count- 
less numbers,  and  in  every  stage  of 
nursery  growth.  What  will  amaze  him 
most,  at  first,  perhaps,  will  be  the  ap- 
parent infinite  variety,  and  stupendous 
mass  of  the  growth,  for  the  California 
Nursery  Company  handles  everything 
in  plant  life  of  commercial  value  that 
will  grow  here ;  size  and  variety  count 
for  nothing,  for  shrinking  violets  are 
growing  within  a  stone's  throw  of  tow- 
ering specimens  of  California  big 
trees. 

In  one  field,  this  month;  there  are 
growing  seedlings  of  one  million  Mara- 
bolan  plums,  stock  on  which  the 
French  prune  will  later  be  budded. 
Nearby  is  a  strip  of  300,000  apricot 
seedlings;  within  a  stone's  throw  are 
150,000  young  pears;  on  the  other  side 


of  the  roadway  are  acres  of  rootings 
of  the  rupestris  St.  George,  the  noted 
resistent  grapevine  stock  of  America; 
beyond  are  200,000  peaches  in  dor- 
mant bud  awaiting  the  growing  season 
that  will  prepare  them  for  the  market 
next  year;  at  a  distance  are  fifty  acres 
of  strawberries  of  the  famous  Banner 
variety,  which  commands  from  $3  to 
$5  per  crate  more  than  the  ordinary 
kind — and  so  it  goes,  square  after 
square,  and  acre  after  acre,  of  berries, 
fruits,  nuts  and  ornamental  plants  in 
infinite  variety  and  numbers. 

Oddly  enough,  to  the  layman,  the 
demand  for  ornamental  trees  and 
plants  is  almost  as  large  as  for  fruit 
plants,  indicating  the  improving  taste 
of  country  dwellers  and  city  residents 
in  adorning  their  garden  surroundings. 
The  kindergarten  life  of  this  depart- 
ment of  plant  life  is  best  exhibited  in 
the  hot  houses,  in  the  lath  houses  and 
the  fields.  The  processes  of  starting 
them  is  deeply  interesting  to  plant 
lovers.  In  some  instances,  cuttings 
are  placed  in  small  boxes  of  sand, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  washed 
clean  of  all  organic  matter.  These 
cuttings  are  sometimes  as  small  and 
slender  as  a  pin,  a  veritable  thread  of 
life,  but  somehow  it  takes  root,  and  a 
tiny  flower  appears,  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  indiscernible  to  the  naked  eye : 
a  faint  flicker  of  life  supports  it 


Evergreen  Dogwood,  considered  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  bloom. 

through  a  filmy  rootlet,  and  it  grows 
and  grows  till  it  becomes  a  sturdy 
plant  ready  to  be  potted.  Rows  and 
rows  of  slips  only  an  inch  or  two  long 
are  there  protruding  from  the  clean, 
damp  sand;  they  slowly  acquire  roots 
in  the  same  way,  and  grow  up  to  be 
heather,  breath  of  heaven,  myrtles, 
Mexican  orange,  Norfolk  Island  pines, 
and  other  varieties,  all  silently  mov- 
ing through  that  mysterious  process 
of  acquiring  plant  life  from  the  bud. 
It  is  said  that  the  keen-eyed,  painstak- 
ing German  expert,  who  was  brought 
here  by  the  company  specially  to  man- 
age this  department,  can  make  roots 
grow  on  a  wooden  toothpick,  but,  de- 
spite his  arch  wizardry,  Mother 
Nature's  secret  surrounding  the  con- 
ception of  root  life  is  as  mysterious 
to  him  as  to  a  tyro.  Why  one  bud 
can  be  made  to  send  out  a  root,  and 
another,  nearby,  a  branch,  is  a  mystery 
which  still  mocks  the  craftiest  nur- 
seryman. With  a  knowledge  of  prop- 
erly preparing  the  way  for  the  callous, 
which  later  invites  the  growth  of  the 
root,  the  ordinary  expert  is  able  to 
perform  his  present  wonders,  and  this 


California   Tree  Poppy,  a  plant  very 
hard  to  propagate. 

he  adds  to  with  special  tricks  in  bud- 
ding, grafting,  layering  and  in-arching. 

Tiny  as  are  some  of  these  baby 
plants  as  slips  in  their  nursery  sand- 
cribs,  they  grow  to  be  comparative 
giants  when  removed  to  the  open 
ground.  For  instance,  the  slips  of 
Norfolk  Island  pine  average  two  inches 
in  length  in  the  nursery,  but  in  the 
open  ground,  in  California,  they  at- 
tain a  height  of  one  hundred  feet;  in 
the  East,  however,  the  plant  is  less 
vigorous,  and  is  raised  as  a  porch  or- 
nament or  for  decorative  purposes. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  plant  in 
the  green  house  department,  at  least 
the  one  which  attracts  by  far  the  most 
attention  whenever  it  is  in  flower,  is 
the  Night  Blooming  Cereus.  On  the 
last  occasion  it  shone  resplendent  in 
thirteen  blooms,  an  extraordinarily 
large  number.  The  flower  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  rarest  and  most  inter- 
esting sights  in  plant  life.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  from 
whence  specimens  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  to  adorn  the  green 
houses  of  the  wealthy.  In  such  places 
the  blooming  is  considered  an  event 
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of  sufficient  importance  as  to  warrant 
sending  out  invitations  to  friends.  At 
the  rare  intervals  when  they  bloom, 
the  buds  begin  to  open  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
are  full  blown  by  eleven  o'clock.  By 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  begin  to  fade;  but  during  their 
short  existence  there  is  hardly  any 
flower  of  greater  beauty,  or  that  makes 
a  more  magnificent  appearance.  The 
calyx,  when  open,  is  nearly  one  foot 
in  diameter;  the  inside,  being  of  a 
splendid  yellow  color,  appears  like 
the  rays  of  a  bright  star;  the  outside 
is  of  a  dark  brown.  The  petals  being 
of  a  pure  white,  contribute  to  the  lus- 
tre; the  vast  number  of  recurved 
stamens  in  the  center  of  the  flower 
contributes  to  its  distinction,  and  to 
crown  its  atmosphere  is  a  strong,  sweet 
fragrance  which  hangs  suspended  far 
around  it. 

Only  a  comprehensive,  thorough 
and  ball-bearing  system  can  furnish 
the  means  of  conducting  a  nursery  of 
this  magnitude.  The  smallest  details 
must  be  persistently  and  tirelessly  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  command  success. 
No  matter  how  great  the  pressure  of 
business,  the  exact  number  of  each 
variety  of  plants  on  the  place  is  known 
from  day  to  day,  else  the  company 
might  become  badly  tangled  in  its 
shipments  through  the  bunches  of  ac- 
cumulating orders :  it  might  oversell 
some  favorite  seasonal  demand. 
Again,  if  the  company  were  ignorant 
that  certain  varieties  in  the  great  mass 
of  plants  were  lagging  in  demand,  it 
might  be  caught  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  with  thousands  of  unsalable 
plants  on  hand,  thus  facing  a  consider- 
able money  loss.  By  keeping  daily  tab 
on  each  variety  on  hand,  the  company 
exercises  a  nice  and  complete  control 
of  its  enormous  stock,  and,  like  a  great 
emporium,  is  enabled  to  keep  the  sell- 
ing department  readily  draining  the 
overstocked  portions. 

Staggering  as  it  may  seem  to  the  un- 
initiated, the  character  and  history  of 
practically  every  one  of  the  masses  of 
millions  of  plants  growing  on  the  place 
is  known  and  tabulated  by  the  man- 


Star  Jasmine.    Very  fragrant. 

agement.  This  is  part  of  the  wonder- 
ful detail  of  a  system  that  has  grown 
and  expanded  through  a  course  of 
nearly  fifty  years  of  experimenting.  It 
is  this  accumulated  data  in  the  book 
records  of  the  main  office  which  en- 
ables the  management  to  guarantee 
every  plant  true  to  label  which  leaves 
the  place.  This  line  of  endeavor  is 
aptly  illustrated  in  the  thorough  and 
practical  methods  of  the  experimental 
department.  The  station  consists  of 
forty  acres  set  out  in  two  or  three 
specimens  each  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  selected  from  the  very 
best  stock  to  be  had.  Each  tree  is 
labeled,  and  an  office  record  is  care- 
fully kept  of  its  date  of  blossoming, 
its  fruit,  and  all  the  data  which  will 
throw  any  light  on  its  condition  and 
productivity.  Keen  and  close  atten- 
tion is  thus  given  these  individual 
trees,  because  they  furnish  the  "cions" 
used  in  the  budding  and  grafting  on 
the  hardy  seedling  stocks.  Every  stage 
in  the  growth  of  these  seedlings  is 
noted  in  the  records  till  the  plants  are 
shipped  at  one  or  two  years  old. 

The  big  scale  on  which  physical 
labor  is  handled  on  the  place  may  be 
gauged  by  the  eighteen  and  twenty 
horse  teams  which  are  used  in 
plowing  and  tree  root  cutting  (root 
pruning.)  Maximum  efficiency  is  a 


cardinal  point  with  the  company,  for 
only  by  exercising  it  can  the  cost  of 
so  much  constant  labor  be  brought  to 
a  point  where  a  margin  of  profit  will 
rise.  In  tree  root  cutting,  for  instance, 
the  other  day  a  team  of  eighteen 
horses  walked  through  tiers  of  eight- 
foot  non-salable  trees,  dragging  a  large 
U-shaped  blade,  used  like  a  plow,  and 
the  trees  toppled  over  and  were 
handled  as  fast  as  they  fell. 

These  same  horses  and  cutter  are 
used  in  getting  but  the  one  and  two 
year  old  fruit  trees  marked  for  ship- 
ment, and  again  illustrate  the  dexterity 
and  rapidity  which  the  management 
must  exercise  in  order  to  ship  millions 
of  plants  annually.  The  eighteen 
horses,  two  abreast,  urged  on  by  their 
eight  drivers,  walk  along  with  a  row 
of  trees  between  them  and  the  dragged 
blade  cuts  off  the  roots  a  certain  set 
number  of  inches  below  where  the 
tree  leaves  the  soil.  Another  gang  of 
men  load  the  trees  in  wagons,  and  they 
are  carried  to  the  packing  house,  where 
the  roots  are  inspected  and  then  dipped 
into  a  slush  of  earth  and  water. 

This  furnishes  them  the  necessary 
moisture  to  keep  them  on  their  jour- 
ney. The  packers  then  seize  them, 
and  almost  before  one  can  write  "Jack 
Robinson,"  they  are  rounded  up  in 
close  bunches,  damp  straw  scattered 
through  them,  tules  are  snugly  cloaked 
around  them,  an  electric  driven  drum 
draws  a  rope  tightly  about  them,  very 
much  as  a  bale  of  hay  is  bound  into 
shape;  while 'thus  tightened,  strands 
of  Manila  rope  are  made  fast  around 
the  bale;  with  a  swift  sweep  of  a 
sharp  knife  the  foreman  "slashes  away 
the  protruding  ends  of  the  tule  and 
rope,  gives  the  electric  "starter"  a  kick 
and,  presto,  the  bale  of  young  apricot 
trees  rolls  out  into  the  hands  of  the 
shipping  clerk,  ready  to  be  tagged  to 
its  purchaser  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
All  foreign  shipments,  whether  they 
be  destined  for  Africa,  Europe,  Asia 
or  South  America  are  carefully  packed 
in  cases.  This  packing  is  done  as  well 
as  if  the  goods  were  expensive  china 
or  silverware.  These  goods  arrive  in 
South  Africa,  for  instance,  in  as  per- 
fect condition  as  if  they  went  only  to 
Fresno  or  Los  Angeles. 
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Good  Looks 

As  far  as  outline  of  feature  is  concerned,  good  looks  are  a 
birthright  gift    of    nature.      But    it  takes    more    than    outline  to 
realize  what  is  understood  by  "good  looks''  and  "beauty." 

There  must  also  be  the  radiant,  animating  influence  of  a  fine 
skin  and  a  lovely  complexion.      This  can   only  be  attained  by 
keeping  the  skin  in  a  condition  of  perfect  health   and  purity ; 
and  the  best  known  means  is  the  daily  use  of 

Pears'  Soap 

which  is  the  quintessence  of  purity  and  the  finest  skin  beautifier  in  the  world.  It 
affords  just  the  aid  that  nature  requires  in  making  and  keeping  the  skin  soft, 
velvety,  and  of  a  lovely  color. 

Pears    preserves    the    healthy  freshness    of  the  skin  from  youth  to   age, 
and    is    the  most  economical  of  all  toilet    soaps,    lasting    twice    as  long  as 
ordinary  soaps.     Commended    by  the   famous  beauties  of  six  generations. 


First  in  the 

Service  of 

Beauty 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 

"  All  rights  secured." 
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(  TABLESPOONFUL  OF  SOAP  POWDER 
SHOULD  WEIGH  AN  OUNCE  AND  MAKE  A 
QUART  OF  SOLID  SOAP  PASTE. 


PEARL1 

is  Condensed— Dry  Soap 
Powder— in  the  smallest 
possible  Bulk. 

A  Tablespoonful  of 
PEARLINE  weighs  twice 
as  much  or  more  than  the 
Fluffed  Powders  when 
they  are  dried. 

Therefore— use  for  any 
purpose  /4  to  l/z  as  much 
PEARLINE  as  you  do  of 
these  Fluffed-Moisture  La- 
den Powders.  Mal 


Too  Much 
is  not  so 
Good  as 
Just 
Enough. 


Make?  Dirt 
Step  Lively 


POPPED 

FLAKED 

FLUFFED 

WATERED 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AN! 
LOAN  SOCIETY 

Savings  (The  German  Bank)         Commerci 

(Member   of   the   Associated    Savings    Banks 

San    Francisco.) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital    $1,200,000. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000. 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,631,282. 

Employees'  Pension  Fund  131,748. 

Deposits  December  30.   1911 46,205,741. 

Total   Assets    48,837,024. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Offli 
or  Express  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  E: 
press. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P.  1 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  M.,  and  Saturd* 
evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'clo< 
P.  M.,  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— N.  Ohlandt.  President;  Georj 
Tourny,  Vice-President  and  Manager;  J.  W.  V£ 
Bergen,  Vice-President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Casl 
ier;  William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier;  . 
H.  Muller,  Secretary;  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  ] 
Newhouse,  Assistant  Secretaries;  Goodfelloi 
Eells  &  Orrick,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  Geon 
Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  ] 
Walter,    F.    Tillmann,    Jr.,    E.    T.    Kruse,    W. 
Goodfellow  and  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  street,  b 
tween  21st  and  22d  streets.  For  receipt  and  pa; 
ment  of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  601  Cleme: 
Street,  corner  7th  avenue.  For  receipt  and  pa; 
ment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C.  Heyer,  Manager. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH.  1456  Haight  S 
between  Masonic  avenue  and  Ashbury  St.     F 
receipt   and   payment   of   Deposits   only.      O. 
Paulsen,  Manager. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 


Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  oui 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  Information 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  th« 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  th« 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  anc 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  wfl] 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  al 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc, 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  clas« 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skillet! 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  bettei 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  othei 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

147  Fifth   Avenue.  CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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On  the  Dining  Table 

Both  private  and  public,  in  this  and  all  civilized  countries 

LEA  &  PERKINS 

SAUCE 


THE    ORIGN  AL  WORCESTERSH  I  RE 

Has  come  into  universal  use.  The  rare  ingre- 
dients used  in  its  preparation  are  grateful  to 
the  palate  and  peculiarly  acceptable  to  every 
one.    It  aids  digestion  and  deliciously 
flavors  more  dishes    than  any  other 
table  sauce  in  use.    Try  it  on  Soups, 
Fish,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  Chops, 
Steaks,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking  and 
Welsh  Rarebits. 

A   Wonderful  Appetizer. 
Assists  Digestion. 

JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS,   Agents,   New  York 


COMFORT 


SERVICE 


SCENERY 


ON    THE 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

Are  Unequalled 
A  Wonderway  Through  Pictureland 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER  ROUTE 


FOR  FULL   INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.      Phone  Sutter  1651. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT.     Phone  Sutter  1651. 

1326   BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.     Phone  Oakland   132. 
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My    Farewell    Car 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Reo  the  Fifth — the  car  I  now  bring  out — is  regarded  by  me  as  close  1 
finality.  Embodied  here  are  the  final  results  of  my  25  years  of  experience.  I  c 
not  believe  that  a  car  materially  better  will  ever  be  built.  In  any  event,  this  car  marl 
my  limit.  So  I've  called  it  My  Farewell  Car. 


My  24th  Model 

This  is  the  twenty-fourth 
model  which  I  have  created  in 
the  past  25  years. 

They  have  run  from  one  to 
six  cylinders — from  6  to  60 
horsepower.  From  the  primi- 
tive cars  of  the  early  days  to 
the  most  luxurious  modern 
machines. 

I  have  run  the  whole  gamut 
of  automobile  experience.  I 
have  learned  the  right  and  the 
wrong  from  tens  of  thousands 
of  users. 

In  this  Farewell  car  I  adopt 
the  size  which  has  come  to  be 
standard — the  30  to  35  horse- 
power, 4-cylinder  car. 

Where  It  Excels 

The   best  I  have  learned   in 


25  years  is  the  folly  of  taking 
chances.  So  the  chiefest  point 
where  this  car  excels  is  in  ex- 
cess of  care  and  caution. 

Tn  every  steel  part  I  use  the 
best  alloy  ever  proved  out  for 
the  purpose.  And  all  my  steel 
is  analyzed,  to  prove  its  accord 
with  the  formula. 

I  test  my  gears  with  a  crush- 
ing machine — not  a  hammer. 
Thus  I  know  to  exactness  what 
each  gear  will  stand. 

I  put  the  magneto  to  a 
radical  test.  The  carburetor 
is  doubly  heated,  for  low-grade 
gasoline. 

I  use  Nickel-Steel  axles  of 
unusual  size,  with  Timken 
roller  bearings.  I  use  Vanad-. 
ium  Steel  connections. 

So  in  every  part.     Each  de- 


vice and  material  is  the  be 
known  for  the  purpose.  Tl 
margin  of  safety  is  always  e> 
treme. 

In  Finish,  Too 

•  I  have  also  learned  that  pec 
pie  like  stunning  appearanc 
.So  my  body  finish  consists  ( 
17  coats.  The  upholstering  : 
deep,  and  of  hair-filled,  gem 
ine  leather.  The  lamps  ai 
enameled,  as  per  the  late: 
vogue.  Even  the  engine  i 
nickel- trimmed. 

The  wheel  base  is  long — th 
tonneau  is  roomy — the  wheel 
are  large — the  car  is  over 
tired.  In  every  part  of  the  ca 
you'll  find  the  best  that  is  pos 
sible — and  more  than  you  ex 
pect. 


Reo  The  Fifl 
$1,055 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  In  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cov 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.  SELF-STARTER,  IF  WANTED,  $25  EXTR 
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Initial    Price,   $  1 ,055 


This  car — my  finest  creation 
— has  been  priced  for  the  pres- 
ent at  $1,055.  This  final  and 
radical  paring  of  cost  will 
stand.  I  believe,  as  my  great- 
est achievement. 

It  has  required  years  of  pre- 
paration. It  has  compelled  the 
invention  of  much  automatic 
machinery.  It  necessitates 
making  every  part  in  our  fac- 
tory, so  no  profits  go  to  parts 
makers. 

It  requires  enormous  produc- 
tion, small  overhead  expense, 
small  selling  expense,  small 
profit.  It  means  a  standard- 
ized car  for  years  to  come, 
»vith  no  changes  in  tools  and 
machinery. 

It  requires,  in  addition,  that 
we.  make  only  one  chassis.  By 
that  we  save  nearly  $200  per 
car. 

Thus  Reo  the  Fifth  gives  you 
more  for  the  money  than  any 
other  car  in  existence.  Any 


man    can   prove   that   for   him- 
self. 

But  this  price  is  not  fixed. 
It  is  the  uttermost  minimum. 
We  shall  keep  it  this  low  just 
as  long  as  is  possible.  But  if 
materials  advance  —  even 

slightly — our    price    must    also 
advance. 

No  price  can  be  fixed  for  six 
months  in  advance  without 
leaving  big  margin,  and  we 
haven't  done  that.  So  the 
present  price  is  not  guaran- 
teed. 

No  Skimping 

Men  who  know  me  won't 
think  that  in  fixing  this  price 
I  have  skimped  on  this  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Others  should  consider 
what  I  have  at  stake — my  25 
years  of  prestige. 

If  there  is  one  device,  one 
feature,  one  material  better 
than  I  here  employ,  I  don't 
know  it.  Better  workmanship 
I  regard  as  impossible.  More 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

NORTHWEST  AUTO  CO.,  Portland,  Ore.  F.  W.  Vogler,  Man- 
ager. Distributors  for  Oregon,  Washington  and  North- 
ern Idaho. 

REO  PACIFIC  CO.,  60-70  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Distributors  for  Northern  California. 

REO  PACIFIC  CO.,  940  &  942  S.  Grand  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Distributors  for  Southern  California. 

New  Center  Control 
No  Levers — No  Reaching 


care    and    caution    cannot    be 
conceived. 

I  ran  one  of  these  cars  for 
ten  thousand  miles — night  and 
day,  at  full  speed,  on  rough 
roads.  And  the  vital  parts 
hardly  showed  the  least  sign 
of  wear. 

Catalog  Ready 

Our  catalog  tells  all  the  ma- 
terials, gives  all  specifications. 
With  these  facts  before  you, 
you  can  make  accurate  com- 
parisons with  any  car  you 
wish. 

We  ask  you  to  do  that.  In 
buying  a  car  for  years  to  come, 
make  sure  of  the  utmost  value. 
Here  is  the  best  car  I  can  build 
after  25  years  of  experience. 
You  ought  to  find  it  out. 

The  book  also  shows  the 
various  styles  of  bodies.  With 
two-passenger  Roadster  body 
the  price  is  $1,000. 

Write  now  for  this  catalog, 
then  we'll  tell  you  where  to  see 
the  car.  Address 


Note  this  new  feature — 
the  center,  cane-handle 
control.  This  handle  moves 
but  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions.  That  very 
slight  motion  does  all  of  the 
gear-shifting. 

Note  the  absence  of  lev- 
ers. The  driver's  way  is 
as  clear,  on  either  side,  as 
the  entrance  to  the  ton- 
neau.  Both  brakes  are  op- 


erated by  foot  pedals.  One 
pedal  also  operates  the 
clutch.  The  driver  sits  as 
he  should  sit,  on  the  left- 
hand  side.  Heretofore  this 
was  possible  only  with  elec- 
trics. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  Reo  the 
Fifth  shows  its  up-to-date- 
ness. 
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Sews  Leather 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 

Famous  Lock  Stitch 
SEWING  AWL 


Tools  in 
the  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented, 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  tool  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  buggy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
•will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material. 


The  reel  carrying  the  waxed  thread  is  in  a  most  coi 

that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  by  a  simpl 


Though  it  is  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometimes  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stave  in 
two — a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  ends  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  wood. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewing  with  the  Myers  Lock  Stitch  Sewiug 
Awl.  Note  that  the  thread  is  shortened  logo 
clear  through.  The  forefinger  must  hold  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  lias  carried 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather. 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing1   Awl    Complete,    ready    for   use 
Needles,  extra  assorted 
Thread,  26-yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


$1.00 

each  lOc,  per  dozen  .75 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  15c,  per  dozen  1.5O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER! 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY,    21  Sutler  Street,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS   LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 


Name. 
Street. 
City_ 


State 
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1.00  brings 
"this  cut 

ass  water  set 
vour  home. 


One-quart 
water  pitcher 
lix  half-pint 
glasses,  14- 
Ineh  Beveled 
Mirror. 


ONLY 


'HIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  in 
cry  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  one 
ar's  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
>u  may  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
yments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  is  to  introduce 
e  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Oept.  76. 

lommon-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.     Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  InlaidWoodsof  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  and  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home — on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  Ji.oo  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterwirds  you  may  pay  $1.00  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 

Dept.  75.  91  Library  Court.  "».>«£, 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever. 
DR.    T.    FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beautifier 

Removes   Tan,    Pimple*, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patched, 
Rash  and       Skin       Dla- 
eases  and  erery 
blemish  o  o 

beauty,  and  de- 
nes detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  14 
years;  no  other 
has,  and  Is  to 
harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  Is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  d  1  s  1 1  n- 
guished  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream"  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  good* 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.    Price  $1    by  mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  «t. 
New  York  City. 


8        Shore  Line  Limited 
A.  M. 

8:05    The  Coaster 
A.  M. 

10:40  The  Los  Angeles  Passenger 
A.  M. 

4         The  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Passenger 
P.  M. 

4:20    San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer 
P.  M. 

6        The  Owl  Limited 
P.  M. 

8        The  Lark  Limited 
P.  M. 

8:10    Sunset  Express 
P.  M. 


EIGHT  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 

Each  Way  Between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  CITY 


Some  by  day  for  the  tourist  and  the  sightseer 
and  those  who  would  know  the  "Road  of  a 
Thousand  Wonders."  Others  by  night  for 
the  convenience  of  the  busy  man  and 
merchant. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


884  Market  Street 
Palace  Hotel 


TICKET    OFFICES 
San  Francisco 


Third  and  Townsend  Streets 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
600  South  Spring  Street,  Los    Angeles 
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GOLDEN    STATE    LIMITED 


DAILY    BETWEEN 


San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  via  Los  Angeles  and 
El  Paso. 

A  trip  modern  in  every  respect  and 
catering  to  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  travelers  en  route  between 
California  and  the  East.  A  line  of 
easy  grades  and  scenic  features. 

Electric  lighted  standard  sleeping 
cars,  observation  car,  library,  buffet, 
ladies  parlor,  observation  rotunda, 
catering  to  the  most  exacting. 


ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel 

882  Market  St.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Broadway  and  13th  Sts.,  OAKLAND 
6OO  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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SOT    MY    SORE    FOOT 
N    IT    RIGHTI--TIZ" 

"A  TIZ_Batb,  My  Boy,  a  TIZ.  Bath!    You  c»n't 
beat  it  for  Sore  Feet,  Corns  and  Bunions!" 


"Sure!  I  use  TIZ 
Every  Time  for 
Any  Foot  Trouble." 


When  your 
5t  are  so 
ed  they  feel 
e  stumps, 
len  the  y 
he  so  that 
;y  hurt  way 
to  your 
art,  when 
u  shamble 
i  u  r  •  feet 
ing  and  it 

ems  as 
)ugh  all  the 
sery  you 
jr  had  has 

1 1 1  e  d      in 
ur  feet,  look 
the    happy 
Z    man     in  the  picture. 

ifou  can  be  happy-footed  just  the  same.  If 
a  have  corns  and  bunions  that  everybody 
;ms  to  step  on,  just  think  of  this  happy  TIZ 
in.  He  had  corns  and  bunions,  too.  This  man 
?d  TIZ,  and  now  he  has  no  more  tender,  raw, 
a,fecl,  blistered,  swollen,  tired,  smelly  feet, 
~ns,  callouses  or  bunions. 

i.&  soon  as  you  put  your  feet  in  a  TIZ  bath  you 
;1  the  happiness  soaking  in.  It's  like  mountain 
me  to  lungs. 

Nothing  else  but  TIZ  can  give  you  this  happy 
>t  feeling.  Don't  accept  any  substitutes. 
riZ,  25  cents  a  box,  sold  everywhere,  or  sent 
•ect  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Walter  Luther 
'dge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Recommended  by  all 
ug  Stores,  department  and  general  stores. 


What  a  delightfully  appetizing  Breakfast  Dish  is 
a  plate  of  Muffins,  just  baked  to  a  turn !  To  get 
a  highly  satisfactory  result,  with  richness  and  rare 
flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

RKCIPE— Mix  two  cups  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  and  sift  together  twice. 
Heat  two  eggs  without  separating  until  light:  add  five 
_,„  tablespoonfuls  Kagle  Brand  Con- 

, —''          i.  \         densed  Milk   diluted  with  three- 
'  yk        fourths  cup  of  water;  add  this  to 
y       :he     flour,    together    with    three 
if\          ounces  of  butter,  melted.    Beat 
well  and  bake  in  greased  muffin 
.x*2SkA       rings  about  twenty  minutes. 


Write  for  Bar  den's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
"Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 


TREES? 

Certainly  all  kinds — Also  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Climbers,  Rare  Ever- 
greens, Imported  Boxwoods, 
Hollys,  Magnolias,  etc. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  visit  our  Nurseries 
and  see  the  most  complete  horticultural 
establishment  in  the  world.  Price  list 
mailed  on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY 

NILES,    CALIFORNIA 


\ 
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SAN     FRANCISCO 


CHRONICLE    GAINS    FOR    191 


Chronicle  Gains  in  Local  and  Foreign  Display  Advertising  for  year  1911. 

Chronicle  Gains  in   Local  and  Foreign  Display  Advertising  for  6  consecutive  months  in  1911. 

Chronicle  Gains  in  Local  and  Foreign  Display  Advertising  for  December,  1911,  over  1910- 

Chronlcle  Gains  in  Automobile  Advertising  for  Year  1911. 

Chronicle  Gains  In  Summer  Resort  Advertising  fop  Year  1911. 

Chronicle  Gains   in   Schools   and   College   Advertising   for  Year   1911. 


GAINS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1911 

Show  the  Chronicle  First  in  Display  Advertising 

CHRONICLE  GAINS        ....         409,766  LINES 
EXAMINER  GAINS      -  305,368  LINES 

CALL       -  261,772  LINES 

FOR   SIX   CONSECUTIVE    MONTHS    THE   CHRONICLE    HAS    MADE    STEADY   GAINS    IN    ADVERTISI 
—GREATER   GAINS   THAN    EITHER    THE    EXAMINER    OR   CALL 

GAINS  FOR  PAST  SIX  MONTHS 


Local    Display 

CHRONICLE  GAINS 
EXAMINER  GAINS 
CALL  GAINS    -    -    - 


Advertising 

185,136  LINES 
169,274  LINES 
7,728  LINES 


Foreign    Display 

CHRONICLE  GAINS    - 
EXAMINER  GAINS    - 
CALL  GAINS      -    -    - 


Advertising 

-  91,392  Ltt 
-       65,898  Ltt 

-  58,856  Ltt 


December,  1911  Compared  With  December,  1910 

Shows  The  Chronicle  Gains  More  in  Total  Advertising  Than  Either  the  Examiner  or  Call 

Local  Display  Advertising 


The  Chronicle  gains  more  in 
Local  Advertising  than  either 
Examiner  or  Call. 


The  Chronicle  gains  more  in 
Foreign  Display  Advertising 
than  either  the  Examiner  or 
Call. 


The  Chronicle  gains  more  In 
Total  Display  Advertising  than 
either  Examiner  or  Call. 


Chronicle    Gains    104,0201 

Examiner    Gains    61,054  I 

Call    Gains    28,434  I 

Foreign  Display  Advertising 

Chronicle   Gains    23,282  I 

Examiner    Gains    5,992  I 

Call  Gains 7,560  I 

Total  Display  Advertising 

Chronicle   Gains    143,010  II 

Examiner  Gains   132,832  II 

Call  Gains  50,596  I 


The  Chronicle  Leads  as  Usual    in 
Automobile  Advertising 

In  the  Year  1911  for  the  Third  Successive  Year 

During  the  12  months  ending  December  31,  1911, 
the  San  Francisco  newspapers  printed  automo- 
bile advertising  as  follows: 

CHRONICLE                :  309,789  LINES 

EXAMINER  -  -  -  -  296,682  LINES 
CALL 240,579  LINES 

The  Chronicle  is  the  logical  medium  for  the  au- 
tomobile advertiser.  The  advertiser  who  uses 
the  CHRONICLE  has  his  field  well  covered. 


Summer  Resort  Advertising 

The  Chronicle  Gains — Both  the  Examiner  and  Call 

Lose  in  1911  Over  1910 

CHRONICLE  GAINS  -  -  -  9,276  LINES 
EXAMINER  LOSES  -  -  -  16,383  LINES 
CALL  LOSES  ....  7,731  LINES 


Schools  and  Colleges 
Advertising 

Herewith  are  the  figures  for  the  past  two  yea 
— the  same  relative  lead  has  been  maintained  I 
the  Chronicle  for  many  years — each  year  sho\ 
ing  a  substantial  gain  over  the  preceding  year 


Chronicle 

May    154  lines 

June     1,025  lines 

July    3,463  lines 

August    .  ..3,948  lines 
Sept 301  lines 


-19K 


Examiner 

375  lines 

3,171  lines 

2,009  lines 

450  lines 

126  lines 


304  lin 

3,076  lini 

2,S£5  lim 

610  lim 

140  lim 


8,891  lines         6,131  lines         6,955  lim 


May    1,725  lines 

June     3,661  lines 

July    8,561  lines 

August    . .  .6,702  lines 

Sept 2,719  lines 

Dec 2,913  lines 


-1911- 


244  lines 

1,361  lines 

4,623  lines 

9,556  lines 

772  lines 

1,152  lines 


325  lini 

l,t>69  lin< 

4,245  lin< 

5,683  lin< 

1,893  lin< 

814  lim 


26,281  lines       17,688  lines       14,629  line 
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Patent  processes  will  never  put 
PATIENT  processes  out  of  fashion. 

There's  no  patent  on  the  long 
two  years  given  up  to  the  mellow- 
ing of  those  Burley  leaves  until  they 
are  ready  to  be  called  VELVET. 

It's  patience  that  matures 
the  ripe,  rich,  smooth  good- 
ness of  Velvet. 

You  don't  have  to  have 
patience — Velvet  has  it  all. 

Just  mention  it  to  your 
dealer.  He  has  lots  of 
exercise  reaching  for  it* 


THE 

SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Full  size  2-ounce  tins 

lOc. 


Spaulding  &  Merrick     / 
/  Chicago  / 


PAINTING     PROOFS 

(Facsimile  reproductions  on  linen  canvas.) 
bring  the  world's  great  masterpieces  to  your  very  door,  give 
untold  pleasure  to  yourself  and  friends  and  culture  to  your 
children,  at  the  same  time  lending  a  suggestion  of  refinement 
and  good  taste  to  the  home  unattainable  in  any  other  way. 
Write  for  Booklet  A,  telling  of  these  wonderful  reproductions 
of  the  world's  greatest  paintings. 

SEND  50  CENTS  and  we  will  supply  seven  beautiful  color 
prints  with  description  of  masterpieces  available  in  Painting 
Proof  form. 


MONA  LISA 


23  Union  Square 


BROWN  -  ROBERTSON  -  COMPANY 


New  York 
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A    Million    People 


will  adopt  the  No-Key  Padlock 
when  they  find  how  superior  it  is 
to  the  old  key  lock  precisely  the 
same  as  they  did  when  shown  the 
superiority  of  the  stem  winding 
features  over  the  old  key  watch. 

The  great  expense  of  locks  has 
not  been  in  the  initial  cost,  but  in 
the  cost  of  keys,  many  of  which  are 
lost,  misplaced  or  forgotten,  caus- 
ing endless  delay  and  annoyance. 
This  expensive  nuisance  will  be 
abolished  by  using  the 


Actual  Size 


NO-KEY     PADLOCK 

Notice  the  buttons  numbered  from  1  to  8  on  the  illustration.  There  are  eight 
of  them  on  each  side,  any  of  which  may  be  included  in  a  combination,  and, 
when  pressed,  the  lock  will  respond  and  open  instantly.  The  padlock  locks  like  an 
ordinary  spring  lock — just  close  it.  To  open  it  requires  no  key,  no  knobs  to  turn, 
no  clicks  to  count — merely  a  combination  set  by  yourself — you  simply  press  the 
buttons  and  the  lock  responds.  Can  be  operated  as  quickly  and  easily  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  light. 

More  than  40,000  combinations  are  possible  on  each  lock,  and  it  cannot  be 
opened  by  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  special  combination  on  which  you 
have  set  it.  The  combination  can  be  changed  in  a  moment. 

The  No-Key  Padlock  is  practically  indestructible, 
being  made  entirely  of  brass,  it  is  absolutely  rust- 
proof, strong  enough  to  stand  the  greatest  strain  and 
embodies  no  intricate  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order 

HOW  TO  GET   ONE 


SPECIAL    6O-DAY  OFFER 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  Suiter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  to  the  following  address 
for  one  year,  for  which  I  enclose  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents,  and  send  me  one 
No-Key  Padlock  free  to 


Name    . 
Address 


Jan.,  1912. 
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Standard    Gas    Engine   Company 


'ower    for    all    Purposes 

PUMPING   and   HOISTING 
MARINE,      STATIONARY, 


Compactness 

Economy 


THE    "STANDARD" 

Perpetually  Satisfactory 


Send  full    Requirements 

and   receive 
New   Catalogue 


Durability 

Main  Office:         10    CALIFORNIA    STREET      SAN   FRANCISCO 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$8,500  offered  for  one  invention. 
ook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability, 
s  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex 
n  Manufacturers,  Journals, 
-•nt  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Years 

1039P.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


pense 


\    f\    l\     I*  C    I    I       It/I     e  DEVELOPED 

>  D  A  r\      FILMS       s  cents  a  ROH 

izes  ti- exposure  Kodak  Films.  All  sizes  12-ex- 
•e  films,  lOc.  a  roll.  Careful  and  Satisfactory 
:  Guaranteed.  8x10  Bromide  Enlargements,  from 
>f  your  favorite  negatives,  25c.  Complete  price 
ind  Sample  Photograph  Free.  SCARLETT 
DIO,  Dept.  O,  45-47-49  North  13th  St.,  Phila- 
ia,  Pa. 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for  teacbers  prepare 
for  CertificateB  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy.  Psychology.  Primary 
Methidt  and  Kinderurten. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
Professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250  pigo  dialog  free.  Write  lo-diy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  86,  Springfield.   MM*. 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should 
kknow  about  the  wonderful 

I  MARVEL  Whirling^pray 

ie  new  Vaginal  Syringe, 

Best Most  convenient. 

It  cleanses  in- 
stantly. 


Ask  yonr  druggist  for" 
It.  If  he  cannot  supp1- 
the  MARVEL,,  acce^. 
no  other,  but  send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  book— sealed.  -„ 
elves  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies.  v. 
MARVEL  CO.,  44  Eut  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Automobiles  and  Tourists'  Baggage 

INSURED  AGAINST 

FIRE,  THEFT,   and   TRANSPORTATION 

While  anywhere  in  the 
UNITED    STATES,    CANADA,  AND    EUROPE 

AETNA  INSURANCE  GO,  OF  HARTFORD 

Pacific  Branch:  301    CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco 


THE  CAMPBELL  SYSTEM 

INSURES  your  crop  against  DROUTH.  Our  experience  in  191O  and 
L91 1  has  proved  that  good  crops  can  be  grown  with  less  than  eighteen  inches 
>f  rainfall.  Those  who  followed  the  CAMPBELL  SYSTEM  in  19 1O  had  a 
:rop  in  1911. 

DON'T  TAKE  ANY  RISKS  FOR  1912 

Campbell's  publications  explain  the  system 

:AMPBELL'S  SCIENTIFIC  FARMER  -  Si .00  CAMPBELL'S  SOIL  CULTURE  MANUAL  -  $2.50 

COMBINATION  PRICE     -    S3. 00 

Address    CAMPBELL  SOIL  CULTURE  CO.,  Lincoln,   Neb. 

When  you  write  ask  about  the  Campbell  Correspondence  School 
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CAMERA  OWNERS 

If  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  beautiful, 
practical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  mag- 
azine, written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  of 
teaching  all  photographers  how  to  use  their 
materials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  either 
for  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  write  at 
once.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  be  sent  for 
26  cents.  $1.50  a  year. 

AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

1-87   Pope   Building,    Boston,    Mass.,    U.   S.   A. 


TIIHSON  Freight  Forwarding  Co.  %£™ 

mm  §1 1/^  household  goods  to  and  from  all  points  on  tb« 
\J**  Pacific  Coast  443  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago* 

736  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston      I  871  Monadnock  Building,  San 
3 »6  Whitehall  Bldg.New  York        Francisco 
1501  Wright  Bide.,  St.  Louis     I   516  Central  Bide.  Los  Angeles 
Writ*  nearest  office 


Subscribe  to 

THE  BANKER   AND    INVESTOR    MAGAZINE 
One  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 

Articles  by  big  men,  information,  financial 
news  of  the  highest  class.  Every  banker, 
broker,  business  man  or  investor  will  be 
helped. 

Subscription,   $3.00  a   year;    25c.    a   copy. 


Prof.   Genung 
English 


Home  Study  Courses 

Oyer  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic  intf  Preparatory.  Agricultural,  Camrciil. 
Normiland  Ci»  II  Service  Departments. 

Preparation  for  College,  Teachert'  and  Civil 
Service  Examinations. 

250  page  citiloq  free.     Write  te-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  12.  Sprlnaliold,  M»e». 


PATENTS 

obtained  or  no  charge  made.  Easy  payments. 
16  years  official  examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
over  quarter  century  actual  experience.  Patents 
advertised  free.  Send  sketch  for  free  search 
and  report  on  patentability;  also  illustrated  In- 
vestors' Guide  Book  and  "What  and  How  to 
Invent."  B.  P.  BUNYEA  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rolling  Chairs 

•     TOR  AU.  PURPOSES 

Chairs 


Illustrated    Catalogue    on    Application. 

Office  and   Factory:   1714  Market  St.,  San   Francisco. 

Branch:    1022    San    Pedro    Street,    Los   Angeles. 


Use  KEROSENE 


Engine  FREE! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kero- 
sene Kngine  shipped  OQ  15  days' 
FREE  Trial,  proves  kerosene 
cheapest,  safest,  most  powerful 
fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm 
•n*lne;  if  not,  pay  nothing. 

Gasoline  Going  Up ! 

Automobile  owners  are 
burning  up  so  much  gaso- 
line that  the  world's  supply 
is  running  short.  Gasoline 
te  9c  to  15c  h  igher  than  coal 
oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
three  pints  gasoline.  No 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Amazing  "DETROIT1 

The  "DETROIT"  is  the  only  engine  that  hnndl 
•oal  Oil  successfully:  uses  alcohol,  gasoline  and  benzin 
•so.  Starts  without  crankin?.  Basic  patent— only  three  niovii 
•arts— no  cams— no  sprockets — no  gears— no  valves— the  utrm 
la  simplicity,  power  and  strength.  Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizi 
1  to  20h  p  .  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Complete  engine  tested  jt 
Ixfure  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  thresht 
•hams,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs  hoi 
•iectric-lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped),  $29. .50  uj 

Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engi 
WU  vou  investigate  amazing,  money-saving,  power-savii 
•'DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use  Cost*  only  po»ul  to  fii 
•lit  If  vou  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  we  will  all. 
»••  Special  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Writ 
Betroit  Engine  Works  117  Beltevue  Ave..  Detroit.  Mid 


STOGI 


SIMPSON'S 

HAVANA 
THE    FAMOUS  WHEELING   BRAN 

Simpson's   Havana  Stogies  are  the  be 
be  had — the  highest  grade  made.  Don't 
them  with  any  others   you  may  have 
The  rich,  natural  flavor  and  Havana  s 
is  found  in  no  other  stogie.     It's  a  smo 
real  delight  and  genuine  pleasure.     Mad 
tireiy  by  hand  of  the  best  selected  Ion? 
filler,   carefully  prepared  and     properly 
soned  by  our  own  process.  Size  5  inches 
Sold    Direct  from   Factory  to   Smoke 

We  sell  our  entire  output  direct  t< 
smoker  at  the  regular  wholesale  fa 
prices.  Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  by 
or  express,  all  delivery  charges  prepaid. 

«t-150    PER    PREPAID      50      tl2 
«pZf        100     riXJLr/YlLJ    POR    «Pl 

Try    Them    Under    Our    Guarantee. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  w 
refund    your    money.      If   you    don't    lik< 
stogies,    return    to    us    and   get    your    n 

Vback.     Isn't  that  fair?     Send  us  a  trial 
NOW,  and  give  them  a  test.     Address 

THE  GEO.   W.  SIMPSON    C< 

DEPT.    6,  WHEELING,    WEST 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Lei 

A   dainty    little   booklet   of     exquisitely     per: 
powdered  leaves  to   carry  in  the  purse.     A 
article    for    all    occasions    to    quickly    iinprov 
complexion.     Sent  for  10  cents  In  stamps  or 
"V   T.   Hopkins,   37  Great  Jones  St..   N.   Y. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIO 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,  Field 
Morrison  prepares  for  the  examinations. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges,  1 
C.  A.'s,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 

Three  volumes  with  maps,  $$.50  postpaid 
250  page  Home  Study  catalog  free.  Write  te-tfi 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCH( 

Id  Dept.  124,  Sprlnptleld,  M«»«. 
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iWhat  School? 


erels  OiJjOive  Best  School  for  Each  Boy  Or  Girl 

THE  selection  of  a  school — the  best  school,  is  an  important  matter,  and  as  difficult 
as  it  is  important.  The  best  school  for  one  is  not  the  best  school  for  another.  It  is 
a  serious  question  of  requirements  and  qualifications. 

Each  good  school  offers  special  advantages.     If  students  of  different  tempera- 
ments, capabilities  and  purposes  could,  with  equal  advantage,  attend  the  same 
school,  the  problem  of  education  would  be  simplified. 

>        The  Educational  Aid  Society,  as  one  of  its  activities,  maintains  a  School  Information  Bureau, 
/  which  supplies,  without  charge,  catalogues  of  all  schools  and  reliable  information  concerning  the 
advantages  of  various  institutions  and  their  comparative  cost. 

How   to   Select  the   Right  School 

Write  to  the  Society,  stating  your  requirements  as  follows:  Kind  of  school  desired;  preference  as 
to  location,  (city  or  state);  religious  denomination  preferred;  boarding  or  day  school;  expense 
limit  for  school  year;  name  of  prospective  student;  age;  previous  education;  course  of  study  desired? 
purpose  in  taking  the  course,— whether  to  prepare  for  a  profession  or  only  as  an  accomplishment* 
•when  enrollment  will  be  made.  Any  special  requirements  should  be  stated  fully.  Immediately, 
upon  receipt  of  this  information,  catalogues  of  schools  which  offer  the  advantages  desired  will  be 
forwarded  to  your  address. 

If  you  send  ten  cents  with  your  letter  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  a  copy  of 
the  latest  edition  of  the  American  College  &  Private  School  Directory, 
a  252-page  book  containing  information  regarding  all  colleges  and  private 
schools  in  the  United  States,  will  be  sent  you.  This  book  also  contains 
suggestions  for  those  who  seek  counsel  in  deciding  upon  their  life  work; 

a  plan  by  which  ambitious  young  men  and  women  of  limited  means  may  obtain  an  education  in  the  school 
of  their  choice,  and  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  may  be  had  at 
rates,  or  on  terms  equally  favorable  to  those  of  inferior  institutions.  The  price  of  this  book  in  library  bind- 
ing is  |2.00.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country  as  a  reference  book,  the  standard 
of  its  kind.  f 

ool  Information  Bureau,    Educational    Aid    Society,    Bank  BuildinK"cHICAGO 


Free  Book 


tfanzanita  Hall 

PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

A.  healthful  home  school  for  boys — thorough, 
Icient,  growing,  progressive.  Location  adja- 
nt  to  Stanford  University  makes  possible  a 
hool  life  of  unusual  advantages  and  prlvl- 
?es.  First  Semester  opens  August  29,  1911. 
For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  ad- 
•ess 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


Miss    Barker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited. 


Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue    upon    Application. 


PALO    ALTO, 


California 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 
The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 


Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter   Any  Time 

Arrangements     can    be   made  with    Mr.   Gerson    for 
Amateur  and    Professional   Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School  Building 

408  Van  Ness  Avenue  bet.  McAllister  and  Fulton   Sts. 

SAN     FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
Write    for    Catalogue 
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"Practical  Brief  Figuring" 

makes  figuring  attractive  and  easy.  It  contains 
short-cuts  for  all  figuring.  It  is  suitable  for  office, 
home  study  and  self-instruction.  There  is  also  a 
treatise  on  the  requirements  to  pass  the  Civil  Service 
Examination  in  Arithmetic  and  makes  a  pocket- 
edition  serviceable  for  all  occasions. 


Freaks  of  Figures 


99 


is  a  unique  collection  of  interesting  arithmetical  recreations  and  amusing  mental 
diversions   suitable   for   parlor   entertainments,  social   gatherings   and   the  home 

circle  for  old  and  young. 


Both  books  are  printed  on  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  paper  and  are  well 
bound.  Nearly  3000  of  these  books 
have  been  sold  at  75  cents  each. 


The  Overland  Monthly  has 

completed  arrangements  by  which 
you  may  secure  these  valuable 
booklets  at  a  nominal  price  as  indi. 
cated  below. 


Regular  Subscription  Overland  Monthly 

New  Editions  are  now  ready.       Practical  Brief  Figuring 

Freaks  of  Figures 

Regular  Price  for  all 

Overland  Monthly  Price  for  all 

Send  all  orders  to  the 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 


$1.50 
.60 

.50 

$2.60 
$2.00 


21  SUTTER  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Sutler  1572 


Cyril  Arnanton 
Henry  kittman 
C.  Lahederne 


i     suner  15/2 
Phones    <    Home  C  3970 

(    Home  C  4781,  Hotel 

NEW   DELMONICO'S 

(Formerly  Maison  Tortoni) 

RESTAURANT  and  HOTEL 

NOW  OPEN 

Jest  French  Dinner  in  the  City  with  Wine,  $1.00 
Banquet  Halls  and  Private  Dining  Rooms 

Music  Every  Evening 
162  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 


EASE  YOUR  FEET 


Tired,  aching  feet  and  limbs,  weak  instep  and 
heumatic  pains  permanently  cured  by  wearing 
JULLARD'S  PERFECTION  ARCH  CUSHIONS, 
jight,  soft,  flexible  and  comfortable.  They  re- 
nove  all  muscular  strain  from  the  arch,  and  en- 
.ble  you  to  stand  or  walk  all  day  without  fatigue 
>r  pain.  Price  50c.  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail.  Give 
ize  of  shoe. 

CHAS.    E.    BELL,       Agent. 
23  Ninth  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


is    the     oldest     and    brightest 
weekly    on   the    Pacific    Coast. 


Army  Auction  Sale  Bargains. 


Army  Revolvers,  $1.65  up 
Army  liplg.  Rifles,      1.48 
Army  slmi-ims,          2.26 
Army  llniersaeks,          .10 
Army  Saddles,  3.00 

Pistols,  assorted,  .50 


Army  Tents,  $1.40  np 

Army  Swordi,  .30 

AimyVnifms.  (new)1.25 
Army  Legglns,  pr.,  .15 
Army  Gloves,  pr.,  .22 
Army  Overcoats, 


2.50 


Large  Catalogue  with  1912  Supplement,  388  paeee,  ,lp,,.,,., 
Military  Encyclopedia,  5,000  Illustrations  < ready  Feb.), 
mailed,  S5c  stamps.  FRANCIS  HAXNKKJHN, 

Military  Goods  from  Govt.  Auctions,     501  liroadway,  N.  Y. 


TEN  CENT  MUSIC:  Popular  and  Classic 


Why  pay  from  25c  to  75c 


a  copy  for  your  music  when  you  can  get  the  same  and  better  in  the  CEN- 
TURY EDITION"  for  only  lOc  a  copy  postpaid.  Positively  the  only  difference 
is  the  price. 

Send  lOc  for  one  of  the  following  and  if  not  more  than  satisfied  we  will 
refund  the  money: 

Regular  Price 

$1  00 

1  25 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 


HUGUENOTS 

IL  TROVATORE 

LAST  HOPE 

MOCKING  BIRD 

NORMA 

RIGOLETTO 

SILVER  SPRING 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA 

LAST  SMILE 


Smith 

Smith 

Gottschalk 

Hoffman 

Leybach 

Liszt 

Mason 

Smith 

Beethoven 

Wollenhaupt 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF  1600  TITLES  SENT   FREE  ON  REQUEST 


1  25 
1  25 
1  25 


Music  Department,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

21  SUTTER  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Most  Severe  Weather  Only  Emphasizes  the  Luxury  of  a 


Limousine 


The  automatic  electric  starting  device,  the  electric  lights  both  inside  and  out,  the 
powerful,  silent  motor,  the  ample  wheel  base,  the  large  wheels  and  tires,  the  flexible 
yielding  springs,  the  deep,  soft,  comfortable  upholstering,  the  richness  of  trimmings  and 
finish,  all  contribute  to  the  luxuriousness  of  this  splendid  car. 


California 


Distributor 


P.  T.  PRATHER,  Northern  California  Manager 


512  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


1359  Broadway 
Oakland 


151  East  Union  St. 
Pasadena 


1220  South  Main  St 
Los  Angeles 
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"Fame  Follows  Where  Everitt  Goes" 


The  1912  Self-Starting  Everitt  "Four-36" 
"Price,  Fully  Equipped,  $1500 


The  New  Everitt  Models— The  "Six",  The  "Four"  and  The  "Thirty" 
Are  Ready  For  Your  Inspection  At  A  Nearby  Dealer's — See  Them 


THE  recent  announcements  of  the  1912  Ever- 
itt have  literally  amazed  the  country.    The 
values   offered  are  so   unusual   and  unex- 
pected  that  it  is  little  wonder   their  possibility 
has  been  freely  doubted. 

It  has  even  been  said,  by  some,  that  if  such  a 
car  as  the  Everitt  Chrome-Nickel  Self-Starting 
Six  could  really  be  sold  for  $1850,  no  man  in  his 
right  senses  would  think  of  buying  any  other 
if  he  could  get  an  Everitt. 

Other  manufacturers  have  frankly  ad- 
mitted this.     They  did  not  see  how 
we  could  do  it;   they  did  not  be- 
lieve we  would  do  it. 


But  the  proofs  are  open  to  anyone.     ^^ 
The  affidavits  of  famous  steel-makers; 
an  inspection  of  our  factory;  the  record  of 
the  men  behind  the  car — most  of  all,  its  own 
test,  in  your  hands — -show  conclusively  that  these 
cars  have  really  "bridged  the  gap  between  the 
$1500  price  and  the  $4000  quality. 

Chrome-Nickel  Steel  Construction 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  fine  steels,  no 
argument  is  needed  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Chrome-Nickel.  A  Chrome-Nickel  Steel  car — 
as  any  engineer  can  tell  you — is  about  three 
times  the  usual  strength. 

The  new  Everitt  Six  and  Four- Cylinder  cars 
are  built  throughout  of  this  incomparable  mater- 
ial, making  them  well-nigh  unbreakable  and  un- 
wearable  in  service.  So  far  as  known,  these  are 
the  only  cars,  selling  below  $4000,  in  which  this 
matchless  steel  is  used  to  any  extent. 

This  material  comes  from  two  of  the  best 
producers  of  fine  steels  in  this  country — the  Bill- 
ings and  Spencer  Company,  and  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
three  times  what  "good  automobile  steel"  com- 
mands. 


The  affidavits  of  these  two  great  concerns, 
— showing  beyond  question  that  the  Everitt  is 
entirely  constructed  of  Chrome-Nickel  Steel — 
have  recently  been  reproduced  word  for  word  in 
our  public  announcements. 

Every  Desirable  and  Modern  Feature 

In  addition,  these  cars  are  provided  with  a  Com- 
pressed   Air    Self-Starter    which    starts    the 
motor  and   pumps  the  tires.     The  wheels 
are  big  and  massive,  and  provided  with 
Demountable   Rims.      The    design    is 
clean-cut  and  handsome,  with  all 
levers  and  door-handles  inside.     Full 
equipment,  with  everything  of  the  best, 
is  included. 

Except  for  size  and  number  of  cylinders,  the 
new  "Four"  shown  above,  is  practically  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  "Six."  Both  these  cars,  with  the 
famous  "Everitt  Thirty."  are  beyond  comparison 
from  the  standpoints  of  reliability  and  service. 

We  invite  you  to  see  these  new  models  at  your 
earliest  opportunity.     The  brief  specifications  of 
the  Everitt  "Four-36"  are  as  follows: 
Wheelbase,   115  in.;  Wheels  and  Tires,   34x4 
in.;    Horsepower,    36;      Demountable     Rims; 
Honey-Comb  Radiator  ;  Long  Stroke  Motor; 
Compressed  Air  Self -Starter  and  Tire  Pump; 
Chrome-Nickel   Steel  Construction   through- 
out;   Top;    Windshield;      Speedometer;     and 
Prestolite  included.     Price,   $1500. 

Metzger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  catalog  and  name  of  dealer 
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H.    O.     HARRISON    CO. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANHSCO  SEATTLE 
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MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN          X 
YIELD  ITS  LIMIT  'A 

Plant    thoroughbred    seeds.     Thoroughbred 

seeds  do  not  happen.  They  result  from  long 

and  intelligent  breeding.     They  produce 

big  crops  of  the  best  vegetables.    Use 

Ferry's.     For  sale  everywhere. 

1912  Seed  Annual  Free  on  Request 

D.M.  Ferry  &  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 


FERRYs 
SEEDS 


Watch  Tower  Readers 

THE  TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON 

"  GOD'S  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  " 

By  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell 
which  were  published  in  the 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

Hive  Been  Reprinted  and  Bound  in  Pamphlet  Form 
PRICE  50  CENTS  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


A  Weekly 
Periodical 
for    the 
Cultured 


WORK  APRON,  SLEEVE  AND 
CAP  PATTERN 

These  three  useful  articles  are  something  every 
lady  needs.     Made  of  checked  gingham  ;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  by  darts  at  the  sides. 
The  straps  are  arranged 
over  the  shoulders  fasten- 
ing to  the  belt  in  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 
useful  feature.  The  sleeve 
protectors    extend     from 
wrist  to  elbow,  and  accom- 
modate the  dress  sleeve 
underneath    without 
mussing  it.     Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
for  a  bathing  cap;  the 
apron  and  sleeve  pro- 
tectors   require    5^ 
yds.  of  36-111.  material 
and  J^yd.forthecap. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  this  premium  of- 
fer, given  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  HOME 
TALK.       Remember 
it  costs  you  nothing. 
HOME  TALK  is  a  32 
page,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated Home  Mag- 
azine.      Witmark's 
latest    music  com- 
positions areprint- 
ed    each   month 
latest  New  York 
&  Paris  fashions 
by  Mane  Helen 
King,  stories  o 
interest,    Hint 
for  Housekeep- 
ers    and    othe 
valuable  items 

HOME  TALK,  Boom  712, 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


Just 
One  Moment,  Pleas< 

If  you  are  interested  in  Picture  Taking,   y( 
•an  keep  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  ph< 
tography   by   subscribing   to    the    lowest    prlc< 
photographic  monthly. 
ONLY  30  CENTS  PER  YEAR   (stamps  or  coin 

Timely  Hints  Subscribe  now 

Latest  Wrinkles  Sample  Copy  Fret 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

147  Fulton  Street 


TOPICS 

New  Yoi 


,IGMT   UP! 


You  can  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  or  lantern 
into  dazzling  brilliancy  with  pur  wonderful  Bright  Light 
Burner.  50  candle  power  invisible  and  unbreakable 
Steel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  safe.  No  generating — simply 
light  like  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  flicker. 
AfZVJNJTQ  l^AMTFH  EVERYWHERE.  Sells  like  wildfire. 

*»*TCA^I  A  ^  ww  ***•*  *•  *•***  An  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  work 
all  or  spare  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Make  big  money — be  indepen- 
dent. Write  today.  Act  quick — territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post- 
paid, 30c,  4  for  $1.00.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

BRIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  159     Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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The   Cross  Country  $1650 

The   Most   Comfortable   Car  in   America 
Selling  Below   $2500 


It's  a  38  h.  p.  five-passenger  touring  car 
vith  120  in.  wheel  base,  38x4  inch  tires  and 
lemountable  wheels — a  rare  combination  of 
)ower,  comfort  and  appearance. 

It's  long — it's  low — it's  roomy.  Low  with  drop 
rame  and  new  spring  suspension.  Long  with 
ront  axle  set  forward  and  straight  line  torpedo 
>ody.  Roomy  with  tonneau  seat  four  feet  wide 
—31  inches  of  leg  room — enough  for  the  tallest 
nan — 27  inches  from  front  seat  to  dash  and 
vide  elbow  room  at  the  wheel.  The  most  com- 
ortablt  car  in  America  selling  below  $2500. 

Ride    200    Miles    Without    Fatigue 

Step  into  this  car  and  you  are  dominated  by  a 
eeling  of  spacious  ease  and  gratifying  comfort, 
n  a  ten  minute  ride  you  grin  in  spite  of  your- 
ielf  through  rare  delight.  You  may  tour  all  day 
vith  pleasure  and  return  without  fatigue. 

The  upholstering  is  of  such  pleasing  softness 
hat  even  the  invalid  may  ride  without  discom- 
ort — cushions  8  inches  deep  made  from  finest 
lelected  long  hair.  Rear  cushion  has  45  double 
icting  steol  spring  coils. 

Fiont  springs  39  inches  long — rear  52  inches 
rmg — axle  of  I-beam  type  set  forward  under 
•adiator — road  clearance  10  inches — front  edge 
>f  tonneau  seat  9  inches  ahead  of  rear  axle — 
ront  seat  45  inches  wide — 120  inch  wheel  base 
md  36  incli  wheels. 

Now,  do  you  wonder  that  it's  the  easiest  riding 
-easiest  to  drive  and  easiest  to  turn  around — 
10  other  make  at  $2,500  can  touch  it. 

You    must    experience    the    feel    of    that    Cross 


Country  wheel.  It's  a  delight.  Think  of  the  un- 
conscious ease  with  which  you  guide  a  bicycle. 
It's  just  that.  Your  arms  don't  tire.  Your  legs 
don't  cramp.  Both  levers  are  inside,  and  the 
sound  of  the  motor — -just  the  sweetest  hum  that 
turns  instantly  into  a  snappy  roar  when  the  cut- 
out is  open. 

Silent,  long  and  lean,  with  swift-moving  lines, 
the  Cross  Country  has  grace,  suggestion  of  speed 
and  beauty  of  contour. 

It  has  climbed  the  most  famous  hills  in  Amer- 
ica, running  like  a  greyhound.  To  drive  this  car 
is  exhilarating.  It  runs  like  a  spirited  horse. 
You  touch  the  throttle  and  it's  away. 

Looks  Like  $2500 

A  big  car  of  exceeding  beauty;  few  people  have 
guessed  its  price  on  sight  at  below  S2500.  Fin- 
ished in  English  Purple  Lake — a  rare  shade 
of  deep  maroon — trimmed  in  nickel,  with  bonnet, 
fenders  and  fillers  in  black  enamel,  with  9&- 
inch  lamps  in  black  enamel  and  nickel.  You'll 
find  the  same  equipment  on  cars  selling  at  $2500. 

Fenders  of  sweeping  grace,  radiator  of  new 
and  distinctive  design — doors  20  inches  wide  and 
open  fully  with  no  outside  latches. 

Rakish,  low  and  balanced  perfectly,  you  can 
put  it  around  a  corner  in  a  jiffy,  and  the  rear  end 
will  hug  the  road. 

The  Rambler  was  first  to  offer  a  real  bicycle 
for  less  than  $100.  The  Rambler  is  now  first  to 
offer  a  real  car  below  $2,000.  Write  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer — ask  for  the  Rambler  cata- 
log. 


Ten  Other  Styles,  Including  Open  and  Closed  Cars 
of  38  and  50  Horse  Power 

EQUIPMENT. — Bosch  duplex  ignition.  Fine  large,  black  and  nickel  headlights  with  gas  tank. 
Black  and  nickel  side  and  tail  oil  lamps;  large  tool  box;  tool  roll  with  complete  tool  outfit. 
Roomy,  folding  robe  rail;  foot  rest,  jack,  pump  and  tire  kit.  Top.  with  envelope,  $80 — wind- 
shield, $35.  Demountable  Wheel,  less  tire,  with  brackets  and  tools.  $30.  Gas  operated  self- 
starter,  $50. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

of  California 
285  Geary  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Here  is  a  REAL  Necessity 

Needed  in  every  home,  by  every  man  and  woman, 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor.  Something  the  batch- 
elor,  the  housewife  or  the  traveler  has  been  longing 
for  and  it  is  so  good  that  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  lived  without  it. 

The  De  Luxe  Garment  Strap 


COMFORT    IN     A     PULLMAN. 


The  wearing  apparel  of  two  persons  can  be  hung  on  one  strap 
— your  clothes  are  "out  of  the  way"  and  don't  need  continual  pressing 
— gives  you  extra  space  and  more  comfort  while  traveling  and  saves 
two-thirds  the  space  in  your  clothes  closet  at  home.  Can  be  carried 
in  the  vest  pocket  when  not  in  use. 

For  sale  by  dealers  or  mailed  post-paid  for  FIFTY  CENTS 
Is  Guaranteed  to    Meet    "With  Your  Approval  or  Your  Money  Returned 


A    TRAVELER'S    PACKAGE 

One  De  Luxe  Strap        .... 

Two  Folding  Coat  Hangers 

One  Trouser  (or  Skirt)  Hanger  - 

Descriptive  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 
Manufactured  By 


$1.00 


F.  A.  MARRIOTT,  21  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SENT  ON  APPROVAL  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

No  other  typewriter  built — regardless  of  any  claims  made — is  the  equal  ot 
he  new  Fox  Visible  Typewriter,  either  in  the  material  used  nor  In  workmanship  norin  the  num- 
er  and  convenience  of  Its  special  features.  There  are  many  good  typewriters  being  built  and  sold,  but 
e  claim  for  the  new  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  that  It  Is  better  than  the  best  ol  these,  and  that  Its 
utomatic  features  combined  cannot  be  found  In  any  other  typewriter. 

It  has  a  Tabulator,  Back  Space  Key,  Two-Color  Ribbon  with  Automatic  Movement,  both  Osclllat- 

ig  and  Reversing,  and  Removable  Spools,  Interchangeable  Carriages  and  Platens,  Card  Holder,  Sten- 

Cuttlng  Device,  Variable  Line  Spacer  and  Line  Lock  with  Key  Release.     Its  Speed  Is  fast  enough 

T  the  speediest  operator  or  slow  enough  for  the  beginner.     Ills  extremely  Durable  and  almost  Noiseless. 


FOX  COUPON—  CUT  OUT,  SIGN  AND  RETURN 

Simply  sign  your  name  to  the  coupon  and 
ve  us  your  address  —  a  catalog  will  then  be 
ailed  you.     From   the  catalog  select  the 
ulpment  wanted  —  style  of  type,  width  of 
•rtage,  color  of  ribbon,  etc  —  and  a  Fox 
slble  Typewriter  will  be  sent  you  at  once, 
(press  charges  prepaid,  on    ten 
ys  free  trial     After  trial  you  can  make  a 
lall  cash  payment  and  pay  the  balance 
inthly     Simple  and  easy,  Isn't  It?    And 
ife,  too. 

Date 

IQI 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
4802-4812          Front  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

DEAR  SIRS:    Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  catalog  and 
prices  and  terms  on  the  new  Fox  Visible  Typewriter. 

Name 

write  me 

Addres^ 

Business 

H20 

EXACT  SIZE  of  "INTERNATIONAL"  BIBL1 

No.  6190   51-2x8  1-4  inches 

This  Photograph  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  thi 
Bible.    It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Seal  Leather,  has  n 
under  gold  edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 

REPRESENTS    THE   HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT   IN  BIBLE  MAKIN< 


he  Finest  Bible  in  the  World 


FOR  THE  MONEY 


For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  Bible  of  liberal  size,  bound  in 
JUINE  FRENCH  MOROCCO,  absolutely  Flexible,  with  OVERLAPPING  COVERS, 
SELF-PRONOUNCING  TEXT,  containing  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HELPS  to  the 
y  of  the  Bible,  and  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  on  the  Scriptures,  or  such  features 
we  been  usually  found  only  in  high-priced  Teacher's  Bibles,  that  could  be  obtained 
reasonable  price.  THE  DEMAND  IS  ANSWERED  IN 


OUR  SPECIAL  BIBLE 


NO.  6190 

IE     DIVINITY    CIRCUIT 

\   (overlapping    covers)  is 

ibly  and  flexibly  bound  in 

s  French    Seal  Leather  it 

rolled  without  injury  to 
[or  sewing. 


IT  IS  SELF-PRONOUNCING 

all  the  hard  -words  being  accented  and  divided  into 
syllables  for  quick  and  easy  pronunciation. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS 

a  series  of  new  helps  to  Bible  study,  including 

4000  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

•which  unfold  the  teachings  of  the  scripture. 

32  BEAUTIFUL  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

printed  in  duotone  ink  on  enamelled  paper,  which 
represent  important  scenes  and  incidents  of  Bible 
history. 

12  MAPS  OF  THE  BIBLE  LANDS  IN  COLORS 

This  Magnificent  Bible  is  printed  on  High-Grade 
Thin  Bible  Paper  with  superior  Dense  Black  Ink  so 
that  the  Print  is  Clear  and  Easily  Read  and  Restful  to 
The  Eye.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Morocco,  with 
Overlapping  Covers,  is  absolutely  Flexible,  has  Red  under 
Gold  Edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 


Everybody  should  have  a  Bible  they  can   call   their    own,    and  the   opportunity  is 
i  in  our  special  offer  on  the  magnificent  Bi-ble  described  above. 

t  the  Price,  After  All,  is  the  Feature  of  This  Bible 


AND  PRICES  T^ 


»190 


Bound  in  Genuine  FRENCH  SEAL  LEATHER,  divinity  circuit  style,  (oveilsppirg 
covers,  see  cut  on  page  1),  has  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  headband  and 
marker,  extra  grained  lining,  goldlettering  on  side  and  back  ....... 

ILAND  MONTHLY  the  Leading  Western  Magazine,  per  year    . 


ilCIAL  OVRELAND  MONTHLY  OFFER  BOTH  FOR 


PRICE 
$3.00 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


These  delightful  dessert  con 
tions    rightly    have   a   place    in 
holiday  repast.    Their  fragile  gooc 
delicate  sweetness  never  fail  to 
Their  varying  flavors  comport 
any  dessert,  with  ices,  fruits 
beverages. 


fec 


every 
Iness  aru 
please, 
with 
or 


In  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 


CHOCOLATE  TOKENS — Another  dessert  con- 
fection, with  an  outer  covering  of  rich  chocolate. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


.   -^\^'-.-t 

K.     *"«WS    .A^      ' 


?« 


Easy 

Hill  Climbing. 


If  you  want  to  avoid  trouble  on  the  hills, 
pay  special  attention  to  your  oil. 

Remember  that  the  use  of  the  low  gear  means  extra 
heat  in  your  engine. 

Compression,  power,  and  wear  all  depend   on   the   ability  of 
your  oil  to  "stand  up"  under  heat  and  high  speed. 


gives   such  perfect  lubrication  it  materially  lessens  the  load  on  the  engine. 
It  keeps  its  body  and  feeds  uniformly  under  all  running  conditions. 
It  does  not  carbonize  spark-plugs  or  valves. 

What  Polarine  Oil  means  to  the  motor,   Polarine   Transmission    Lubricants   and    Polarine 
Greases  mean  to  the  other  wearing  surfaces  of  your  car — efficient,  uniform,  perfect  lubrication. 


CARBON 
PROOF. 


Send  for  the  Polarine  Booklet  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 


The 


Egyptian 
Cigarette 
of  Quality 


At  your  Club  or  Dealer's 
THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  Makers,  New  York. 


It's  Baker's 


and 

It's  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
process 
from,  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality, full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  Ib.  and  1  Ib. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 


Established  1780 


DORCHESTER,   MASS. 


mniiiiiiiniiiinmmimiiiMimiiiiiinmiiMiiiiHKiiMimiiininiiiiiiniiiuiiiiiimiiin 

Around  the  World 
in  a  Few  Hours 

Wouldn't  you   like   to   climb 
the  highest  Pyrenees  and  wan- 
der about  Andorra,  the  oldest 
and   smallest   republic  in  the  world;    walk 
through    the    streets    of    Bombay,    India's 
strangest  city;  go  on  a  trip  to  Tibet,  a  land 
unknown  to  any  but  the  most  hardy  ex- 
plorers;  make  a  visit  to  the  Netherlands 
and   then  cross  over  the 
border    into    Belgium, 
spending  a   few   days  among 
e  wonderfully  romantic  towns 
old   Flanders;    ramble  about 
Gruyeres,  a  little  known  Swiss 
age,  one  of  the  picture  towns  of  Europe; 
iow  the  open  country  of  the  Philippines  and 
e  primitive  people  who  inhabit  it.  and  visit 
the  most  famous   battlefields   of    our   own 
country,   all  within   a   few   hours   and 
without  leaving  the  luxury  of  your  own 
home?     You  can  do  this  and  more  through 
e  pages  of  February 


TRAVEL 


Think  of  being  able  to  visit  twenty-five  other  countries  within 
as  many  hours  and  not  a  thing  to  buy.  a  trunk  to  pack  or  a  steamer 
to  catch!  Wouldn't  you  like  to  visit  the  out-of-the-way  places 
that  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  ever  sees,  be  at  home  in  every 
land  and  know  people  everywhere?  Isn't  it  worth  trying?  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  let  TRAVEL  take  you  there. 

To  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  FREE  two  recent  issues  of 
TRAVEL  on  mention  of  this  magazine  and  receipt  of  25c  for  the 
February  number.  Three  issues  for  the  price  of  one.  125  pages, 
400  superb  illustrations.  Accept  this  offer  now  while  you  think 
of  it. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 


YOURj 


Many  a  man,  now  a  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic,  earning  $5,000,  yes  $10,000, 
even  $15,000  a  year  traces  his  start  in 
life  direct  to  this  book,  Lesson  No.  1— 
They  all  paid  for  it—  YOU  get  it  FREE. 

95%  of  the  people  around  you  are  sick. 
More  and  more  of  them  every  day  are 

learning  of  the  wonderful  results  of  Chiropractic  —  the 
science  of  common  sense.  No  drugs!  No  surgeon's  knife! 
The  world  wants  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  and  stands 
ready  to  pay  them  handsomely.  We  now  have  on  file 
urgent  demands  for  Chiropractors  from  more  than 
1000  cities  where  certain  incomes  of  $5,000  to  $15,000 
await  competent  graduates. 

J.  V.  Markwell,  a  Leesville,  La.  Chiropractor  recently 
wrote  us:  "$840.60  is  the  exact  amount  I  have  taken 
in  since  opening  my  office,  just  seventeen  busi- 
ness days.  Tell  us;  where  is  there  another  profes- 
sion where  the  financial  returns  are  so  great  or  so  sure? 
Now,  are  you  going  to  let  a  two-cent  stamp  stand 
between  you  and  this  chance  to  get  your  start  in 
life  at  our  expense?  Stop  right  now  —  write  for 
this  free  lesson. 

PALMER   SCHOOL   OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHIROPRACTIC  FOUNTAIN  HEAD 
842  Brady  St.  OAVENPORT.  IA.  U.  S.  A. 


m 
• 


have    been   established   over    60   year*..    By   our   «y«t«m 


UltVaU     AINU      IIS      LINVIRONS 


P'fcJ'TS* 

L/W  la 


We'll  be  there  in  time  to  start  that  1912  shooting  season 

Remington-UMC  Eastern  Factory  Loaded  Shells 

Our  Fifty  years  loading  experience  guarantees 
— uniform  loading 

— the  most  successful  relation  between  load  and  charge 
— a  system  of  wadding  lubrication  that  insures  the  pattern 
• — a  crimp  that  will  stand  up  under  any  conditions  in  any  gun 

A  trap  record  of  1 3  out  of   1 5  Interstates  won  in  the  last  three  years 

is  proof  that  you  cannot  buy  a  harder,  faster,  more  uniform  shooting 

shell  than 

— Arrow       Smokeless  Powder     Steel  Lined 
— Nitro  Club       Smokeless  Powder      Steel  Lined 
—New  Club        Black  Powder 

Put  in  your  order  for  your  favorite  trap  and  field  loads  now.     There's 

sure  to  be  a  waiting  list. 

REMINGTON  ARMS-UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

299  Broadway  New  York  City 
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The  Open  Doors 


le  Bell  system  opens  more 
in  six  million  telephone  doors, 
that  each  subscriber  can  talk 
th  any  other  subscriber. 

provides   a  highway  of  universal 
mmunication  to  open  and  connect  all 
ese  doors. 

also  furnishes  the  vehicle  for  use  on  this 
ghway,  to  carry  speech  from  door  to  door 
roughout  the  land. 

le  Bell  highway  is    used  daily   by  more   than 
renty   million    people — all   telephone   neighbors — 
r  means  of  universal  service. 

MERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 


ne  "Policy 


Universal  Service 


Vol.  LIX 


No. 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 


CONTENTS    FOR    MARCH     1912 


THE   SPIRIT  OF   PEACE.      Verse 

FRONTISPIECE 

CALIFORNIA    COUNTRY     HOMES.— NO.    2 

IHustrated   from  photographs.  « 

THE  WOODLAND  PATH.      Verse 
HOW  THEY   BUILD   HOMES  IN   THE   DESERT 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

SUNSET.       Verse 

DEADMAN'S    ISLAND.       (Panama    Story) 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 

MEMORY.      Verse 

WHAT    THE    COLLEGE    GYMNASIUM    IS    DOING 

FOR  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
AN    ANCIENT  ALLEGORY.      Verse        . 
THE   SABLE   STOLE.      Story  .... 

TWILIGHT.       Verse 

CHARMION.       Story 

WILD   POPPIES.      Verse 

THE    LOCATED    LINE.      Story        .... 
WINGS   AND   THE    MAN.      Verse 
BACKED   BY   McKEEN   &   CO.      Story 
A    POSTPONED    EXPLANATION.       Story 
THE    CARUSO    SITUATION    AND    OUR    OPERA 
POLICY 

THE    GOLDEN    GATE.       Verse 

PARADISE     BETTER    THAN     HONOLULU 


FRED  EMERSON  BROOKS 


JOSEPHINE  C.  McCRACKIN 

GEORGE   L.   ANDREWS 
CHARLTON  L.   EDHOLM 

ADDISON  B.  SCHUSTER 
DIO  LOUIS  DAWSON 

BARIC  CAYVAN 

E.    H.    BARKER 
JOHN  BROWN  JEWETT 
LOUIS  J.   STELLMAN 
GEORGE  L.  ANDREWS 
ANNA  L.  MARTIN 
LUCTEN  M.  LEWIS 
NOIRAM   ECARG 
GLENN  WARD  DRESBACH 
AVERT  ABBOTT 
ELIZABETH  VORE 


ROBERT  GRAU 
KENNETH  GRAEME 
SERMON  BY  C.  T.  RUSSELL 
Pastor  of   Brooklyn 
and  London   Tabernacles. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA     EXPOSITION,     1915,  SAN     DIEGO,    CALIFORNIA 
Compiled  by  C.  E.  FERGUSON  and  MAJOR  JOHN   B.   JEFFERY. 

"Water,  Water  Everywhere,"  by  Linden  L.  Boone;  "The  Climate  of  the  Open  Door," 
by  Ford  A.  Carpenter;  "The  Harbor  of  San  Diego,"  by  Edwin  M.  Capps;  "San  Diego 
and  Its  Suburbs,"  by  Hon.  Lyman  T.  Gage;  "The  Horticultural  Future  of  San  Diego 
County,"  by  W.  E.  Alexander;  "Reasons  Why  the  Tariff  Should  Not  Be  Removed  on 
Lemons;"  "San  Diego — the  City  Beautiful,"  by  Alfred  D.  Robinson;  "San  Diego's  Pro- 
gressive Spirit,"  by  C.  E.  Ferguson;  "Del  Mar,"  by  J.  B.  J. — "The  Major";  "Grossmont"; 
"San  Diego  County  Back  Country." 
Illustrations  from  photographs. 
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NOTICE. — Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  fu) 
return  postage  and  with  the  author's  name  and  address  plainly  written  in  upper  corner  of  flm 
page. 

Manuscripts  should  never  be  rolled. 

The  publisher  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  unso- 
licited contributions  and  photographs. 

Issued   Monthly.     $1.50  per  year  In  advance.     Fifteen  cents  per  copy. 

Copyrighted,    1912,    by  the   Overland    Monthly   Company. 

Northwestern   offices  at  74  Hirbour  Building,  Butte,  Mont.,  under  management  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Fitzgerald  Sanders.     Entered  at  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Postoffice  as  second-class  mail  matter 
Published    by  the   OVERLAN©    MONTHLY   COMPANY,  San    Francisco,  California. 

21    SUTTER    STREET. 
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Quality 

Is 
Economy 


Of  course  you  want 


the   Best  Finish    if 


it    Costs  No   More 


than  a  poor  finish. 


Murphy  Varnishes  have  the  purity 
and  fineness  which  make  them 
cover  more  surface  with  less  labor, 
and  last  several  times  longer, 
than  cheap-by-the-gallon  varnishes. 
They  cost  no  more  by  the  job — a 
great  deal  less  by  the  year. 


Murphy  Goods  are  handled  by  the  following  Pacific  Coast  Firms: 


PLANET  PAINT  COMPANY,  Los  Angeles- 
Murphy  Architectural  and  Miscellaneous  Var- 
nishes and  Konkreto. 


C.  G.  CLINCH  &  COMPANY,  San  Francisco- 
Murphy  Architectural  and  Miscellaneous  Var- 
nishes and  Konkreto. 


WATERHOUSE  &  LESTER  COMPANY, 
Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, San  Jose — 

Murphy  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Motor  Car  Var- 
nishes and  Coach  Colors. 

RASMUSSEN  &  COMPANY,  Portland- 
Murphy  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Motor  Car  Var- 
nishes and  Coach  Colors. 


» varnish   Murphy  Varnish    Company 

FRANKLIN    MURPHY,  President 
-Ongest  Associated  with  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada 


NEWARK, 
N.  J. 

CHICAGO, 
ILLS. 
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SUNSET    LIMITEE 

Excess   Fare 
TRAIN  DE  LUXE 

BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

TWICE    A    WEEK 


Electric  Lighted  Steel  Car  Train 

Barber  Shop  Shower  Bath 

Stenographer  Ladies'  Maid 

Manicure  Hairdresser 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES  : 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 
Third  &  Townsend  Streets  Depot, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

13th  Street  &  Broadway, 

OAKLAND 

600  South  Spring  Street, 

LOS  ANGELES 
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GRAND 


NEW    YORK    CITY 
A  Famous  Home,  with  a 


ANNEX 


On   Broadway,  at  31st  Street 

Near  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Terminal 

Also    Convenient   to    Grand    Central    Station. 

A  house  made  famous  through  its  splendid 
ervice  and  personal  attention  to  patrons,  and 
ensible  prices. 

New  York's  subways,  elevated  and  surface 
:ars  are  all  practically  at  the  door.  Convenient 
o  theatres  and  shopping  districts.  Personal 
iaggage  transferred  free  to  and  from  New  Penn- 
ylvania  station. 

Splendid  Moorish  dining  rooms  are  but  one  of 
he  many  famous  features  of  the  New  Annex. 

ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 

Rates — $1.50    per    day,    upwards. 

iEORGE  F.  HURLBERT,  Pres.  and  Gen'l   Mgr. 

A'so  THE  GRBENHURST,  on  Lake  Chatau- 
iua,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Open  July  1st  to  Oct. 
st.  Safe  automobile  stalls. 

Guide  to  New  York  (with  maps)  and  Special 
?ate  Card — sent  upon  request. 


Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Highest  Grade  •  Fireproof 

IDEAL    LOCATION 

Write   for    "  Guide  of   Buffalo  and  Niagara    Falls."      It 
will   be   sent  with  our  compliments. 

EUROPEAN     PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 

Special  weekly  and   monthly    rates 

SPECIAL— Take  public  taxicab  from   depot    to  Hotel 
at  our  expense.    Instruct  driver  to  charge   service 
to  Hotel   Lenox.    No   extra   charge   in   hotel  rates. 
C.  A.  MINER.    Manager 


Why  Should  I  Use 
Cuticura  Soap? 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  my  skin,  and  I  thought 
Cuticura  Soap  was  only  for  skin 
troubles."  True,  it  is  for  skin 
troubles,  but  its  great  mission  is 
to  prevent  skin  troubles.  For 
more  than  a  generation  its  deli- 
cate, emollient  and  prophylactic 
properties  have  rendered  it  the 
standard  for  this  purpose,  while 
its  extreme  purity  and  refreshing 
fragrance  give  to  it  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  best  of  toilet  soaps. 
It  is  also  invaluable  in  keeping 
the  hands  soft  and  white,  the  hair 
Jive  and  glossy,  and  the  scalp 
free  from  dandruff  and  irritation. 


Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  arc  sold  through- 
out the  world.  A  liberal  sample  of  each,  with 
32-p.  booklet  on  the  care  of  the  skin  and  hair,  post- 
free  from  nearest  depot:  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp., 
sole  props.,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.: 
F.  Newbery  &  Sons,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London: 
R. Towns* Co.,  Sydney.  N.S.W.;  Lennon,  Ltd., Cape 
Town:  Muller,  Maclean  &  Co. .Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
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Special    Offer  to    Readers    of   the    "  Overland     Monthly":    Let    us   send   you 
approval  (without    advance    payment) 

Women  of  All  Nations 


*         - 

'OFALLOFAE 


EDITED      EDITED 
BY  BY 

|  T.A JOYCE  IA JOYCE! 

MA.  &      MA.  & 


*M.A.          M.A. 


Their  Characteristics,  Customs,  Manners, 
Influence 

Edited  by  T.  Athol  Joyce,  M.  A.,  and  N.  W.  Thomas,  M.  A.,  Fellows  of 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute 

Contributors :    Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Mr.  W.  W. 

Skeat ;  Mr.  Archibald  Cplquhoun  ;  Dr.  Theodore  Koch  Grunberg, 

Berlin  Museum  ;  Miss  A.  Werner,  Mr.  W.  Crook,  etc.,  etc. 

Most  readers  of  the  "  National  Geographic  Magazine  "  have  read  about  or 
already  possess  this  splendid  work.  The  allotment  for  America  is  gradually 
being  sold,  and  this  may  be  the  last  announcement  before  the  work  goes  out  of 
print.  Prompt  action  is  therefore  urged  upon  members  who  are  interested. 

For  the  Connoisseur's  Library 

This  wonderfully  fascinating  new  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  contains  a 
truthful  and  authoritative  account  of  the  curious  and  widely  contrasting  lives 
lived  by  the  women  of  today  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  vast  number  of 
rare  photographic  studies,  obtained  at  great  risk  and  outlay  and  here  reproduced 
for  the  first  time,  can  never  be  duplicated.  The  text  has  been  written  by  well- 
known  scientists  with  a  regard  for  the  piquancy  and  interest  of  the  subject,  which 
is  shown  by  the  novel  and  delightfully  entertaining  results  which  have  been 
gained.  Thus,  as  one  reads,  charmed  by  the  pure  human  interest  of  the  work, 
one  unconsciously  absorbs  an  intimate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Customs  and 
Traditions,  Peculiarities  of  Dress,  Ideas  of  Beauty,  Love-making,  Betrothal,  Mar- 
riage, Children,  Characteristics  of  Widowhood,  etc.,  among  the  women  of  all 
climes  and  countries. 


Exquisitely  Illustrated,) 
Printed  and  Bound 

The  work  is  in  four  superb  quarto  volumes 
each  volume  measuring  8*4  x  1  1  %  inches 
The  binding  is  rich  red  Irish  buckram 
stamped  in  gold.  The  paper  is  extra  heavy 
plate;  the  type,  large  and  beautifully  clear 
There  are  more  than  seven  hundred  half 
tone  reproductions  of  photographs  of  wo- 
men, 98  per  cent  of  which  have  never  before 
been  used.  There  are  also  25  dainty  full- 
page  plates  in  color,  each  a  valuable  picture 
in  itself. 

Send  No  Money,  But  Fill  Out 

the  Coupon  and  Mail 

Today 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below,  attached  to  your  letter-head.  We  will 
then  ship  you  this  superb  four-volume  work, 
all  charges  paid,  for  5  days'  free  examina- 
tion. We  know  you  will  agree  it  is  the  most 
unique  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Womankind  that  has  been  published.  But  if 
you  should  decide  not  to  keep  the  books,  return 
to  us  at  our  expense.  You  take  absolutely  no 
risk.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  us  $1 .00  within  five 
days  and  $  1 .00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 
price,  $15.50,  has  been  paid.  If  you  would  pre- 
fer to  pay  cash  after  acceptance,  please  indicate 
in  coupon. 


Here  You  May  Read  of 

The  beauty  question — ideals 
compared ;  feminine  adorn- 
ments— savage  and  civilized; 
paint  and  powder — artificial 
colorings  the  world  over ; 
tattooing  fashions — curious 
customs;  ideas  of  modesty 
—  how  they  vary;  feminine 
charms  —  how  world-wide 
ideas  differ  ;  love  and  court- 
ship —  traditions  and  cus- 
toms; kissing  customs 
among  various  races;  mar- 
riage ceremonies  compared ; 
woman's  sphere  in  tribe 
and  nation  ;  woman  in  war; 
women  as  rulers  ;  women's 
work  ;  legends  of  women ; 
witchcraft ;  psychology  of 
sex,  etc.,  etc.  • 


Examine  before  purchas- 
ing the  one  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  Lit- 
erature. 


OFALLOFAI 


I  EDITED      EDITE! 
BY  BY 

;T.AJOVCE|TAJOYi 

i    MA.  &      MA.  • 


Cassell  &  Company 


Publishers 
43-45  East  19th  St.,  New  York 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY  (Established  1848) 
43-45  East  )9lh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me,  all  charges  paid, 
for  5  days'  free  examination,  one  complete  set 
of  "WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS".  If  satis- 
factory, T  agree  to  pay  you  $1.00  within  five 
days  and  $1.00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 

f  rice,  $15.50,  has  been  paid.    If  not  satisfactory, 
will  notify  you. 

Name 

Occupation 


Address 

I  would  prefer  to  pay    5  %£*£ 

OVERLAND 
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fOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

New    Book    of    Photographs    of    Distinctive    Homes 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  detail  the  in- 
-iors,  exteriors  and  garden  settings  of  some  of  the  best  moderate  priced 
>uses,  designed  by  leading  architects,  the  country  over!  Wouldn't  you 
:e  to  have  a  book  full  of  just  such  suggestions  as  the  prospective  builder 
predates,  with  an  introduction  on  the  choice  of  a  style  for  the  country 
suburban  home  by  Frank  Miles  Day,  past  president  of  the  American 
stitute  of  Architects?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  this  book  of  over  125 
ins  and  photographs  of  houses  that  have  actually  been  built,  givhig 
sts,  interior  details  and  construction?  Inexpensive  Homes  oflndividu- 
\t)  is  just  such  a  book  and  is  yours  for  the  asking  to  introduce 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

e  magazine  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  make  the  most  ot  tne 
ime  whether  there  is  little  or  much  to  spend.  House  &  Garden  brings 
IU  into  homes  whose  owners  have  planned  them  with  wonderful  in- 
inuity  and  individual  taste,  it  shows  distinctive  decorative  effects, 
irtrays  successful  gardens  and  beautiful  landscape  results  and,  best  of 
1.  tells  you  just  how  to  secure  each  one  of  these  things  and  at  what 
:pense,  while  a  profusion  of  actual  photographs  aid  Li  planning  the 
any  details  that  insure  a  home  of  individualtiy.  On  receiptof  25c  (reg- 
ar  price)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  only  15  people  whom  you 
low  to  be  actively  interested  in  housebuilding  or  gardening,  we  will 
nd  you  March  House  &  Garden  and  also  Inexpensive  Humes  oflndividu- 
ity  FREE.  Your  name  will  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
it.  Do  it  now  while  you  think  of  it. 
IcBRIDE,  NAST  6-  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 


UXEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
rlng  all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
lachinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
rork,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ig  and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
!ond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
tusiness  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds— 
Justness,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
nd  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
>regon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Itah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
ilaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


38    FIRST    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Telephone  Kearny   392. 


Harold<< 

Bell 

Wright's  New  Novel 

A  Present-Day  Story  of 

Reclamation  and  Love 

Has  Sold  Nearly 

Y2  MILLION  COPIES 

Breaking  World  Records 
and  Making  Precedents. 

€J  Philadelphia    North   American  — 
Best  sellers  run  away  and  hide  when 

_ _J   the  author  of  "The  Shepherd  of  the 

Jacket— Full  Color  Hills"  comes  into  the  runnine. 

'  A  book  that  will  mould  and  make  nations  " 


BARBARA  WORTH 

Illustrations  by  Cootes 

Cloth,  12 mo,  $1.30  Net 


THE  WINNING  Sf 
BARBARA  WORTH 


Cover— Red  and  Gold 


<I  New  York  World  —  'It  is  a  romance 

pure  and  simple  —  a  romance  not  of  love 

alone  but  of  human  struggle,   of  con- 

tending human  passions,  of  national  de- 

velopment. 

<5  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer—  "The  Call- 

ing of  Dan  Matthews"  was  a  fine  tale, 

"The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills"  was  an 

I  nspiration.     And  now  he  sends  us  "The 

Winning  of  Barbara  Worth"  —  the  best 

thing  he  has  done  so  far  *  *  a  twentieth 

century  epic. 

<J  New  York  Times  —  President  Roose- 

velt sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  Congress 

to  supply  ways  and  means  for  the  har- 

nessing of  the  bronco  river  *  *  *  And  it 

is  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  since 

President  Taft  sent    another    pressing 

message  to  Congress  telling  of  the  need 

of  more  money  *  *  *   Here  is  a  novel 

right  up  to  date  in  the  affairs  of  that  same  "Imperial  Valley."  with 

its  story  brimful  of  the  things  that  have  been  happening  there  since 

the  first  far-seeing  Westerner  dreamed  of  the  things  that  might  be 

done  with  its  desert  sands. 

From  the  days  of  Shakespeare  to  the  days  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright  the  following  record  stands  unique  and  alone: 

that  Printer  of  Udell's—  A  Vigorous  Story 

A  Story  of  Practical  Christianity 
Published  1903—530,000  Copies  Sold 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills—  A  Sweet  Story 

An  Inspiration  to  the  Simple   Life 
Published  1907—975,000  Copies  Sold 

The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews  —  A  Vital  Story 
The  Ministry  of  Daily  Life 

Published  1909—1,015,000  Copies  Sold 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  —  A  Clean  Story 

The  Ministry  of  Capital 
Published  (August)  1911—  Nearly  %  Million  Sold 

For  Sale  Wherever  Books  Are  Sold 
Or  by  the  Publishers  —  The  Book  Supply  Company 

Our  mammoth  catalog. 
size  S>£x5>£  inches,  ad- 
vi-rtises  books  of  all  the  publishers  at  bigr  savings.  Bibles. 
Periodicals,  etc.  Write  us  for  it  today.  Bargains  on  every 
pairi'.  Books  on  all  subjects.  Hundreds  of  Fine  Sets  and  Fine 
Bindings  for  your  library.  Every  book  carried  in  stock. 
Orders  filled  promptly.  Big  savings.  Catalog  sent  post- 
age prepaid,  free  on  request. 

THE  BOOK   SUPPLY  COMPANY 


ROOK    PATAI  flfi   FRFF 
BUU>\   UHIMLUU   THtt 


Established  1895 

K.  W.  HKY.VOLIIS.  President 


Publishers  and  Booksellers 

231-233  West  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 
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that  any  one  who  will  take  home  THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR  will 
shake  hands  with  himself  for  having  discovered  a  most  Delightful 
Dissipator  of  Dark  Days.  Below  are  a  few  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  press  and  people. 


The 


Red 


Hot 


Dollar 


"Here  is  realism  as  graphic  as  that  of  Maupassant,  but  it  does  not  seek 
out  the  decadent,  the  pathological,  the  morbid;  nor  the  viciously  erotic.  The 
•problem  in  THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR,  the  suspense  with  which  it  is  main- 
tained and  the  plausibility  and  surprise  which  comes  with  the  solution  are 
comparable  only  to  Conan  Doyle's  detective  stories." — Boston  Globe. 

"The  title  is  a  misnomer.  When  any  one  picks  up  a  red  hot  dollar  he 
drops  it  in  a  hurry,  but  he  won't  pick  up  this  book  without  reading  it  from 
beginning  to  end." — George  Seibel. 

"Typical  of  the  kind  of  fiction  which  has  given  THE  BLACK  CAT  its 
unique  position.  The  author's  inventiveness  is  certainly  remarkable.  The 
book  may  incidentally  be  recommended  to  writers  desirous  of  admission  to 
the  pages  of  THE  BLACK  CAT."— New  York  Tribune. 

"The  stories  are  BLACK  CAT  stories,  and  by  such  designation  is  meant 
much.  A  BLACK  CAT  story  is  a  story  apart  from  all  other  short  stories 
and  THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR  speaks  for  itself." — Jack  London. 

"All  the  stories  exhibit  a  quality  of  originality  and  of  what  might  be 
called  'snappiness*  that  is  decidedly  rare  nowadays.  The  book  will  be 
welcome  because  it  fulfills  Clayton  Hamilton's  scientific  definition  of  the 
short  story's  aim — 'to  produce  a  single  narrative  effect  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  means  that  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  emphasis.'  It  will 
be  welcome  also  because  of  the  author's  editorial  connection  with  perhaps 
the  only  American  magazine  that  would  print  a  story  of  Poe's  or  Haw- 
thorne's if  those  authors  should  be  reincarnated  in  our  century."— Pitts- 
burg  Gazette-Times. 

"Every  word  is  a  live  wire  of  Information  that  hurries  the  story  to  its 
climax  and  prevents  skipping.  Originality,  ingenuity  and  diversity  de- 
scribe THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR."— Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 


THE  RED  HOT  DOLLAR  and  Other  stories  (twelve  in  all) 
written  by  H.  D.  Umbstaetter,  founder  and  publisher  of  The  Black 
Cat,  is  to  be  had  wherever  books  are  sold.  Price  $1.00. 
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Hotel 
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Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under  the 

management   of 

JAMES  WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLAN 
From   $2.00   up 


lamed    after    the    patron    saint    of    its    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California    Hospitality 


ORRECT   THINKING 


DS  BOOK  IS  A  HERALD  OF  THE 
NEW  LEARNING 

ie    First     Gun     In    a     Revolt    Against     Leisure 

Class  Ideals  of  Education. 
By    PARKER    H.    SERCOMBE, 

Editor  To-Morrow  Magazine. 
"Expert  breeders   and   trainers  of  horses  per- 
t  their  own  children  to  fade  and  die  for  want 

applying    the    knowledge    they   have    but    do 
t  use. 

"Owners  of  Angora  cats,  who  know  how 
eir  pets  have  become  beautiful  as  the 
i«ult  of  but  a  few  generations  of  intelligent 
lection,  do  not  dream  of  the  wondrous  results 
sre  the  same  law  applied  to  their  own  race." 
"The  world  thoughtlessly  overlooks  the  princi- 
ss  employed  by  Burbank  and  other  successful 
bridists,  not  realizing  that  each  discovery  has 
i  corresponding  application  to  the  human  spe- 
ss." 

"Man    has    not    yet    started    to    live    a    mind- 
rected,  reasoned-out  life." 
Our  entire  system  of  education  is  wrong, 
jar  Mr.   Sercombe: 

"Correct  Thinking"  is  to  me  the  most  uni- 
rsal  and  unsectarian  book  I  have  ever  read. 
Correct  Thinking"  is  extending  in  all  dlrec- 
ms  the  gospel  taught  by  Darwin,  Huxley, 
mdal,  Haeckel,  Spencer  and  Whitman,  for  the 
ilightenment  and  general  benefit  •  of  the 
asses.  It  is  the  Savior  promised. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  B.   WILLIAMS, 
c.  the  copy.     Five  Copies,  $1.  $15  the  hundred. 

TO-MORROW    PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 
139   E.  56th   St.,  Chicago,    III. 


HOTEL    PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank  S.  Murphy,  Mgr. — Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business 
district,  centrally  located  to  all  theatres 
and  railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  City's  Activities 


RATES 

Rooms,    one   person 
bath   detached 
$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,    one   person 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
bath      detached 
$2.50  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 
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A  Strange  Catastrophe 

THIS  tree  had    stood  in  City  Hall   Park,  New  York,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.       It  showed  no  signs  of  decay.       One   day    while  the    park 
was  crowded   with  persons   hurrying  to   their  homes  all  unconscious 
of  danger,  with  no  apparent  cause  and  without  warning  it  fell  and  injured 
a  score  of  persons— three  seriously. 

Just  as  sudden  and  unexpected  are  most  of  the  accidents  which  occur 

daily.     No  mind  can  foresee  them.     No  amount  of  caution  can  prevent  them. 

Amid  such  unseen  dangers  the  only  sensible  thing  is  to  carry  a  policy  of 

accident  insurance.       Such  a  policy  provides  for  the  cost  of  injury  by  loss  of 

time  and  in   case   of  death  takes  care  of  the  family.     You  have  escaped  the 

accidents  of  yesterday.    Tomorrow  is  yet  to  come.     Today  is  the  time  to  act. 

We  paid  last  year  15,719  personal  accident  claims  with  benefits  amounting 

to  $1,713,046. 

MORAL:  Insure  in  the  TRAVELERS 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Please  send  me  particulars  regarding  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 


Name 


Business  Address 


Overland  City- 


State. 


THE    SPIRIT  OF    PEACE 

The  poem  of  the  day  read  at  the  dedication  of  the  Teace  Monument,  one  of  the  captured  can- 
non of  the  Philippines,  at  Berkeley,  February  22d,  before  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  and  kindred  organizations. 

We  hear  the  dead  of  ages  cry — 

And  all  the  toiling  millions  plead: — 
How  long  shall  human  beings  die 

To  satisfy  a  nation's  greed. 

Let  Christian  nations  bear  in  mind 
This  world  is  but  a  monster  school 

Where  they  are  set  to  teach  mankind 
God's  charter  law — the  Golden  Rule. 

Can  we  our  conscience  justify 

While  selling  savage  nations  rum? 
Is  war  religion's  battle  cry? 

Shall  we  serve  God  with  fife  and  drum? 

Let  all  the  ships  that  plow  the  sea 
The  human  race  still  closer  bind : 

While  that  proud  banner  of  the  free 
To  world-wide  peace  leads  all  mankind. 

Let  Freedom's  soaring  eagle  scare 

All  warring  vultures  from  the  earth, 
And  heavenward  all  the  incense  bear 

That  mothers  burn  around  the  hearth. 

War's  curse  is  not  alone  its  dead; 

What  endless  grief  the  battle  starts: — 
The  path  of  glory  heroes  tread 

Is  ever  paved  with  broken  hearts. 

Let  women  weep  no  longer  for 

Their  loved  ones  slain  by  man's  caprice: 
From  out  the  palsied  throat  of  war 

There  comes  the  silent  prayer  for  peace. 

This  war-scarred  monster  seems  to  say: 

War  is  a  nation's  only  vice. 
Give  thou  thy  fellow  man  fair  play, 

And  make  this  world  a  paradise. 

War  clouds  will  never  mar  the  sky 

When  peaceful  mortals  come  to  know — 
The  first  to  shout  the  battle  cry 

Do  not  themselves  to  battle  go. 

Let  nations  try  some  wiser  scheme, 
With  world-wide  laws  to  make  them  just: 

A  world-empowered  Court  Supreme 
With  world-police  to  say:  They  must! 

Let  precious  blood  no  more  be  shed, 

Nor  human  backs  with  taxes  bend ; 
Let  war  have  no  more  tribute  dead! 

Cries  Reason:  Let  there  be  an  end! 

an  Francisco,   1912.  FRED  EMERSON  BROOKS. 


"The  notes  of  the  old  Mission  bells  fall  softly  on  the  evening  air." 

— See  San  Diego,  the  City  Beautiful,  page  259. 
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CALIFORNIA    COUNTRY    HOMES:  NO.   2 

THE    CHARMING    VIL.L.A    OF    H.    A.    TORCHIANA,    SANTA    CRUZ 
BY    JOSEPHINE    CLIFFORD    McCRACKIN 

Photographs  by  J.  E.  Olive,  Santa  Cruz. 


WHEN     THE     Torchianas 
first  acquired  the    place 
it  was  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered a  desirable  resi- 
dence for  people  of  cultivated  taste, 
with  a  love  of  nature  and  a  fondness 
for  its  worship  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd."    Yet  the  Torchianas,  or  more 


correctly  speaking,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
van  Coenen  Torchiana,  have  over  their 
entrance  door  a  quaintly  lettered  in- 
scription reading :  "Happy  is  the  house 
that  shelters  a  friend,"  and  they 
straightway  set  to  planning  how  the 
big,  but  tasteless  house  could  be  made 
over  so  as  to  hold  a  host  of  friends. 


'The  entrance  hall  which  has  been  added. 
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and  the  ten-acre  plot  surrounding  it 
could  become  a  source  of  employment 
for  leisure  thoughts  and  leisure  hours, 
and  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  out- 
door pleasure  for  their  friends. 

If  Mrs.  Torchiana,  leaning  against 
the  pergola-support  masking  one  of  the 
old  entrances  to  the  house,  seems  to 
smile  with  pleasant  satisfaction  as  she 
looks  around  her,  she  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified, for  there  to  her  right  is  the  en- 
trance hall  which  has  been  added,  the 
welcoming  inscription  above  the  wide 
glass  door,  a  slender  Florentine 
cypress  on  either  side,  graceful  senti- 
nels holding  watch  over  sloping,  vel- 
vety lawns,  and  the  hospitable  roof 
within  their  reach. 

Before  entering,  I  want  to  see  that 
Mr.  Tc-rchiana's  share  in  the  renova- 
tion or  rejuvenation  of  the  house  and 
grounds  is  not  overlooked,  for  Mrs. 
Torchiana  says  that  he  robbed  himself 
of  sleep  at  night  drawing  pictures  of 
what  the  lawns  should  be,  the  drives 
through  the  grounds,  the  forest  plan- 
tations; and  in  the  morning  before 


breakfast  he  was  outside  trying  to  fit 
his  drawings  into  the  land.  Nor  does 
she  grudge  him  an  iota  of  the  credit 
for  planning  the  interior  that  greets 
you  as  you  pass  in  between  the  two 
Florentine  cypress.  A  conservatory, 
you  say,  as  you  look  admiringly  upon 
flowering  vines  running  up  and  around 
window  frames,  and  inside  doors  lead- 
ing farther  into  the  house,  and  won- 
deringly  examine  the  tree-stumps, 
from  which  droop  giant  fern-fronds, 
rare  lilies  and  choicest  palms,  in  pots 
and  tubs.  A  home-like  living  room,  it 
seems,  with  its  wide,  rock-built  chim- 
ney, with  broad  mantle  and  character- 
istic inscription;  with  groups  of  easy 
chairs  around  a  tea  table,  a  comfort- 
able couch  drawn  up  across  one  win- 
dow with  the  broadest  view  of  sea  and 
land,  and  with  a  library  table  with 
books  at  hand,  and  lounging  chairs 
about  it,  and  a  little  ways  off  the  study 
table  for  the  school  work  of  the  two 
daughters.  Though  the  floor  is  laid 
in  tiles,  rugs,  runners  and  carpeting 
cover  a  great  part  of  these.  To  see 


The  entrance  to  the  rolling  wooded  grounds  plentifully  splashed  with  garden 

effects. 
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it  at  its  best,  it  must  be  at  some  af- 
ternoon or  evening  reception,  when 
magically  brilliant  with  electric  light, 
with  groups  of  fair  women  and  hand- 
some men,  when  the  very  atmosphere 
seems  charged  with  sparkling  wit  and 
flashes  of  genius,  for  the  host  and 
hostess  are  ever  surrounded  by  con- 
genial people. 

That  I  might  see  how  nearly  Mr. 
Torchiana's  dreams  and  plans  of  a  per- 
fect country  home  had  been  realized, 
we  started  out  for  a  stroll,  one  after- 
noon when  the  sun  lay  fair  and  full 
on  the  city  at  our  feet,  lighted  up  bay 
and  ocean  in  the  distance,  and  spread 
before  us  a  panorama  that  can  never 
be  compressed  into  views  on  paper,  no 
matter  how  artistically  taken,  or  how 
cunningly  devised.  Our  best  artists 
can  but  approach  perfection. 

As  we  entered  the  Palm  Drive,  the 
broad,  white  macadamized  road  lead- 
ing through  the  entire  estate,  I  turned 
a  moment  to  meet  one  of  the  most  en- 
trancing sights  ever  given  mortal  to 
enjoy.  Across  the  descending  bank  of 
green,  through  which  winds  the  Tor- 
chiana  road,  across  green  fields  in  the 
distance,  beyond  groups  of  town 
houses  and  country  homes,  forming  a 


slight  elevation  by  its  dense  growth  of 
tall  trees,  lies  Phelan  Park,  the  shim- 
mering sea  for  its  mirror,  the  wilder 
ocean  rising  beyond  to  hug  the  sun- 
shine to  its  stormy  bosom,  and  Mon- 
terey, shadowy  and  wavering  of  out- 
line, on  the  other  shore  of  the  bay.  And 
what  kind  of  a  sound  was  it,  do  you 
think,  that  broke  in  on  my  silent  rap- 
ture ?  It  was  an  unmelodious  "gobble- 
gobble-gobble,"  uttered  by  a  great 
bronze  turkey  that  had  made  a  flip- 
floppy  dart  at  Mrs.  Torchiana,  as  it 
came  hastening  across  the  lawn  and 
then  stood  still,  struck  an  attitude  and 
made  a  wheel.  But  the  wheel  was  de- 
fective, for  it  was  just  "after  the  bat- 
tle." Not  that  Mr.  Turkey  is  at  all 
combative;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  de- 
voted to  the  family,  and  from  earliest 
morning  he  watches  for  his  mistress 
to  open  her  dressing  room  window, 
when  his  most  affectionate  "gobble- 
gobble-gobble"  greets  her;  and  all 
through  the  day  he  is  with  the  family, 
even  sharing  the  see-saw  of  the  two 
daughters  when  they  come  home  from 
school,  though  I  never  before  heard  of 
a  turkey  who  would  "teeter."  He  is 
specially  devoted  to  the  youngest 
I  fear  the  older  one  may  not  have  so 


The  glorious  panoramic  view  from  Inspiration  Point.    The  Pacific  Ocean  in 

the  distance. 
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much  patience  with  the  overbearing 
ways  of  the  bird. 

But  it  seems  in  the  nature  of  any 
kind  of  Turkey  to  breed  trouble,  for 
Nig,  the  steady  old  family  horse,  gave 
voice  to  something  between  a  grunt 
and  a  nicker,  as  he  was  looking 
straight  at  us  from  where  he  stood  tied 
near  the  Palm  Drive,  in  the  shade 
of  a  grove  of  eucalyptus  and  Monterey 
pines.  Then  another  candidate  for 
favor  came  slowly  forth  from  the  for- 
est of  eucalyptus,  running  along  the  up- 
per side  of  the  Palm  Drive:  a  black 
cat,  which  followed  her  mistress  all 
through  the  grounds,  jealously  watch- 
ing the  turkey  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye. 

This  eucalyptus  forest  extends  clear 
to  the  end  of  the  grounds;  a  part  of  it 
is  now  the  playground  of  the  children, 
but  the  main  part  will  be  devoted  to 
the  comfort  and  care  of  pheasants, 
quail  or  any  other  bird  that  chooses  to 
partake  of  the  Torchiana  hospitality. 
The  other  trees,  such  as  the  cedrus 
deodara,  the  Lawson  cypress,  the  ficus 
elastica,  are  grouped  about  the  grounds 


with  seemingly  effortless  effect;  the 
silver  birch  alternating  with  the  palm 
on  the  Palm  Drive,  and  both  the  pine 
and  the  cypress  of  Monterey  the  fea- 
ture tree  on  the  banks  and  slopes  of 
the  newly  built  road. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  wander 
around  on  these  firm,  smooth,  hard 
roads,  where  never  a  .  drop  of  water 
stands  after  the  heaviest  rain.  That 
is  v/hy  the  cost  was  not  considered, 
so  long  as  results  were  obtained;  and 
now  friends  can  drive  their  autos  and 
motor  cars  clear  through  the  estate, 
and  down  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  if 
they  so  choose.  The  grounds,  and 
fhese  drives,  are  open  to  visitors  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  and  I  be- 
lieve even  at  night,  for  all  the  grounds 
are  strung  with  electric  wires,  and  the 
Japanese  lanterns  only  mask  the  elec- 
tric lights. 

The  utmost  surprise  and  rapture  is 
always  called  forth  by  a  visit  to  In- 
spiration Point,  well  named,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  this  side 
of  Yosemite.  Well  may  Mrs.  Torchi- 
ana look  proudly  down  from  there,  for 


"The  interior  that  greets  you  on  entering. 


THE  WOODLAND  PATH. 
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In  the  pride  of  victory. 

she  is  viewing  much  of  her  own  plan- 
ning— the  wide,  white  road  winding 
down,  and  the  gateway  that  opens  on 
the  street,  a  solid,  stately  gate,  granite 
posts  and  heavy  chains,  and  all  the 


ground  surrounding  it,  and  the  stairs 
rising  to  the  right  of  it,  firm  and  white 
in  concrete  and  in  granite. 

But  above,  where  stands  the  little 
lady  who  is  a  society  idol  with  uncon- 
querable penchant  for  home  duties  and 
hard  work,  the  results  of.  her  labors 
speak  for  her.  She  planted  all  those 
eucalypts,  now  three  years  old,  with 
her  own  fair  hands,  when  the  trees 
were  six  inches  tall.  There  are  the 
finest  varieties  there,  of  polyanthema, 
with  the  pink  blossoms;  of  sideroxy- 
lon,  with  the  scarlet  flowers,  and  of 
the  corynocalyx,  called  the  Sugar 
Gum. 

Walking  slowly  back  from  here,  the 
usual  California  question  obtruded  it- 
self :  "What  season  of  the  year  is  this, 
anyway?"  For  looking  across  to  the 
elevation  of  the  house  visible  from 
here,  I  see  the  giant  white  Lamarque 
rose  climbing  up  to  the  third  story,, 
full  of  blossoms;  at  my  feet  are  the 
callas  in  long  rows,  and  a  little  piece 
away  there  swings  a  pink  passion  yine 
across  the  nearest  frt&c  tree.  And  this 
is  the  middle  of  January  in  Santa 
Cruz. 


THE    WOODLAND    PATH 

BY     GEORGE    L.    ANDKEWS 

How  wondrous  is  the  quiet  charm  and  spell 
Of  this  all-shaded  path  that  winds  afar! 

Here  I  may  rove  by  beds  of  asphodel 
While  wilding  things  their  souls  of  song  unbar. 

The  giant  trees  lift  leafy  boughs  on  high, 
And  ferns  and  mosses  beckon  far  and  wide ; 

The  wood  nymphs  romp  beneath  the  open  sky 
In  glades  where  flowers  bloom  on  every  side. 

A  little  stream  goes  winding  down  the  way 
Beside  this  woodland  path  of  mystic  charm, 

And  sweet  and  clear  its  waters  ring  all  day 

In  rhythmic  sound  like  far-off  bees  in  swarm. 

To  deepest  depths  of  the  great  forest  old 
This  path  allures  and  calls  me  evermore ; 

Here  I  walk  in  the  mystic  realms  of  gold, 

And  drink  deep  of  the  woodland's  mystic  lore. 


HOW  THEY  BUILD  HOMES  IN  THE  DESERT 

BY    CHAKLTON    LAWRENCE    EDHOL.M 

With  photo  illustrations  taken  by  the  author. 


THIS  IS  THE  desert:  burning 
hot  sand,  hard  packed  under 
foot,  leagues  and  leagues  of 
greasewood,  a  Dead  Sea  of 
apparently  varnished  foliage,  glossy 
green  and  highly  aromatic  in  the  noon- 
day sun.  The  bushes  stand  high  as  a 
man  and  close  together,  presenting  a 
mass  of  verdure  that  extends  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  even  to  the  fanged 
mountains  that  crouch,  bristling,  all 
around  the  mesa.  The  leaves  are  harsh 
to  the  touch,  and  a  little  sticky;  no 
creature  will  eat  them;  they  are  hard 
and  uninviting  to  the  eye  as  the  cal- 
cium-lighted foliage  of  a  stage  setting. 
And  here  are  cacti;  suhuaros,  the 
giants  of  their  tribe,  a  century  old, 
many  of  them,  and  reaching  sometimes 
to  a  height  of  forty  feet.  Yet  they  are 


merely  a  mass  of  pulp  held  upright  by 
a  skeleton  of  tough  fibre.  Here>  too, 
is  the  ocotilla,  like  a  bunch  of  fish 
poles,  more  liberally  supplied  with 
thorns  than  a  rose  tree,  a  red-hot  flower 
growing  like  a  flame  at  the  tip  of  each 
pole. 

If  one  should  care  to  build  a  home 
in  this  wild  and  barren  land,  where- 
with should  he  build  it?  Of  such 
material?  Even  though  it  were  eked 
out  with  trashy  cottonwood  and  willow 
that  grow  along  the  rare  water  courses, 
and  the  juniper,  so  painfully  procured 
from  the  distant  mountains.  The  prob- 
lem is  man-size  at  least!  And  yet 
cities,  with  homes,  churches  and  forti- 
fications, were  here  before  the  gringo 
or  his  railroad. 

How  did  they  build,  these  red  men 


Typical  desert  scene  on  the  unreclaimed  lands  along  the  Gila  River.    The 
shadowy  outlines  of  the  distant  mountains  are  almost    lost    in    the    hazy, 

burning  atmosphere. 


San  Xavier  del  Bdc.  (Notice  the  adobe  construction  of  the  unrestored  tower.) 


and  yellow  men  who  preceded  us  in 
the  Southwest? 

My  ever-faithful  kodak  is  ready 
with  the  answer,  and  in  looking 
through  my  collection  of  pictures, 
taken  not  far  from  Tucson,  I  find 
homes  woven  like  a  nest  or  a  basket, 
others  not  much  more  pretentious  or 
substantial  that  a  rag  thrown  over  a 
bush,  while  still  others  are  built  of 
sun-dried  mud,  well  constructed  and 
comfortable  enough  for  any  man.  Fin- 
ally there  is  a  church,  built  mainly  of 
the  same  unpromising  material,  which, 
if  it  were  in  the  Old  World,  would  be 
included  in  the  "grand  tour."  Long 
before  the  railroad  came,  the  Mission 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  stood  there,  a 
thing  of  grace  and  beauty  in  an  oasis 
of  the  southwestern  desert.  The 
dominant  race  which  drove  the  iron 
trail  within  sight  of  this  edifice  has 
not  succeeded  in  placing  an  art  work 
of  the  same  class  within  many  hun- 
dred miles  of  it.  After  the  railroad 


came,  the  white  man  built,  according 
to  his  own  practical,  unlovely  ideas, 
and  the  structures  of  mortared  brick 
and  lumber  were  equally  practical  and 
unlovely,  but  the  men  who  in  earlier 
times  fought  with  the  desert  had  to 
depend  on  the  materials  at  hand, 
greasewood,  cactus  and  sun-baked 
sand,  eked  out  with  trashy  willow  and 
cottonwood. 

Each  took  of  them  according  to  his 
needs.  The  nomad  tribes,  such  as  the 
Navajos  and  Apaches,  bent  together 
branches  of  the  greasewood  until  their 
tops  met,  and  covered  them  with  blan- 
kets. To  this  day  they  do  the  same 
when  wandering  from  the  reservation 
to  gather  acorns ;  whole  clans  of  them, 
including  squaws  and  papooses, 
mounted  on  sorry  ponies;  thus  they 
travel  for  weeks  at  a  time  through  the 
mountains  over  trails  (which  were 
once  war  trails)  and  make  camp  where 
their  favorite  food  supply  is  plentiful. 
When  they  are  through  using  their 
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impromptu  house,  they  pack  the  roof 
into  a  small  roll,  throw  it  over  their 
pony's  back  and  ride  away.  The 
hogan  is  the  Apache's  ideal  of  home, 
sweet  home.  It  is  always  in  a  desir- 
able neighborhood,  the  neighborhood 
he  desires;  it  is  cool  and  airy;  it  has 
a  large  lot  (extending  from  California 
to  Texas) ;  it  is  supplied  with  running 
water,  that  is,  if  he  pitches  his  camp 
near  a  stream,  and  is  not  encumbered 
with  domineering  landlords  or  jani- 
tors; there  the  housemaids  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  scrub-women  are  at 
rest,  for  by  the  time  the  house  needs 
cleaning  he  simply  moves. 

Some  of  the  Papago  homes  about 
Tucson  are  not  much  more  substantial, 
being  woven  loosely  of  greasewood 
and  willow  withes  and  bearing  more 
resemblance  to  a  huge,  rough  laundry 
basket  than  to  anything  else.  A  house 
of  this  construction  is  roofed  with 
leafy  boughs,  and,  if  the  family  hap- 
pens to  possess  more  wearing  apparel 
than  is  needed  to  cover  its  nakedness, 
these  superfluous  yellow  skirts  and 
pink  shirts  are  tacked  on  the  house  for 
additional  protection  against  the  sun. 

Uncouth  enough  it  seems  to  us,  yet 
perhaps  to  some  dusky  lover  this  frail 
shelter  may  appear  as  sweet  as  did  an- 
other bower-like  home  to  the  hero  of 
an  old  chivalric  love  song. 

When  Tristram  stole  away  his 
Isolde  from  King  Mark,  we  read  that 
they  fled  to  the  woods  and  took  refuge 
in 

"A    lodge    of     intertwisted    beechen 

boughs, 
Furze-cramm'd  and  bracken-rooft,  the 

which  himself 
Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Queen 

Isolde 

Against  a  shower " 

*  *  *  * 

"She  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lodge 
with  him." 

The  poets  seem  to  love  this  kind  of 
a  home,  prefer  it  to  even  the  smug 
brick  and  lumber  dwellings  of  the  sub- 
urbs. Omar  has  built  one  with  a  sin- 
gle line: 


"Green  little  home  amid  the     desert 
sands." 

This  kind  of  a  house  seems  well 
adapted  to  desert  dwellers;  the  shade 
keeps  the  earthen  floor  cool,  and  the 
breeze  that  filters  through  the  woven 
mass  of  leaves  and  twigs  is  robbed  of 
its  fierce,  dry  heat.  It  is  more  com- 
fortable, I  judge,  than  certain  costlier 
dwellings  in  Tucson ;  at  least  the  fam- 
ily does  not  have  to  move  away  for  the 
summer. 

A  house  in  the  same  neighborhood 
is  built  in  a  somewhat  similar  style  of 
architecture  (which  one  might  call  the 
Early  Papago),  the  main  difference 
being  a  generous  coating  of  mud-plas- 
ter over  all.  The  thatched  roof  is  thus 
made  quite  water  tight,  and  it  would 
take  a  violent  storm  to  blow  the  rain 
through  these  walls. 

From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  jacal 
— a  dwelling  not  despised  by  the 
Mexican  rancher.  It  is  formed  of  cot- 
tonwood  logs  standing  upright  and 
reaching  about  seven  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  corner  posts,  of  course,  be- 
ing exceptionally  strong  and  forked  at 
the  top.  Substantial  timbers  are  slung 
from  fork  to  fork,  and  rafters  laid  on 
these,  then  the  long,  thorny  poles  of 
the  ocotilla  are  placed  side  by  side 
across  the  rafters,  or  sometimes  the 
tough  and  fibrous  skeleton  of  the  su- 
huaro  is  used,  forming  an  excellent 
support  for  the  thatch  and  the  final 
roofing  of  mud.  The  same  humble  and 
ever-handy  material  is  used  to  chink 
the  spaces  between  the  upright  trunks 
and  the  house  is  practically  finished. 
Where  a  window  is  required,  a  couple 
of  short  length  logs  have  been  used  in 
the  wall,  while  the  door  frame  is 
formed  by  omitting  three  or  four  alto- 
gether. 

This  is  the  sleeping  room,  the  par- 
lor, living  room  and  dining  room  is 
usually  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  a  rude  pergola 
built  in  front  of  the  house  and  piled 
high  with  branches  and  foliage. 

Perhaps  the  family  wishes  to  be  ex- 
clusive and  fence  its  little  plot  of 
ground;  here  again  the  ocotilla  finds  a 


From  top  to  bottom — /.  A  home  constructed  of  adobe  and  brush.  2.  Adobe 
bricks  being  made  on  a  home-made  press  in  the  desert.  3.  Typical  mud  roof 
home.  4.  The  jacal,  the  uprights  of  cottonwood  cuts,  chinked  with  mud. 
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use :  the  bristling  wands  are  stuck  up- 
right along  the  property  line,  with  an 
occasional  post  from  which  strands  of 
bale  wire  are  stretched  in  such  a  way 
as  to  hold  the  improvised  palings  in 
position.  Some  of  these  ocotilla  poles 
die,  of  course ;  others  take  root,  putting 
forth  little,  round  leaves  and  finally 
the  rude  and  unsymmetrical  fence  is 
tipped  with  a  row  of  bright  red  blos- 
soms. 

The  next  advance  in  desert  architec- 
ture is  the  building  of  sun-dried  bricks 
— the  true  adobe — and  here  we  cannot 
stop  with  the  description  of  a  single 
edifice,  for  the  adobe  includes  not  only 
the  obscure  home  of  the  peon,  but  the 
very  comfortable  and  substantial  resi- 
dence of  the  rancher  and  business  man 
— yes,  even  hotels,  United  States  army 
posts  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  of  the  Southwest  are  built 
almost  entirely  of  just  plain  mud. 

Naturally,  it  is  the  most  primitive 
of  these  structures  which  seem  a  spon- 
taneous outgrowth  of  the  soil,  so  per- 
fectly fitted  to  its  environment  that  the 
desert  seems  incomplete  without  the 
'dobe.  I  have  in  mind  one  such  home 
which  stands  between  a  magnificent 
growth  of  prickly  pears  and  a  patch 
of  plumed  sorghum,  its  presence  there 
as  perfectly  a  matter  of  course  as  if 
it,  too,  were  rooted  in  the  sand. 

It  is  low,  four-square  and  flat- 
roofed,  surrounded  by  a  mud-thatched 
awning  whose  supports  are  the  forked 
trunks  of  trees,  and  whose  sloping 
roof  falls  into  quaint  and  graceful 
curves. 

Where  the  rain  has  been  allowed 
to  beat  on  the  unprotected  walls  of  this 
building,  the  tiers  of  masonry  are 
honey-combed,  all  square  corners  of 
the  bricks  are  washed  away,  and  the 
mortar  of  mud  bears  trace  of  the  rav- 
aging waters;  but  where  the  shelter- 
ing veranda  has  served  as  an  umbrella 
for  these  walls,  they  are  practically  as 
good  as  on  the  day  they  were  built; 
to  the  artist,  of  course,  they  are  far 
more  beautiful  thus,  with  their  faded 
wash  of  palest  blue,  stained  and 
chipped,  gaining  in  color  and  variety 
their  loss  in  commonplace  neatness. 


This  'dobe,  like  many  another  here- 
about, can  boast  of  an  oven  standing 
in  the  yard.  It  is  also  of  the  most  con- 
venient mud,  shaped  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned bee-hive,  but  more  nearly  hemi- 
spherical and  considerably  larger,  be- 
ing about  three  feet  high. 

This  is  the  typical  home  of  the 
Mexican  rancher  in  Arizona. 

Protection  from  the  rain  is  all  that 
the  adobe  needs  to  preserve  it  indefin- 
itely, and  this  problem  is  solved  with 
comparative  ease  by  a  coat  of  plaster 
over  the  masonry,  which  must  be  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  just  as  a 
ship's  hull  must  be  scraped  and 
painted  after  every  voyage.  Equipped 
with  such  a  raincoat,  the  adobe  house 
is  made  not  only  more  permanent,  but 
more  attractive  to  the  eye  that  finds 
satisfaction  in  straight  lines  and 
smooth  surfaces.  Such  homes  are  oc- 
cupied, even  in  cities  the  size  of  Tuc- 
son, by  those  who  are  able  to  afford 
brick  or  frame  construction,  but  find 
the  thick,  earthen  walls  better  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  the  desert.  The  town 
adobes  are  less  picturesque,  as  a  rule, 
though  once  in  a  while  you  find  a 
charming  old  patio,  overgrown  with 
grapes  and  pomegranates,  drowsing  in 
the  modern  town.  They  vary  in  archi- 
tecture from  the  simple,  unattractive 
cube  of  the  laborers'  dwelling  to  the 
orrate  design  in  "Mission  Style," 
brought  up  to  date  and  supplied  with 
all  modern  conveniences. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  Arizona 
homes  I  visited  is  that  of  a  cattleman, 
a  home  set  in  the  middle  of  the  hot, 
brown  ranges,  sheltered  by  a  grove 
of  cottonwoods  such  as  tower  nobly 
above  the  rare  water  holes. 

I  had  been  jolted  unmercifully  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  a  springless 
stage;  had  passed  herds  of  cattle  with 
cowpunchers  in  sombrero  and 
"chaps;"  had  encountered  a  band  of 
Apaches,  yelling  in  a  very  hair-lifting 
manner  and  riding  furiously  upon  us 
(in  pursuit  of  some  stray  ponies,  as  it 
presently  transpired) ;  had  shot  a  rat- 
tlesnake from  the  stage,  and  seen  an 
orange-mottled  Gila  monster;  felt,  in 
fact,  as  if  I  were  riding  through  the 


From  ton  to  bottom— 1.  A  house  built  of   railroad   ties   near    the    Mexican 
frontier.    2.  An  old  two-story  adobe  surrounded  by  vegetation  at  Mesa,  Ari- 
zona.   3.  An  Apache  home  in  Nagan,  Indians  grinding  corn.    4.  Basket  home 
made  of  interlaced  grass  mats. 
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pages  of  an  illustrated  magazine, 
through  the  Wild  West  story  that  in- 
variably graces,  or  disgraces,  each 
number. 

Shortly  before  sundown  the  stage 
drew  up  before  a  low,  broad,  hospit- 
able looking  house,  whose  front  door 
opened  into  a  court,  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  cool,  darkened  living  rooms, 
very  grateful  after  the  dusty  glare  of 
the  range.  As  I  entered  the  parlor, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  patio,  or 
open  courtyard,  with  scarlet  flowers 
growing  beside  a  little  murmuring 
fountain.  But  the  interior  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  tenderfoot,  whose  idea 
of  a  cattleman's  home  was  based  on 
magazine  stories.  The  parlor  was 
plastered,  carpeted  and  papered;  the 
furniture  was  upholstered  mahogany, 
and  if  this  was  old  fashioned,  the  in- 
struments in  two  corners  of  the  room 
were  not.  From  one  of  them  we  were 
refreshed  with  Melba's  flute-like  tones 
— a  cow-ranch  is  the  la^t  place  I  should 
have  visited  to  hear  Madam  Melba 
sing — and  then  from  the  other  instru- 
ment, one  of  those  new-fangled  pianos 
from  which  you  can  extract  music  by 
either  manual  or  pedal  effort,  the.  cat- 
tleman's daughter  favored  us  with  a 
Nocturne  by  Chopin. 

Presently  we  sat  down  to  a  table 
whose  linen,  cut  glass  and  silver  were 
of  the  finest;  the  food  did  not  shame 
it,  and  the  black  coffee,  or  "barefoot 
coffee,"  as  our  host  called  it,  was 
equally  good.  It  all  seemed  like  a 
dream,  or  else  the  cowboys,  Indians 
and  Gila  monsters  were;  I  was  not 
quite  sure  which. 

But  the  Southwest  is  a  land  of  sur- 
prises. To  find  these  grand  opera  rec- 
ords and  expensive  instruments  which 
discourse  Chopin  by  foot-power  out 
there  on  the  range,  gave  you  the  odd 
impression  of  a  magazine  in  which  a 
form  of  the  advertising  section  had 
been  inadvertently  bound  between  the 
Western  fiction  pages. 

That  was  my  first  meal  in  a  'dobe. 

Still,  I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that 
romance  has  passed  away  from  the 
Southwestern  frontier,  or  that  its  set- 
ting has  everywhere  grown  prosaic  as 


the  advertising  pages ;  on  the  contrary, 
to  find  some  spots  veneered  and  pol- 
ished with  civilization  affords  one  a 
piquant  contrast  to  the  raw  edges.  For 
instance,  the  prospector,  a  friend  and 
social  equal  of  my  host,  lives  in  a 
cabin  which  would  form  a  capital 
background  for  a  story.  With  his  own 
hands  he  built  it  of  unshaped  stones, 
chinked  with  the  ever-handy  mud, 
and  thatched  with  yard-long  blades  of 
bear  grass.  Such  homes  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  mountains,  where  the 
building  material  has  been  rattling 
down  from  the  bald  peaks  for  cen- 
turies. They  are  more  permanent  than 
one  has  any  reason  to  expect  of  un- 
mortared  walls,  their  weakest  spot  be- 
ing the  roof,  which  is  likely  to  fall 
in  after  a  few  seasons.  For  this  rea- 
son some  of  the  prospectors  carry  a 
roof  of  tarpaulin  which,  after  doing 
their  annual  assessment  work,  they 
take  away  with  them. 

One  finds  these  cabins  scattered 
through  the  mountains,  deserted  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  sur- 
rounded by  scattered  rubbish  of  the 
camp,  empty  cans,  fragments  of 
leather,  bits  of  rope,  and  always,  amid 
the  sordid  reminders  of  reality,  the 
jewel-like  tokens  of  that  radiant  god- 
dess whom  they  serve>  a  little  heap  of 
precious  ores  whose  very  names  are 
suggestive  of  bright-hued,  iridescent 
Hope:  chrysocolla,  like  a  turquoise, 
azurite,  sparkling  pyrites,  peacock 
copper. 

From  such  a  hut  of  unsquared  stone 
mer  have  emerged  to  build  them  man- 
sions on  the  Avenue.  And  even  those 
who  never  made  their  "big  strike"  pos- 
sessed their  stately  Castles  in  Spain; 
hung  upon  the  shapeless  cabin  walls 
tapestries  of  dream  which  the  plod- 
ders of  humanity  never  behold.  What 
visionaries  are  these  builders  in  the 
desert! 

Other  dreamers,  whose  dreams  were 
not  of  earthly  treasure,  came  to  the 
naked  Southwestern  waste  in  still  ear- 
lier days,  came  before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  had  set  foot  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  built.  So  lofty  was  their 
ideal  that  its  expression,  even  in  sun- 
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dried  mud,  is  a  thing  of  wonderful 
beauty. 

The  black-robed  padres,  who  ven- 
tured among  the  tribes  of  this  fierce 
land  and  risked  their  lives  that  they 
might  win  souls,  have  left  a  lasting 
memorial.  It  is  not  a  monument  tell- 
ing what  they  did,  but  an  institution 
which  still  does  the  work  they  planned 
—teaching  the  descendants  of  the  red 
man  whom  they  found  there.  Out  of 
the  untaught  aborigines,  they  helped 
make  a  prosperous  and  moral  commu- 
nity, and  likewise,  from  the  common 
soil  of  the  desert,  they  built  them  a 
church.  To-day  its  towers  and  dome 
rise  white  and  light  as  a  vision  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  crowning  an  oasis  in 
that  parched  and  forbidding  land. 

The  building  has  been  restored 
judiciously;  that  is  to  say,  the  traces 
of  antiquity  have  not  all  been  restored 
away.  Moreover,  the  same  adobe  of 
which  it  was  constructed  is  used  in 
making  the  required  additions. 

Left  to  themselves,  such  edifices 
become  a  prey  to  the  rains  and  the 
winds,  and  form  melancholy  and  pic- 
turesque ruins.  On  the  outskirts  of 
Tucson  is  a  forgotten  church,  dedi- 
cated, I  believe,  to  San  Juan,  whose 
crumbling  arches  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation as  do  the  famous  ruins  of  the 


.Old  World.  The  process  of  decay  is 
so  rapid;  any  rain  storm,  you  think, 
might  cause  the  ancient  structure  to 
collapse  in  a  shapeless  heap  and  then 
even  this  relic  of  some  one's  aspira- 
tion, care  and  toil  would  pass  utterly 
away. 

Another  example  of  the  rapid  dis- 
integration of  the  adobe  is  the  aban- 
doned Fort  Lowell,  near  Tucson,  an 
extensive  quadrangle  of  barracks,  offi- 
cers' quarters,  storehouse  and  the  like, 
which  was  built  in  the  70's  and  dis- 
mantled in  1886. 

It  reminds  one  of  an  excavated  city, 
so  very  aged  appear  the  crumbling 
walls,  so  desolate  the  square  that  was 
once  populous,  bright  with  uniform  and 
glinting  steel,  gay  with  the  high  spir- 
its of  adventurous  men. 

But  the  need  of  it  has  passed  away 
and  day  by  day  you  can  see  the  aban- 
doned outpost  returning  to  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  from  which  it  sprang.  For 
those  things  which  are  built  of  the  des- 
ert have  this  quality  in  common:  that 
when  they  are  no  longer  needed  they 
are  swallowed  up  again  by  the  desert. 
Perhaps  it  were  well  if  some  of  our 
more  pretentious  structures  and  insti- 
tutions had  this  quality  of  obliterating 
themselves  when  their  usefulness  is 
ended. 


SUNSET 

(In    the    Rogue    River    Valley) 
BY    ADDISON    B.    SCHUSTER 


The  mountain  has  the  color  of  a  dusty  Autumn  grape 
The  sky  beyond  glows  rich  like  ancient  gold; 

The  shadows  cross  the  valley  and  the  breeze-front  follows  close 
And  the  day's  a  pleasant  story  all  but  told. 

All  around  the  ragged  skyline  cling  the  last  bits  of  the  day, 

In  a  variance  of  lavender  and  rose ; 
The  shadows  rise  to  claim  them  till  one  peak  stands  all  alone 

In  the  last  and  rarest  beauty  of  the  close. 


DEADMAN'S    ISLAND,    PANAMA 


BY    DIO     LOUIS    DAW  SOX 


IT  IS  SAID  that  for  every  tie  laid 
down  in  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  railroad  reaching  from 
the  city  of  Panama  to  Colon,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  a  human  being 
gave  his  life.  That  is  the  estimate  cost 
figured  in  lives.  There  is  another  side 
recorded  in  dollars  and  cents  which, 
strange  to  say,  was  the  most  import- 
ant when  the  road  was  being  cut 
through  the  dense  jungles.  When  the 
"forty-niners"  wanted  to  get  to  Cali- 
fornia nothing  mattered.  The  rail- 
road was  rushed  to  construction.  The 
immigrants  boarded  the  cars  at  Aspin- 
wall,  close  to  Colon,  and  paid  from 
sixty  to  eighty  dollars  for  the  trip 
across  to  Panama.  That  was  long  be- 


fore M.  De  Lesseps,  the  great  French 
engineer  who  dug  the  Suez  Canal,  un- 
dertook to  cut  a  waterway  through  the 
Isthmus.  The  railroad  was  then  one 
of  the  best-paying  investments  in  that 
country,  and  even  yet  high  fare  is 
charged  all  those  not  connected  with 
the  government. 

Deadman's  Island  was  chosen  as  a 
burying  ground  for  all  those  who  died 
of  "Yellow  Jack,"  that  fever  being  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  thousands  of 
deaths.  As  the  character  of  the  germ 
was  not  then  known,  the  remoteness 
of  the  island  was  supposed  to  prevent 
the- spread  of  the  terrible  sickness. 
When  a  man  was  afflicted,  he  died 
quickly  and  with  great  pain.  The 


When  the  hoist  was  made  fast  \ve  slung  the  chest  containing  the  body  of  our 
shipmate  over  the  side,  ready  for  burial  on  Deadman's  Island. 


Los  Intierros,  or  grave  diggers,  at  their  gruesome  ivork  on  Deadman's  Island 


people  fled  from  him,  and  for  all  they 
knew  it  was  the  hand  of  God — they 
could  attribute  no  definite  cause  to  the 
sickness,  and  feared  it  worse  than  they 
feared  anything  else  on  earth.  They 
knew  no  remedy;  there  was  no  easing 
of  the  pain,  and  only  death  in  its  most 
hideous  form  awaited  the  afflicted. 

The  dead  were  handled  by  callous, 
indifferent  Jamaica  negroes,  called  "in- 
tierros,"  who  seemed  immune  to  the 
sickness.  Even  the  natives  feared 
them.  These  "intierros"  took  the  bodies 
over  to  Deadman's  Island  about  five 
miles  out  from  the  entrance  to  the 
canal,  and  gave  them  a  hasty  and  un- 
ceremonious burial. 

During  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
French  occupation,  a  large  crew  of 
these  "intierros"  were  kept  busy,  and 
according  to  common  belief  the  devil 
kept  them  alive.  No  one  would  go 
near  them,  but  all  would  flee  at  their 
approach.  The  mothers  of  the  little 
children  had  but  to  say,  "Intierros," 
and  the  naughty  ones  would  mend  their 
ways.  The  fear  of  the  death  and  these 
black  "intierros"  has  come  to  be  a 
part  of  the  folk-lore  of  Panama. 

Since  science  has  discovered  the  ac- 
tual way  in  which  the  germ  of  Yellow 


Jack  is  carried,  there  are  few  deaths 
from  the  fever  in  the  Canal  zone.  Two 
doctors,  in  -the  interest  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  in  order  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  mosquito  was  the 
spreader  of  the  germ,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  bitten  by  a  mosquito  that 
had  fed  on  a  person  sick  with  the 
fever.  Both  doctors  took  the  disease, 
and  died  as  a  result  of  the  experiment. 
If  what  they  did  was  not  heroic,  then 
there  are  no  heroes  in  history. 

The  French  thought  that  the  fever 
came  from  the  damp  of  the  earth;  so 
they  built  their  dwelling  houses  high 
on  stilts,  and  let  the  mosquitos  bite. 
But  they  frequently  died.  The  houses 
they  used  are  still  to  be  seen  along  the 
canal  route,  with  the  wreckage  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  machinery 
half-submerged  in  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Chagres  rivers.  Very 
little  of  the  machinery  could  be  used 
by  our  government,  as  it  had  rusted 
away  since  1885,  when  the  French  pro- 
ject fell  to  pieces  through  lack  of  funds 
and  the  enormous  death  rate  of  the 
employees. 

Besides  being  malarial,  the  humid 
climate  of  the  canal  zone  causes  iron 
to  oxidize  quickly,  and  consequently 
machinery  goes  to  ruin  very  fast  when 
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neglected.  It  is  very  hard  to  preserve 
food  stuffs.  Candy  sent  from  the 
United  States  in  tin  boxes  will  spoil 
in  a  week,  and  turn  mouldy,  while 
clothes  have  to  be  well  aired  fre- 
quently 

During  the  Panama  revolution 
against  Colombia,  the  motherland,  in 
1902-3,  the  United  States  was  always 
represented  on  the  Pacific  side  by  at 
least  one  warship.  One  of  our  gun- 
boats was  sufficient  to  exterminate  the 
armada  of  any  of  the  republics  down 
there,  and  as  we  wanted  to  see  Panama 
win  the  struggle  for  freedom,  as  the 
natives  understood  it,  they  were  al- 
ways encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the 
American  flag. 

From  that  time  on,  owing  to  the  en- 
mity held  toward  us  by  Colombia,  a 
gunboat  has  been  kept  down  there. 
While  the  revolution  was  still  in  the 
blood  of  the  natives,  our  sailors  were 
not  allowed  to  mingle  freely  among 
them.  Our  shore  leave  was  limited 
to  small  hamlets  along  the  coast,  while 
cruising  about,  and  to  Deadman's 
Island  while  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Panama. 

From  a  distance,  Deadman's  Island 
is  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  placid  ocean 
shore,  pyramidal  in  shape,  densely 
covered  with  foliage,  like  a  huge  bou- 
quet set  in  the  sea.  Not  a  glimpse  of 
the  island  can  be  had  through  its  thick 
covering,  save  along  the  beach  and  a 
partially  cared  for  section  of  the 
burying  ground,  where  now  and  then 
a  grey  tombstone  stands  out  in  contrast 
to  the  green  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 
A  couple  of  open  work  shacks  made  of 
bamboo  and  grass  are  the  only  signs 
of  living  habitation.  Three  "intierros" 
live  in  these,  accompanied  by  a  family 
of  monkeys  and  some  parrots.  When 
these  black  men  are  not  digging  fresh 
graves  they  are  supposed  to  cut  the 
brush  and  weeds  from  the  old  graves ; 
but  as  there  is  none  to  see  that  they 
carry  out  their  duty,  the  old,  thickly- 
populated  cemetery  is  disintegrating 
on  the  surface  as  well  as  beneath,  and 
now  appears  more  like  an  untrammeled 
jungle  than  anything  else.  Various 
bones  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  sur- 


face, while  lizards  and  snakes  slip 
through  the  naked  roots  over  the 
graves,  and  hiss  at  the  curious  sailor 
who  attempts  to  read  the  list  of  names 
on  some  monument  which  marks  the 
resting  place  of  a  whole  ship's  com- 
pany. 

Naturally,  the  island  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly inviting  place  to  spend  one's 
time,  but  it  was  the  only  convenient 
strip  of  earth  we  of  the  ship's  crew 
could  find  in  which  to  stretch  our  legs, 
so  of  afternoons  we  used  to  pull  over 
in  one  of  the  cutters,  anchor  the  boat 
out  aways  off  shore,  and  go  for  a  swim 
in  the  shallow  water  towards  the  ship. 
When  we  tired  of  swimming  we  would 
ramble  among  the  graves  or  play 
sailors'  pranks. 

Some  enterprising  natives  from  the 
mainland  got  in  the  habit  of  coming, 
unknown  to  the  captain,  in  a  large  dug- 
out canoe  laden  with  fruits  and  even 
liquor.  We  came  to  expect  them,  and 
took  money  along  with  us  in  what  we 
termed  "the  swimming  party."  We 
would  eat  mangoes  and  sip  some  liquor 
— all  the  "bum-boat"  would  sell,  until 
ship-time  to  return.  The  bumboat  man 
spoke  English,  and  would  not  let  any 
of  the  fellows  get  drunk,  for  he  knew 
that  would  end  sharply  his  business 
relations  with  us  and  produce  trouble. 

Occasionally  some  natives  would 
come  with  a  corpse  and  give  it  to  the 
"intierros,"  who  would  carry  it  ashore 
and  bury  it  without  any  more  ceremony 
than  if  it  were  an  ordinary  animal.  We 
came  to  regard  an  event  of  this  kind 
as  a  great  sign  of  life  on  the  island, 
and  would  gather  around  the  grave  as 
they  carried  it  up,  and  wonder  about 
life  and  death,  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  right  to  bury  a  human  being  in 
such  an  uncanny  place.  We  had  no 
fear  of  the  "intierros,"  although  we 
had  a  repugnance  for  them,  and  raised 
our  lips  in  abhorrence  when  near  them 
and  sucked  the  air  through  our  teeth. 
A  kind  of  sickness  always  came  over 
me  at  seeing  this  procedure,  and  the 
whole  island  reeked  in  the  seemingly 
fetid  atmosphere.  Of  course  it  was 
always  natives  who  were  buried  in  this 
fashion. 
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In  the  early  '50's  it  was  the  fever 
that  fetched  them  to  the  grave;  now 
it  was  sometimes  the  fever  and  some- 
times they  were  killed  at  work  or  killed 
in  some  unknown  way  for  unknown 
reasons.  For  our  edification  the  "in- 
tierros"  would  lift  open  the  lid  and 
display  the  dead,  and  then  laugh  at  our 
looks  of  disgust. 

When  they  put  the  crude  box  into 
the  hole  and  began  to  throw  in  the  dirt 
one  of  their  larger  monkeys,  which  al- 
ways went  about  with  them,  would 
help  pitch  in  the  dirt,  using  his  hands 
for  a  shovel,  and  looking  up  at  his  cal- 
lous-minded master  for  approval, 
which  he  always  got.  Some  of  the 
sailors  tried  to  make  friends  with  the 
monkey.  One  offered  him  some  cocoa- 
nut  dulce,  and  got  his  hand  bitten 
badly  for  his  pains.  After  that  it  was 
open  warfare  between  the  monkeys 
and  the  sailors.  Whenever  we  landed, 
a  great  chattering  would  go  up  around 
the  shacks,  and  the  monkeys  banded 
together  as  if  to  repel  an  attack  by 
us.  We  came  up  then,  and  made  faces, 
which  infuriated  them  and  gave  us 
great  fun.  Whenever  we  got  too  close 
the  big  leader  of  the  monkeys  would 
take  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  act  as 
if  to  throw  it.  But  he  never  did,  al- 
though we  teased  him  continually. 

Some  of  the  parrots  could  talk  and 
some  of  them  whistle,  and  they  all 
could  cry  like  a  brat.  During  these 
monkey  uprisings,  they  contributed  all 
the  noise  they  could  to  the  occasion. 
They  spoke  only  "bumboat  Spanish." 


A  landing  party  from  the  ship. 


One  screamed  continually :  "Caracoles, 
caracoles !"  Whether  he  was  swearing 
or  wanted  something,  I  never  could 
tell.  They  were  very  beautiful  birds, 
and  we  planned  to  capture  a  good 
"talker."  Its  favorite  expletive  was 
"Jesu  Cristo,  Jesu  Cristo."  After 
many  trials  we  succeeded  in  snaring 
its  foot  with  a  string,  but  when  it 
found  itself  caught  it  tore  around  at 
the  end  of  the  string,  screaming  "Jesu 
Cristo"  so  loudly  that  the  "intierros" 
came  running  out,  and  we  had  to  let  it 
go,  and  decamp.  After  that  we  couldn't 
get  near  any  of  them.  They  would  yell 
"Jesu  Cristo"  and  "Caracoles"  at  sight 
of  us. 

Several  ships  joined  ours  at  Panama 
Bay,  and  we  all  steamed  out  around 
Toboga  Island  into  a  little  bay  called 
Chame,  and  held  the  regular  semi-an- 
nual target  practice.  It  took  several 
days  to  set  the  target  and  buoys,  and 
all  the  time  we  held  sub-calibre  prac- 
tice, loading-machine  drill,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

We  had  on  board  the  old-fashioned 
type  of  six-inch  guns.  They  made  a 
terrible  roar,  flung  a  suffocating  heat, 
and  sometimes  refused  to  go  back 
"into  the  battery,"  slipping  into  what 
is  known  as  the  gravity  return  mount. 
With  all  their  bluster  and  smoke  they 
did  very  little  damage  to  the  target. 
The  service  men  had  to  bounce  them 
up  and  down  occasionally  to  bring 
them  into  the  proper  position  for  the 
next  shot.  This  kind  of  service  made 
the  boys  so  familiar  with  the  guns 
that  they  became  careless  in  time  of 
firing.  Owing  to  this  fact  and  to  the 
defective  type  of  breech-plug  used,  the 
plugman  on  number  three  was  killed 
outright.  He  had  taken  a  position  to 
help  shove  the  gun  back  to  the  battery 
immediately  after  firing,  when  the 
operating  arm,  which  he  had  not 
shoved  home,  burst  out,  swung  around, 
and  caught  him  in  the  midrib,  laying 
his  side  open.  He  fell  to  the  deck 
dead,  a  ghastly  sight. 

We  prepared  to  bury  him  on  Dead- 
man's  Island.  A  great  cask  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  protect  his  body  as 
much  as  possible  in  case  any  of  his 
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relatives,  later,  should  send  for  it  after 
receiving  the  news. 

1  was  among  the  party  sent  ashore 
to  dig  the  grave,  as  they  would  not 
think  of  letting  those  blacks  do  any- 
thing for  a  white  man,  and  an  Ameri- 
can sailor  at  that.  We  selected  the 
most  beautiful  place  available,  close 
to  where  he  had  run  and  swum  during 
his  last  days,  and  cleared  it  of  weeds. 
This  time  the  "intierros"  looked  on, 
and  they  made  us  so  nervous  that  we 
shouted  "vamose"  at  them  until  they 
moved  off  with  their  pack  of  monkeys, 
parrots  and  devil's  omens. 

We  had  a  great  wreath  of  flowers 
made  ashore,  and  the  other  ships  also 
contributed  a  beautiful  offering  of 
flowers.  A  funeral  party  was  ar- 
ranged, burial  services  were  held  on 
board  and  ashore  at  the  grave  by  the 
chaplain.  Almost  every  sailor  attended 
the  funeral,  which  consisted  of  a  line 


of  boats.  A  military  burial,  consisting 
of  three  volleys  fired  from  the  rifles  of 
a  company  of  men  over  the  open  grave, 
as  is  the  custom  on  board  a  man-o- 
war. 

While  the  chaplain  was  saying 
"Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust,"  an 
old,  half-crumbled  skeleton  fell  out  of 
the  wall  of  the  grave  and  rattled  upon 
the  lid  of  the  coffin.  When  the  chap- 
lain finished,  we  filled  in  the  grave  and 
spread  the  flowers  upon  it,  while  from 
a  little  distance  the  "intierros"  looked 
on.  They  had  been  watching  through- 
out, and  it  made  us  all  feel  very  un- 
comfortable to  think  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  our  associations  with  the 
island. 

Two  years  later  I  helped  to  dig  up 
the  same  body  and  send  it  to  the 
United  States.  The  boy's  parents 
wrote  that  they  wanted  the  interment 
near  their  home. 


MEMORY 


BY    BARIC    CAY  VAN 


"Love,  grant  me  this — an  thou  must  go,"  she  wept, 
With  ashen  lips  and  eyes  a-swim  with  tears. 

"Take  all  thy  treasure  my  poor  heart  hath  kept — 
But  take,  too,  all  the  mem'ry  of  these  years !" 

"So  be  it :  fare  thee  well."    And  Love  was  gone, 
Smiling,  to  read  the  rapture  in  her  glance ; 

While  she,  heartless,  ran  swiftly,  blindly,  on 
To  seek  once  more  Youth's  fair  inheritance. 

Again  she  wandered  where  they  parted  then —      , 

"O  Love!"  she  cried,  "thy  bounty  was  in  vain. 
An  thou  canst  not  return  to  me  again, 

Give  back  the  memory — with  all  its  pain!" 


WHAT    THE    COLLEGE    GYMNASIUM    IS 
DOING    FOR    AMERICAN    YOUTH 


BY     B.     H.     BARKER 


IT  IS  SO  frequently  asked,  "What 
is  the   use   of   all  this   Delsarte 
business  with     dumb-bells,    bar- 
bells.  Indian  clubs     and     other 
gymnastic  paraphernalia;  and  haven't 
college  students  anything  better  to  do 
than  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time 
in  the  gymnasium,  cutting  up  a  lot  of 
fool  antics  with     chest-weights     and 
quarter-circles?"  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  stop,  for  a  moment,  to  con- 
sider just  what  results  are  actually  ac- 
complished by  such  a  course  as  is  pur- 
sued, for  example,    by    the    average 
freshman  class. 

If  it  be  granted  that  health  is  of  any 
great  advantage  in  the  so-called  daily 
warfare  of  existence,  then  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  admitted  that  those  things 
which  put  the  body  in  a  position  to  do 
battle  successfully  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance. To  insure  any  reasonable 
degree  of  comfort,  and  not  to  be  in 
constant  fear  of  ill  health  or  loss  of 
life,  some  education  of  the  muscles, 
and  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  more  the 
better,  is  necessary.  Advances  in  lit- 
erary power  or  scientific  skill  cannot 
be  readily  measured  with  a  yard-stick. 
We  cannot  say  just  how  much  a  stu- 
dent's perception  is  in  advance  of 
what  it  was  a  year  or  two  years  ago. 
There  is  as  yet  no  means  of  measuring 
exactly  the  capacity  of  the  mind  for 
continued  and  exhausting  labor,  but 
with  advances  made  in  physical  de- 
velopment we  have  at  hand  all  the  ap- 
pliances for  measuring  very  nearly  a 
man's  capacity  for  work  and  his  abil- 
ity to  withstand  fatigue.  As  the  girth 
of  a  muscle  may  be  taken  as  showing 
approximately  the  strength  of  that 


muscle,  we  may  take  for  some  of  our 
data  the  measurements  of  certain  parts 
of  the  body;  namely,  the  girths  of  the 
upper  arm,  forearm,  chest,  thigh  and 
calf.  The  measurements  given  below 
are  those  of  a  class  of  freshmen  in  the 
University  of  California,  taken  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
months  of  systematic  work,  one-half 
hour  daily  The  first  set  of  figures  give 
the  girth  in  inches;  the  second,  girth 
after  eight  months;  and  the  third,  the 
gain : 

Upper  arm  11.6  12.5  .9 

Forearm   10.5  10.9  .4 

Chest  33.  35.  2. 

Thigh    19.6  20.8  1.2 

Calf   13.6  14.  .4 

It  must  be  at  once  apparent  to  even 
the  most  casual  observer  that  these  are 
gains  in  the  very  places  where  in- 
creased strength  is  of  most  immediate 
service.  A  gain  of  nearly  an  inch  in 
the  girth  of  the  upper  arm  means  a 
vast  increase  in  strength  and  general 
usefulness.  A  gain  of  two  inches  in 
girth  of  chest  points  not  only  to  an 
enormous  increase  in  lung  capacity, 
but  also  to  increased  ability  to  with- 
stand fatigue,  and  to  added  power  to 
ward  off  disease.  In  a  word,  it  means 
a  very  important  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  the  engine-room  of  the 
body.  The  table  shows,  not  the  im- 
provement of  some  one  isolated  case 
of  special  development,  but  the  aver- 
age improvement  made  by  all  the 
members  of  a  class. 

Just  such  improvements  as  these  are 
being  made  annually  by  thousands  of 
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young  men  in  our  college  gymnasiums  time  for  severe  physical  training  is  in 

all  over  the  land,  and  yet  we  hear  now  the  college  years, 

and  then  of  some  ineffectual  attempt  "It  is  during  school     and     college 

to  remove  physical  training  from  the  days,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "before 

college  course.    If  the  body  is  not  de-  life's  burdens  feel  heavy     upon    his 

veloped  while  the  boy  is  still  suscept-  shoulders,  that  a  man  should  increase 

ible  to  physical  training,  it  will  never  his  biceps  and  expand  his  chest.    Af- 

be  developed.    It  must  be  done  then,  ter  that,  exercise  must  mean  to  him 

or  it  will  forever  remain  undone.  The  relaxation,  not  development." 


AN    ANCIENT    ALLEGORY 


BY    JOHN     BROWN    JEWJBTT 


Life  sang  at  the  breaking  dawn : 
"Come,  Day;  come  to  me." 

As  Life  sang  the  day  grew  on ; 
Life's  heart  swelled  with  glee. 

Life  sang  in  the  sunny  morn : 

"Come,  Love;  come  to  me." 
Love  came,  as  if  wholly  born 
From  the  melody. 

Life  sang,  toward  the  burning  noon 
"Come,  Fame ;  come  to  me." 

Like  an  answer  Fame  came  soon 
To  the  minstrelsy. 

Then  Life  rested  in  the  shade. 

As  the  day  wore  on. 
In  the  shadow  that  Time  made, 

Love  was  strangely  gone. 

Vanished  Fame  almost  as  soon; 

Life  sang:  "Come  again, 
Love  and  Fame,  this  afternoon." 

But  the  song  was  vain. 

Evening  darkened :  Life  once  more 
Sang :  "Day,  come  to  me. 

Come  as  thou  didst  come  before, 
When  I  called  to  thee." 

Day  no  more,  but  darkness,  came. 

Life  had  passed  away. 
Life  and  song  and  love  and  fame 

Were  but  parts  of  day. 


THE    SABLE    STOLE 


BY    LOUIS    J.    STJffiJLLMA^N 


ROMANCE,"   said   Billsworth, 
sententiously,  "is  dead." 
Atherton      surveyed      his 
friend  quizzically,  through  a 
cloud  of  cigar-smoke. 

"What's  her  name?"  he  asked. 

"That  isn't  funny,"  returned  Bills- 
worth,  testily.  "Your  jokes  lack  point, 
Jim,  just  as  life  lacks  interest.  I'm  not 
in  love,  as  you  very  well  know.  I'm 
just  plain  bored.  Some  one  has  said, 
rather  aptly,  that  life  is  just  one 
blanked  thing  after  another.  But  it's 
always  the  same  thing.  Morning,  noon, 
and  night;  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner, 
with  some  work  and  play  between. 
Yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  like  a 
tune  played  over  and  over — that's  what 
our  modern  civilization  amounts  to. 
Show  me  one  real  adventure  and  I'll 
die  happy." 

"You're  wrong,"  said  Atherton.  "I 
know,  for  I've  felt  the  same  way.  But 
it's  indigestion  and  ignorance  that 
makes  us  quarrel  with  our  age.  There's 
just  as  much  romance  now  as  ever, 
though  it  may  not  be  thrust  upon  one 
as  offensively  as  it  used  to  be." 

"Rot,"  interrupted  Billsworth. 
"Prove  it." 

Atherton  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  newspaper  be- 
fore him.  "Very  well,"  he  retorted. 
» "I'll  bet  you  that  this  sheet  will  furnish 
us  a  clue  to  at  least  one  first-class  ad- 
venture within  five  minutes.  Dinner 
for  two,  with  champagne.  Are  you 
game  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you  bar  'Personals'  and  for- 
tune tellers,  which  includes  mediums," 
agreed  Billsworth.  "And  I  stipulate," 
he  added,  cannily,  "that  the  loser  pay 
all  expenses  of  a  wild  goose  chase." 

"Done,"  said  Atherton.  He  was 
scanning  the  paper  rapidly.  For  sev- 
eral moments  neither  spoke.  Then 


Atherton  folded  the  paper  twice,  with 
a  dexterous  turn,  ran  his  pencil  around 
several  lines  of  type,  and  passed  it  to 
his  friend.  "There  you  are,"  he  said. 

Billsworth  snatched  the  paper,  and 
read  the  lines  indicated. 

"For  Sale — Lady's  handsome  sable 
stole.  Practically  new.  Cost  $300. 
will  sell  for  $50.  H.  Ortheval,  No. 
443  Western  Place." 

"Lovely  clew,  that!"  cried  Bills- 
worth,  throwing  down  the  paper  con- 
temptuously. "The  only  element  of  in- 
terest is  whether  'H.  Ortheval'  is  a 
maid  or  a  bell-boy.  The  police  will 
supply  us  with  the  owner's  name." 

"Don't  be  an  ass,"  returned  Ather- 
ton. "Do  you  suppose  a  thief  would 
advertise  stolen  property  and  give  his 
name  and  address?  There's  a  mystery 
about  this.  I  feel  it.  Anyhow,  we 
can't  lose.  We  don't  have  to  buy  the 
stole." 

"Very  well,"  Billsworth  assented, 
listlessly.  "At  best  we'll  hear  a  hard 
luck  story,  and  buy  something  we  do 
not  want.  My  brother  won't  thank  me. 
But,  come  on.  There's  nothing  better 
in  sight." 

They  left  the  restaurant,  and,  after 
some  argument,  decided  on  a  cab. 
Billsworth  opposed  this,  but  Atherton 
insisted  that  they  begin  right.  "Who 
ever  heard  of  starting  a  romance  with 
a  trolley  ride?"  he  said.  "Let's  get  the 
proper  atmosphere,  anyhow." 

At  the  corner  nearest  the  house  in- 
dicated in  the  advertisement,  they  dis- 
missed the  cabby.  The  street  was 
poorly  lighted,  but  it  was  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  districts  where  house- 
numbers  are  still  plainly  inscribed  on 
the  transoms  of  front  doors.  No.  443 
was  a  commonplace-looking  fraction  of 
a  commonplace  brick  row.  It  showed 
little  sign  of  human  habitation,  save  a 
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dim  light  in  the  hall.  Every  shade  was 
drawn.  There  was  something  subtly 
funereal  about  it. 

A  ring  at  the  ancient  bell-pull  set  up 
a  weird,  jangling  clamor,  and  soon 
slow  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  hall. 
The  dim  light  in  the  hall  brightened, 
and  there  was  an  appreciable  pause. 
The  men  in  the  vestibule  had  an  un- 
comfortable sensation  of  being  scru- 
tinized from  an  unseen  peep-hole. 
Then  the  door  swung  back,  revealing  a 
large,  coal-black  negro  in  a  powdered 
wig  and  shabby  butler's  livery.  He 
bowed  ceremoniously,  and  then  stood, 
silent,  endeavoring  to  preserve  a  cor- 
rect attitude,  although  obviously  much 
agitated.  They  noted  that  his  once 
splendid  garb  was  old  and  shabby;  that 
his  great,  white-stockinged  calves  and 
ankles  terminated  in  huge  carpet-slip- 
pers ;  that  the  long,  black  fingers  of  his 
hand,  which  held  the  tray,  were  orna- 
mented with  diamond  rings,  flashing 
prismatically  in  the  glow  of  the  red- 
globed  lamp. 

"What  is  your  pleasure,  gentle- 
men?" he  inquired,  in  singularly  per- 
fect English. 

Atherton  replied:  "We  came  to  see 
Mr.  Ortheval." 

As  if  suddenly  struck  a  blow,  the 
negro  dropped  his  tray  and  staggered 
back.  "Mister  Ortheval!"  he  gasped. 
"Mister  Ortheval!  'Fore  the  Lord!" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  cried 
Billsworth.  "We  came  about  an  ad- 
vertisement in  to-day's  paper — to  look 
at  a  sable  stole.  Doesn't  H.  Orthe- 
val live  here?" 

The  negro's  recovery  was  as  rapid 
as  his  apparent  panic.  He  picked  up 
his  tray  and  faced  the  two  men  with  a 
smile  that  disclosed  age-yellowed 
teeth,  freely  filled  with  gold. 

"Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  he  re- 
turned. "Come  in.  You  mean  Miss 
Ortheval.  Yes,  she  is  at  home.  I 
thought  you  referred  to  her  father.  Mr. 
Ortheval  is  dead.  Yes,  quite  dead." 
To  their  astonishment,  he  wiped  his 
eyes,  furtively,  with  a  silken,  lace- 
edged  handkerchief  that  exuded  a 
scent  of  cologne.  He  showed  them  in- 
to a  parlor,  took  their  cards  and  shuf- 


fled off,  his  carpet-slippers  dragging 
audibly,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs. 

Billsworth  and  Atherton  surveyed 
each  other,  too  amazed  to  speak.  The 
parlor  was  shabby-genteel.  The  in- 
evitable marble  clock  ticked  on  a  lam- 
brequin mantel.  Several  family  por- 
traits hung  on  the  walls;  the  furniture 
was  horse-hair,  upholstered  with  faded 
damask.  The  one  grotesque  and  in- 
consistent article  which  the  room  con- 
tained was  a  wire  dressmaker's  form. 
It  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room  upon 
a  small  circular  rug  of  Oriental  design. 

About  the  neck  of  this  headless  fig- 
ure was  draped  a  handsome  sable 
stole.  Both  men  arose  and  examined 
the  fur. 

"That's  a  fine  piece  of  goods,"  said 
Billsworth,  handling  it  with  a  certain 
respect.  "I  don't  know  much  about 
furs,  but  I've  seen  these  things  in  my 
brother's  place  marked  as  high  as  a 
thousand  dollars."  After  a  pause  he 
continued :  "This  is  a  queer  deal.  What 
do  you  make  of  it?  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose they  want  to  sell  this  for  one- 
sixth  of  its  real  value?  How  do  they 
come  to  need  fifty  dollars  so  badly, 
when  they  keep  servants  and  have  a 
house  like  this?  Why,  that  darkey's 
got  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  dia- 
monds on  his  black  fingers!  Regular 
Arabian  Nights'  mix-up,  eh?" 

Atherton  smiled.  "It  begins  to  look 
as  though  we  had  flushed  our  adven- 
ture." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  the  negro.  He  bore,  with  immense 
dignity,  a  handsome  silver  tray,  hold- 
ing two  goblets  of  sparkling  wine. 

"My  mistress's  compliments,"  he 
said  unctuously.  "Miss  Ortheval  will 
be  down  presently.  In  the  meantime 
she  hopes  that  you  will  do  her  the 
honor  to  partake  of  refreshment." 

A  telepathic  flash  passed  between 
Billsworth  and  Atherton.  Was  this 
whole  thing  a  trap?  The  mistress  a 
hoax  ?  The  ridiculously  low  priced  fur 
a  bait? 

The  negro  answered  their  look  of 
suspicion.  "The  wine  is  excellent 
Burgundy,"  he  said,  reproachfully.  "It 
has  been  in  my  master's  cellar  for 
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twenty  years.  It  was  an  old  custom 
of  his  to  offer  wine  to  his  guests." 

He  stopped  and  seemed  to  listen. 
Atherton  and  Billsworth  heard  noth- 
ing, but  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
door,  through  which,  presently,  a 
young  woman  entered.  She  was  clad 
in  black,  and  walked  noiselessly,  with 
a  stateliness  that  was  impressive.  She 
was  of  average  height,  and  her  face, 
although  too  strong  for  mere  beauty, 
was  wonderfully  attractive.  Her  age 
might  have  been  anything  between 
twenty-five  and  forty.  Her  left  arm 
rested  in  the  sling  of  a  black  silk  scarf. 

Shamefacedly  the  men  reached  for 
their  glasses.  With  a  silent  salute, 
they  drained  the  contents,  and  bowed 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  hostess's 
greeting. 

"Pray  be  seated,  gentlemen,"  she 
said.  "Ilcario,  you  may  go." 

"1  dare  say,"  she  added,  after  the 
negro  had  gone,  "that  you  think  us 
quite  mad." 

"On  the  contrary,"  denied  Atherton, 
gallantly.  "We  are  charmed  with  your 
hospitality.  I  have  rarely  tasted  such 
wine." 

"It  is  quite  old,  as  Ilcario  has  doubt- 
less  told  you,"  she  smiled.  "My  father 
brought  it  from  Spain.  Ilcario  takes 
great  pride  in  serving  it  to  guests.  He 
is  a  quaint  character,  my  butler.  For 
years  he  has  refused  to  accept  salary 
from  us,  because  he  is  rich  through  a 
legacy.  He  has  a  fancy  for  diamonds, 
as  you  may  have  noticed,  and  for  the 
old  uniform,  which  he  refuses  to 
change  for  a  new  one.  Ilcario  speaks 
five  languages,  and  has  read  most  of 
the  classics.  The  stole  at  which  you 
have  been  looking  is  his." 

The  men  shifted  uneasily  in  their 
chairs.  Their  perplexity  grew  with 
each  fresh  development  of  this  curi- 
ous situation. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Billsworth,  finally, 
"why  this  fur  is  for  sale  at  so  low  a 
price — and  by  an  owner  so  wealthy?" 

"Your  question  is  natural,"  replied 
the  young  woman,  "but  I  regret  my  in- 
ability to  enlighten  you.  That  is  II- 
cario's  secret.  Perhaps  he  will  tell 
you,  himself." 


As  though  her  words  were  his  cue, 
the  negro  re-entered.  Miss  Ortheval 
turned  to  him. 

"Do  you  wish  to  inform  these  gentle- 
men why  you  are  selling  this  stole,  Ik 
cario?"  she  asked.  "They  do  not  un- 
derstand why  you  need  money  when 
you  wear  so  much  valuable  jewelry." 

The  black  darted  a  quick,  excited 
glance  at  his  mistress,  and  began 
speaking  rapidly  in  some  foreign 
tongue.  It  sounded  to  Atherton,  who 
was  something  of  a  linguist,  like  a 
Spanish  and  Indian  patois,  but  he 
failed  to  understand  it.  Miss  Ortheval 
answered  the  negro's  short,  staccato 
sentences  with  more  musical  phrases 
in  the  same  speech.  Almost  in  a  mo- 
ment the  strange  conversation  endec^ 
Ilcario's  attitude  seemed  suddenly 
apologetic,  and  Miss  Ortheval  excused 
her  apparent  rudeness  with  a  gesture 
of  whimsical  affection  toward  the  but- 
ler. 

"He  is  like  a  child  in  some  things, 
despite  his  learning,"  she  explained. 
"He  says  you  will  laugh  at  his  reason, 
and  that  it  cannot  matter  to  you,  be- 
cause the  stole  is  honestly  his  and 
more  than  worth  the  price  asked.  His 
reason  for  wishing  to  sell  it  involves 
a  personal  affair,  half  sentimental  and 
half  superstitious.  He  begs  that  you 
will  not  insist  on  an  explanation. 

Billsworth  fumbled  for  his  purse.  "I 
will  take  the  fur  at  the  price  named, 
madam,"  he  said.  "Your  assurance  is 
sufficient.  Let  the  darkey  keep  his 
secret;  though  I  won't  deny  that  I'm 
curious." 

He  counted  a  number  of  greenbacks, 
separated  them  from  the  others  in  his 
purse  and  handed  them  to  Miss  Orthe- 
val. "You  are  acting  as  an — er — agent 
in  this  matter,  I  believe,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  She  took  the 
bills  and  slipped  them  into  the  bosom 
of  her  dress.  "Ilcario,"  she  called, 
"get  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  box  and 
wrap  this  fur  for  the  gentleman." 

In  a  moment  the  negro  returned  with 
wrapping  material.  He  took  the  stole 
carefully,  almost  reverently,  from  the 
wire  figure,  and  wrapped  it  in  tissue 
paper.  This  he  placed  in  a  box,  cov- 
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ering  the  whole  with  heavier  paper, 
and  tying  it  securely.  He  seemed 
rather  clumsy  at  this,  and  there  was  on 
his  face  an  expression  of  poignant  re- 
gret. These  signs  had  disappeared, 
however,  when  he  finally  handed  the 
package  to  Billsworth,  and  he  seemed 
almost  elated.  The  two  men  said 
good-night  to  Miss  Ortheval,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  found  themselves  again 
in  the  street. 

Late  that  evening,  when  Billsworth 
unpacked  his  box,  he  found  the  con- 
tents to  be  an  immense  pair  of  patent 
leather  shoes,  which,  evidently,  had 

never  been  worn. 

*  *  *  * 

Despite  the  hour,  Billsworth  tele- 
phoned for  Atherton,  and  though  that 
gentleman  was  just  kicking  off  his 
shoes  in  an  apartment  five  miles  away, 
he  hastily  dressed  and  responded  in 
person. 

"Now,  what  are  we  up  against?" 
Billsworth  inquired,  in  a  tone  not  de- 
void of  reproach,  as  he  finished  show- 
ing the  criminating  shoes. 

Atherton  examined  them  attentively. 
They  were  in  a  plain  box,  and  bore  no 
brand  or  distinguishing  mark.  Evi- 
dently they  had  been  made  to  order. 

"Perhaps  another  mystery;  perhaps 
a  simple  mistake,"  Atherton  answered 
at  last. 

"Or,  perhaps,  a  common  swindle," 
returned  Billsworth,  with  nasty  empha- 
sis. "I've  a  mind  to  notify  the  police 
and  have  them  arrested." 

"You'd  get  more  than  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  troublesome  notoriety," 
warned  Atherton.  "All  your  friends 
would  have  the  laugh  on  you  if  it  got 
into  the  papers.  Besides,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it's  a  swindle.  Why  should  they 
throw  in  a  ten  dollar  pair  of  custom- 
made  shoes,  when  there's  plenty  of 
sawdust  to  be  had?  Ilcario  probably 
packed  the  stole  in  one  of  his  old  shoe 
boxes,  and  then  switched  them  by 
mistake." 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  admitted 
Billsworth.  "Anyhow,  I'll  take  a 
chance.  I'd  like  to  see  that  old  darkey 
again." 

"And  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  renew 


my  acquaintance  with  the  girl,"  said 
Atherton,  eagerly.  He  picked  up  his 
hat  and  was  about  to  leave  when  the 
door  bell  rang.  A  moment  later  Bills- 
worth's  man  brought  up  a  telegram. 

"The  boy's  waiting  for  an  answer, 
sir."  he  said. 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  Atherton,"  said 
Billsworth.  He  tore  off  the  envelope, 
and  after  a  quick  perusal,  passed  the 
enclosure  to  his  friend.  It  read : 

"Miss  Henrietta  Ortheval  requests 
the  pleasure  of  Messrs.  Billsworth's 
and  Atherton's  presence  at  dinner,  7 
p.  m.,  to-morrow.  Miss  Ortheval  hopes, 
in  this  manner,  to  explain  certain  mat- 
ters which  may  now  seem  extraordi- 
nary. R.  S.  V.  P." 

The  friends  surprised  each  other  in 
frank  amazement.  Then,  in  accord 
with  a  mutual  though  silent  agreement, 
Billsworth  seated  himself  at  the  desk, 
wrote,  smiling  grimly: 

"Messrs.  Atherton  and  Billsworth,  in 
convention  assembled,  accept,  here- 
with, Miss  Henrietta  Ortheval's  invita- 
tion to  dine  and  receive  certain  much- 
desired  explanations." 

"Give  that  to  the  boy,"  he  said. 


II. 


When  Billsworth  and  Atherton  again 
climbed  the  steps  of  No.  443,  Western 
Place,  the  house  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. Lights  showed  through  every 
window,  for  the  shades  were  but  par- 
tially drawn.  An  immaculately  uni- 
formed "Buttons,"  small  and  rosy- 
cheeked,  admitted  them  in  lieu  of  the 
enormous  negro.  The  parlor,  into 
into  which  they  were  ushered,  was  sub- 
tly transformed.  Flowers  stood  in  sev- 
eral tall  vases.  The  furniture  had 
been  dusted  and  repolished.  The  wire 
form  was  gone.  Several  late  maga- 
zines, still  uncut,  and  a  number  of  new 
books  were  lying  upon  a  center  table. 
"Good  evening,  gentlemen." 
They  wheeled,  startled  by  the  unex- 
pected greeting,  to  behold  their 
hostess.  In  her  they  noted  the  same 
indefinable  change  which  the  parlor 
had  undergone.  Instead  of  the  sombre 
black  of  the  previous  night,  Miss  Orth- 
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eval  wore  a  modish  evening  gown  of 
shimmering  blue  satin.  Her  hair, 
elaborately  and  stylishly  coiffured,  was 
decked  with  a  white  rose.  The  sling 
had  been  discarded  and  long  white 
modish  gloves  covered  hands  and  fore- 
arms. 

She  seemed  younger,  more  ap- 
proachably  modern  and  intimate  in  her 
charm  than  before.  Billsworth  and 
Atherton  stared  at  her  in  surprise  and 
unconscious  admiration. 

"Dinner  is  ready,"  she  announced, 
without  further  parley.  "Permit  me  to 
conduct  you."  She  offered  an  arm  to 
each.r  Bewildered,  but  eager,  with  their 
hostess  between  them,  they  sauntered 
slowly  down  the  hallway  to  a  bril- 
liantly lighted  dining  room.  Within, 
they  were  presented  to  a  younger  wo- 
man introduced  as  her  sister.  She  was 
quite  pretty,  though  of  less  positive 
character  than  the  hostess.  The  table 
was  set  for  five. 

"I  expected  another  guest,"  said 
Miss  Ortheval,  "but  he  may  be  de- 
layed. We  will  not  wait.  Be  seated, 
gentlemen,  please." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  men  no- 
ticed that  the  table  was  round.  Ather- 
ton's  place  was  at  Miss  Ortheval's 
right.  Next  to  him  sat  the  younger 
woman,  and,  beside  her,  Billsworth. 
The  place  at  the  hostess's  left  was 
vacant. 

The  two  guests  looked  vainly  about 
for  the  old  negro.  The  dinner,  which 
was  apparently  being  furnished  by  a 
caterer,  was  served  by  a  good-looking 
young  man  who  seemed  rather  above 
his  class,  intellectually.  He  wore  a 
pair  of  the  colored  spectacles  usual  to 
men  with  weak  eyes.  Billsworth  gave 
him  one  disappointed  glance,  and  then 
turned  to  his  hostess. 

"What  has  become  of  your  interest- 
ing old  butler,  if  the  question  is  not 
impertinent?"  he  asked. 

Miss  Ortheval  exchanged  a  quick 
glance  with  her  sister.  "Oh,  Ilcaria," 
she  said,  with  a  certain  constraint.  "He 
has  left  us  for  a  little  time." 

"I  am  sorry,"  returned  Billsworth. 
"I  had  hoped  to  see  him  again —  That 
is,"  he  added,  as  Miss  Ortheval  red- 


dened, "entirely  aside  from  our  little 
business  transaction." 

Miss  Ortheval  motioned  to  the 
waiter  to  withdraw.  When  he  had  gone 
she  turned  to  Billsworth.  "There  is  no 
use  beating  about  the  bush,"  she  said; 
"I  must  tell  you  that  Ilcario  has  dis- 
appeared." 

"With  the  stole?"  Billsworth  blurt- 
ed, impulsively. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  hostess,  with  a 
smile,  in  which  there  was  a  touch  of 
disdain.  "But  that  can  easily  be 
righted.  I  shall  hand  you,  before  you 
leave,  the — consideration  involved. 
But  I  trust  that  Ilcario  will  return  be- 
fore we  have  finished  our  meal." 

"Then  it  is  for  him  we  are  waiting," 
cried  Atherton,  excitedly.  "He  is  not 
a  negro  at  all " 

Miss  Ortheval  laughed  outright. 
"Oh,  dear,  yes,"  she  answered.  "II- 
cario's  color  is  perfectly  genuine.  He 
is,  I  fancy,  looking  for  our  tardy  one, 
who " 

"Wait,"  spoke  the  younger  Miss  Or- 
theval, quickly.  "Let  me  explain  this 
muddle — since  it  is  all  on  my  account. 
The  missing  guest  is  my  fiance — and 
Miss  Ortheval's  brother.  We  are  step- 
sisters, though  I  have  taken  the  same 
name." 

"Norah!"  interrupted  Miss  Ortheval, 
quickly. 

"I  don't  care,"  protested  the  younger 
woman.  "I  am  tired  of  this  eternal 
mystery.  What  can  these  gentlemen 
think  of  us  ?  That  we  are  thieves  ?  or 
swindlers  ?  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer. 
They  have  been  drawn  into  this  thing 
inadvertently — through  Ilcario's  mis- 
take and  our  own.  I  am  going  to  tell 
them.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it. 
Your  false  pride,  Henrietta,  will  only 
lead  to  more  trouble.  Ilcario  is  inex- 
plicably absent — Norton  may  not  come 
at  all.  It  is  much  better  to  tell  the 
truth." 

"Very  well,"  said  Miss  Ortheval, 
quietly.  "Perhaps  you  are  right.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen.  My  sis- 
ter will  tell  you — what  she  sees  fit." 

Atherton  made  a  slight  gesture  of 
protest.  "I  want  to  assure  you,  ladies," 
he  said  gallantly,  "that  neither  of  us 
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wishes  to  force  a  confidence  on  the 
strength  of  last  night's  occurrence." 
He  turned  to  the  elder  woman  with  un- 
conventional friendliness.  "Of  course 
we  are,  naturally,  curious,"  he  contin- 
ued frankly.  "But  it  is  only  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  be  of  some  service 
that  I  wish  to  hear  a  family  secret." 
He  looked  at  Bills  worth,  who  nodded 
his  corroboration. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Ortheval. 
"And  I  am  convinced  now  that  Norah 
is  right.  Proceed,  my  dear." 

The  younger  woman  did  not  speak 
at  once.  She  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  men,  and  finally  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  Billsworth. 

"Norton  Ortheval  and  I  became  en- 
gaged some  years  ago,  in  violent  op- 
position to  my  mother's  wish,"  she  be- 
gan. "My  mother  hated  and  feared 
Norton.  She  was  a  woman  of  unac- 
countable prejudices  and  strong  pas- 
sions. At  times,  I  think,  she  was  in- 
sane. Her  affection  for  me  was  her 
one  tender  sentiment,  after  the  death 
of  my  father,  which  embittered  her 
whole  life.  She  married  Mr.  Ortheval 
because  she  supposed  him  to  be  rich, 
and  thought,  thus,  to  provide  for  my 
future. 

"For  herself  she  cared  little,  and 
when  she  found  that  her  second  hus- 
band was  only  moderately  well-to-do, 
she  felt  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  and 
included  the  father  in  her  hatred  of 
the  son.  At  one  time  I  believed  she 
had  poisoned  my  step-father,  but  in 
this  I  was  wrong.  She  took  advantage 
of  his  sudden  death,  however,  to  sepa- 
rate me  from  my  lover. 

"In  some  manner  she  contrived  to 
persuade  Norton  that  I  had  poisoned 
Mr.  Ortheval  because  he  opposed  our 
marriage.  Her  own  hatred  she  had  al- 
ways concealed  from  Norton.  In  her 
youth  she  was  a  great  actress,  and  she 
never  forgot  her  art.  She  worked  on 
Norton's  love  for  me  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  consented  to  disappear 
if  she  would  conceal  my  alleged  crime. 
She  even  induced  him  to  give  her  a 
written  confession  of  his  own  guilt — 
to  protect  me,  in  case  I  were  suspected. 
Norton's  hat  was  found  floating  on  the 


lake.  The  boat  in  which  he  had  gone 
sailing  drifted  ashore  bottom  up.  I 
believed  him  drowned — and  it  was  not 
until  my  mother's  death  a  year  later 
that  I  found  his  false  confession  and 
suspected  the  truth.  Afterwards  I 
found  a  letter  to  my  mother  from  Nor- 
ton, who  was  then  in  South  America. 
It  confirmed  my  suspicions.  They  had 
correspondeed  in  secret,  apparently, 
for  some  time. 

"I  think  my  mother's  heart  must 
have  softened  toward  him  as  she 
neared  the  end — possibly  because  of 
my  grief,  which,  as  she  must  have  ob- 
served, did  not  abate  with  time.  I 
believe  that  she  held  out  some  hope 
to  Norton,  for  his  last  letter,  which  she 
must  have  forgotten  to  destroy,  con- 
tained this  passage:  'I  am  coming  to 
America.  Do  not  try  to  reach  me  by 
mail;  but,  when  all  is  well,  advertise 
a  sable  stole  at  a  price  much  below 
its  value.' 

"Why  he  hit  upon  this  curious  signal 
I  do  not  know.  My  mother  must  have 
impressed  upon  him  the  need  of  cau- 
tion. The  sable  stole,  which  Mr.  Bills- 
worth  purchased,  was  Norton's  birth- 
day gift  to  me,  shortly  before  his  de- 
parture. We  did  not,  of  course,  in- 
tend to  sell  it.  Reminded  by  the  ad- 
vertisement, I  took  it  from  the  trunk 
yesterday  morning  and  hung  it  in  the 
parlor  to  air.  We  have  had  no  visi- 
tors for  a  long  time,  and  the  sun  en- 
ters through  the  bay-windows  there 
longer  than  in  any  other  room. 

"Ilcario  was  to  have  told  all  inquir- 
ers that  the  fur  was  already  sold.  It 
was  through  his  blunder  that  you  were 
drawn  into  this  affair,  and  it  was  also 
through  his  remorse  and  unwillingness 
to  part  with  the  fur  that  he  substituted 
the  pair  of  shoes,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences." 

She  paused. 

"Then  the  story  of  Ilcario's  owner- 
ship was  merely  a — subterfuge,"  said 
Billsworth. 

The  elder  Miss  Ortheval  averted 
her  eyes.  "Yes,"  she  answered,  "that 
was  another  of  Ilcario's  misguided  but 
well-meaning  schemes.  I  adopted  it, 
because  I  was  temporarily  unable  to 
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think  of  a  better  way  to  extricate  my- 
self from  a  sudden  dilemma.  I  was 
suffering  intensely  from  a  burn  on  my 
hand.  As  soon  as  you  were  gone,  I 
realized  the  absurdity  of  it  all.  But  it 
was  not  until  Ilcario  proudly  exhib- 
ited the  stole  he  had  'saved'  for  me 
that  I  realized  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  might  follow.  So  I 
called  a  messenger  and  sent  you  the 
extraordinary  message  which  must 
have  puzzled  you  even  more  than  the 
discovery  of  Ilcario's  patent  leathers." 

"Yes,"  said  Billsworth,  "we  were 
completely  mystified — and  there  are 
still  a  number  of  things  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. May  I  ask  a  few  questions  ?" 
he  said,  very  respectfully  to  Miss 
Norah. 

"Certainly,"  she  replied,  graciously. 
"I  suppose  you  wonder  why  we  are 
expecting  Norton  to-night?" 

"That  is  one  thing,"  said  Billsworth. 
"Another  is  why  Ilcario  disobeyed  in- 
structions and  admitted  us  at  all." 

"He  explained  that  he  was  agitated 
by  your  asking  for  Mister  Ortheval," 
returned  Norah.  "Ilcario  is  in  our  con- 
fidence to  a  limited  extent  only.  I 
could  not,  of  course,  tell  him  of  my 
mother's  perfidy,  although  I  believe  he 
suspects  it.  So  he  still  thinks  that  Nor- 
ton is  in  some  danger  from  the  law.  He 
believed  at  first  that  you  were  detec- 
tives, come  to  arrest  him.  In  his  re- 
lief at  learning  that  you  came  about 
the  fur,  he  forgot  to  say  it  was  sold. 
Ilcario  is  quite  excitable. 

"Yesterday  we  received  a  note  from 
Norton.  It  came  in  a  typewritten  en- 
velope, and  was,  apparently  from  a 
stranger,  who  said  he  would  call  at 
seven  to-night  and  examine  the  fur. 
But  it  was  signed  N.  O.,  and  we  recog- 
nized the  writing  at  once.  Why  he  has 
failed  to  arrive  is  as  much  of  a  mys- 
tery as  Ilcario's  disappearance. 
Whether  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween the  two  events,  I  cannot " 

She  broke  off  her  narrative  with  a 
gasp,  and  stared,  suddenly,  at  the  door 
opposite,  which,  presumably  led  to 
the  kitchen.  The  others,  turning, 
swiftly,  beheld  the  waiter  standing  on 
the  threshold.  He  had  removed  his 


glasses,  and  his  face  seemed  like  an- 
other man's.  His  eyes,  luminous  with 
pent-up  feeling,  were  fixed  on  the 
younger  Miss  Ortheval. 

"Norah!"  he  said,  and  he  took  a 
step  forward,  "Norah!" 

The  younger  Miss  Ortheval  gave  a 
little  cry  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  For 
a  moment  she  stood  irresolute,  seem- 
ingly dazed  with  surprise.  Then  the 
waiter  held  out  his  arms,  and  the  girl 
flung  herself  into  them,  sobbing  hys- 
terically. 

Miss  Henrietta,  too,  had  arisen. 
"Why,  it's  Norton,"  she  said,  in- amaze- 
ment. "It's  Norton — and  we  didn't 
know  him!" 

Billsworth  and  Atherton  sat,  silent 
and  uncomfortable,  until  the  lovers  at 
length  emerged  from  their  oblivion. 
Then  the  elder  woman  called  to  them 
softly.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  led  them  forward  and  presented 
the  newcomer  to  her  guests. 

"I  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  you," 
she  said  to  the  erstwhile  servitor. 
"How  funny  you  look  with  a  beard, 
and — what  have  you  done  to  your 
hair?" 

"Dyed  it,"  said  Norton  Ortheval. 
"You  see,  I  was  still  afraid.  I  bribed 
the  man  who  came  from  the  caterer 
and  took  his  place.  Ilcario  arranged  it 
for  me.  And  I  listened  at  the  door 
until  I  could  stand  it  no  longer— even 
with  these  gentlemen  here." 

"But  where  is  Ilcario?"  asked  Miss 
Henrietta,  still  puzzled. 

Norton  opened  a  window  and  gave 
a  low,  whistled  signal.  It  was  re- 
peated softly  from  somewhere  without 
and  soon  stealthy  footfalls  were  heard 
on  the  gravel  path  of  the  garden  below. 

"You  may  come  in,  now,  Ilcario," 
said  the  young  man.  "There  is  no 
further  need  of  keeping  watch  below." 

Soon  the  huge  negro  appeared 
through  the  door  at  which  Norton  had 
previously  entered.  At  sight  of  Bills- 
worth  he  started,  guiltily,  and  hung 
his  head. 

"It's  alright,  Ilcario,"  said  Bills- 
worth,  quickly.  "Everything  has  been 
explained." 

Without  a  word,  the  negro  quitted 
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the  room.  In  a  moment  he  returned 
with  a  box,  the  counterpart  of  that 
which  Billsworth  had  carried  home  the 
evening  before. 

"I  was  bringing  it  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, sir,"  he  said  apologetically,  "when 
I  met  Mr.  Norton.  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  I  had  made  a  mistake.  You  will 
pardon  an  old  fool's  blunder,  won't 
you,  Mr.  Billsworth,  sir?" 

"Certainly,  Ilcario,"  said  Billsworth, 
heartily.  He  took  the  proffered  pack- 
age and  extended  it  to  Miss  Nora. 
"Will  you  accept  it  as  an — er — wed- 
ding present?"  he  asked,  with  a  bow 
and  a  challenging  smile. 

The  younger  Miss  Ortheval  flushed. 
"Oh,  that  wouldn't  be  right,"  she  ex- 


postulated. "You  bought  it  for — 
someone,  didn't  you  ?" 

"I  bought  it  to  restore  my  faith  in 
romance,"  Billsworth  answered.  He 
explained  his  remark,  while  the  others 
listened  in  surprised  interest. 

"And  now,"  said  Atherton,  "I  insist 
upon  having  my  share  of  privilege  by 
paying  this  bet  myself,  and  inviting 
you  all  to  an  engagement  dinner."  He 
leaned  toward  Miss  Henrietta.  "You 
will  come,  won't  you  ?"  he  asked,  look- 
ing into  her  eyes,  half-pleadingly, 
half-compellingly. 

Into  the  elder  Miss  Ortheval's 
cheeks  there  crept  a  faint  flush. 

"Yes,"  she  returned,  with  a  certain 
tremulous  shyness. 


TWILIGHT 


BT     GEORGE    LAWRENCE    ANDREWS 


Across  the  fields  of  rose-flushed  hue 
Stretch  purple  shadows  soft  and  dim, 

And  sweet  peace  fills  the  land  anew 
Unto  the  far  horizon's  rim. 

The  shadows  darker  grow  and  long, 
The  soft,  wine-tinted  evening  glows, 

While  swells  a  wealth  of  magic  song 
From  where  tall  poplars  stand  in  rows. 

A  mystic  loveliness  prevails 

O'er  all  things  in  a  wondrous  way, 

And  into  dream-eyed  beauty  pales 
The  last  bright  tints  of  fading  day. 

And  sudden  from  the  copses  near 
Frail,  lovely  visions  wander  out — 

And  I  know  in  this  hour  so  dear 

That  nymphs  and  fauns  are  all  about. 

The  dim  fields  now  are  wondrous  fair, 
The  dreamy  music  is  divine, 

And  I  with  creatures  of  the  air 
Have  tasted  of  the  gods'  own  wine. 


CHARMION 


BY    ANNA    JL,.    MARTIN 


AND  WHO  is  this?"  I  asked, 
as  Truesdale  handed  me  an- 
other photograph. 
"That  is  Charmion,"  he  an- 
swered in  a  changed  voice. 

"The  Egyptian  ?"I  queried. 

"The  Egyptian,"  he  affirmed  softly. 

With  unconcealed  curiosity,  I  ex- 
amined the  picture.  The  dark  beauty 
of  Charmion  was  undeniable.  It  flashed 
out  even  from  the  pasteboard  with 
something  like  mobility.  The  unusual 
personality  of  the  subject  had  over- 
come that  flat,  neutral  quality  of  the 
photograph  by  which  only  one  expres- 
sion, one  phase,  is  depicted — had 
made  it  a  work  of  art.  Though  the 
eyes  were  smiling,  yet  the  mood  be- 
hind them  was  variant.  They  could  be 
tender,  mocking,  cruel. 

"You,"  began  Truesdale,  with  un- 
controllable agitation,  "you  who  have 
never  known  the  love  of  Charmion, 
who  have  never  been  enraptured  by  the 
music  of  her  voice,  who  have  never 
held  her  palpitating  form,  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  anguish  that  is  mine, 
now  that  she  is  lost  to  me.  I  fear,  for- 
ever." With  a  look  of  unutterable 
adoration,  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
picture  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket, 
for  it  had  no  place  among  the  others 
at  which  we  had  been  looking. 

"Duty,"  Truesdale  continued,  speak- 
ing more  to  himself  than  to  me, 
"called  me  from  Charmion's  side.  Be- 
fore I  went  we  sought  for  some  endur- 
ing object  by  which  to  pledge  our  love. 
We  stood  before  the  tomb  of  Cheops, 
but  that  mountainous  mausoleum 
seemed  too  frail  a  thing;  we  turned 
toward  the  broad,  green  Nile,  but  its 
dark,  inconstant  bosom  warned  us  of 
its  capriciousness;  we  looked  to  the 
desert,  but  the  suffering,  the  death 


within  its  heart,  kept  us  dumb.  Then 
Charmion  swore  by  Osiris  and  I  swore 
by  my  God.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
Gilfred,  that  something  fluttered  down 
and  fell  at  our  feet.  It  was  a  gray 
eagle's  feather.  We  looked  to  the  sky 
where  the  great  bird  was  soaring.  'He 
is  not  stricken,'  cried  Charmion;  'it  is 
propitious.  Keep  the  barbed  talisman. 
We  will  give  it  a  tongue ;  it  shall  mean 
'Come,'  and  at  any  time  in  the  future 
that  you  send  it  to  me  I  will  obey  the 
mandate.  I  swear  it  by  the  sacred 
ibis.' " 

As  Truesdale  said  this,  he  fell  to 
weeping.  He  unfolded  a  piece  of 
white  velvet  which  he  had  taken  from 
his  pocket. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "is  the  feather,  but 
where  is  Charmion?  For  a  year  I 
have  searched  the  world  for  her.  That 
she  is  alive  I  am  certain,  for  I  had 
known  it  had  she  died.  I  am  equally 
certain  that  she  is  not  in  Egypt,  and  I 
have  come  back  here  hoping  I  might 
find  her.  I  am  not  fit  for  society,  Gil- 
fred; my  old  pleasures  would  be  intol- 
erable to  me  now;  but  you  attend  the 
opera,  the  theatre,  the  salon.  Look  for 
her  there.  Find  her  for  me,  or  I  will 
go  mad." 

It  would  have  been  impossible,  in- 
human, to  have  refused  to  aid  my  un- 
happy friend,  but  I  was  troubled  with 
a  grave  misgiving.  I  had  seen  the  face 
of  Charmion  somewhere,  and  I  feared 
that  if  Truesdale  found  her  it  would 
be  but  to  lose  her  irrevocably. 

Truesdale  immured  himself  in  his 
apartments  in  a  perfect  abandon  to 
grief.  The  onus  of  the  search  was  left 
to  me.  I  alone  was  admitted  to  his  se- 
clusion, but  as  his  conversation  was 
always  on  the  subject  of  his  wretched- 
ness, my  presence  was  no  relief  to  him. 
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Each  day  I  rendered  him  an  account 
of  my  rounds  to  public  places,  and  of 
the  failure  of  my  quest.  Induced  by 
his  importunities,  I  would  sometimes 
visit  several  theatres  of  an  evening. 
Truesdale's  health  failed  visibly  under 
these  disappointments.  I  began  to  fear 
for  his  reason,  and  my  heart  was  filled 
with  bitterness  toward  the  Circe  who 
had  thus  cruelly  transformed  the  most 
engaging,  the  most  debonair  of  my 
friends. 

It  was  in  sheer  pity  of  Truesdale 
that  I  one  day  tried  to  reason  with  him 
about  his  passion.  Impossible  task! 
What  man  was  ever  argued  out  of 
love?  At  first,  Truesdale  denounced 
my  stupid  interference,  and  then,  as  I 
was  persistent,  he  favored  me  with 
cold,  silent  attention.  When  I  had 
finished,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  breach 
between  us.  The  next  day  when  I 
called  he  was  not  at  home.  Nor  did  I 
see  him  again  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  fortuitously.  This  time  it  was  I 
who  would  have  avoided  him.  He  read 
my  intention  instantly,  and  suspected 
its  motive.  He  stepped  in  my  way, 
and  looked  me  questioningly  in  the 
face.  "You  have  found  her?" 

There  was  no  alternative.  "Yes,"  I 
said.  He  leaned  heavily  on  my  arm 
as  we  walked  away  together,  but 
neither  of  us  spoke  again  until  we 
reached  his  rooms.  Then,  sinking  into 
a  chair,  he  asked  in  a  voice  shaking 
with  emotion :  "Tell  me."  As  I  talked 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Of  all  the  faces  at  the  opera  there 
was  none  handsomer,  none  happier, 
than  Charmion's.  Her  box  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes ;  here,  of  a  surety, 
was  "Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of 
Egypt."  Clothed  in  the  barbaric  splen- 
dor of  her  jewels  and  embroideries, 
she  looked  a  pagan  demi-goddess  who 
had  audaciously  condescended  to 
frolic  with  mortals,  to  submit  to  their 
environment,  and  to  engage  in  their 
amusements.  It  was  in  keeping  with 
this  role  that  she  permitted  the  scion 
of  the  aristocratic  house  of  Trivola  to 
dance  attendance  on  her. 

At  the  first  recess  of  the  opera,  a 
gray-haired  lady  of  dignified  bearing 


arose  in  her  box,  which  was  directly 
opposite  Charmion's.  Her  sables  were 
hastily  wrapped  about  her,  and  she 
left  the  house.  The  friend  at  my  side 
whispered:  "She  is  Trivola's  mother. 
It  is  always  thus  when  he  is  here  with 
Charmion."  I  looked  at  the  flushed, 
infatuated  face  of  Trivola,  and  won- 
dered that  he  was  the  son  of  so  proud 
a  mother. 

"Charmion  came  out  of  Egypt  with 
Trivola  more  than  a  year  ago,"  said 
my  friend. 

"Chattel?"  I  asked. 

"Ah,"  he  answered,  "that  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  so,  though 
Trivola  has  none  of  the  airs  of  pro- 
prietorship." 

"I  should  like  to  meet  her,"  I  said 
with  sudden  determination.  "Can  it 
be  arranged?" 

"Easily,"  my  friend  answered.  "Tri- 
vola has  left  her  box;  we  will  meet  him 
in  the  foyer;  he  will  present  you." 

I  had  gotten  thus  far  in  the  recital  to 
Truesdale  when  I  hesitated.  "Go  on," 
he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  without  look- 
ing up  from  his  hands.  But  I  did  not 
know  how  to  proceed.  From  this 
point  he  would  have  to  question  me. 

"Did  you  meet  her?"  he  asked,  rais- 
ing to  me  a  haggard  face. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Did  you  mention  me?"  he  inquired 
fearfully.  I  nodded,  and  then  he  cried 
as  though  it  were  a  thing  scarcely  be- 
lievable : 

"Oh,  Gilfred!  Had  she  forgotten?" 

I  determined  to  rescue  him  from  this 
infatuation.  "She  presently  remem- 
bered," I  replied,  "and  when  she  did 
she  spoke  of  you  as  'that  boy?'  " 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ?"  he 
asked  me,  with  a  calmness  born  of 
despair. 

"She  dotes  on  Trivola,"  I  replied. 
"That  is  all." 

Truesdale  sank  into  a  reverie  which 
lasted  for  hours.  For  many  days  a 
brooding  melancholy  possessed  his 
soul. 

Finally  he  said  to  me : 

"I  must  see  her.  She  has  a  subtle 
power  over  me;  she  has  made  a  play- 
thing of  my  heart.  She  had  not  for- 
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gotten  me  as  you  supposed.  She  knew 
that  I  would  search  unceasingly  for 
her,  and,  that  I  might  not  fail,  she  thus 
wantonly  flaunts  herself  in  public.  Her 
mind  dominates  mine.  I  cannot  banish 
her  from  my  memory;  she  commands 
me  to  adore.  If  I  see  her,  as  you  have 
seen  her,  exercising  her  wiles  on  the 
unfortunate,  though  happy,  Trivola, 
her  faithlessness  will  sicken  on  my 
heart,  and  I  will  mourn  the  dear  idea 
v/ith  which  I  have  deluded  myself,  but 
Charmion  never." 

We  went  to  the  opera.  Charmion 
was  there.  Her  black  eyes  flashed 
over  the  audience.  Was  she  looking 
for  any  one?  Truesdale  and  I  stood 
in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium,  and  there 
her  gaze  rested  for  a  moment. 

"She  sees  us,"  he  cried,  in  a  low, 
agitated  voice,  and  fell  to  trembling. 

"Impossible,"  I  objected;  "she  could 
not  single  us  out  with  so  cursory  a 
glance."  She  did  not  look  our  way 
again. 

For  several  evenings  I  accompanied 
Truesdale  to  the  opera.  Charmion  was 
always  there.  As  soon  as  Truesdale 
appeared,  and  took  up  his  station  near 
the  foyer,  she  turned  her  shapely  head 
and  darted  a  bright  glance  in  his  direc- 
tion. That  was  all ;  she  never  looked  a 
second  time,  but  that  look  was  not  ac- 
cidental. It  was  a  moment  stolen  from 
Trivola;  perhaps  Charmion  might  be 
induced  to  become  more  generous.  The 
gloom  which  depressed  Truesdale  was 
increased  by  these  experiences  at  the 
opera. 

One  night,  as  he  stood  dejectedly 
watching  Charmion,  I  decided  to  try 
heroic  measures  with  him.  "Let  us  visit 
her  box,"  I  suggested. 

To  my  astonishment,  he  turned 
fiercely  on  me:  "I  have  some  self-re- 
spect left,"  he  cried.  "I  shall  come 
here  no  more." 

The  next  day  Truesdale  informed 
me  of  his  intention  to  travel.  He 
would  be  gone  for  an  indefinite  period 
— a  year  or  six  months:  he  could  not 
say  how  long,  but  he  would  start  at 
once.  "To  see  her  was  the  wrong 
way,"  he  confided  in  me.  "I  must  sum- 
mon to  my  aid  all  the  firmness  I  pos- 


sess, and  as  a  matter  of  principle  ban- 
ish her  from  my  thoughts,  from  my 
heart,  forever." 

I  applauded  his  resolution,  and  when 
he  left  I  read  on  his  pale  face  the  first 
traces  of  a  great  conflict. 

A  fortnight  later,  curious  to  know 
whether  or  not  Charmion  was  aware 
of  Truesdale's  absence,  I  visited  her 
box  at  the  opera.  She  was  unchanged, 
untroubled.  How  graciously  she  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  admiring  eyes! 
Truesdale's  name  did  not  pass  her 
lips.  Trivola  left  her  side  for  a  few 
moments,  and  in  that  interval  a  mes- 
senger appeared  and  handed  her  a 
note.  Her  twinkling  fingers  opened 
the  missive  joyously,  and  I  became 
horror-stricken  when  I  saw  that  it  con- 
tained a  gray  eagle's  feather  and  a 
card  on  which  was  written  an  address. 
Charmion's  eyes  became  brighter  and 
her  voice  deepened;  otherwise  she  be- 
trayed no  emotion.  She  arose.  Tri- 
vola returned.  She  gave  him  some 
laughing  excuse  for  leaving  so  early 
and  alone.  He  was  wretched. 

I  escorted  her  to  her  carriage,  at  the 
door  of  which  she  boldly  handed  me 
the  card  she  had  received,  and  to  the 
driver  I  read  for  her  the  address  of 
Truesdale's  apartments. 

Many  months  passed.  Charmion 
continued  to  dazzle  before  the  public, 
but  Truesdale  was  seen  no  more  in  his 
accustomed  haunts.  I  concluded  that 
he  had  continued  his  interrupted  trav- 
els, but  in  this  I  was  wrong,  for  one 
rainy,  bleak  night  I  was  accosted  by 
him  most  unexpectedly.  He  was  ter- 
ribly changed. 

"Truesdale,"  I  exclaimed ;  "when  did 
you  return?" 

"A  long  time  past,"  he  answered,  in 
a  voice  that  was  not  familiar  to  me. 

"Have  you  given  up  your  travels?" 
I  asked. 

"I  have  given  up  everything,"  he 
said,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "Let  us  walk 
a  little,"  he  continued,  slipping  his 
arm  through  mine.  "Walking  is  capi- 
tal exercise,  though  it  does  not  divert 
the  mind.  Nothing  does  that!"  There 
was  a  note  of  hopelessness  in  his  voice. 

"Do  not  despair,"  I  began,  but  the 
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misery  in  his  face  checked  me. 

"Despair?"  he  cried.  "I  am  past 
despair.  A  fungus  is  fastened  on  my 
soul;  and  Charmion — she  is  no  longer 
beautiful  to  me,  Gilfred,  but  she  is  in- 
dispensable. She  personifies  Vice,  and 
one  may  meet  her  as  well  in  Calcutta 
as  in  Paris ;  may  yield  his  liberty  to  her 
as  well  on  a  lone,  storm-beaten  moun- 
tain peak  as  amidst  the  luxurious  se- 
ductions of  the  abodes  of  pleasure. 
She  breathes  upon  the  unwary  con- 
science and  it  sleeps.  But  the  awak- 
ening comes,  and  then  the  victim 
sometimes  shoots  himself  immediately, 
like  poor  Trivola,  or  he  may  pass 
through  that  stage  of  wretchedness  in- 
to one  more  pitiable,  though  less  poig- 
nant. The  man  who,  under  grievous 
temptation,  repels  the  promptings  of 
an  exalted  moral  understanding  and 
deliberately  springs  from  that  heaven- 
erected  eminence  into  the  foul  mire  be- 
neath, will  sink  deeper,  and  more  diffi- 
cult will  be  his  extrication  than  he 


who,  having  spent  his  life  sitting  on 
the  slippery  bank,  slides  easily  into 
the  filthy  pool  in  which  his  feet  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  paddle." 

I  wanted  to  take  issue  with  him.  His 
idea  irritated  me.  But  Truesdale  had 
become  self-absorbed.  We  were  walk- 
ing toward  the  river,  and  his  eyes 
looked  strangely  bright  as  he  watched 
the  restless  reflection  of  the  distant 
lights  upon  its  glassy  surface. 

"And  the  feather,"  I  asked  ironi- 
cally. "Does  that  typify  anything?" 

"That  was  the  crucial  point,"  he  re- 
plied, with  surprising  composure.  "To 
yield  it  of  my  own  volition  was  the 
resignation  of  my  Will." 

And  there  I  left  him,  standing  in  the 
rain,  under  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  weather  and  his  own  thoughts, 
while  I  hurried  to  the  opera  and  took 
the  station  he  had  so  often  occupied 
near  the  foyer,  and  waited,  even  as 
he  had  waited,  for  a  bright  glance 
from  the  eyes  of  Charmion. 


WILD    POPPIES 


BT    L.UCIEN    M.   LEWIS 


0  you  smiling,  yellow  faces, 
Blooming  in  such  desert  places, 

1  keep  wondering  all  the  while 
At  the  beauty  of  your  smile. 
Do  you  love  the  far-off  hills, 
And  the  murmur  of  the  rills? 
Did  you  choose  this  lonely  spot, 
Rather  than  some  garden  plot? 
If  you'd  only  bloom  in  view 
Loving  hands  would  care  for  you ; 
In  their  dainty  finger-tips, 

You  could  kiss  two  rosy  lips. 
Can  you  tell  the  artists,  too, 
How  the  Master  painted  you  ? 
Is  the  secret  of  your  dyes 
Hid  in  far-off,  alien  skies? 
And  your  perfume — as  you  grew, 
How  was  it  distilled  for  you? 

0  you  smiling,  yellow  faces, 
Blooming  in  such  desert  places, 

1  keep  wondering  all  the  while 
At  the  beauty  of  your  smile. 
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BY    NO  1  RAM    ECARG 


THIS    LITTLE    story  of  fact 
and  fancy  is  best  told  by  the 
following  correspondence  be- 
tween Miss  Margaret  Morri- 
son, visitor  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Garretson,  civil  engineer, 
engaged    in   railroad   construction   in 
Baja  California: 

Camp  No.  4,  Matanuco  Canyon,  B.  C. 

Mex.,  1-12-10. 
My  dear  Margaret: 

It  is  almost  a  week  since  I  arrived 
at  the  "scene  of  my  labors,"  and  am 
just  beginning  to  become  accustomed 
once  more  to  rough  and  ready  camp 
life,  after  the  winter  in  town,  which 
you  helped  to  make  so  enjoyable. 

Need  I  describe  my  eventful  jour- 
ney over  the  little  old  San  Diego 
Southern  Railway,  with  its  usual 
crowd  of  tourists,  eager  to  visit  "Old 
Mexico?"  I  had  to  wait  an  hour  at 
Tiajuana  for  the  company  team  to 
take  me  the  remaining  fifteen  miles  to 
the  "Front,"  and  it  was  an  hour  of 
amusement  to  me  to  watch  those  tour- 
ists flock  around  the  monument  on  the 
boundary  line  to  have  their  pictures 
taken.  Then  they  would  rush  into  the 
various  vehicles  to  be  taken  the  half 
mile  into  the  town,  where  they  would 
storm  the  curio  stores  to  secure  Mexi- 
can blankets  and  pottery  as  souvenirs 
of  their  trip,  each  being  allowed  to 
bring  back  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
free  of  duty.  What  a  scramble  they 
made  securing  and  writing  postals  to 
their  friends  in  the  U.  S.  A.  I  have 
heard  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
people  visiting  San  Diego,  take  in 
Tiajuana,  and  I  believe  it. 

It  was  almost  with  regret    that    I 


climbed  into  the  waiting  buckboard 
and  turned  my  face  away  from  that 
last  sign  of  civilization,  and  after  a 
tiresome  drive  through  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  desolate  and  almost  bar- 
ren country,  we  arrived  at  "camp." 

There  are  six  of  us  at  this  point ;  our 
camp  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
canyon  and  the  Tiajuana  River  (it  is  a 
river  only  part  of  the  year)  is  within 
a  hundred  feet  of  us.  There  will  be 
water  in  it  for  some  months  to  come, 
and  in  it  (on  Sundays)  we  will  wash 
our  clothes  and  swim,  if  that  is  possi- 
ble in  a  pool  eight  by  ten  feet,  which 
we  have  made  by  building  a  dam. 

Of  course,  we  will  be  very  busy 
for  some  time  to  come;  our  work  con- 
sists of  staking  out  and  checking  the 
work  for  the  grading  contractors,  who 
follow  close  behind  us;  then  later  on 
will  come  the  bridge  and  tunnel  work, 
there  being  two  of  each  within  a  mile; 
the  bridges  are  to  be  steel  viaducts  on 
concrete  piers,  and  no  doubt  will  keep 
us  busy.  Naturally,  in  these  first  days, 
everything  seems  so  strange  and  new, 
and  the  stillness  at  night  is  really 
startling,  but  no  doubt  before  long  the 
monotony  of  it  all  will  be  very  appar- 
ent, and  I  can  assure  you  any  news  of 
the  outside  world  that  you  may  be 
kind  enough  to  send  me  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Already  I  can  see  what 
a  great  event  each  day  the  arrival  of 
the  carrier  from  headquarters  camp  is. 
Sincerely, 

DICK  GARRETSON. 

P.  S. — Address  is  Care  of  Const. 
Engrs.  Camp  No.  4,  Tiajuana,  B.  C. 
Mex.  (That  is  the  nearest  Post-office) 
— or  the  Chief  Engr's  Office  will  send 
mail  down  on  the  "Work  Train." 
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San  Diego,  Cal.,  Jan.  25,  1910. 
Dear  Friend  Dick: 

Your  interesting  letter  arrived  quite 
a  few  days  ago,  and  was  glad  to  hear 
that  your  trip  was  so  enjoyable.  There 
is  little  news  to  tell  you. 

We  have  been  having  such  beautiful 
weather,  especially  for  this  time  of 
year  (but  they  tell  me  that  it  is  not 
unusual  here).  I  cannot  compel  my- 
self to  stay  indoors  any  more  than 
necessary.  Often  of  an  evening  I  go 
out  on  the  upper  veranda  to  watch  the 
sunset;  the  brush  of  an  artist  is  not 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  its  glories, 
and  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the 
picture  in  words.  To  you  I  suppose 
it  does  not  seem  so  wonderful,  as  you 
have  been  here  a  number  of  years,  but 
to  me,  this  being  my  first  winter  in  the 
South,  and  having  lived  so  long  in  the 
cold,  colorless  North — well,  it  just  de- 
fies description. 

Have  been  down  town  all  afternoon 
shopping,  and  in  all  that  time  accom- 
plished nothing.  Isn't  it  odd  how  much 
time  a  woman  can  spend  "shopping." 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  just  an  excuse, 
after  all,  to  get  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  the  real  hustle  and  bustle  of  down 
town  life,  which  means  so  much  to  a 
man.  Then,  too.  it  is  a  lot  of  fun 
watching  the  people.  Saturday  is  such 
a  busy  day  here. 

How  I  laugh,  now,  at  the  picture  I 
had  of  San  Diego  before  coming  here. 
You  know  I  had  a  very  different  idea 
of  what  this  place  would  be  like.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  sleepy,  quiet, 
Spanish  town,  with  shady,  tree-lined 
streets;  big,  rambling,  moss-grown 
old  homes,  with  wide  verandas,  on 
which  the  older  members  of  the  fam- 
ilies would  sit  and  peacefully  dream 
away  the  warm  afternoons,  and  that 
most  of  the  "best  families"  would 
show  a  strain  of  the  Spanish  blood ;  in 
fact,  that  this  would  be  just  the  "Land 
of  Manana."  Oh,  what  a  mistaken 
idea  I  had,  for  I  find  that  this  is  just 
a  typical  California  town,  with  all  the 
"get  there"  of  the  West,  intermingled 
with  just  enough  of  the  real  poetry  of 
the  South  to  make  it  charming. 


But  you  are  in  real  Old  Mexico,  with 
such  interesting  work  to  take  your  at- 
tention. What  a  change  camp  life  will 
be  for  awhile.  I  hope  it  will  not  prove 
so  fascinating  that  you  will  not  care 
to  come  to  "Town"  sometimes,  and 
when  you  do,  do  not  forget  that  a  wel- 
come always  awaits  you  at  1323  Ft. 
Loma  avenue. 

Sincerely, 

MOLLY  GARRETSON. 

Camp  No.  4,  Matanuco  Canyon,  B.  C., 

Mex.,  2-6-10. 
Dear  Margaret: 

This  is  the  big  day  of  rest.  "T  have 
just  had  a  swim  in  "our  pool,"  per- 
formed the  weekly  laundry  stunt,  and 
while  the  clothes  are  drying  on  the 
bushes,  am  going  to  lose  myself  for  a 
while  in  thoughts  of  civilization  by 
writing  to  you. 

Things  are  beginning  to  hum  out 
here,  and  there  is  so  much  to  do  in  get- 
ting started.  Am  now  thoroughly  at 
home  with  this  life — don't  mind  a  bit 
getting  my  finger  nails  full  of  sand 
every  time  I  put  my  hands  into  my 
pockets.  Joking  aside,  it  seems  the 
only  thing;  we  are  on  the  go  every 
minute  of  the  day,  and  by  night  our 
dinner,  and,  by  the  way,  no  dainty 
one,  either,  served  by  a  most  fetching 
Chinese,  eaten  in  company  with  some 
fifty  laborers  (you  know,  we  board 
with  the  contractors),  who,  I  believe, 
represent  almost  every  nation  on  the 
globe,  although,  of  course,  the  Mexi- 
cans predominate,  a  pipe  by  the  camp 
fire,  and  then  to  bed.  Gee,  but  that 
narrow  cot  looks  good,  and  sleep !  say, 
it  seems  like  before  I  am  sound  asleep 
it  is  six  o'clock  again,  and  another  day. 
Sounds  exciting,  don't  it? 

One  of  these  days  we  will  really 
have  a  railroad  built  through  here ;  this 
week  we  have  been  staking  out  the 
West  Portal  for  Tunnel  No.  1,  and  fig- 
uring on  the  concrete  piers  and  abut- 
ments for  the  river  and  canyon  cross- 
ings. ^ 

This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  take 
a  hike  of  ten  miles  to  Construction  En- 
gineer's Camp  No.  3,  to  see  their  work. 
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Do  you  know,  some  effects  of  our  for- 
mer training  are  felt  even  out  here,  for 
we  have  our  "sets,"  so  to  speak,  and 
each  fellow  believes  his  territory  is  the 
most  important.  However,  we  do  en- 
joy seeing  the  fellows,  and  we  expect 
to  have  some  music,  canned,  of  course, 
as  most  of  our  luxuries  here  are.  Camp 
No.  3  has  a  graphophone.  That's 
where  they  have  one  on  us,  but  they 
are  Headquarter's  Camp,  you  know. 

Each  Sunday,  two  of  the  boys  are 
allowed  to  go  to  town.  My  time's  com- 
ing soon.  Can't  you  guess  when  I  get 
in  how  quickly  I'll  take  the  route  lead- 
ing to  1323  Ft.  Loma  avenue? 

Sincerely, 

DICK. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Feb.  13,  1910. 
Friend  Dick : 

I  enjoyed  your  last  letter  very  much, 
but  I  am  afraid  has  aroused  in  me  a 
desire  to  get  out  of  doors,  too,  for  the 
house  this  morning  seemed  like  a 
prison;  everything  seemed  to  say  to 
me,  "Come  out,"  and  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation.  I  wonder  if  this 
is  the  secret  of  the  fascination  that 
camp  life  has  for  you  ?  So  I  am  going 
out  to  Mission  Cliff  Park  to  answer 
your  letter. 

I  am  sure  that  I  will  never  grow 
tired  of  the  surprise  that  the  unsus- 
pected beauty  of  this  little  gem  of  a 
park  springs  upon  its  visitors. 

Every  time  I  go  out  there,  it  seems 
different,  that  there  is  something  there 
that  I  did  not  see  before,  but  after  all, 
I  suppose  that  is  natural,  for  are  two 
sunsets  ever  alike  ?  No,  of  course  not, 
for  the  Master  Artist  never  duplicates. 

As  one  goes  out  on  the  trolley  car 
and  the  level  stretches  of  quiet  streets 
(the  grades  are  so  gradual  as  to  be  un- 
noticed), with  their  cozy  little  vine- 
covered  homes,  are  unrolled  to  your 
view,  it  seems  as  if  Nature  had  at  last 
outdone  herself  in  her  effort  to  create 
a  level  mesa.  At  the  end  of  the  car- 
line  lies  this  beautiful  garden,  small 
but  perfect.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
amazement  when,  after  strolling  a 
short  distance  through  an  intricate 


labyrinth  of  flowers,  I  found  myself 
on  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff  overlooking 
that  most  wonderful  scene,  Mission 
Valley.  It  does  not  seem  strange  to 
me  that  those  good  old  padres  chose 
this  spot  to  erect  their  first  Mission. 
As  I  sit  spellbound,  gazing  over  the 
solemnity  of  it,  a  sort  of  awe  comes 
over  me,  and  all  troubled  thoughts  of 
an  outside  world  of  care  and  strife 
fade  away,  and  peace  comes  instead — 
a  peace  that  only  that  narrow  width  of 
shimmering  green  valley  can  bring,  as 
it  stretches  out  mile  after  mile,  faith- 
fully guarded  on  each  side  by  the  rug- 
ged, beetling  cliffs,  which  again  form 
themselves  into  the  table-land  which 
runs  out  to  meet  the  distant  mountains, 
while  the  deep  canyons  only  occa- 
sionally break  into  their  severity,  jew- 
eling their  walls  like  mysterious  ame- 
thysts and  brightening  the  gray-green 
of  the  willows  that  fringe  the  banks  of 
the  San  Diego  River  and  strive  to 
cover  the  shining  white  sands  of  its 
great  bed,  left  bare  where  the  stream 
sacrifices  itself  in  its  effort  to  give  up 
its  life  to  keep  green  the  waving  fields. 
What  an  ideal  setting  for  the  little 
white  steepled  church,  which  to  me 
seems  but  the  altar  of  one  of  God's 
grandest  temples. 

Usually,  as  one's  eyes  travel  down 
the  valley,  the  scene  is  cut  off  by  the 
soft,  gray  fog  which  hangs  like  a 
great  drop-curtain  over  the  entrance  to 
the  valley,  but  to-day  this  curtain  is 
raised,  and  in  the  distance  can  be  seen 
the  shimmer  of  the  broad  expanse  of 
Old  Ocean,  which  under  this  Southern 
sun,  flashes  like  a  great  diamond  and 
reminds  one  of  a  powerful  searchlight 
pointing  out  the  gateway  to  a  sacred 
tabernacle.  If  this  is  but  the  entrance, 
what,  you  ask,  should  be  its  terminus  ? 
Even  on  the  clearest  day,  human  eye 
is  not  strong  enough  to  see,  from  where 
I  sit,  the  casket,  as  it  were,  in  which 
Nature  terminates  her  work,  but  it  is  a 
fitting  surrounding  for  the  Mission  de 
Alcalde,  now  a  grievous  ruin,  and  the 
last  evidence  of  the  magnificent  cour- 
age and  hope  of  those  grand  old 
priests. 

And  now,  after  all,  my  purpose  is 
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defeated.  I  came  out  here  to  write 
you  of  the  trivial  affairs  and  simple 
gossips  which  I  believed  interesting, 
but  they  seem  to  have  faded  into  such 
insignificance  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
effort,  and  I  shall  let  them  wait  until 
I  go  back  into  the  tracks  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  perhaps  the  accomplish- 
ments of  mere  man  may  again  become 
paramount. 

Sincerely, 

MARGARET. 

Matanuco  Canyon,  Feb.  20,  1910. 
Dear  Margaret : 

Your  delightful  letter  of  the  13th 
was  received  just  yesterday,  having 
been  taken  by  mistake  to  Camp  No.  5, 
and  I  had  begun  to  think  you  had  for- 
gotten your  friends  in  "Barbarous 
Mexico."  Of  course,  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  much  I  enjoyed  that  letter, 
and  I  hope  some  day  soon  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  watching  a  sunset  with 
you  out  at  Mission  Cliff  Park,  where 
I  am  sure  I  will  find  all  the  beauties 
you  so  charmingly  describe. 

Again  our  Day  of  Rest  is  here.  This 
morning  we  did  a  little  work  putting  in 
a  few  stakes  in  the  East  Portal  of 
Tunnel  No.  2.  Having  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  had  a  bath  in  "our 
swimming"  hole  yesterday,  I  washed 
clothes  the  remainder  of  the  morning, 
and  there  is  still  more  to  be  done,  a 
few  buttons  to  be  sewed  on,  etc.,  but 
it  is  cloudy  enough  to  keep  the  clothes 
from  drying,  and  of  course  I  would 
rather  be  writing  to  you.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  things  most  people  do  not 
realize  engineers  in  the  field  have  to 
do,  but  there  is  that  activity  out  here 
that  appeals  to  me,  that  I  enjoy  the 
life  more  every  day.  One  must  be 
active  physically  or  mentally  all  the 
time.  If  you  don't  happen  to  be  hik- 
ing over  the  hills,  you  must  be  think- 
ing what  you  would  say,  but  not  say- 
ing what  you  think.  Sabe? 

Yesterday  one  of  the  contractors' 
camps  moved  from  Garcia  to  a  point 
about  a  mile  down  the  river  from  here, 
so  last  night  "we  all"  went  down  to  see 
the  boys.  This  camp  has  a  'phone.  Is 
it  necessary  to  tell  you  what  a  treat 


I  think  is  in  store  for  me,  now  that  I 
may  be  able  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
you  occasionally. 

Next  Sunday  will  be  my  turn  to 
come  in  to  town,  and  so  I  am  afraid  the 
coming  week  will  be  very  long,  as  I 
will  be  counting  the  days.  If  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  when  in  San  Diego,  I 
remarked  that  time  passed  rapidly, 
but  the  way  these  days  "take  the 
curves  at  full  speed"  is  something 
fierce,  and  I  am  liable  to  be  an  old 
man  'most  any  day.  However,  I  won't 
kick  if  they  will  continue  to  fly  till 
next  Sunday,  when  I  hope  to  see  you. 
As  ever, 

DICK. 

Matanuco  Canyon,  Feb.  28,  1910. 
Dear  Molly : 

Since  returning  to  camp,  there  has 
been  sufficient  work  to  make  the  last 
few  days  seem  very  short. 

The  letter  you  wrote  me  last  week 
has  not  yet  arrived,  and  likely  has 
been  sent  to  some  of  the  other  camps 
and  lost,  whereby  I  am  very  much  the 
loser. 

Just  now  it  is  impossible  to  say 
when  the  big  blast  (of  which  I  was 
telling  you  Sunday),  will  take  place. 
The  coyote-holes  are  not  near  comple- 
tion ;  neither  is  there  any  powder  here, 
and  it  will  take  a  few  days  to  haul  the 
necessary  thirty-five  tons.  You  know 
the  kind  of  holes  that  coyotes  dig  in 
the  hills?  Because  of  the  similarity, 
we  call  the  little  tunnels  we  put  in  the 
hills  "coyote  holes."  They  are  three 
or  four  feet  hjgh  and  not  as  wide,  and 
run  straight  into  the  hill  toward  the 
center  line  of  the  railroad.  In  the  cut 
we  were  speaking  about,  there  are 
three  such  coyote  holes,  thirty-six, 
fifty  and  fifty-five  feet  respectively,  in 
length.  At  their  ends,  side-drifts  are 
cut,  forming  a  "T,"  the  legs  of  the  "T" 
being  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
length,  which  terminate  in  a  "pocket." 
Here  is  placed  the  powder  (though 
sometimes  a  "pocket"  is  made  at  the 
intersection  of  side-drifts  with  the 
main  drift),  to  which  electric  wires 
from  a  battery  (about  the  size  of  a 
transit  box) ,  are  attached.  After  suffi- 
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cient  warning  is  given,  the  battery  man 
'way  back  on  the  hill  makes  the  circuit 
— and  with  a  big  grunt  she  "lifts."  Be- 
lieve me,  thirty-five  tons  of  black  pow- 
der is  liable  to  "lift"  some.  If  you 
should  happen  not  to  see  it — but  I  am 
not  allowing  myself  to  think  of  such 
a  thing.  Again  I  say  we  surely  are 
going  to  have  a  railroad  through  here 
some  day.  Contractor's  Camp  No.  4 
has  moved  up  beyond  the  canyon,  and 
are  making  the  dirt  fly,  and  work  is 
progressing  rapidly  on  the  tunnels. 

I  guess  this  is  about  enough  "shop 
talk."  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  bore,  but 
the  work  surely  is  interesting  to  the 
man  on  the  ground. 

Already  it  is  getting  very  warm 
here,  and  I  am  beginning  to  wish  for 
the  cool  sea  breeze  that  blows  over 
San  Diego. 

I  hear  the  dinner  bell,  which  out 
here  seldom  needs  to  be  rung  a  second 
time,  so  will  say, 

Adios, 

DICK. 

San  Diego,  March  4,  1910 
Dear  Friend  Dick : 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  you  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  my  last 
letter,  but  I  suppose,  considering  the 
round-about  way  in  which  Mexican 
mail  is  carried,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  all  letters  do  not  reach  their 
destination.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
it  was  not  a  very  great  loss. 

And  so  you  are  having  uncomfort- 
ably warm  weather  already.  That 
seems  incredible  for  February.  We 
certainly  are  lucky  here,  for  it  is  sim- 
ply delightful,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
bleak,  dreary  February  and  March 
weather  of  so  many  places,  it  really 
makes  me  more  appreciative  of  the 
bright,  sunshiny  days  for  which  San 
Diego  is  justly  famous.  Yesterday  I 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  one  of  the 
boating  crews.  We  rowed  over  to 
Coronado,  and  enjoyed  a  dip  in  the 
ocean.  Honestly,  I  am  afraid  my 
friends  up  North  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt  my  word  if  I  told  them  that  I 
enjoyed  bathing  in  the  ocean  in  the 
month  of  March! 


I  can't  tell  you  how  interesting  I 
found  the  description  of  the  "big 
blast."  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I 
think  I  would  like  to  be  an  engineer, 
too;  that  is,  if  I  could  overcome  my 
fear  of  snakes,  bugs  and  things  like 
that.  Then,  too,  since  I  have  come 
down  here,  am  beginning  to  love  the 
great  out-of-doors  so  much,  and  am  be- 
ginning at  last  to  realize  that  the  life 
of  an  Indian  has  some  charm,  after  all. 
Think  of  that!  But  everything  is  so 
wonderful  here,  the  deep  blue  of  this 
beautiful  bay,  which  I  have  heard  tour- 
ists say  rivals  that  of  the  noted  Medit- 
erranean. Just  think:  all  through  this 
winter  I  have  slept  out  on  the  upper 
porch,  and  sometimes  at  night  the  sky 
is  so  clear  and  the  stars  are  so  bright 
and  I  can  see  the  little  twinkling  lights 
of  the  boats  at  anchor  in  the  bay  so 
plainly,  that  I  fight  off  sleep  just  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  it  all  a  little  longer 
— and  I  fancy  that  the  sky  is  a  garden 
and  that  I  will  gather  a  bouquet  of  the 
stars  that  seem  so  near. 

My  mother's  visit  with  me  is  about 
over,  and  she  has  been  trying  to  per- 
suade me  to  accompany  her  North,  but 
the  fascination  of  the  "Sunny  South" 
is  too  strong,  and  so  I  am  going  to  stay 
here  a  few  months  longer. 

Sincerely, 

MOLLIE. 

Matanuco  Canyon,  B.  C.  Mex.,  March 

8,  1910,  "Monday  Morning." 
Molly,  dear : 

This  is  my  "Sunday  letter,"  a  day 
iate,  and  this  is  the  reason :  Yesterday, 
Sunday,  I  took  a  long  walk  (wouldn't 
you  think  I  get  enough  of  that  during 
the  week?  But  when  I  want  to  think, 
I  like  "to  commune  with  Nature.")  So 
I  started  at  6:30  in  the  morning,  and 
got  as  far  as  Table  Mountain,  which, 
on  a  clear  day,  you  can  see  from  San 
Diego.  Sometimes  I  followed  the 
roads,  through  little  valleys,  past 
peaceful,  sleepy  haciendas.  Then 
cross-country  over  a  ridge  or  two,  get- 
ting some  fine  views.  Got  back  to 
camp,  and  after  eating  an  orange  and 
an  apple,  and  resting  a  little  felt  quite 
fit,  but  would  not  care  to  do  it  again 
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soon.  Most  of  the  boys  had  gone  to 
town,  so  camp  was  deserted,  and  after 
attending  to  a  few  necessary  duties,  I 
found  it  was  supper  time,  and  that  I 
had  not  written  to  you.  After  that 
meal  I  sat  by  the  camp  fire  until  bed- 
time. A  pleasant  fire  on  a  damp,  cloudy 
night  is  an  incubator  for  many  pleas- 
ant thoughts,  which,  needless  to  say, 
were  of  you,  and  they  were  so  very 
pleasant  that  I  could  not  make  the  ef- 
fort to  get  up,  light  the  lamp  and  write 
you  my  usual  Sunday  letter.  Believe 
me,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  chance  to 
see  you,  am  hoping  to  tell  you  of  some 
of  the  things  I  spent  the  evening  think- 
ing of.  May  I  ? 

On  account  of  it  being  the  first  of 
the  month,  we  have  been  very  busy 
working  on  our  monthly  estimates,  re- 
ports, etc.,  and  I  assure  you  we  have 
about  all  we  can  take  care  of  checking 
those  elusive  cubic  yards,  and  what  do 
you  think:  was  obliged  to  get  up  be- 
fore five  o'clock  this  morning  on  ac- 
count of  those  "coyote  holes,"  which 
were  to  be  set  off.  We  had  to  lower 
our  tents  and  cover  everything  up. 

Those  1,287  kegs  of  powder  (a  little 
over  sixteen  tons)  certainly  did  the 
work.  One  of  the  boys  of  our  party 
was  with  me,  almost  directly  across  the 
canyon,  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see 
those  great  rocks  rise  in  the  air  amid 
a  cloud  of  dust.  Several  came  our 
way,  so  we  were  glad  to  have  a  boulder 
to  shield  us,  as  we  watched  some  good 
sized  ones  fly  over  our  heads.  We  took 
some  pictures,  which  I  will  send  you, 
should  they  turn  out  all  right. 

The  heat  has  been  intense  during 
the  week :  just  to  move  around  starts 
the  perspiration.  Must  be  catching  the 
"Mexican  Fever,"  as  my  clothes  are 
unwashed  and  the  mending  not  done. 
Am  mighty  glad  there  are  enough 
things  to  go  round,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
put  off  the  weekly  laundry  stunt.  But 
nothing  is  so  bad  that  it  might  not  be 
worse,  is  a  slogan  that  I  swear  by, 
and  thank  goodness,  March  12th  is  the 
day  I  come  to  town.  May  I  spend  that 
Sunday  with  you? 

The  messenger  is  waiting  to  take 
the  mail  on  to  the  next  camp,  so  I  must 


close,  and  may  mental  telepathy  make 
clear  to  you  the  thoughts  and  hopes  I 
can't  express. 

Adios, 

DICK. 

The  letters  that  crossed  each  other 
in  the  mail. — "His" 

Matanuco  Canyon,  B.  C.  Mex.,  March 

13,  1910. 
My  Molly-O : 

I  can  hardly  realize  that  I  am  back 
again  in  Mexico,  that  my  eventful 
Sunday  in  town  is  over,  that  I  am  the 
luckiest  and  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,  and  that  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  have  happened  have  really 
come  to  pass — I  am  afraid  I  will  wake 
up  and  find  I  am  dreaming  again  by 
the  camp  fire,  so  of  course  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  am  watching  for  that 
everlastingly  slow  messenger  to  bring 
in  your  letter  telling  me  that  it  is  all 
really  true. 

You  can  bet  I  don't  want  our  chief 
to  take  a  notion  to  come  out  to  inspect 
the  work  within  the  next  few  days:  I 
want  a  chance  to  get  down  to  earth 
again,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  give 
him  an  intelligible  answer,  which  I 
can't  do  now,  for  cubic  yards,  grading 
estimates,  tunnel  portals,  piers  and 
abutments,  rip-rap  and  pin  rock,  are  a 
hopeless  jungle  in  my  mind,  and 
Somebody's  sweet  face  is  pictured  on 
them  all.  My  one  thought  is  of  the 
letter,  for  which  I  am  waiting,  and  all 
else  is  utterly  meaningless  to  me;  so 
for  goodness  sake,  mark  it  "R.  R. 
B-Rush"  and  let  it  come  through  quick 
or  I  will  be  stealing  the  work  train  and 
be  engineer,  fireman  and  conductor, 
all  by  myself,  and  run  it  into  "Town" 
— or  a  ditch. 

"Yours," 

DICK. 

"Hers"— 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  March  14, 1910. 
Mr.   Richard   Garretson,   Construction 

Engineer's  Camp,  No.  4,  Tiajuana, 

B.  C.  Mexico. 
Dear  Sir: 

As  per  your  request  of  recent  date 
(yesterday,  I  think),  I  am  giving  you 
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some  data  which  I  believe  will  prove 
interesting  to  you,  regarding  the 
"Heart  Line,"  which  you  so  success- 
fully located  when  in  town  last  Sun- 
day. 

Without  doubt  this  is  a  "Located 
Line,"  as  it  is  not  a  "preliminary," 
and  has  no  "alternative,"  I  have  called 
it  the  "MM1,"  but  I  understand  you 
will  prefer  to  make  it  the  "MG"  line, 
to  which,  of  course,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  "Elevation"  is  great,  tending 
skyward,  as  to  the  grade,  its  maximum 
is  just  "  .02."  There  is  very  little 
curvature,  as  you  endeavored  to  get  a 
straight  line  (a  method  which  I  much 
admire.) 
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And  now,  as  to  Right-of-Way.  Of 
course,  you  know  ifes  was  taken  by 
seizure,  without  due  notice  to  the 
owner,  which  I  understand  is  not  the 
usual  procedure;  therefore,  there  may 
be  some  question;  however,  the  writer 
is  not  familiar  with  questions  of  this 
kind,  and  so  will  leave  the  adjustment 
of  this  to  your  good  judgment.  Never- 
theless, I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  secure  a 
clear  title  in  a  very  short  time. 

Hoping  the  above  will  give  you  the 
required  information,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 


MARGARET  MORRISON. 


Diet:  M|MM. 


WINGS  AND  THE  MAN 


BY    GLENN   WARD    DRE8BACH 


Wings  and  the  man  I  sing, 

And  the  cloud-seas  rolling  free, 

With  foam  of  pearl  and  silver  fire 
Above  the  blown  foam  of  the  sea, 

Above  the  long,  white,  winding  sands, 

Above  the  wide,  dim-spreading  lands 
And  towers  lifting  dizzily. 

Wings  and  the  man  I  sing, 

And  the  heart  that  thrills  to  fly, 

Toward  palaces  without  a  wall, 
And  endless  gardens  of  the  sky, 

Where  bloom  the  roses  of  the  dawn, 

Where  shades  of  amethyst  are  drawn 
When  pansies  of  the  sunset  die. 

Wings  and  the  man  I  sing, 

And  the  steel  and  nerves  of  flight; 
For  hearts  have  tasted  salt  of  tears 

And  suffered  in  the  brooding  night; 
And  time  it  is  to  lift  at  last 
To  regions  glorious  and  vast, 

To  splendor  and  to  living  light. 


BACKED    BY   McKEEN    &    CO. 


BY    AVERT    ABBOTT 


THEY  WERE  marked  figures, 
even  in  the  ebullient  city,  as 
they  paced  the  station  plat- 
form, waiting  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Limited.  Everybody  in  Alder- 
ton  knew  McKeen,  the  "Plowman,"  as 
he  loved  whimsically  to  call  himself, 
in  assumed  indifference  to  the  millions 
those  same  plowshares  had  sliced  out 
for  him.  Also,  everybody  knew  and 
liked  McKeen's  son,  John.  Liking  the 
father  was  not  so  simple  a  matter; 
perhaps  long  association  with  steel 
had  had  its  effect.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  dintable  spots  in  the  manufac- 
turer's hardness,  which  could  never 
be  said  of  the  products  of  his  factories. 
Upon  one  of  these  carefully  concealed 
but  ductile  areas  his  son  John  had 
stumbled  this  same  day  to  his  no  small 
astonishment.  In  fact,  his  surprise 
was  so  great  that  it  embarrassed  him 
painfully. 

"You're  mighty  good  to  me,  Dad," 
the  young  man  was  saying,  as  they 
measured  steps  upon  the  concrete.  "I 
appreciate  it  awfully.  I  don't  know 
how  to  say " 

"Then  shut  up,"  observed  Alex  Mc- 
Keen, tenderly,  as  he  gave  his  son  a 
staggering  whack  on  the  shoulder.  "All 
I've  got  to  say  is,  you  go  get  that  girl. 
Go  find  her,  and  bring  her  back  with 
you.  The  day  you  make  her  Mrs. 
John  McKeen,  her  husband'll  be 
worth  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  be 
junior  partner  of  the  McKeen  Plow 
Company." 

"Dad!!  ejaculated  the  younger  man, 
and  it  was  amazing  the  quantity  of 
emotion  he  managed  to  explode  into 
that  one  syllable. 

"Well,"  his  father  drawled,  "don't 
see  the  use  of  getting  so  excited.  Not 
very  complimentary  to  me,  either.  Did 


you  suppose  I  was  going  to  keep  my 
only  chick  and  child  in  a  clerkship  all 
his  days?  Nice  opinion  you  must 
have  had  of  your  father!  You'll  find 
you'll  earn  every  cent  of  it." 

"You  won't  frighten  me  with  work. 
But  I  thought  you'd  be  just  as  much 
opposed  to  my  marrying  Beatrice  as 
her  father  is.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
you  and  T.  J.  Henderson  have  been 
on  opposite  sides  of  all  possible  is- 
sues ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  nat- 
urally couldn't  expect  you  to  be  de- 
lighted when  I  wanted  to  marry  his 
daughter." 

Alex  McKeen  gazed  between  wait- 
ing trains  down  the  straight  and  shin- 
ing lines  of  an  empty  track.  "Just  like 
that  train  to  be  late,  to-day  of  all 
days,"  he  grunted. 

His  son  went  on :  "To  tell  the  truth, 
Dad,  if  I  hadn't  reached  the  extreme 
limit  of  my  wits  and  my  cash,  I'd 
never  have  come  to  you  with  my  trou- 
bles. I  couldn't  find  a  trace  of  Bea- 
trice. I  was  down  and  out,  and  then 
— well,  I  never  yet  saw  an  undertaking 
fail  when  Alex  McKeen  was  backing 
it.  I'm  sure  of  her  now,  Dad,  if  she'll 

have  me,  and " 

The  father  stopped,  abruptly,  with 
his  head  lowered  and  dug  his  hands 
deeper  into  his  pockets.  "Did  she 
never  really  promise?" 

"She  said  she — loved  me,  and  would 
wait  for  me,"  John  assured  him.  "But 
we  didn't  quite  see  how  we  were  going 
to  manage  it,  and  since  her  father  has 

made  such  a  row,  I  didn't  know 

The  elder  man  put  his  arm  through 
the  other's.  "It's  got  to  go,  my  son," 
he  said,  with  a  queer  sort  of  iron  gen- 
tleness. Then,  as  the  two  took  up  their 
walk  again,  but  more  slowly,  he  began 
with  a  stop  between  the  phrases:  "I 
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know  something  about  what  those 
things  mean  to  a  man.  Maybe  you've 
wondered  how  this  feeling  between 
Tom  Henderson  and  me  got  started  in 
the  first  place.  It  was  about  a  girl. 
The  first  sweetheart  I  ever  had."  As 
the  speaker  paused,  John  stole  a  side- 
wise  glance,  and  the  softened,  almost 
shy,  expression  on  his  father's  face 
brought  to  the  son  the  swift,  warm 
feel  of  comradeship  he  had  never 
known.  "I  thought  a  good  deal  of 
that  girl,"  resumed  Alex  McKeen.  "She 
married  Tom.  I  didn't  blame  her  for 
it.  She  certainly  had  a  right  to.  He 
was  better  looking  and  all  that.  But 
I  don't  see  what  he  had  to  blame  me 
for,  either.  Whether  it  was  something 
I  never  knew  about,  or  because  I  made 
more  money  than  he  did,  or  what! 
Anyhow,  he  has  hated  me  from  that 
day  to  this,  just  the  same  after  Lois 
was  dead  as  before,  and  I  didn't  have 
any  very  deep-seated  reason  for  lov- 
ing him." 

The  eyes  of  Alex  McKeen,  set  in  a 
cross-hatching  of  shrewd  wrinkles, 
were  looking  at  something  a  long  way 
off,  perhaps  something  as  far  as  forty 
years  away.  "I  thought  a  good  deal 
of  that  girl,"  he  mused  once  more. 
Then,  in  a  decisive  tone :  "Understand, 
boy,  I  loved  your  mother.  The  great- 
est grief  of  my  life  was  when  I  had 
to  give  her  up  and  take  you  in  ex- 
•change.  I'd  have  traded  you  off  any 
minute  (red  and  squally  little  rascal 
that  you  were)  if  only  I  might  have 

had  her  back,  but  now "  The 

father  laid  a  hand  on  the  son's  shoul- 
der. "Well,  you've  helped  some;  you 
have  helped  some!" 

"There  she  comes,"  was  John's  ir- 
relevant but  not  ungrateful  answer  as 
an  angular,  black  bulk  thrust  itself 
forward  into  the  arching  field  of  yel- 
low sunshine  at  the  far  end  of  the  train 
sheds,  and  then  moved,  with  subdued 
grindings,  down  its  track  toward  them. 

"So  she  does,"  his  father  echoed 
with  satisfaction,  and,  when  John 
gripped  his  hand  and  made  ready  to 
swing  up  into  a  Pullman,  the  elder 
man  added,  "Remember,  you  are  to 
draw  on  me  any  time  you  need  more. 


Kratz  is  the  keenest  plain  clothes  man 
I  know;  we  shouldn't  have  an  idea 
where  to  start  for  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him.  Once  you  are  there,  though,  I'll 
back  a  lover  against  a  detective  any 
time  when  it  comes  to  finding  the  lady. 
But  mind  you,  now,  you  make  good." 

With  one  foot  on  the  lower  step  and 
an  impatient  drummer  bumping  him 
in  the  back  with  a  sample  case,  John 
turned  to  bestow  a  glowing  and  pecul- 
iarly invincible  grin  upon  his  father. 

"Think  I  need  urging,  Dad?"  he 
drawled. 

His  father  quaked  with  silent  laugh- 
ter. "Guess  you  don't!  Guess  you 
don't!"  he  chuckled,  and  was  still 
chuckling  when  the  train  pulled  out. 

John  McKeen  certainly  needed  no 
urging  on  this  quest  for  his  lost  lady, 
but  he  would  have  given  much  for  the 
solace  of  his  father's  company.  Be- 
fore the  train  was  through  the  first 
low  mountain  ranges,  he  fairly  ached 
with  suppression  of  his  crowding  and 
seething  thoughts.  He  smoked;  he 
tried  to  read;  he  paced  the  aisles;  he 
sat  first  on  one  side  of  the  car,  then 
on  the  other;  but  always  the  click, 
click  of  the  wheels  over  the  ties 
checked  off  the  measure  of  that  rather 
tempestuous  melody  to  which  his  brief 
love  story  had  been  set.  Not  so  brief, 
either.  He  could  remember  when  Bea- 
trice Henderson's  soft  bronze  hair 
had  been  honey-colored  and  clipped 
in  the  Dutch  fashion  around  her  ten- 
der little  neck.  But  he  could  not  re- 
member a  time  when  he  had  not 
thought  of  her  as  "Bee,"  and  of  all  the 
rest  as  "those  girls." 

It  was  only  when  he  returned  from 
college,  however,  that  matters  began 
to  grow  complicated.  No  sooner  did 
the  father  of  Beatrice  realize  that  it 
was  the  son  of  Alex  McKeen  who  was 
motoring  and  dancing  and  spending 
long  evenings  with  his  daughter  than 
Beatrice  disappeared.  There  were  no 
final  meetings  between  the  lovers  to 
say  farewell;  no  father's  threats  and 
maiden's  unavailing  tears,  at  least  so 
far  as  John  knew,  for  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  except  that  he  had  been  able  to 
discover  no  trace  of  the  girl  what- 
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ever.  It  was  only  after  he  appealed  to 
his  father,  who  promptly  set  a  detec- 
tive at  work,  that  he  had  the  smallest 
clue. 

It  seemed  that  Henderson,  pere,  had 
melodramatic  tendencies,  or  perhaps 
they  were  only  autocratic.  At  any 
rate  (according  to  the  conclusions  of 
Kratz,  detective),  he  had  promptly 
popped  his  daughter  inside  the  im- 
pregnable doors  of  a  convent.  Where- 
upon she,  being  of  his  own  blood  and 
spirit,  had  promptly  escaped  from  dur- 
ance, and  now  not  only  Alex  McKeen 
and  his  son,  but  Henderson  as  well, 
were  most  anxiously  seeking  the  young 
woman. 

It  was  really  quite  like  a  comic 
opera.  The  idea  even  suggested  itself 
to  the  chafing  young  man,  who  paced 
the  train  until  the  conductor  asked 
him,  jocularly,  if  he  meant  to  walk  to 
California.  But  neither  his  own  reali- 
zation of  the  absurdly  romantic  side 
of  the  affair  nor  the  official's  scintil- 
lant  witticism  brought  more  than  a 
wry  and  transient  smile  to  the  face  of 
John  McKeen.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  Kratz  to  be  so  sure  he  had  traced 
the  girl  to  California.  But  why,  then, 
had  the  detective  lost  track  of  her 
so  completely  when  she  entered  the 
State  ?  And  why,  John  asked  himself, 
had  Beatrice  sent  him  no  word  to  les- 
sen the  suspense  she  must  know  he 
would  endure. 

So  he  impotently  fumed,  while  the 
train  rocked  to  the  rhythm  of  its  speed 
until  by  and  bye  the  apparent  illimit- 
able stretches  of  tan-colored  desert 
were  put  behind,  and  they  plunged  into 
the  awesome  glories  of  the  Rockies. 

But  by  this  time  John  had  settled  in- 
to a  physical  lethargy.  He  scarcely 
moved  for  hours,  where  he  sat  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  window,  gazing 
and  gazing  at  the  purple  and  orange 
and  snow  of  the  piling  mountain 
ranges,  and  seeing  only  the  dusky  blue 
of  his  lady's  eyes,  the  tawny  lights 
of  her  hair,  or  the  translucent  white- 
ness of  her  neck,  and  all  the  while  his 
mind  was  whirling  like  a  mill-race. 

Over  and  over  he  conned  every  in- 
cident and  every  word  connected  with 


Beatrice.  Especially  he  pondered  up- 
on the  little  love  story  his  father  had 
related  so  haltingly  yet  with  such  deep 
feeling  just  before  the  train  arrived. 
"Dear  old  Dad!"  he  muttered,  and  the 
thought  of  this  newly  revealed  and 
unexpectedly  tender  side  of  his 
father's  nature  soothed  the  rawness  of 
his  anxiety,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree  that  his  father's  support  in- 
creased his  confidence. 

He  had  need  of  all  the  confidence  he 
could  muster  when  he  finally  reached 
Pasadena,  and  Kratz.  That  function- 
ary was  fruitful  of  theories,  but  dis- 
couragingly  barren  of  facts.  After 
wasting  five  precious  days  in  running 
down  two  of  Kratz's  most  promising 
clues,  and  finding  nothing  at  the  end, 
John  left  the  detective  to  follow  his 
own  bent,  and  started  out  for  himself. 

Unlike  Kratz,  he  had  no  theories 
either  to  hamper  or  to  comfort  him, 
and  his  course  was  somewhat  aimless. 
Instead  of  looking  for  traces  of  Bea- 
trice he  looked  for  the  girl  herself. 
Among  the  passers-by  in  the  streets, 
and  the  hurrying  throngs  at  railway 
stations,  even  in  the  shops  and  the 
parks,  everywhere  that  women  might 
be  found,  he  persisted  in  his  search. 
He  pursued  each  young  and  comply 
figure  for  a  glimpse  of  the  face,  until 
at  last  the  passing  of*  every  hansom 
and  trolley  car  drove  him  to  frenzy 
lest  she  be  within  and  hurrying  out  of 
his  reach. 

Four  days  more  were  gone,  and  no 
word  from  Kratz.  John  was  working 
slowly  north,  with  the  contents  of  his 
father's  daily  letters,  both  monetary 
and  admonitory,  to  bolster  his  weaken- 
ing hopes,  and  also  the  assurance  that 
California  was  positively  known  to 
have  been  Beatrice's  destination.  In 
fact,  Henderson,  so  the  last  letter 
stated,  had  found  that  out,  and  had 
left  for  the  West.  How  much  the 
father  knew  of  his  daughter's  where- 
abouts could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
his  impending  proximity  did  not  tend 
to  increase  John's  optimism.  How- 
ever, he  worked  on  doggedly,  beneath 
the  burden  of  a  growing  desperation, 
his  mind  dwelling  constantly  upon  the 
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many  dangerous  possibilities  which 
might  surround  Beatrice. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  his  search 
had  he  felt  more  bitterly  disheartened 
than  one  evening  when  he  missed  a 
train  connection,  and  was  forced  to 
stay  over-night  at  a  small  town,  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  village.  He  was  up 
early,  trying  to  walk  off  his  impatience 
until  train  time,  but  the  sunny  beauty 
of  the  little  valley  between  the  moun- 
tains was  quite  lost  upon  him.  He 
strode  along  the  narrow,  winding  road 
entirely  blind  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  activity  on  either  side,  where 
the  hop  pickers  were  already  at  work. 
Some  of  them  were  singing;  there  was 
no  little  bickering,  and  others  called 
gaily  back  and  forth. 

Suddenly  John  stopped  short  and 
looked  at  his  watch,  realizing  that  in 
his  absorption  he  had  lost  track  of  the 
time ;  that  if  he  made  his  train  he  must 
take  the  shortest  cut  to  the  station, 
and  that  he  was  by  no  means  certain 
which  was  the  most  direct  path.  He 
leaped  the  fence  and  made  his  way 
toward  the  hop  pickers.  Nearest  him 
a  girl  in  a  coarse  gingham  frock  and 
a  huge,  slatted  sunbonnet,  worked 
busily. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  he  began. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  from  the  depths  of  the  engulfing 
sunbonnet,  and  the  vine  she  was  strip- 
ping dropped  from  her  fingers.  But 
it  was  useless  for  her  to  cover  her 
face  with  her  hands  and  put  down  her 
head  until  the  big  sunbonnet  hid  even 
her  chin,  for  the  way  in  which  she 
kept  repeating  his  name  would  have 
told  any  man  all  he  needed  to  know. 

"But  what  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
demanded,  when  she  had  convinced 
him  that  a  hop  pole  is  not  an  adequate 
shield  for  an  ardent  wooing. 


"Doing?  Why,  didn't  you  see  me 
picking  hops?" 

"Yes,  but  these  people?" 

"Some  of  them  are  pretty  rough, 
many  are  good:  they  have  been  very 
kind  to  me.  Besides,  it's  no  harder 
than  golf,  and  which  one  of  you  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  looking  for  me 
here?  I  think  it  was  very  clever  of 
me." 

"I  think  it  was  very,  very  rash  of 
you." 

"Now,  if  you're  going  to  scold " 

"I'm  not  going  to  stop  for  that.  I'm 
going  to  take  you  home  and  let  my 
father  do  it  for  me." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  She  was  genuinely 
distressed.  "I  am  forgetting.  That 
was  the  real  reason  I  ran  away.  My 
father  said  yours  would  never  see  you 
again  if  you  married  me.  I  ran  away 
from  you." 

"Well,  you  can't  do  it  again.  And 
as  for  father — you  come  home  with 
me,  and  find  out." 

Doubtless  Beatrice  had  further  as- 
surance of  Alex  McKeen's  regard  be- 
fore she  stepped  from  the  train  at  Al- 
derton,  but  she  hardly  knew  the  iron- 
grey  man  who  put  his  arms  around  her 
and  said,  huskily : 

"I'm  glad,  Lois;  glad  you've  come." 

She  might  have  told  him  that  he  was 
using  her  mother's  name,  but  before 
she  could  speak,  he  held  her  away  and 
said,  twinkling :  "Your  father  is  travel- 
ing in  California."  And  then  at  her  ex- 
clamation of  distress,  "Yes,  I  think  he 
has  worried  a  little,  but  so  have  the 
rest  of  us.  I've  wired  him,  and  when 
he  gets  back,"  he  put  a  hand  under  her 
arm  and  with  the  other  arm  through 
John's,  he  led  them  to  his  waiting 
motor  car. 

"Well,  when  he  gets  back,  just  you 
trust  me  to  square  it!" 
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BY    ELIZABETH    VORE 


NORTON  STOOD  at  his  desk 
looking  over  the  morning 
mail.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  man  that  he  did  not 
sit  down  and  read  it  at  his  leisure. 

I  have  called  him  a  man,  inciden- 
tally; he  was  young,  but  that  made  no 
difference,  he  was  of  a  type  entirely 
disconnected  from  age,  greater  or  less. 
He  had  been  a  man  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  he  would  be  a  boy,  still, 
when  he  was  a  man  of  advanced  years. 

Some  people  possess  an  elixir  spir- 
itually, intellectually  and  tempera- 
mentally, for  which  psychologists  have 
as  yet  found  no  name,  but  which  places 
them  outside  and  above  the  mere 
trend  of  time,  and  this  man  possessed 
it  in  the  largest  degree. 

He  had  thrown  off  his  coat,  and  a 
lead  pencil  in  his  vest  pocket  was  in'a 
state  of  diminishment  which  bespoke 
constant  use.  The  light  gray  of  his 
business  suit  became  him  well.  He 
was  a  dark-faced,  well-made  young 
man,  and  stood  straight  and  alert — 
an  alertness  which  characterized  every 
line  of  his  clean-cut  face,  and  the 
flash  of  his  direct,  straight-forward 
eyes — but  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  youth, 
the  alertness,  the  concentrated  energy 
— there  was  a  stamp  of  pain,  or  per- 
plexity, or  a  mingling  of  both,  in  his 
fine  face — the  look  of  a  man  under 
strong  self-repression. 

In  this  type  of  man  it  matters  not 
whether  he  be  young  or  old,  dark  or 
blonde — nor  does  the  color  of  his  garb, 
nor  style  of  hat  he  wears,  make  the 
slightest  difference — it  is  the  man  who 
counts — and  he  counts  tremendously. 

Ting-a-ling-ling ! 

It  was  the  telephone  bell.  Norton 
laid  down  the  letter  he  was  reading, 
and  took  up  the  receiver. 


"Hello!  No!— Yes?  Great  Scott!" 
he  gasped. 

His  face  went  white,  then  crimsoned 
to  the  roots  of  his  close-clipped  hair. 

"Yes — sure  thing — no  mistake,  Nor- 
ton," came  the  distinct  words  of  the 
voice  in  the  receiver.  "The  L.  N-NN. 
is  ahead — away  ahead!  Why!  It  will 
be  the  making  of  our  company — are 
you  coming  up?" 

"Coming  up!  I  am  up! — Yes,  I'll  be 
there — on  the  way  now,"  shouted  Nor- 
ton, joyously,  dashing  down  the  re- 
ceiver and  catching  up  his  hat  and  coat 
as  he  ran.  The  door  banged  behind 
him  just  as  a  trim  little  figure  in  a  de- 
cidedly jaunty  street  suit  came  out  of 
the  private  office.  The  mail  scattered 
over  Norton's  desk,  half-unread, 
caught  her  eyes.  A  look  of  surprise 
made  them  even  brighter  than  this 
young  person's  eyes  were  in  the  habit 
of  being,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  their  present  expression.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  telephone  receiver, 
hanging  by  the  cord  where  Norton  had 
recklessly  flung  it,  caught  her  atten- 
tion. 

"Heavens!  What  a  tremendous 
piece  of  carelessness — and  from  Nor- 
ton, of  all  persons!"  she  thought,  as 
she  crossed  over  to  the  desk  and  re- 
placed the  receiver  on  the  hook. 

"Something  must  have  happened," 
she  said;  "something  unusual.  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  open  the  rest  of  the 
mail,"  A  faint,  sarcastic  smile  tinged 
with  sweet  haughtiness  brought  a 
swift  coldness  to  the  pretty  face,  a  face 
too  pretty  for  any  man's  peace  of  mind 
if  it  were  opposite  him  daily,  with  that 
sweet,  haughty  aloofness  stamped  up- 
on it. 

"I  never  have — since — that  morn- 
ing," she  said.  A  faint  tremor  shook 
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the  low,  clear  voice.  Suddenly  her  lips 
quivered,  and  the  proud  grey  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  impatiently 
snatched  the  handkerchief  from  her 
belt,  and  wiped  the  trickling  tears  from 
her  eyes. 

"Baby!"  she  cried  in  bitter  self-con- 
tempt. "He  shall  never  see  me  cry, 
he  shall  never  see  me  shed  a  single 
tear,  or  know  that  I  care."  She  turned 
abruptly,  and  went  back  into  the  pri- 
vate office.  Drawing  off  her  gloves, 
she  laid  them  on  the  table,  took  off  her 
hat,  and  laid  it  beside  them. 

"I  will  wait  here  until  he  comes 
back,"  she  thought.  "Something  has 
happened;  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  never 
before  knew  Norton  to  leave  the  tele- 
phone receiver  down.  He  is  the  most 
methodical  person  in  business,  I 
know." 

She  bowed  her  head  on  her  folded 
arms,  and  again  the  rebellious  tears 
came. 

Three  miserable,  wretched  months 
since  that  morning  which  she  would 
never  forget.  She  had  run  in  to  see 
Norton  in  his  office,  as  she  did  every 
day  of  his  life. 

"Will  you  open  my  letters,  sweet- 
heart? I  am  so  confoundedly  busy 
this  morning,"  he  had  said,  and  then 
he  had  gone  out  for  a  moment.  She 
had  been  so  happy  to  be  of  any  service 
to  him.  His  every  wish  concerning  her 
had  been  the  law  of  her  heart.  And 
then  she  had  found  those  brief  words 
of  the  telegram  which  had  transformed 
her  whole  life : 

"Come  at  once — let  nothing — no  one, 
detain  you — tell  no  one — one  false 
move  and  we  are  ruined — no  matter 
what  the  sacrifice,  you  must  risk  this 
for  Anzetta." 

She  had  simply  handed  it  to  him 
silently  when  he  returned.  She  had 
not  spoken  while  he  read  it,  but  her 
face  had  whitened,  even  the  tremulous 
curves  of  her  mouth  were  devoid  of 
color. 

"Well?"  she  had  asked,  unsteadily, 
when  he  had  finished,  "what  have  you 
to  say?  You — you  can  explain,  of 
course,  Norton — there  is — there  must 
be — some  explanation — tell  me  all 


about  it — and — I  will  try  to  believe 
you." 

"Try  to  believe  me!"  cried  Norton, 
aghast.  His  own  face  grew  pale.  "I — 

I "  For  that  one  fatal  moment  of 

hesitancy,  which  was  born  out  of  his 
perplexity,  he  afterwards  paid  the  pen- 
alty in  full.  "My  dear  girl,"  he  said, 
earnestly,  "I  cannot  tell  you — I  cannot 
explain." 

"It  is  enough — you  have  said  quite 
enough.  I  no  longer  wish  for  an  ex- 
planation," she  had  said  coldly.  Out 
of  her  white  face  blazed  two  scornful 
eyes,  black  with  the  anger  and  sorrow 
of  her  heart. 

"My  darling — just  a  moment — just 
a  word  before  I  must  go !"  he  had  cried 
impulsively,  but  she  had  waved  him 
imperatively  aside,  and  had  left  the 
office  before  he  could  speak  again. 
The  memory  of  it  all  came  back  to  her 
now  with  bitter  force  this  morning. 

She  arose  quietly,  and  stood  with 
lifted  head;  every  trace  of  tears  had 
vanished,  every  hint  of  the  childish- 
ness which  was  one  of  the  baffling 
characteristics  of  her  nature,  given  to 
swift  transitions  of  feeling,  had  van- 
ished. Her  face  was  as  cold  and  calm 
and  dispassionate  as  if  no  emotion  had 
ever  stirred  it. 

"I  have  kept  my  vow,"  she  mur- 
mured. "I  have  remained  at  the  head 
of  his  house — a  stranger  in  it,  as  far 
apart  from  him  as  if  the  ocean  divided 
us.  No  wish  connected  with  the  com- 
fort of  his  home  has  been  neglected — 
but  I — have  held  myself  aloof,  out  of 
his  reach,  out  of  his  heart" — her  voice 
broke  slightly — "as — I  always  shall 
be." 

"Ting-a-ling-ling!"  It  was  the  tele- 
phone bell  again. 

She  went  to  answer  its  summons. 

"Hello,  Norton?"  asked  the  voice  in 
the  receiver.  "No?  Oh,  Mrs.  Norton 
— good  morning;  this  is  Lester.  Hasn't 
Norton  got  there,  eh?  Well,  he'll  be 
there  in  a  few  minutes — left  here  ten 
minutes  ago.  He's  not  losing  any  time 
this  morning,  I  can  tell  you.  Congratu- 
lations, Mrs.  Norton,  it's  O.  K.  for  me; 
but  you  people  are  a  long  way  ahead." 

"Congratulations  on  what,  please?" 
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she  asked.  Clear  and  distinct  as  her 
voice  was,  it  trembled  slightly. 

"Eh?  What!"  cried  the  voice  in 
the  receiver,  explosively.  "You're  not 
telling  me  you  don't  know,  yet  ?  Hasn't 
Norton  told  you  ?" 

"He  left  suddenly  while  I  was  in 
the  private  office.  I  found  the  receiver 
down  where  he  had  dropped  it  when 
he  left.  I  thought  something  had  hap- 
pened." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  no  wonder!  Then  I 
am  ahead  of  him !  Good  joke  on  Nor- 
ton; he'll  run  every  step  of  that  eight 
blocks  to  tell  the  news.  Why,  Mrs. 
Norton,  Anzetta." 

"What!"  gasped  Mrs.  Norton  faintly. 
She  suddenly  fell  to  trembling,  and 
the  receiver  shook  in  her  hand. 

"Great  Caesar!"  almost  shouted  the 
voice  in  the  telephone,  "what  a  beastly 
mess  I'm  making  of  this!  I  forgot! 
That  is — er — why,  Mrs.  Norton,  I'm  in 
a  dickens  of  a  fix — if  you  will  pardon 
the  expression — I  forgot  it  was  a  se- 
cret." 

The  telephone  receiver  dropped 
from  Mrs.  Norton's  hand,  and  hung 
suspended  by  the  cord  for  the  second 
time  that  morning,  while  a  pair  of 
slender  hands  hid  a  white  young  face, 
a  face  that  was  destined  to  be  whiter 
a  moment  later,  when  the  door  opened. 

She  looked  up  hastily.  Several  men 
stood  on  the  threshold,  and  between 
them  they  bore  a  silent,  motionless 
figure. 

"Norton!"  she  cried  in  a  frenzied 
voice. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  lady,"  said 
one  of  them.  "I  hope  he  ain't  hurt 
much.  He  was  runnin'  up  the  street, 
an'  got  knocked  over  at  the  crossin'." 

"Bring  him  into  his  private  office, 
and  lay  him  on  the  sofa,"  she  said,  un- 
steadily. 

For  the  next  three-quarters  of  an 
hour — she  never  knew  how  she  lived 
— the  agony  of  them  would  remain 
with  her  always.  But  like  all  things 
else  they  came  to  an  end. 


Norton  opened  his  eyes  at  last.  He 
looked  at  her,  but  did  not  speak,  but 
his  glance  questioned. 

"Norton!"  she  cried,  brokenly, 
"speak  to  me!  Only  speak  and  tell 
me  that  you  will  live!"  The  doctor 
stepped  outside  and  closed  the  door, 
softly. 

"Nelse!  Nelse!  My  wife!"  he 
whispered,  tenderly.  "I — can  tell — 
you — all — now,  dear.  I  can  explain — 
Anzetta  is " 

"I  don't  care  who  she  is!"  cried 
Nelse,  bursting  into  passionate  weep- 
ing. "I  don't  care  who  she  was,  either! 
She — must — must  have  been  a  mon- 
ster— to — to — come — between  you  and 
me !  I — I — forgive  you,  Norton !  Only 
live  and  give  me  my  place  in  your 
heart  again!" 

"My  God!"  said  Norton  solemnly, 
taking  her  suddenly  into  his  arms, 
"was  there  ever  another  woman  like 
this?" 

"Nelsie,  my  dear  girl,"  he  said,  un- 
steadily, "you  have  always  had  your 
place  in  my  heart,  and  fill  it  so  com- 
pletely that  no  other  woman  could 
ever  have  a  place  in  it.  The  one  se- 
cret I  kept  from  you  was  a  business 
secret,  but  it  is  the  last  one  I  shall 
ever  keep  from  my  wife.  'Anzetta'  is 
the  name  of  a  mine,  one  of  the  richest 
gold  mines  in  the  county.  It  belongs 
to  the  L.  N.  N.  N.  Co.  L  stands  for 
Lester,  N  for  Norton — and  Nelsie,  my 
sweetheart,  do  you  know  what  double 
N  stands  for?  It  stands  for  Nelse 
Norton,  dear.  I  put  your  name  in  for 
a  mascot!  It's  the  Lester,  Norton  & 
Nelse  Norton  Co.,  and  just  after  I 
bought  the  largest  part  of  it  from  Les- 
ter, the  stock  suddenly  went  up,  and 
it  has  made  us  very  rich." 

Nelse  was  sobbing  passionately  up- 
on his  breast,  and  in  the  remorse  and 
joy  and  love  of  that  moment,  words 
were  impossible  to  her.  But  Norton 
did  not  care  for  words ;  he  only  wanted 
his  wife — and  he  held  her  once  more 
against  his  heart. 


THE  CARUSO   SITUATION    AND    OUR 
OPERA    POLICY 


BY    ROBERT    GRAU 


IN  PASSING  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  recently,  I  was  at- 
tracted by  the  seeming  activity 
at  the  box-office,  although  the 
season's  inaugural  was  still  far  off. 

Entering  the  foyer,  I  heard  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  between  the 
"knight  of  the  box-office"  and  a  pros- 
pective subscriber: 

"Is  Caruso  going  to  sing  throughout 
the  coming  season?" 

"I  hope  so;  we  do  not  know  for 
sure,  but  no  guarantee  can  be  given, 
nor  can  we  state  that  money  will  be 
refunded." 

"Well,  don't  you  think  now,  that  the 
subscribers  have  been  'hurt'  as  far  as 
Caruso  is  concerned,  for  two  succes- 
sive seasons,  the  management  ought 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  pub- 
lic's protection,  at  least  for  those  who 
go  only  to  hear  Caruso  ?" 

"No;  we  are  not  informed  as  to  any 
policy  of  this  kind!' 

That  was  all  I  heard,  but  I  noticed 
that  two  ladies,  directly  behind  the 
one  who  had  catechised  the  "knight 
of  the  box-office,"  left  without  nego- 
tiating for  locations;  and  although  we 
will  hear  as  usual  that  the  subscription 
is  larger  than  ever,  despite  the  in- 
crease in  prices,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  tendency  to  hesitate  on  the 
part  of  many  old  subscribers,  though 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  many 
"newly-rich,"  who  come  forth  every 
year,  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  vacancies  in  boxes  or  stalls. 

Although  the  past  season  of  grand 
opera  ended  without  any  evidence  of 
discord  in  any  quarter,  the  keen  ob- 
server who  has  looked  beyond  to-mor- 
row, has  discovered  cause  for  much 


anxiety,  and  he  need  not  be  regarded 
as  a  pessimist,  in  view  of  the  facts. 

In  New  York,  the  season  of  1910- 
1911  was  assured  of  financial  success 
as  a  result  of  the  very  large  abono,  or 
subscription,  the  total  of  which 
amounted  to  nearly  $600,000,  or  two- 
thirds  of  what  is  required  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  season.  Moreover,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  advent  of 
Signer  Enrico  Caruso,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  fill  the  opera  house  to  its 
capacity  without  the  illustrious  tenor 
in  the  cast.  But  this  does  not  indicate 
that  the  public,  having  been  forced 
to  tolerate  the  absence  of  Caruso,  will 
respond  to  the  call  for  a  renewal  of 
their  subscriptions,  for  this  is  the 
third  successive  year  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  favorite  has 
been  in  doubt. 

Surely  it  is  a  weak  situation  when 
the  illness  of  one  artist  for  half  a  sea- 
son forces  an  operatic  regime  to  draw 
on  its  own  vitality  and  with  no  effort 
apparent  to  make  good  the  loss. 

Are  we  retrogressing  in  operatic 
endeavor?  If  not,  why  should  the 
repertoire  of  the  first  opera  house  in 
the  world  be  completely  upset  by  the 
illness  of  one  of  the  singers,  however 
important  he  may  be?  Why  was  not 
Anselmi  secured  to  replace  Caruso? 
Is  it  fair  to  the  subscribers  to  lean  on 
them,  just  because  they  are  obliged 
to  accept  Caruso's  illness  as  unavoid- 
able? Would  it  not  have  shown  a 
fine  spirit,  if  an  effort  had  been  made 
to  replace  the  vacancy?  Allessandro 
Bonci  has  been  available,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  great  help. 

It  is  surely  an  amazing  spectacle, 
but  nevertheless  not  an  edifying  one, 
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that  the  deficit  of  last  year's 
opera  was  prevented  from  being 
colossal  by  the  appearance  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  when  Caruso  was  incapaci- 
tated, of  a  pair  of  Russian  dancers. 
Financially  this  was  fine;  but  is  this 
evidence  of  an  era  of  artistic  progress 
in  grand  opera? 

It  is  recalled  that  the  end  of  Jean 
de  Reszke's  public  career  came  from 
just  such  a  condition  as  that  which 
Caruso  is  now  coping  with. 

How  much  we  have  to  blame  the 
phonograph  for  Caruso's  present  trou- 
ble may  never  be  known,  but  no  voice 
can  stand  the  strain  it  has  been  put  to, 
not  only  from  singing  in  opera  four  or 
five  times  a  week,  but  also  from  under- 
going the  nerve-racking  seances  requi- 
site for  the  proper  preservation  of  his 
vocal  records. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  great 
tenor's  voice  is  permanently  impaired 
is  indeed  a  serious  one,  but  that  the 
first  opera  house  in  the  world  should 
be  affected  by  even  such  a  catastro- 
phe is  simply  evidence  that  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  problem,  and  that 
problem  is :  "Where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  great  singers  for  the  next  genera- 
tion?" 

Do  not  forget  that  a  litt'le  over  a  de- 
cade ago  the  roster  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  included  the  follow- 


ing galaxy  of  stars:  Melba,  Calve, 
Eames,  Nordica,  Ternina,  Gadski, 
Lehman,  Schuman-Heink,  Homer, 
Mantelli,  the  two  de  Reszkes,  Plancon, 
Saleza,  Maurel,  Scotti,  Van  Rooy,  La 
Salle,  and  many  others  quite  as  well 
known.  Are  we  really  progressing 
in  this  field  of  endeavor,  when 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  with  an  entente  cor- 
diale  existing  between  the  directorate 
of  the  four  opera  houses,  that  the  loss 
of  one  singer  has  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  field  of  operatic  endeavor? 

Was  it  wise  to  remove  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  from  the  scene?  He  pro- 
vided an  incentive  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan directors ;  that  incentive,  now  lack- 
ing, has  resulted  in  much  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  while  the 
last  half  of  the  season  was  wholly  de- 
void of  the  brilliancy  indicated  by  the 
achievement  of  the  first  half. 

After  all,  are  the  problems  of  grand 
opera  to  be  solved  only  through  com- 
mercialized methods;  if  this  be  not 
true,  will  some  one  explain  how  the 
Metropolitan  a  decade  ago,  with  all 
of  those  great  singers  to  be  paid  big 
salaries,  dividends  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent  were  declared,  and  to- 
day a  deficit  is  avoided  or  encoun- 
tered, according  to  the  vocal  fitness  of 
one  great  singer? 


THE    GOLDEN    GATE 

BY    KEWNETH    GRAEME 

I  saw  this  eve  above  the  Western  strand, 

A  golden  sunset  cradled  in  a  dream 

Of  trembling  mist-built  sky.    Within  its  gleam 

I  saw  the  hills,  that  guarded  either  hand, 

Purple  and  crimson — an  enchanted  land 

Bathed  in  a  gold  that  mocked  the  rainbow's  beam. 

Silken  above  them  moved  a  slow  cloud-stream, 

And  o'er  the  waters  stretched  a  fluted  band. 

Then  did  I  question  as  it  sought  the  sun : 
Oh,  road  that  wanders,  wanders  while  I  wait, 
And  cannot  feel  that  life  has  yet  begun, 
Dost  thou,  too,  vanish?    Is  there  high  estate 
To  which  thou  leadest?    Is  there  prize  for  one 
Who  has  achieved — beyond  thy  Golden  Gate  ? 


PARADISE   BETTER   THAN  HONOLULU 

(A    sermon    delivered    by    Pastor    Russell    in    Hawaii) 
BT    C.    T.    RUSSliEL.,    Pastor    of   Brooklyn    and    London    Tabernacles 


"Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing?  Who 
hath  seen  such  things?  Shall  the  earth 
be  made  to  bring  forth  in  a  day?  or 
shall  a  nation  be  born  at  once?" — 
Isaiah  66:8. 

IN  MY  CHILDHOOD  days  every 
penny  I  could  save  was  devoted 
to  foreign  Missions.  The  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  the  Fiji 
Islands  were  prominent  before  the 
Christian  world  as  missionary  fields. 
I  remember  well  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civilized  government  in 
these  islands  was  hailed  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  text  I  have  chosen — 
"a  nation  born  in  a  day."  The  thought 
then  was  that  thus  speedily  the  world 
would  be  converted  and  the  glorious 
promises  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  ful- 
filled. How  earnestly  we  labored  and 
prayed,  "Thy  Kingdom  come,"  think- 
ing all  the  while  that  we  were  bring- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God  to  earth  and 
fulfilling  the  Lord's  Prayer! 

Alas!  we  are  having  a  rude  awak- 
ening from  such  dreams.  We  are  find- 
ing that  if  the  Kingdom  of  God  must 
be  established  by  human  power  it 
will  never  be  established.  We  are 
finding  that  the  world's  population  is 
doubling  every  century.  If  we  double 
our  missionary  enterprises  every  cen- 
tury, we  would  only  be  keeping  pace 
with  the  natural  increase  of  the  hu- 
man family.  Statistics  show  us  that 
there  are  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
heathens  to-day,  and  that  a  century 
ago  there  were  only  half  as  many. 
Alas!  those  missionary  hopes  of  ours 
have  gone  glimmering. 

But  the  awakening  has  done  us 
good;  it  has  taught  us  to  think  a  little. 
We  are  now  sensibly  inquiring:  Sup- 
pose we  should  convert  all  the  heathen 
and  make  the  whole  world  a  Christen- 
dom of  the  same  sort  that  we  have 
in  Europe  and  America!  What  then? 
Would  God's  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  done  in  heaven — perfectly?  Could 
we  thus  hope  to  bring  in  the  glorious 


conditions  prophesied,  in  which  not 
only  the  knowledge  of  God  would  fill 
the  whole  earth,  but  additionally 
every  knee  should  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  to  the  glory  of  God?  We  see 
that  such  hopes  would  be  worse  than 
foolish ;  they  would  be  ludicrous.  Thus 
our  awakening  has  done  us  good,  and 
sent  us  again  to  God's  Book  to  see 
wherein  we  erred  in  our  expectations. 

What  Say  the  Scriptures? 

The  disillusion  respecting  great 
works  of  our  own  humbled  us  before 
God  and  made  us  realize  our  depend- 
ence upon  Him  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  glorious  prophecies.  We  have 
read  our  Bibles  afresh.  We  have 
taken  from  our  minds  the  spectacles 
of  our  forefathers  with  the  color  and 
gloss  which  they  handed  down  to 
us.  They  are  now  reading  God's  Book 
in  its  own  light,  allowing  God 
to  be  His  own  interpreter,  and  Him- 
self to  make  it  plain.  And  what  do 
we  find?  Ah!  wonder  of  wonders! 
We  find  the  Divine  Plan  wider  and 
deeper  and  higher  than  we  had  ever 
dreamed. 

We  find  that  the  present  Age,  from 
Calvary  and  Pentecost  to  the  second 
coming  of  Jesus,  is  not  God's  time 
for  dealing  with  the  world,  opening 
their  blind  eyes  unstopping  their  deaf 
ears,  and  making  every  knee  to  bow 
and  every  tongue  to  confess.  It  is 
merely  His  time  for  the  gathering  out 
from  every  nation,  people,  kindred 
and  tongue  a  "little  flock"  of  such  as 
have  the  hearing  ear  and  the  appre- 
ciative heart,  to  become  the  Bride  of 
Christ  and  His  joint  heirs  in  His  glo- 
rious Kingdom,  the  establishment  of 
which  will  mean  the  blessing  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,  as  was  prom- 
ised to  Father  Abraham. 

Well  may  we  reason  that  if  our  God 
waited  for  four  thousand  years  before 
He  sent  His  Son  to  redeem  the  world, 
and  has  since  waited  two  thousand 
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more  for  the  selecting  of  the  Bride 
of  Christ,  He  must  intend  that  the 
great  Kingdom  of  His  Son,  the  Mes- 
sianic reign  of  a  thousand  years,  is 
to  do  a  great  work  for  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. Such  broad  foundations,  such 
deep-laid  plans  and  arrangements 
foretell  a  grand  and  glorious  outcome. 
Evidently  God's  Word  shall  be  ful- 
filled, which  He  spoke,  saying,  "My 
Word  that  goeth  forth  out  of  My 
mouth  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void; 
but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereunto  I  sent  it." 

And  the  Message  Went  Forth. 

The  message  went  forth  in  a  pri- 
mary sense  in  Eden,  when  God  de- 
clared that  eventually  "the  Seed  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head" — should  crush  evil. 

His  Word  went  forth  still  more 
distinctly  to  Father  Abraham,  as- 
suring him  that  he  would  have 
two  seeds,  two  posterities,  one  "as  the 
stars  of  heaven"  and  the  other  "as  the 
sands  of  the  seashore."  The  Church, 
with  Christ  her  Head,  constitutes  this 
heavenly,  starry  Seed  of  Abraham,  as 
saith  the  Apostle  (Galatians  3:16, 
29),  and  with  the  completion  of  the 
Church  will  come  the  secondary  bless- 
ing— the  development  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  as  the  sand  of  the  seashore 
for  multitude,  every  knee  bowing  and 
every  tongue  confessing,  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

But  this  secondary  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, the  earthly  seed,  is  to  receive  its 
blessing  from  the  Heavenly  Seed, 
hence  everything  waits  now  until  the 
Church  shall  have  been  completed — 
until  the  "very  elect"  shall  have  been 
gathered  "from  the  four  winds  of 
heaven" — until  all  the  followers  of 
Jesus  shall  have  been  changed,  "in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye," 
as  participants  in  the  First  Resurrec- 
tion. 

Then,  oh,  glorious  Day!  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  will  shine  forth — 
Christ  and  His  faithful  Bride — to 
chase  away  the  darkness,  ignorance 
and  superstition  from  the  world  and 


to  fully  enlighten  mankind  of  every 
nation,  people,  kindred  and  tongue. 
In  that  glorious  work  of  enlighten- 
ment the  natural  seed  of  Abraham 
will  have  a  blessed  share,  and  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob  and  all  the  Pro- 
phets shall  be  "Princes  in  all  the 
earth."  (Psalm  45:16),  perfect  men, 
representatives  of  the  glorious  Mes- 
siah and  His  Bride  in  the  earth,  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Law,  which  will 
go  forth  from  the  glorious  Christ,  in- 
visible to  men. 

Ah!  that  will  be  Earth's  Jubilee! 
As  in  olden  time,  in  the  Jubilee  year 
the  Israelites  returned  to  their  own 
possessions,  to  their  own  homesteads, 
so  in  the  Antitype,  only  the  latter  will 
be  still  more  grand:  The  human  fam- 
ily will  come  back  into  possession  of 
its  own — that  which  was  lost  by  sin 
and  its  penalty,  that  which  was  recov- 
ered by  Jesus,  that  which  will  be  re- 
stored by  resurrection  power  during 
the  Messianic  reign. 

The  Nation  Born  in  a  Day. 

But  what  about  our  text?  Did  we 
misinterpret  the  Divine  statement 
when  we  applied  it  to  the  acceptance 
by  a  people  of  civilization?  Ah! 
yes;  we  made  a  very  foolish  mistake; 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 
Our  misconceptions  blinded  us  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  that  Scrip- 
ture. What  then  does  it  mean?  How 
should  our  text  be  applied?  Ah,  Be- 
loved, that  Nation  to  be  born  in  a  day 
is  the  Church,  the  Holy  Nation,  of 
which  St.  Peter  spoke:  "We  are  a 
Royal  Priesthood,  a  peculiar  people, 
a  Holy  Nation."  (I  Peter  2:9.)  The 
begetting  of  this  Holy  Nation  began 
at  Pentecost,  and  has  continued  down 
through  the  succeeding  eighteen  cen- 
turies and  more.  The  birth  will  be  the 
resurrection. 

All  who  now  receive  the  begetting  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  reckoned  members 
of  this  Holy  Nation,  but  their  mem- 
bership in  it  is  dependent  upon  their 
faithfulness ;  as  we  read,  "To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me 
in  My  Throne."  The  present  life  is  to 
every  one  of  these  royal  priests,  or 
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priestly  kings,  as  we  may  choose  to 
express  it,  a  period  of  probation.  Will 
we  or  will  we  not  "make  our  calling 
and  election  sure  ?"  Not  at  the  begin- 
ning nor  at  the  time  of  our  consecra- 
tion is  the  matter  decided,  but  after 
we  "have  fought  the  good  fight  and 
finished  the  course"  and  won  the 
crown,  by  obedience  even  unto  death. 

For  nearly  nineteen  centuries  these 
royal  priests  have  been  testifying  for 
the  Lord,  each  in  his  turn.  For  all 
the  faithful  there  is  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness laid  up;  as  St.  Paul  said, 
"Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give 
me  at  that  day" — early  in  that  day  of 
Messiah,  in  the  resurrection  morning. 
All  these  have  a  part  in  the  First  Res- 
urrection and  will  be  members  of  that 
Holy  Nation,  that  royal  priesthood,  as 
we  read,  "Blessed  and  holy  are  all  they 
that  have  part  in  the  Chief  Resurrec- 
tion; on  such  the  Second  Death  hath 
no  power;  but  they  shall  be  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  unto  Christ,  and 
shall  reign  with  Him  a  thousand 
years." 

Thus  will  that  Holy  Nation  which 
God  has  been  gathering  and  electing 
during  the  nineteen  centuries,  out  of 
all  nations,  peoples,  kindreds  and 
tongues,  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  bond 
and  free,  be  born  in  a  day — come 
forth  perfect  and  complete,  the  Holy 
Nation  of  Divine  promise  which,  as 
God's  spiritual  Empire,  is  to  take  over 
the  control  of  the  world  for  a  thousand 
years  and  rule  it  in  righteousness  to 
free  all  from  the  power  of  Satan,  sin 
and  death,  and  to  lift  up  again  as 
many  as  are  willing  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  and  to  destroy  all 
who  love  unrighteousness  and  work 
iniquity. 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 

[  can  now  well  understand  why 
your  beautiful  island  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 
[  note  your  wonderful  climate,  and 
everything  which  co-operates  with  it 
to  bring  about  this  Paradise  likeness. 


I  say  to  myself,  How  gracious  is  our 
God!  Not  only  has  He  provided  a 
heavenly  Paradise  for  the  Church, 
that  they  should  be  sharers  with  their 
Lord  on  the  spirit  plane,  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature,  "far  above  angels, 
principalities  and  powers,"  but  how 
gracious  has  God  also  been  in  His 
provision  for  the  world  at  large — His 
promise  of  an  earthly  Paradise  for 
such  of  humanity  as,  when  brought  to 
a  knowledge  of  Himself  and  His  re- 
requirements,  shall  gladly,  heartily  ac- 
cept the  same! 

How  wonderful  is  the  Wisdom  and 
Power  of  God  by  which  He  can  make 
use  of  even  the  reign  of  sin  and  death 
to  teach  great  lessons,  both  to  angels 
and  men  respecting  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness  of  sin!  And  how  merciful 
and  gracious  is  the  arrangement  He 
has  made  that  when  this  reign  of  sin 
and  death  shall  have  accomplished 
His  intended  purposes,  He  will  bring 
it  to  an  end.  Those  twin  monarchs 
which  have  ruled  the  world  for  six 
thousand  years — Sin  and  Death  shall 
be  vanquished;  and  ultimately  every 
member  of  Adam's  race  shall  be  de- 
livered from  their  power.  For  the 
willing  and  obedient,  the  earthly  Para- 
dise, human  perfection,  the  image  of 
God  in  the  flesh,  is  to  be  the  reward 
— an  earthly  reward — and  for  the  re- 
bellious, the  Second  Death,  from 
which  there  will  be  no  redemption,  no 
recovery,  and  in  which,  thank  God! 
there  will  be  no  suffering,  for  they 
shall  perish  like  the  brute  beasts,  as 
St.  Peter  declares.— II  Peter  2:12. 

Restitution  Will  Bring  Real  Paradise. 

Much  as  your  Island  may  resemble 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  it  is  not  Paradise, 
and  cannot  be  Paradise  so  long  as  you 
have  sin  and  sorrow,  pain  and  death 
amongst  you.  One  of  the  first  objects 
that  greeted  my  sight  as  I  landed  was 
your  cemetery,  and  I  said:  "Oh,  yes, 
death  is  here,  and  everywhere — God's 
curse,  declaring  that  no  imperfect  be- 
ing may  live.  Well,  I  thank  God  for 
that,  too.  Centuries  of  life  with  im- 
perfection would  doubtless  be  too 
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much  for  us  to  have.  Far  better  is  it 
.as  Divine  Wisdom  has  arranged  it — 
a  birth,  a  struggle  for  existence,  a  bat- 
tle with  self  and  sin,  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  Devil,  and  then  a  falling 
asleep  in  death,  until  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection.  There  will  be  no 
consciousness  of  even  a  moment's  in- 
tervening until  the  glorious  day  shall 
have  dawned,  and  the  new  order  of 
things  shall  have  been  introduced  and 
established;  and  then  the  sleepers 
will  come  forth  to  see  a  brighter  side 
than  any  that  they  have  previously 
experienced  or  ever  heard  of. 

The  Kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son 
and  His  elect  Bride  will  be  in  power 
and  nothing  shall  hurt  or  destroy  in 
all  his  holy  Kingdom.  The  blessing 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  upon  man,  and 
his  earthly  dominion.  Restitution  in- 
fluences will  be  at  work  for  the  bring- 
ing of  everything  to  perfection — es- 
pecially for  the  bringing  of  man  up, 
up,  up  out  of  sin,  weakness,  degra- 
dation and  death  to  the  full  glory  of 
perfection  of  mind  and  body  and  vital- 
ity— the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
as  at  first,  before  sin  entered. 

Rich  and  Poor  and  Socialism. 

You  still  have  your  rich  and  poor; 
there  still  is  caste  amongst  the  children 
of  the  one  parentage;  but  when  the 
uplifting  influences  of  Messiah's 
reign  shall  have  done  their  work, 
these  things  will  all  be  in  the  past. 
"He  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne 
shall  say,  "Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new!"  In  that  glorious  time  there 
will  not  be  rich  and  poor,  there  will 
be  socialism  in  the  proper  sense,  as 
the  Scriptures  clearly  point  out;  they 
say,  "Every  man  shall  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig  tree; 
and  none  shall  make  him  afraid."  And 
again:  "They  shall  not  build  and  an- 
other inhabit,  they  shall  not  plant  and 
another  eat  the  fruit  thereof."  There 
will  be  no  tenantry,  no  landlordism 
then. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  be  inciting 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  con- 
ditions. In  many  respects  what  we 
have  to-day  is  the  very  best  possible 


thing  under  present  conditions — man's 
fallen  nature  and  selfish  temperament 
taken  into  consideration.  The  counsel 
of  God's  Word  is  that  all  who  trust  in 
Him  are  to  wait  for  Him  to  bring  in 
the  better  conditions.  Some  very  well 
intentioned  people  are  making  a  sad 
mistake;  just  as  the  morning  is  about 
to  dawn — about  to  bring  in  the  great 
blessings  of  restitution,  socialism, 
etc.,  they  blindly  look  in  another 
direction  and  declare  that  unless  they 
bring  socialism  to  pass  it  will  never 
come.  We  grant,  indeed,  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  expect  that  the  rich 
would  bring  about  the  wonderful 
changes  which  the  Bible  foretells — 
it  would  be  contrary  to  human  nature 
to  so  expect.  But  we  do  say  that 
those  who  think  to  bring  about  social- 
ism by  human  wisdom  and  human 
strength  are  deficient  in  wisdom.  They 
do  not  see  that  what  they  propose  is 
absolutely  impossible — their  eyes  are 
holden. 

The  Bible  alone  shows  us  what  will 
be  the  outcome  of  the  present  unrest 
and  selfishness  and  dissatisfaction. 
The  Bible  tells  that  what  will  start  as 
socialism  will  eventually  develop  into 
anarchy.  The  Bible  shows  that  those 
who  think  they  can  bring  in  the 
Messianic  blessings  by  carnal  weap- 
ons are  deluding  themselves — they 
will,  instead,  bring  upon  themselves, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rich,  the  great  and 
awful  trouble  which  the  Scriptures 
foretell  as  being  now  imminent — "a 
time  of  trouble  such  as  was  not  since 
there  was  a  nation."  (Daniel  12:1.) 
Our  Lord  Jesus  quoted  this  passage 
and  added  to  it  the  words,  "No,  nor 
ever  shall  be."  (Matthew  24:21.) 
Thank  God!  that  this  one,  great,  aw- 
ful conflict,  in  which  every  man's 
band  shall  be  against  his  neighbor 
and  against  his  brother,  will  be  the 
last.  It  will  be  so  awful  as  to  make 
the  entire  world  sick  of  strife,  of  sel- 
fishness, of  sin.  Thus  it  will  act  as  a 
great  plowshare  in  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind in  general,  to  break  the  hard- 
hearted and  to  turn  all  hearts  in  ex- 
pectation to  the  Lord  and  His  glorious 
Kingdom. 
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We  are  enabled,  herewith,  to  present  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
Panama-California  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Diego  in  1915,  from  the 
very  able  pen  of  Major  John  B.  Jeffery. 

Major  Jeffery  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  speak  upon  exposition  matters,  ow- 
ing to  that  degree  and  quality  of  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  in  a 
school  of  experience  enjoyed  by  few  living  men. 

He  organized  the  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  great  Chicago  Exposition,  with 
results  so  effective  that  he  was  in  turn  called  upon  to  repeat  the  same  in  the 
interests  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and  also  at  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis. 

Major  Jeffery  has  viewed  the  field  at  San  Diego,  and  his  careful  summa- 
tion of  the  well-developed  work  of  the  Panama-California  Exposition, 
where  he  has  outlined  the  work  of  publicity  along  the  lines  of  well- 
proven  experiences,  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  all  who  de- 
sire reliable  information  upon  the  subject  now  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind. — EDITOR. 


BY    MAJOR    JOHN    B.    JEFFERY 


TRAVELING    has    become  a 
luxury. 
That  it  is  more  pleasura- 
able  to  travel  than  to  arrive 
has  become  axiomatic.    If  there  be  any 
exception  found  to  this  rule,  then  the 
exception   has   the   very   marked   ad- 
vantage of  occupying  the  highest  pos- 
sible place  of  attraction. 

One  may  account  himself  favored 
above  other  men  who  may  truthfully 
say  that  he  has  proven  both  horns  of 
the  above  proposition  to  be  of  equal 


length.  Astonishing?  Perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  it  is  true. 

Should  you  wish  to  prove  this  state- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  that  you  will,  just 
come  with  me,  and  we  will  board  "The 
Angel,"  on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  at 
San  Francisco,  at  4:00  p.  m.,  and  get 
off  at  1 :10  the  next  day  at  San  Diego. 

Expositions  have  ever  held  for  me 
an  attraction  bordering  upon  fascina- 
tion. Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
St.  Louis,  Seattle,  have  each  in  turn 
given  expositions  commemorative  of 
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D.  C.  Collier,  President  of  the  Pan- 
ama-California Exposition  to  be  held 
in  San  Diego,  1915. 

world  epochs.  I  had  participated  in 
and  watched  each  of  these  great  move- 
ments from  inception  to  successful  and 
well  merited  fruition.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  feelings  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest that  I  set  out  with  my  associate, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Ferguson,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  the  Orient,  on  our  jour- 
ney to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  in  order 
that  I  might  ascertain  for  myself  to 
what  extent  the  experience  of  the  past 
in  handling  enterprises  of  such  vast 
magnitude,  could  be  woven  into  the 
creations  of  the  present. 

On  arrival  we  were  welcomed  by 
Colonel  D.  C.  Collier,  President  and 
Director-General  of  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition;  a  man  by 
nature  and  training  most  admirably 
fitted  for  the  responsible  position  to 
which  he  had  been  unanimously 
chosen.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was 
of  the  timber  from  which  leaders  are 


chosen  to  direct  important  movements. 
Alert,  persuasive,  direct,  resourceful, 
energetic  and  unswerving,  and  quite 
picturesque:  all  this  and  more  did  I 
read  in  the  moment  of  greeting. 

I  was  escorted  to  the  U.  S.  Grant 
Hotel,  a  palatial  building  constructed 
t'.pon  lines  of  the  most  modern  and  ap- 
proved hostelries  and  possessing  the 
best  improvements  known  to  modern 
architecture  and  construction.  This 
splendid  building  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $2,000,000.  I  was  as- 
signed ample  and  luxurious  quarters 
by  the  manager,  Mr.  James  H. 
Holmes,  who  spared  no  pains  to  ren- 
der my  visit  to  the  city  one  of  never- 
to-be-forgotten  pleasure. 

Here  I  was  delighted  to  meet  my 
old  friend,  the  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
formerly  a  member  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  Cabinet,  being  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  had  come  across 
from  his  home  at  Point  Loma  to  greet 
me  on  my  arrival.  This  was  very  ap- 
propriate to  the  work  I  had  in  mind, 
as  he  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  also  being  my 
banker  and  financial  adviser  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years  in  Chicago, 
where  he  and  I  had  worked  out  much 
of  the  detail  work  of  the  great  World's 
Fair  Exposition  together.  Through 
his  kindly  offices,  I  was  presented  to 
the  Hon.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  eighteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors ;  Joseph  W.  Sef ton, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  American 
National  Bank,  and  Vice-President  of 
San  Diego  Savings  Bank,  and  acting 
Director  General ;  G.  Davidson,  Chair- 
man Executive  Committee  and 
"Father  of  the  Exposition,"  President 
of  the  Southern  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  and  for  many  years  auditor  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway;  George  Burn-- 
ham,  vice-president  of  the  Exposition; 
Rufus  Choate,  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  numerous  others 
of  the  Exposition  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  directorate-r-sixteen  of 
them  are  bankers,  whose  aggregate 
fortunes  amount  to  over  $60,000,000. 

These   men   are   backing   President 
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Collier  in  everything  he  desires  to  do, 
and,  as  their  representative,  have  Jos. 
W.  Sefton,  Jr.,  as  Director-General, 
himself  a  trained  banker  and  business 
man,  who  answers  for  the  finances. 
The  treasury  contains  $2,500,000  for 
building  purposes.  The  directors  will 
handle  nearly  $10,000,000  before  the 
gates  of  the  Exposition  are  thrown 
open. 

I  fancied  that  I  should  be  enter- 
tained by  glowing  accounts — blue- 
print recitals  of  projected  enterprises 
— the  usual  prelude  to  engaging  upon 
undertakings  which  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars.  I  had  found  this  to  be  the 
condition  of  minds  of  individuals 
when  about  to  engage  in  some  momen- 
tous undertaking,  and  I  had  thought 
that  when  a  great  city,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  minds  of  thousands  of  men, 
was  to  be  brought  to  a  point  where 
they  could  act  in  harmony  and  that 
perfect  accord  which  is  the  primal 
necessity  for  assured  success,  and 
more  especially  in  matters  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  present  undertaking, 
that  the  period  of  adjustment  for 
definite  action  could  not,  in  the  well- 
ordered  succession  of  events,  have 
been  more  than  fairly  entered  upon, 
but  I  found,  greatly  to  my  astonish- 
ment, that  I  had  been  reckoning  by  a 
last  year's  calendar. 

I  had  fallen  into  the  period  of  con- 
cretion. There  was  not  a  spot  of  col- 
orless abstraction  to  be  met  with  any- 
where. I  had  traveled  hopefully  and 
found,  to  my  great  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure, that  it  was  better  to  arrive. 

The  aspect  of  the  city,  its  streets,  its 
plazas,  its  palatial  hostelries,  its  ar- 
tistic play  houses,  its  ample  and  in- 
vitingly well  distributed  parks,  its 
broad  and  smoothly  conditioned  drive- 
ways skirting  the  ocean,  and  the 
waters  of  its  magnificent  bay,  which 
rivals  the  harbors  of  the  world  for 
natural  capacity  to  accommodate  with 
safety  and  convenience  the  shipping 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe.  Upon  its  waters  lay 
at  anchor,  or  moved  with  swan-like 
grace,  shipping  and  pleasure  craft  of 


every  description,  while  here  and 
there  were  to  be  seen  the  low-lying 
greyhounds  of  the  sea,  with  masked 
batteries  which  command,  without 
speaking,  the  rule  of  peace  over  the 
trackless  approaches  to  our  shores, 
evidently,  for  the  most  part,  "Birds  of 
Passage,"  calling  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ments, and  to  view  for  themselves,  as 
had  I,  the  preparations  which  are  be- 
ing made  for  the  celebration  of  the 
world's  greatest  achievement  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  best  brain  and  hand 
of  man — the  Panama  Canal. 

The  conception  of  a  city  to  be  built 
for  the  appropriate  celebration  of  the 
world's  latest  and  greatest  undertaking 
— the  cutting  of  the  wall  of  separation, 
and  thus  joining  the  waters  of  the  two 
great  oceans  of  the  world — was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  "The  ideal  is  that 
which  now  is  not,  but  which  must 
eventually  come  to  be." 

I  found  that  the  "ideal"  of  San 
Diego's  Exposition  City  was  being 
spelled  out  and  created  by  the  saws 
and  hammers  of  hundreds  of  workmen, 
to  which  was  added  the  busy  hum  of 
machinery  mixing  the  concrete  for  the 
walls  of  the  Administration  Building, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  now  near- 
ing  completion,  as  are  also  the  Memor- 
ial Arch,  which  marks  the  entrance 
to  the  Exposition,  and  the  California 
State  Building;  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Buildings  are  under  pro- 
cess of  immediate  construction. 

The  Exposition  City,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  found  to  be  essentially 
idealistic,  and  of  a  character  reflected 
from  and  drawn  faithfully  to  express 
the  topography  and  spirit  of  the  vast 
domain  of  which  San  Diego  is  the 
natural  magnet;  this  has  justly  and 
most  appropriately  led  to  its  having 
been  called,  in  the  truest  sense  of  dis- 
tinguishment — unique. 

Southward  and  across  an  arm  of  the 
blue  waters  of  the  bay  appears  the 
world  famed  Hotel  del  Coronado,  its 
great,  rounded  domes  and  pinnacled 
minarets  arising  from  pleasure 
grounds  threaded  by  sanded  walks, 
which  wind  about  amid  such  a 
wealth  of  tropical  verdure  and  flower- 
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colored  attractions  as  to  cause  the 
heart  of  the  visitor  to  bound  with  the 
strength  of  the  wine  of  life  which  is 
here  pressed  to  the  lips  of  all,  from  the 
chalice  of  condition — a  draught  brewed 
from  air  and  wind  and  sun — Nature's 
response  to  man's  universal  craving 
for  strength  and  the  pleasures  that 
satisfy.  And  yonder,  Point  Loma — 
splendid  buildings,  delightful  grounds, 
and,  above  all,  the  unique  and  un- 
equaled  situation,  adorning,  as  it  does, 
an  arm  of  the  land  stretching  far  into 
the  waters — a  most  fitting  insignia  of 
Peace  set  at  the  jointure  of  the  two 
great  forces  of  the  earth — a  dream 
of  the  Orient  in  the  lap  of  the  Oc- 
cident. 

Glancing  along  the  shore  line  to  the 
south,  and  from  the  farthest  point  vis- 
ible, let  your  eye  travel  along  the 
natural  bow-line  of  vision  to  the  east- 
ward, and  then  on  until  you  have  com- 
pleted the  half-circle  to  the  north, 
where  it  again  rests  at  the  sea,  and  you 
will  have  bounded  the  nucleus  of  an 
empire  from  which  flows,  along  natural 
lines,  such  energies  of  production  and 
distribution  as  are  to  be  equaled  at 
no  other  point  upon  this  continent,  and 
this  is  true  for  the  very  obvious  rea- 
son that  Nature,  in  her  formation  of 
the  land  and  the  waters,  has,  once  and 
for  all,  determined  the  point  where 
great  industrial  centers  may  be  estab- 
lished and  developed,  with  the  mini- 
mum effort  on  the  part  of  man,  to  the 
point  of  meeting  the  normal  demands 
of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Such  is 
San  Diego. 

The  City  of  San  Diego  is  equipped 
with  transportation  facilities  which 
lead  with  despatch  to  the  most  diver- 
gent points,  constructed,  equipped  and 
conducted  in  a  manner  so  courteous 
and  complete  as  to  anticipate  even  the 
unexpressed  desires  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious traveler. 

The  plan  for  the  Exposition,  em- 
bracing about  400  acres,  is  approved 
as  to  general  features  by  President 
Collier,  with  the  understanding  that 
minor  changes  shall  be  made  to  meet 
exigencies  as  they  shall  arise.  This 
plan  shows  the  main  entrance  to  the 


Exposition  grounds  at  Laurel  and 
Park  avenue  on  the  west  side  of  Ca- 
brillo  Canyon.  A  causeway  and  bridge 
lead  to  the  east  side  of  the  canyon, 
where  rise  the  main  buildings  of  the 
Exposition,  surrounding  a  central  rec- 
tangular court.  From  the  gate  at  Lau- 
rel street  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
bridge  are  ornamental  plazas  and  es- 
planades, all  within  the  Exposition 
grounds.  The  entrance  to  the  central 
court  of  honor  is  through  this  group 
of  buildings. 

Leading  south  from  the  court  of 
honor  is  a  street  that  debouches  into 
a  rectangular  plaza,  rounded  on  the 
ends,  the  Plaza  de  las  Republicas 
America.  At  the  south  side  of  this 
plaza  is  the  huge  ethnological  building, 
a  structure  that  is  being  built  in  the 
old  Spanish-American  style,  with  a 
patio.  To  the  west  and  down  the  mesa 
from  this  building  are  the  State  and 
foreign  buildings. 

The  main  buildings,  being  on  the 
axis,  or  central,  line  of  the  bridge,  are 
grouped  around  these  formal  courts, 
and  include  the  California,  Art,  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  both  Liberal 
Arts  and  Machinery,  United  States 
Government  and  Mining  exhibit  build- 
ings. 

North  of  this  group  are  the  huge 
botannical  gardens  with  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  lath  house  ever  built. 
This  lath  house  contains  a  glass  sec- 
tion in  which  are  to  be  placed  all  the 
exotics  and  orchids  possible  to  gather 
in  the  interim  before  the  Exposition 
opens.  The  lath  house  will  be  some- 
thing like  600  feet  square  and  100 
feet  high,  with  a  central  court  for 
band  concerts,  fountains  and  other  fea- 
tures. Surrounding  it  are  the  planta- 
tions of  the  different  great  seed  houses 
of  the  world,  which  will  be  asked  to 
propagate  their  finest  flowers  in  tracts 
allotted  to  each  competitor  for  the  pur- 
pose. Here  are  also  the  outdoor  ex- 
hibits, such  as  those  from  the  recla- 
mation, conservation  and  forest  ser- 
vices of  the  government  and  the  great 
Indian  congress,  with  the  villages  and 
fields  of  the  aborigines,  cliff  dwellings 
and  pueblos. 
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Across  Spanish  Canyon  is  a  dam  im- 
pounding a  lagoon  used  as  an  auxiliary 
water  supply  for  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment, a  reservoir  of  50,000,000  gallons 
capacity,  with  a  head  of  210  feet  and 
a  pressure  at  D  street  of  something 
like  65  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Around  this  lagoon  are  grouped  orna- 
mental trees,  vines  and  flowers,  and  all 
connected  with  the  general  park  sys- 
tem as  a  permanent  feature. 

The  bridge  and  causeway,  which  are 
a  system  of  parked  esplanade  from 
Laurel  street  straight  into  the  center 
of  the  park,  are  permanent,  as  is  the 
lagoon  on  the  east  side  of  the  mesa  in 
Spanish  Canyon.  All  the  grading, 
street  and  road  work  are  so  arranged 
that  when  the  buildings  are  removed 
there  will  be  a  system  of  roads  and 
streets,  with  ornamental  centers,  lined 
and  surrounded  with  groves  of  trees 
and  flowering  bushes,  the  erstwhile 
foundation  spaces  being  sodded  with 
bluegrass,  irrigated  from  a  14- inch 
pipe  line  that  enters  the  park  on  the 
north  and  leads  to  the  south  end  of  the 
park,  where  it  connects  with  the  city 
water  mains.  The  sewer  system  is  laid 
to  connect  up  with  the  city  system. 

All  grading  and  street  work  under 
this  plan  are  a  part  of  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  park,  and  are  put 
in  with  that  idea  in  view,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Exposition  itself  at  all  times 
being  a  means  of  beautifying  the  park. 

The  buildings  so  far  approved  and 
under  construction  call  for  foundation 
space  to  the  extent  of  about  145  acres. 
Added  to  this  must  be  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  formal  gardens,  outdoor 
exhibits,  for  streets  and  courts,  the 
whole  space  requiring  about  400  acres. 
Added  to  other  advantages  is  that  of 
building  the  Exposition  on  compara- 
tively level,  high  ground.  The  section 
of  concessions  and  privileges,  "El  Ro- 
deo," is  on  level  ground,  where  the 
necessary  grading  is  little  more  than 
that  required  for  an  ordinary  country 
road  over  comparatively  level  ground. 

Architect  Goodhue  is  in  love  with 
the  new  plans,  and  has  begun  with  en- 
thusiasm to  perfect  the  ornamentation 
of  his  Spanish- American  buildings,  the 


director  of  works  having  outlined  the 
needs  as  finally  determined  by  the 
buildings  and  grounds  committee. 

The  Exposition  will  open  January 
1,  1915,  and  will  be  kept  open  the  en- 
tire year.  The  directors,  however,  have 
ordered  that  all  buildings  shall  be  fin- 
ished by  January  1,  1914,  one  year  in 
advance,  to  give  the  landscape  archi- 
tects and  gardeners  a  chance  to  grow 
the  palms,  ferns,  vines  and  flowering 
plants  over  the  buildings. 

All  architecture  and  all  ensembles 
of  architecture  and  landscape  are  in 
the  beautiful  Spanish  Colonial,  or 
"Mission"  style.  The  exposition  cov- 
ers the  Southwestern  United  States, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  it  is  in  those  countries  that  the 
Latin-American  architecture  grew  to 
its  greatest  beauty.  The  Exposition  is 
a  Mission  city  in  white,  cement  con- 
struction throughout,  set  in  a  Califor- 
nia landscape,  the  most  beautiful  that 
can  be  devised. 

Features  of  the  Panama-California 
Exposition  are  a  world  congress  of  In- 
dian tribes,  gathered  from  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  to  the  Yukon  River;  ex- 
hibits from  the  United  States  reclama- 
tion, forestration,  conservation  and  im- 
migration bureaus ;  archaeological 
material,  the  most  complete  ever  gath- 
ered in  America,  covering  the  entire 
American  continent;  ethnology,  em- 
bracing all  the  peoples  that  ever  lived 
on  the  continent,  the  ancient  ruins  and 
relics,  the  beautiful  and  unique  and 
striking  things  from  all  these  coun- 
tries, reciting  the  history  of  the 
aborigines  of  America  back  to  the  re- 
motest known  and  legendary  times, 
discovery  and  conquest  of  America, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  opportunity,  the 
opportunity  that  has  come  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  Americas  through 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Nearly  every  Latin-American  gov- 
ernment has  replied  favorably  to  re- 
quests for  participation,  and  are 
awaiting  an  official  visit  from  the  Ex- 
position management  to  determine  the 
character  and  scope  of  their  partici- 
pation. Now  that  the  buildings  are 
under  way,  these  visits  will  be  made  at 
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once.  In  addition  to  these  are  the 
Southwestern  States  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  Commissioner-at- 
Large  John  A.  Fox  is  now  making  a 
careful  tour  arranging  for  their  par- 
ticipation. 

The  only  limitation  placed  on  ex- 
hibits is  that  they  shall  be  absolutely 
unique  and  different  from  anything 
that  has  ever  been  shown  before.  The 
Exposition  is  so  attractive  from  its 
natural  beauty  of  location,  almost  ex- 
actly similar  to  Naples  Bay,  from  its 
architecture  and  from  its  decoration 
that  nothing  but  the  highest  class  of 
exhibits  will  be  admitted.  Everything 
must  be  process  to  show  Opportunity. 
There  is  a  model  one-acre  farm.  There 
will  be  a  Navajo  squaw  weaving  a 
blanket,  and  an  Oaxaca  weaving  a  se- 
rape;  a  Maya  making  a  Panama  hat, 
and  an  Araucanian  modeling  pottery; 
but  there  will  not  be  one  single  shelf 
full  of  canned  or  bottled  goods  on  ex- 
hibition through  the  whole  of  the 
Panama-California  Exposition.  •  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  will  show  a  tea  garden 
of  Ceylon,  with  tea  growing,  pickers 
gathering  the  crop,  working  the  tea 


and  packing  it,  but  Sir  Thomas  en- 
gages to  remove  every  tin  from  the  ex- 
hibit as  fast  as  it  is  packed  and  sealed. 
While  his  workers  are  exciting  wonder 
at  the  Exposition  grounds,  Sir  Thomas 
will  be  piloting  one  of  his  famous 
Shamrocks  in  yacht  races  off  the 
harbor. 

The  grand  bodies  of  the  Masonic 
Order  are  making  ready  to  dedicate 
with  pomp  and  ceremony  the  Memorial 
Arch  in  the  month  of  April,  1912.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Order  of  Pan- 
ama, a  great  and  beautiful  pageant  is 
being  prepared,  which  will  take  place 
in  the  month  of  July,  1912,  that  is  ex- 
pected to  excel  the  famous  Mission 
pageant  of  1911. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  best 
judges  of  exposition  work  in  the  past, 
after  having  given  full  and  careful 
attention  and  inspection  to  the  general 
plans,  and  the  projected  work  already 
in  active  process  of  completion,  it  is 
confidently  predicted  that  the  San 
Diego  Panama-California  Exposition 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  expositions  ever 
given  to  the  world. 


WATER.  WATER    EVERYWHERE.' 


BY     LINDEN    L.     BOONE 


WHEN  one  stands 
upon  the  heights  of 
Point  Loma  and 
looks  across  the 
placid  water  of  San 
Diego  Bay,  he  has 
in  view  the  snow- 
capped mountains  in 
the  distance,  an  amphitheatre  roll- 
ing a  hundred  miles  away,  and 
sees  before  him  a  fleet  of  war- 
ships at  anchor,  merchant  ships  at 
the  wharves  in  front  of  the  city,  a 
steamer  passing  the  entrance  at  Ballast 
Point,  he  is  wont  to  exclaim,  "What 
grandeur,  what  magnificence,  what  a 
panorama !" 

When  he  inhales  the  balmy  ozone  of 


the  Pacific  and  realizes  that  the  cli- 
mate of  the  region-  where  he  stands 
is  the  most  pleasant  and  equable  of 
any  place  in  the  known  world,  he  i 
wont  to  further  exclaim,     "What 
dwelling  place  for  man !  Why  does  no 
all  mankind  come  here  to  live?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  would 
be  that  there  is  not  room  enough  for 
all,  but  the  number  who  may  and  will 
come  to  reside  in  this  favored  region 
is  limited  only  by  its  water  supply. 

The  mountains  back  of  San  Diego 
rise  to  elevations  varying  from  3,500 
to  6,500  feet.  The  slope  to  the  ocean 
is  very  rapid,  the  crest  of  these  moun- 
tains being  only  forty  miles  from  the 
sea  as  the  crow  flies.  During  the  rainy 


The  famous  Sweetwater  Dam,  built  of  solid  masonry  120  feet  high. 


season,  which  is  about  half  the  year, 
these  streams  are  frequently  torrents, 
but  during  the  dry  season  they  are 
mostly  dried  up  before  reaching  the 
ocean. 

San  Diego's  water  supply  must  de- 
pend almost  altogether  upon  the  con- 
servation of  these  waters.  The  means 
of  conservation  are  reservoirs  made  by 
damming  the  streams.  These  reser- 
voir sites  are  numerous  and  only  from 
ten  to  forty  miles  from  the  city.  In 
this  respect  the  region  around  Los  An- 
geles is  not  so  fortunate,  for  after 
searching  for  years  for  reservoir  sites, 
that  city  was  finally  compelled  to  go 
to  Owen's  River,  226  miles  away,  and 
across  a  range  of  mountains,  to  pro- 
cure a  water  supply  thought  to  be  ade- 
quate to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
city. 

Commencing  at  the  north  boundary 
of  San  Diego  County  and  going  to  the 
south  boundary  there  are  the  follow- 
ing important  streams :  Temecula,  San 
Luis  Key,  Pamo  and  Santa  Ysabel, 
San  Diego,  Sweetwater,  Cottonwood 
and  Otay.  The  statistics  of  the  U.  S. 


Geological  Survey  as  to  the  run  off  or 
flow  of  water  capable  of  being  con- 
served have  not  been  prepared  as  to 
all  these,  but  the  report  for  the  year 
1906  gives  some  of  them  as  follows: 

San  Luis  Key 46,000,000  gallons 

Santa   Ysabel    20,000,000  gallons 

San  Diego   22,000,000  gallons 

Sweetwater    6,000,000  gallons 

Cottonwood    20,000,000  gallons 

Temecula  is  not  given,  but  is 
thought  to  be  about  the  same  as 
Santa  Ysabel. 

The  statistics  prepared  by  the  gov- 
ernment engineers  may  be  taken  as 
an  average,  but  in  some  years  the 
run-off  is  much  greater.  According  to 
the  records  of  the  San  Diego  Flume 
Company,  thirty-nine  billion  gallons 
of  water  passed  over  its  solid  masonry 
diverting  dam  and  flowed  through  the 
city  of  San  Diego  into  the  sea  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  of  1905. 

The  writer  has  seen  a  stream  two 
feet  deep  flowing  over  the  top  of 
Sweetwater  Dam  for  its  full  width  of 
369  feet. 


Lower  Otay  Lake,  the  present  source  of  San  Diego's  water  supply,  capacity 

thirteen  billion  gallons. 


The  present  actual  development  of 
water  tributary  to  San  Diego  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  four  southerly  streams. 
On  the  San  Luis  Rey  there  is  a  small 
development  which  supplies  Escon- 
dido,  having  a  storage  reservoir  in 
Bear  Valley,  present  capacity  1,500,- 
000,000  gallons,  which  may  be  in- 
creased to  5,000,000,000  gallons.  The 
San  Diego  River  watershed  now  has 
only  two  small  reservoirs,  one  located 
at  Cuyamaca,  4,600  feet  above  sea 
level,  capacity  3,700,000,000  gallons, 
and  the  other  at  La  Mesa,  450  feet 
above  sea  level,  capacity  500,000,000 
gallons.  The  Sweetwater  system  has 
a  dam  115  feet  high,  making  a  lake 
capable  of  storing  11,600,000,000  gal- 
lons, 110  feet  above  sea  level  at  the 
outlet.  The  greatest  actual  develop- 
ment has  been  upon  the  combined  Cot- 
tonwood  and  Otay  systems,  made  by 
John  D.  Spreckels  and  brother. 

Value  of  Present  Developments. 

The  value  of  these  developments  is 
placed  at  $5,000,000.  It  is  from  this 
system  that  the  city  obtains  its  pres- 


ent supply,  which  in  purity  is  as  good 
as  the  best  in  the  world.  No  other 
city  enjoys  the  use  of  filtered  water  for 
all  purposes.  This  water  has  been 
pronounced  by  eminent  chemists  to 
be  as  pure  as  the  best  of  any  water 
supply  for  any  considerable  popula- 
tion. The  system  consists  of  three 
reservoirs  already  built,  one  building 
and  another  in  the  future  when  needed. 
The  largest  of  these  dams  is  Morena. 
It  is  at  an  elevation  of  3,100  feet  above 
sea  level,  267  feet  high  from  bottom 
of  foundations,  300  feet  thick  at  base, 
16  feet  thick  at  top,  and  550  cubic  feet 
along  the  crest,  took  five  years  to 
build,  contains  306,000  cubic  yards  of 
masonry,  and  cost  Mr.  Spreckels 
$1,500,000.  It  backs  the  water  for 
four  miles  through  Morena  Valley, 
forming  a  picturesque  mountain  lake 
capable  of  holding  15  million  gallons 
of  water.  This  dam  has  so  recently 
been  constructed  as  not  yet  to  have 
made  a  winter's  catchment. 

It  is  the  largest  structure  of  this 
character  in  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  Dam  above 


Top  to  Bottom — Sweetwater  Valley;  between    Escondido     and     Ramona; 
Valley;  Detrick's  Pine  Hill  apple  ranch,  and  La  Mesa. 
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Phoenix,  Arizona,  which  is  280  feet 
high,  has  340,000  cubic  yards  of 
masonry,  and  cost  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment $3,468,000. 

Lower  down  the  Cottonwood  stream 
is  the  Barrett  Dam,  1,000  feet  eleva- 
tion, now  in  process  of  construction, 
but  not  built  higher  than  necessary  to 
be  used  as  a  diverting  dam  to  take 
the  water  down  over  the  divide  1,400 
feet  elevation,  through  Dulzura  Pass, 
into  the  watershed  of  lower  Otay.  At 
the  lower  Otay  is  a  dam  130  feet  in 
height,  outlet  400  feet  elevation,  with 
an  impounding  capacity  of  13,000,000,- 
000  gallons.  At  upper  Otay,  550  feet 
elevation,  there  is  a  dam  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000,000,000  gallons,  cap- 
able of  being  increased  to  5,000,000,- 
000.  In  upper  and  lower  Otay  reser- 
voirs there  is  now  impounded  at  the 
close  of  the  dry  season  of  1911  nine 
billions  of  gallons,  or  enough  water 
on  the  basis  of  present  consumption  of 
100  gallons  per  person,  per  day,  to 
supply  the  present  needs  of  San  Diego 
for  five  years,  even  though  not  an- 
other drop  of  rain  should  fall  during 
that  period  of  time,  except  sufficient 
to  offset  evaporation.  When  you  con- 
sider that  the  average  rainfall  at  San 
Diego  is  ten  inches  on  the  coast  com- 
pared with  forty  inches  in  the  moun- 
tains, there  is  no  present  danger  of 
failure  of  water  supply,  and  no  danger 
until  its  population  is  many^  times  the 
present. 


Prospective  Development. 

Several  companies,  realizing  that  the 
demand  for  water  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing with  the  enormous  growth  of  San 
Diego  and  the  communities  immedi- 
ately tributary,  to  it,  have  entered  the 
field  and  are  taking  up  the  undevel- 
oped possibilities.  The  owners  of  the 
partially  developed  San  Diego  River 
system  are  contemplating  new  dams. 
Others  have  plans  for  the  storage  of 
the  winter's  floods  on  other  systems. 
Without  going  into  detail,  I  will  state 
the  possibilities  of  storage  on  the 
streams  not  yet  harnessed  by  dams. 


Locat'n 


Eleva'n     Ht.  of  Dam 
Ft.  Ft. 


C'p'c'y  in 
Gallons 


San  Luis  Key... 2613 

Pamo    803 

Santa    Maria    ..1300 
Pine    Valley    ...3700 

Barrett     1600 

San  Diego 700 

Temecula    1100 


100    63,000,000,000 


185 
80 
125 
175 
165 
150 


16,000,000,000 
.3,000,000,000 
6,000,000,000 
15,000,000,000 
20,000,000,000 
10,000,000,000 


These  are  not  the  limits  of  height. 
All  these  dams  may  be  carried  to  such 
heights  as  to  impound  every  gallon 
of  water  which  may  flow  down  the 
stream  in  years  of  greatest  freshets. 
As  an  example  of  this  development, 
take  the  Sweetwater  Dam.  At  first  it 
was  90  feet  high,  capacity  6,000,000,- 
000  gallons.  It  was  subsequently 
raised  to  115  feet,  and  capacity  in- 
creased to  11,600,000,000  gallons. 

With  these  dams  all  raised  to  a  suffi- 
cient height  to  take  the  full  amount  of 
the  flow  in  flood  years,  it  is  safe  to 
say   that  the   average   annual   catch 
ment  would  be  equal  to  the  govern- 
ment reports  for  1906  as  above  given 
By  building  the  dams  of  such  heigh 
as  to  save  the  greatest  floods,  a  supply 
will  be  left  over  from  such  years  to 
help  out  the  dry  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tha 
the  reservoirs  already  constructed  havt 
an  impounding  capacity  of  45  billion.- 
of  gallons,  and  those  which  may  tx 
developed,  133  billions  of  gallons. 

The  run-off  of  the  streams  of  th< 
Western  slope  of  San  Diego  County 
according  to  government  reports  am 
other  sources  of  information,  if  al 
conserved,  will  take  care  of  a  cit> 
population  of  4,000,000. 

Allowing  the  suburban  populatior 
sufficient  for  domestic  supply  and  tc 
irrigate  300,000  acres,  which  is  prob 
ably  the  maximum  capable  of  beinj 
irrigated,  there  would  still  be  sufficien 
for  an  urban  population  of  2,000,000. 

Of  course  this  maximum  of  develop 
ment  will  probably  never  be  reachec 
but  the  figures  are  given  merely  to  il 
lustrate  what  may  be  done  when  th 
necessity  arises. 

This  conservation  should  be  mad 
at  least  seven  years  in  advance  c 
actual  needs,  so  as  to  afford  a  chanc 
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for  storage  of  the  run-off  of  one  or 
more  extremely  wet  seasons,  and  all 
dams  should  be  built  sufficiently  high 
lo  catch  the  maximum  flow.  With 
water,  San  Diego  expects  to  make  the 
ideal  spot  of  the  earth. 

It  is  the  perfection  of  climate,  the 
Elysium  that  Homer     dreamed     of — 


that  place  on  the  west  of  the  earth, 
near  the  ocean,  a  happy  land  where 
there  is  neither  sleet  nor  cold,  and  al- 
ways fanned  by  the  delightful  breezes 
of  Zephyrus.  Hither  favored  heroes 
like  Menelaus  pass  without  dying,  and 
live  happily  under  the  rule  of  the  just 
Rhadamanthus. 


THE    CLIMATE  OF  THE  OPEN    DOOR 


BY    FORD    A.    CARPENTER,    U.    S.    Weather    Bureau 


ONCE  in  a  while  the     winter 
tourist  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia visiting  San  Diego  hap- 
pens on  this  sign,  hung  con- 
spicuously on  shop  doors: 


OPEN. 


I  venture  to  say  that  unless  some 
resident  enlightens  him,  or  he  should 
perchance  change  his  place  of  resi- 
dence to  San  Diego,  this  little  sign 
will  puzzle  him.  "Why  should  such  a 
sign  be  necessary?  Aren't  store  and 
shop  doors  always  supposed  to  be 
open  during  business  hours?"  In  San 
Diego  not  only  are  the  shop  doors  all 
ready  to  be  opened,  but,  except  for  a 
few  days  in  winter,  both  doors  are 
usually  swung  wide  open.  This  sim- 
ple fact  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
climate,  for  not  in  many  places  will 
the  cold  or  heat,  the  wind,  dust,  rain, 
sleet  or  snow,  mosquitoes  or  flies,  per- 
mit the  wide-open  door.  It  has  re- 
mained for  that  veteran  medical  cli- 
matologist,  Dr.  Hare,  in  his  Textbook 
of  Practical  Therapeutics,  12th  edition, 
1907,  to  epitomize  the  climate  when  he 


says:  "San  Diego — a  place  where 
there  is  virtually  perpetual  summer." 
The  chief  cause  of  San  Diego's 
salubrity  of  climate  lies  in  its  latitude. 
Other  causes  are:  Its  location  to  the 
leeward  of  the  ocean ;  its  distance  from 
the  eastward-moving  storms  of  the 
northern  coast;  and  the  absence  of 
mountains  close  to  the  sea.  The  lati- 
tude gives  San  Diego  temperate  cli- 
mate ;  the  proximity  to  the  sea  an  equa- 
bility of  temperature;  the  distance 
from  the  storm  tracks  its  freedom  from 
high  winds  and  rough  weather;  and 
the  absence  of  mountains  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  contributes  to  in- 
frequent clouds,  fog  and  rain. 

The  Velo  Cloud. 

The  "velo  cloud"  was  doubtless  an 
old  term,  even  before  the  glorious  days 
of  gold,  that  early  Overland  Monthly 
contributors  loved  to  dwell  upon.  Bret 
Harte  must  have  used  it  in  his  early 
writings  for  this  magazine,  when  he 
was  its  editor,  and  the  veteran  poet  of 
the  Sierras,  that  grand  old  man  of 
California,  Joaquin  Miller,  doubtless 
incorporated  this  musical  Spanish 
word  in  his  earlier  melodies.  The  velo 
cloud  is  the  chief  characteristic  cloud 
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A  waterfall,  Morena  Creek. 

of  the  San  Diego  bay  region.  The  full 
name  for  this  very  common  cloud  is 
"el  velo  de  la  luz,"  or  "the  veil  that 
hides  the  light."  And  a  summer  cloud 
in  San  Diego  is  the  common  cloud  of 
the  year,  for  summer  should  be  under- 
stood as  covering  all  the  year  except- 
ing November,  December,  January  and 
February,  and  it  would  not  take  a  very 
strong  imagination  to  reckon  these  four 
months  as  spring-time.  Now  the 
screening  of  this  region  from  the  sun's 
rays  is  so  thoroughly  accomplished 
that  during  a  normal  day  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  velo  cloud  about 
10  o'clock,  the  sky  clearing  shortly  af- 
terwards and  remaining  free  from 
clouds  until  about  sunset.  That  the 
velo  cloud  is  an  effective  sun  shield 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
July  maximum  temperature  since 
weather  observations  began  shows  an 
average  of  78  degrees. 

One  Hour  Per  7 ear  Above  Ninety 
Degrees. 

Since  the  beginning  of  meteorologi- 
cal records,  the  temperature  has  aver- 
aged one  hour  per  year  above  90  de- 


grees. Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures were  101  and  32  degrees. 

San  Diego  has  one  of  the  longest 
meteorological  records  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Observations  were 
begun  shortly  after  Fremont  raised  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  at  Old  San  Diego 
over  sixty  years  ago,  and  ever  since 
then,  officials  of  the  government  have 
continued  the  meteorological  work.  An 
examination  of  this  excellent  record 
shows  that  during  this  period  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  temperature 
averaged  61.4  degrees.  The  warmest 
year,  1887,  averaged  63.8;  the  coldest 
year,  that  of  1880,  averaged  58.5. 

Yearly  temperatures  are  misleading, 
as  it  requires  only  a  warm  summer  and 
a  cold  winter  to  give  as  favorable  a 
record  as  that  of  San  Diego  with  a 
warm  winter  and  a  cool  summer.  For 
example,  the  annual  temperature  of  a 
city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  only 
5  degrees  lower  than  San  Diego,  but  it 
reports  63  days  of  temperature  above 
90  degrees,  and  96  days  below  32  de- 
grees, while  during  the  same  year  San 
Diego  had  but  one  day  when  the  tem- 
perature reached  90  degrees,  and  on 
no  day  did  it  reach  32  degrees.  The 
temperature  has  exceeded  90  degrees 
twenty-five  times  in  40  years,  and  has 
never  gone  below  32  degrees.  Owing 
to  the  nearness  to  the  ocean,  the  varia- 
tion in  temperature  is  slight,  averaging 
about  11  degrees  from  the  highest  dur- 
ing the  day  to  the  lowest  at  night.  The 
change  in  average  temperature  from 
day  to  day  is  less  than  two  degrees. 

Cause  of  Warm  Winters  and  Cool 
Summers. 

The  northern  storms  seldom  take  a 
course  far  enough  south  to  influence 
the  weather  conditions  of  San  Diego 
for  the  reason  that  the  "high"  areas, 
or  the  regions  of  high  barometer,  pre- 
vent their  doing  so.  The  average  path 
of  the  high  areas  (the  great  fair 
weather  eddies  of  the  atmosphere)  is 
along  the  southwest  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, entering  about  the  latitude  of 
Point  Conception.  These  high  areas 
usually  tend  to  deflect  the  storms  east- 
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ward,  but  whenever  a  storm  has  suffi- 
cient energy  to  affect  the  weather  in 
San  Diego,  the  incoming  high  area 
prevents  its  long  duration.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  average  duration  of 
rainy  weather  is  less  than  one  day, 
and  that  winds  exceeding  25  miles 
per  hour  last  but  a  total  of  a  few  hours 
each  year. 

The  Seabreeze  keeps  San  Diego  cool 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  The 
wind  averages  five  miles  per  hour 
throughout  the  year.  The  highest 
velocity  ever  known  was  40  miles  per 
hour. 

Rainfall   Light   on   Coast,   Heavy    in 
the  Mountains. 

The  rainfall  is  light  in  San  Diego, 
approaching  desert  amounts,  but  in- 
creasing at  a  regular  ratio,  according 
to  elevation,  reaching  the  maximum 
amount  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  total  number  of  days  in 
the  year  with  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
averages  38 ;  with  one  hour  or  more  of 
dense  fog,  15.  For  a  marine  climate, 
San  Diego  has  relatively  dry  air,  aver- 
aging 72  per  cent,  and  comparing  fav- 
orably with  interior  cities.  The  humid- 
ity is  constant  during  usual  tempera- 
tures, but  whenever  the  temperature  is 
above  70  degrees  in  summer  or  below 
50  degrees  in  winter,  the  relative 
humidity  is  lowered  proportionately. 
For  example,  the  rather  unusual  tem- 
perature of  90  degrees  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  relative  humidity  of 
from  20  to  10  per  cent. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  is  ten 
inches;  back  from  the  coast  the  rain- 
fall increases  to  over  40  inches.  It  is 
in  this  well-watered  region  that  the 
magnificent  water  supply  of  San  Diego 
is  located. 

The  two  cardinal  features  of  San 
Diego  climate  which  leave  a  lasting 
impression  on  both  residents  and  visi- 
tors alike  are  the  regularity  of  the 
winds  and  the  constancy  of  the  sun- 


shine. The  land-and-sea  breeze  finds 
its  best  illustration  here.  The  brisk 
daylight  winds  are  from  the  sea,  and 
blow  from  the  south,  southwest,  west 
and  northwest,  while  the  light  night 
winds  are  from  the  land,  and  blow 
from  the  north,  northeast,  east  and 
southeast.  Thus  in  every  normal  day 
we  have  winds  from  every  point  of  the 
compass. 

San  Diego  has  356  Days  of  Sunshine 
in  a  Year. 

The  period  of  greatest  sunshine  is 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  and  the  months  of  least 
sunshine  are  May,  June  and  July. 

The  sun  shines  on  an  average  of  356 
days  a  year.  The  automatic  sunshine 
recorder  shows  that  for  22  years  there 
has  been  an  average  of  nine  days  a 
year  without  one  hour  or  more  of  sun- 
shine. 

Although  the  writer  has  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  weather  for 
the  past  sixteen  years  in  San  Diego, 
having  been  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  office  during 
that  period,  he  feels  that  no  word  of 
his  could  carry  the  weight  of  convic- 
tion as  would  the  calm,  dispassionate 
opinion  of  his  former  Chief,  General 
A.  W.  Greely,  who,  when  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  and  head  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Service,  said :  "The  American 
public  is  familiar  on  all  sides  with 
elaborate  and  detailed  statements  of 
the  weather  at  a  thousand  and  one  re- 
sorts. If  we  may  believe  all  we  read 
in  such  reports,  the  temperature  never 
reaches  the  eighties,  the  sky  is  flecked 
with  just  enough  cloud  to  perfect  the 
landscape,  the  breezes  are  always 
balmy,  and  the  nights  ever  cool.  There 
is  possibly  one  place  in  the  United 
States  where  such  conditions  obtain — 
a  bit  of  country  about  forty  miles 
square  at  the  extreme  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  which  San 
Diego,  California,  is  located." 


THE    HARBOR    OF    SAN    DIEGO 


BY    EDWIN     M.     CAPPS,     Supervising    Engineer 


WHEN  IT  IS  realized  that 
there     are     in      United 
States  territory    on    the 
Pacific  Coast  but  four,  or 
possibly  five  harbors,  for  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles,  and  it  is  further 
realized  that  the  bay  of  San  Diego  is 
the  first  and  last  port  of  call  in  the 
United  States  for  ships  arriving  from 
and  departing  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
one  can  scarcely  overestimate  the  tre- 
mendous importance  and  possibilities 
of  this  port,  both  for  commercial  as 
well  as  for  naval  purposes. 

This  bay  is  capable  of  being  devel- 
oped into  a  magnificent  commercial 
entrepot  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Located  as  it  is  in  a  zone  of  perpetual 
summer,  free  from  violent  storms,  it 
may  be  entered  with  perfect  safety, 
both  by  day  or  night,  and  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  by  the  largest  vessels  ply- 
ing the  sea. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  realized  that 
with  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  the  flood  gates  of  commerce 
would  be  opened  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  Orient,  and  that  San  Diego,  to 
grasp  a  large  portion^  of  this  traffic, 


must  be  in  a  position  to  offer  to  the  im- 
porter, manufacturer  and  commission 
merchant  the  most  seductive  induce- 
ments to  locate  upon  this  bay. 

San  Diego  must  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  a  better  proposition  to  these  mer- 
chants of  commerce  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere.  She  realized  that  a  great 
distributing  center  for  this  southwest- 
ern section  will  be  created  the  moment 
the  canal  is  completed,  and  when  once 
established  it  would  be  permanent. 
She  therefore  must  not  lose  this  op- 
portunity. The  key  to  the  situation, 
she  realized,  was  the  municipal  owner- 
ship of  her  waterfront.  This  much- 
desired  wish  was  accorded  her  by  a 
recent  act  of  the  legislature. 

In  compliance  with  her  agreement 
with  the  State,  an  election  was  held 
and  $1,000,000  voted  for  the  first  unit 
of  improvement  of  her  harbor,  along 
the  most  modern  and  approved  designs 
known  to  maritime  cities. 

When  this  initial  improvement  is 
completed,  there  will  have  been  re- 
claimed sixty  acres  of  tide  land ;  there 
will  have  been  constructed  twenty-six 
hundred  linear  feet  of  reinforced  con- 
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crete  seawall,  and  a  reinforced  con- 
crete pier  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
in  width,  and  eight  hundred  feet  in 
length. 

Upon  this  pier  will  be  erected  a  steel 
warehouse  eighty  feet  in  width  and 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
in  length.  Four  railway  tracks,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  pier,  will  be  pro- 
vided for  facilitating  the  trans-ship- 
ment of  through  freight. 

This  pier  will  provide  sixteen  hun- 
dred feet  of  dockage,  with  a  depth  of 
water  at  low  tide  of  thirty-five  feet, 
sufficient  for  the  berthing  of  the  largest 
deep  sea  vessels.  The  sea  wall  will 
furnish  about  twenty-six  hundred  lin- 
ear feet  of  berth  room  for  local  coast 
craft. 

The  magnitude  of  the  possibilities 
of  this  bay  may  be  had  when  it  is 
estimated  that,  with  the  expenditure 
of  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000  from  six 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  acres  of 
tide  lands  will  be  reclaimed,  fourteen 
hundred  acres, of  anchorage  ground 
will  be  excavated  to  an  average  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet  at  low  tide,  and 
provision  made  for  six  miles  of  berth 
room  for  vessels  of  all  draft. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view, 


for  construction  work  of  sea  walls  and 
piers  this  bay  is  ideal,  owing  to  the 
exceedingly  favorable  conditions  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  for  the  work  pro- 
posed. 

A  singular  condition  that  does  not 
perhaps  exist  elsewhere  in  harbors  is 
the  fact  that  no  streams  empty  into  this 
bay ;  consequently  there  are  no  deposi- 
tions of  sand  and  silt,  and  when  dredg- 
ing is  once  completed,  further  expense 
in  this  regard  ceases.  As  is  well 
known,  the  continual  dredging  of  these 
depositions  of  sand  and  silt  is  the  chief 
source  of  expense  in  harbor  up-keep. 

It  is  doubtless  unnecessary  to  add 
that  San  Diego,  with  its  indestructible 
sea  wall  and  piers,  and  the  economic 
conditions  existent  in  its  harbor,  to- 
gether with  its  fortunate  geographical 
position,  will  prove  a  formidable  com- 
petitor for  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  strategical  position  of  this  bay, 
together  with  its  exceedingly  favor- 
able topographical  surroundings,  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  Federal 
government  for  its  use  as  a  naval  base. 
Unquestionably  it  will  ultimately  be- 
come the  naval  stronghold  of  the 
Pacific. 


SAN    DIEGO    AND    ITS    SUBURBS 

BY    HOX.    JLYMAN    J.    GAGE,    Ex-Secretary    of   the    Treasury 


IN  THE  United 
States,  more  notably 
perhaps  than  any 
other  country,  there 
has  developed  a 
very  large  number 
of  families  who, 
having  attained  a 
fair  degree  of  financial  independence, 
now  seek  to  establish  permanent 
homes  where  the  conditions  of  living 
are  of  the  safest  and  most  agreeable 
kind. 

To  this  class  or  group  must  be  added 
another.  It  is  composed  of  salaried 
or  wage  earning  people  who  find  in 


a  slowly  advancing  scale,  with  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  life  grow  more  distressing, 
and  the  future  more  discouraging. 

Of  the  anxieties  and  contentions  of 
intense  busifless  life  they  have  become 
wearied.  If  dwellers  in  the  larger 
cities,  they  have  become  oppressed  by 
the  congestion  of  population  and  the 
consequent  painful  disparities  between 
the  material  conditions  of  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor.  Always  vaguely 
troubled,  too,  if  quite  unconsciously, 
by  that  indwelling  instinct  which  has 
driven  the  European  races  ever  west- 
ward, their  thoughts  turn  toward  our 
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Hon.  Lymdn  J.  Gage,  a  director  of  the 
Panama-California  Exposition. 

Pacific  Coast  as  the  "Land  of  their 
desire." 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  account  for 
that  tide  of  tourists  flowing  hither- 
ward  with  an  ever-increasing  volume. 

Wherein  lies  the  attractive  power 
which  brings  this  moving  throng  again 
.and  again  to  visit  our  shores?  What 
is  here  found  to  hold  so  many  that  will 
not  return  as  tourists,  but  will  remain 
as  inhabitants? 

Much  has  been  written  concerning 
this ;  many  eloquent  words  spoken.  The 
pen  of  the  romancer  and,  the  poet  have 
l>een  engaged  with  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to^increase  the 
literature  of  it,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
a  few  plain  words,  from  a  plain  man, 
will  make  an  understanding  of  it 
easier.  I  am  asked  to  try  this.  If  I 
do,  it  must  be  as  a  partial  exhibit  of 
one  section  only;  for  I  am  without  ex- 
perience except  as  to  this  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  our  great  State, 
which  is  outlined  on  the  maps  and 
designated  San  Diego. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  occupies  a 


unique  position.  Built  upon  the  rising 
shores  of  a  noble  bay,  semi-circular  in 
form,  the  country  behind  the  city  be- 
comes elevated  into  charming  foothills 
which,  with  distance  gained,  assume 
the  role  of  mountains.  The  crests  of 
some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  city  itself  to  the  high 
mountain  tops  is  not  more  than  50  or 
60  miles,  with  excellent  roads  for  com- 
mercial traffic  or  pleasure  trips.  In  an 
excursion  from  the  city  to  the  moun- 
tains, one  passes  through  fertile  val- 
leys, adorned  with  live  oak  trees  and 
giant  sycamores.  As  the  elevation  in- 
creases, the  climate  changes,  so  that 
one  finds  evidences  of  disparity  in 
climatic  conditions  between  the  city 
by  the  sea  and  the  mountain  plateaus 
50  miles  away,  as  great  as  exist  be- 
tween, say,  the  interior  of  Illinois  or 
Indiana  and  the  regions  near  Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

Along  the  coast  snow  never  falls, 
and  frost  is  very  rare;  while  in  the 
higher  country  snow  falls,  and  the  mer- 
cury in  winter  often  marks  as  low  as 
ten  above  zero  in  the  thermometer.  In 
the  mountains  an  annual  rainfall  of  30 
to  36  inches  is  the  rule,  while  on  the 
coast  no  more  than  10  to  12  inches  are 
expected. 

A  writer  of  eminence  in  a  brief  de- 
scription of  Greece  uses  words  which, 
with  little  or  no  change,  apply  well  to 
San  Diego  County.  He  says:  "It 
(Greece)  is  insignificant  on  the  map, 
its  area  being  two-thirds  of  that  of 
Maine,  but  never  was  a  country  better 
situated  to  develop  a  new  civilization. 
A  temperate  climate  where  the  vine, 
olive  and  fig,  ripened  with  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  flax;  a  rich  soil  contained  in 
a  series  of  valleys,  each  surrounded 
by  mountains;  a  position  equally  re- 
mote from  excessive  heat  and  cold, 
dryness  and  humidity,  and  finally  the 
ever-present  neighborhood  of  the  sea — 
constitutes  a  home  well  fitted  for  the 
physical  culture  of  a  perfect  race  of 
men." 

Add  to  this,  as  he  truthfully  may,  for 
San  Diego,  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
purest  of  water,  and  add  to  this  list 
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of  products  of  the  soil  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  apple,  in  short  all  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  we  have 
a  fair  mental  picture  of  this  region  as 
to  its  actualities  and  possibilities. 

This  picture,  so  suggestive  of  com- 
fort and  material  prosperity,  deserves 
to  be  supplemented  by  some  allusion 
to  its  picturesque  beauty.  The  higher 
nature  of  man  finds  satisfaction  in  the 
manifold  beauties  of  Nature,  as  does 
his  physical  appetites  find  satisfaction 
in  material  food  and  drink.  For  this 
esthetic  side  this  region  offers  superior 
attractions. 

Everywhere  views  unfold  to  the  eye 
which  are  full  of  enchantment.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  has  been  often  quoted 
as  saying:  "San  Diego  is  one  of  the 
three  beauty  spots  of  the  world." 

A  recent  visitor,  standing  on  the 
porch  of  a  friend's  house  on  Point 
Loma,  after  looking  over  the  noble 
bay,  the  outstretched  city  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  serrated  mountains  which 
lie  beyond  in  a  vast  semi-circle,  over 
which  the  vision  may  extend  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  exclaimed  in 
rapturous  tone  to  his  host:  "Why,  my 
God!  This  is  the  opera  box  of  the 
world." 

The  city  of  San  Diego  is  a  clean, 
well-kept  and  healthful  place  for  a 
home.  Its  churches  are  numerous,  and 
its  schools  up  to  the  highest  standards. 

American  city  life,  however,  has 
much  in  common  everywhere.  It  is 
in  the  near-by  situations — in  the  sub- 
urban location,  that  the  superiority 
ever  other  sections  may  be  discovered. 

In  these  enclosed  valleys  above 
spoken  of,  there  is  great  variety  of 
charm.  Everywhere,  of  course,  the 
incomparable  climate  is  enjoyed,  but 
the  man  who  loves  Nature  more  than 
he  does  the  words  of  man,  who  desires 
to  bring  from  a  willing  soil  the  where- 
with to  minister  to  his  "struggle  of 
life."  the  suburban  regions  round 
about  hold  out  a  generous  invitation. 
With  water  for  irrigation,  a  necessary 
condition,  everything  may  be  made  to 
grow  in  abundance  nearly  every  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

On  the  day  of  this  writing,  January 


10th,  the  writer  enjoyed  for  his  dinner 
the  most  delicious  green  corn,  just 
gathered  from  his  small  garden.  Re- 
ports of  blizzards  in  the  East  made  it 
taste  especially  good.  Indeed,  so 
generous  and  fruitful  is  the  soil  that 
there  are  sober-minded,  truthful  men 
who  have  tested  the  question  by  ex- 
perience, who  assert  that  one  acre  in- . 
telligently  worked  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  good  support  for  an  entire 
family,  with  a  margin  for  deposits  in 
bank  at  the  year's  end. 

This  favored  region  was  discovered, 
and  settlements  in  it  were  made,  by 
the  Spaniards  eighty  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
Nevertheless,  it  has,  until  recent  years, 
remained  comparatively  neglected  by 
the  American  pioneer. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
it  can  no  longer  remain  hidden.  With- 
in five  years  the  population  of  San 
Diego  has  doubled.  The  suburban 
villages  or  miniature  cities  which  sur- 
round it  are  sharers  in  this  extraordi- 
nary growth.  Within  a  distance  of 
10  or  15  miles,  and  closely  connected 
by  steam  or  electric  lines,  the  new- 
comer will  find  each  possessing  its 
peculiarly  attractive  character:  La 
Jolla,  Point  Loma,  Ocean  Beach, 
Pacific  Beach,  La  Mesa,  El  Cajon, 
National  City  and  others  of  lesser 
note,  are  all  developing  a  civil 
and  social  life  nowhere  surpassed 
in  quality.  The  fertile  lands  sur- 
rounding these,  or  lying  between 
them,  are  also  in  a  rapid  course  of  set- 
tlement through  the  upbuilding  of  new 
homes  by  those  who  are  trying  to  dem- 
onstrate the  truth  that  one  possessed 
of  an  acre,  with  its  owner  both  capi- 
talist and  worker  in  one,  is  a  better, 
freer  and  happier  man  than  even  the 
well  paid  wage  worker  of  the  city  can 
ever  hope  to  be. 

To  observe  this  development  in  the 
future  will  be  an  interesting,  and,  I 
think,  an  inspiring  study. 

It  now  promises  much  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  may  be  happy 
enough  to  actively  engage  in  advanc- 
ing that  development,  and  so  partici- 
pate in  the  rewards. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL    FUTURE    OF 
SAN    DIEGO    COUNTY 


BY     W.     E.     ALEXANDER 


SOUTHERN  California  may  be 
viewed  as  the  coming  "play- 
ground     of      the     world" — a 
phrase  that  is  not  without  its 
interest  and  truth — but  a  more  import- 
ant aspect  of  the  future  of  Southern 
California  is  its  destined  development 
as   the   "small   farm"   region   of   the 
United  States.    And  whatever  may  be 
predicted  of  Southern  California     in 
this  regard  is  peculiarly  and  typically 
true  of  San  Diego  County. 

The  process  by  which  the  original 
Spanish  grants  of  thousands  of  acres 
have  disintegrated  step  by  step  to  the 
little  farm  or  orchard  of  a  few  acres — 
a  typical  instance  of  which  is  found 
in  the  Escondido  Valley — has  fortu- 
nately been  paralleled  in  time  with  a 
movement  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  agriculture,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  individual  farmer 
and  to  the  country  at  large.  As  the 
little  farm  was  being  cut  out  of  the 
big  ranch,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  run 
it  to  the  greatest  profit  has  been  rap- 
idly accumulating — thanks,  very 
largely,  to  the  systematic  efforts  and 
missionary  work  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  When  one  con- 
siders to  what  extent  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  San  Diego  can  be  aug- 
mented by  the  aid  of  scientific  agricul- 
tural methods,  it  is  difficult  to  curb 
one's  imagination  so  as  to  make  any 
forecast  of  the  future  credible — es- 
pecially to  dwellers  in  the  East. 

San  Diego  County  has  an  area  of 
4,209  square  miles,  or  2,693,760  acres. 
The  population  is  61,000 — about  fif- 
teen inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
Italy,  with  an  area  of  less  than  100,000 
square  miles  (excluding  the  larger 
islands)  supports — not  too  luxuriously 
it  must  be  admitted — a  population  of 
about  twenty  million  souls,  which  is 
200  to  the  square  mile.  Rhode  Island, 


of  somewhat  smaller  area  than  San 
Diego  County,  maintains  a  population 
of  over  half  a  million.  Rhode  Island 
has  hard  winters  and  uncertain  sum- 
mers. San  Diego  may  be  said  to  have 
perpetual  summer  and  a  growing  sea- 
son from  January  to  December.  San 
Diego  will  never  have  the  checker- 
board appearance  of  agricultural  Italy; 
it  is  unlikely  that  farming  here  will 
ever  become  quite  as  "intensive"  as 
to  drive  the  farmer  to  wrest  a  living 
from  Nature  in  her  barren  mountain 
fastness;  but  it  is  not  hazardous  to 
predict  that  some  day  San  Diego 
County  will  support  in  comfort  a 
population  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  philanthropist,  the  political 
idealist,  the  socialist  (if  he  be  of  the 
"sane  and  safe"  variety)  can  all  re- 
gard approvingly  the  kind  of  com- 
munity that  is  being  developed  in  San 
Diego  County.  Its  salient  features  are 
easy  to  foresee.  It  will  be  a  com- 
munity, first  of  all,  of  free  citizens — 
industrially  as  well  as  politically  free 
— with  an  independence  and  freedom 
from  cares  about  "cost  of  living"  that 
can  never  be  realized  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  great  bee-hives  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  Five  acres 
have  proved  sufficient  to  support 
a  family  in  comfort  in  this  marvelously 
favored  land.  Nay,  there  are  cases 
on  record  where  the  necessities  of  life 
are  provided  by  an  acre  of  land  care- 
fully tilled.  San  Diego  will  have  a 
community  not  only  free  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  but  prosperous,  with 
an  average  of  wealth  for  which  there 
is  no  parallel  on  earth  at  present,  un- 
less it  be  in  France,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  peasant  ownership  of  land,  is 
financially  the  solidest  country  in  the 
world.  No  more  pleasing  picture  of 
the  future  can  be  imagined  than  that 
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-which  will  be  presented  by  San  Diego 
County  with  its  thousands  of  happy 
homes,  nestling  amid  fertile  orchards, 
surrounded  by  all  the  conveniences  of 
modern  civilization,  enjoying  a  social 
life  that  comprises  the  best  that  the 
big  city  can  offer,  unalloyed  by  its  dis- 
advantages. 

The  back-East  citizen  who  knows 
nothing  but  the  often  dreary  aspect  of 
the  suburban  fruit  or  vegetable  garden 
can  have  but  a  very  inadequate  notion 
of  this  picture  of  beauty,  peace  and 
prosperity  in  horticultural  San  Diego 
County,  with  its  perennial  verdure, 
brilliant  sunshine  and  poignant  con- 
trast between  fertile  valley  and  rug- 
ged mountain  peak. 

As  to  the  products  that  will  be  most 
in  evidence  in  the  fully  developed  San 
Diego  County,  much  might  be  said. 
The  outside  world  thinks  of  this  coun- 
try mainly  as  the  happy  region  where 
citrus  fruits  grow  in  profusion  and 
perfection.  The  personal  opinion  of 
the  writer  is  that  more  and  more  at- 
tention will .  be  given  to  deciduous 
fruits,  poultry  raising,  and  dairying. 
The  financial  prosperity  of  the  citrus- 
fruit  grower  has  rather  obscured  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  soil  of  this 
county  is  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
other  deciduous  fruits,  which,  if  culti- 
vated with  the  care  generally  be- 
stowed on  lemons  and  oranges,  would 
rival,  ff  not  surpass  them,  in  profitable- 
ness. The  vegetable  garden,  too, 
awaits  a  development  which  will  not 
be  delayed  when  it  is  fully  perceived 
what  the  market  demands  are  going 
to  be  in  this  section  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  what  with  the  steadily  increas- 
ing volume  of  tourists  from  the  East 
and  the  commercial  stimulus  which 


will  be  given  by  a  short  waterway  to 
the  Atlantic. 

The  horticultural  future  of  San 
Diego  County,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will 
offer  a  degree  of  prosperity  which 
the  economist  now  finds  wholly  unap- 
proached  in  any  other  rural  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States.  One  ar- 
rives easily  at  this  conclusion  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  facts: 
First,  at  the  present  hour,  horticultural 
San  Diego  County  is  more  prosperous 
than  any  other  rural  community  in  the 
country.  The  productive  wealth  of 
this  county  in  1910  from  agricultural 
pursuits  alone  totaled  $7,566,251.  This, 
is  an  average  of  $350  per  capita  rural 
population,  or  about  $1,750  for  the  av- 
erage family.  Just  remember  in  con- 
nection with  this,  that  the  average 
family  in  most  other  parts  of  Uncle 
Sam's  dominions  has  to  hump  along 
on  an  income  of  less  than  $500. 

But  the  present  is  the  day  of  begin- 
nings only.  When  one  reflects  on  the 
inevitable  commercial  development  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  on  the  phenomenal 
growth  and  unquestioned  brilliant 
future  of  San  Diego  City,  on  the  con- 
stant improvement  in  horticultural 
methods,  on  the  increasing  knowledge 
among  horticulturists  of  how  best  to 
supply  the  demands  and  meet  the  vary- 
ing movements  of  the  markets,  on  the 
vast  saving  which  the  pre-cooled 
method  of  shipping  fruits  will  effect, 
the  most  unimaginative  man  may  take 
on  himself  the  role  of  seer  and  pro- 
phet, so  far  as  to  predict  that  the  very 
brightest  and  most  pleasing  picture 
which  the  first  half  of  this  century  will 
unfold  is  that  of  San  Diego  County, 
crowned  with  the  richest  blessings  that 
indulgent  Nature  and  scientific  horti- 
culture can  supply. 


On  the  strand  of  Pacific  Beach,  skirting  the  ocean. 


REASONS    WHY    THE     TARIFF    SHOULD 
NOT    BE    REMOVED    ON    LEMONS 


THE  CITRUS  fruit  industry  in 
California  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $175,000,000.  It 
supports  150,000  people 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  employs 
25,000  people  in  the  groves  and  pack- 
ing houses.  The  citrus  fruit  crop 
brings  to  the  State  about  $33,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  transportation 
charges.  The  California  lemon  sup- 
plies a  little  over  one-half  of  the  total 
consumption  of  lemons  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  25,000  acres  planted 
to  lemons,  and  about  90,000  acres  in 
the  citrus  belt  that  are  adapted  to 
lemons,  but  which  are  still  unplanted. 
The  cost  of  producing  lemons  in  Cali- 
fornia is  more  than  twice  the  cost  in 
Italy.  Labor  in  California  varies 
from  $1.25  to  $3  a  day,  and  in  Italy 
from  20  to  60  cents  per  day.  The 
transportation  cost  from  California  to 
the  East  is  about  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  water  transportation  from  Italy. 


The  tariff  acts  as  a  balance  wheel 
in  keeping  the  Italian  lemons  from 
coming  into  this  country  in  enormous 
quantities  when  the  prices  are  high, 
and  from  sudden  reductions  in  the  im- 
ports when  the  prices  are  low.  The 
foreign  business  is  handled  entirely  on 
a  speculative  basis.  Under  these  con- 
ditions there  is  no  uniformity  in  sup- 
ply and  demand,  as  every  perishable 
product  handled  on  a  speculative  basis 
fluctuates  vielently  in  price.  The  Cali- 
fornia industry,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
handled  by  co-operative  associations 
of  growers,  who  distribute  the  crop 
uniformly  throughout  the  year  and 
throughout  the  country,  and  who  com- 
pete among  themselves.  Uniform 
lemon  prices  can  only  be  had  in  this 
country  through  the  development  of 
the  California  industry.  Domestic 
competition  has  always  kept  the  price 
at  a  comparatively  low  figure. 

From  the  revenue  standpoint,     the 


Picking  lemons,  Chula  Vista. 
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tariff  should  not  be  reduced  because 
the  duty  of  ll/2  cents  per  pound  has 
brought  more  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment than  under  the  old  duty.  The  av- 
erage annual  revenue  collected  on 
lemons  during  the  Dingley  Act  from 
1898  to  1909  inclusive  was  $1,562,- 
327.49.  The  duty  collected  in  1910, 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Payne-Al- 
drich  Act,  was  $2,233,527.87,  or  43 
per  cent  above  the  annual  average  un- 
der the  Dingley  Act.  The  duty  col- 
lected in  1911  was  $2,024,533.86.  The 
average  annual  revenue  collected  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Payne-Al- 
drich  Act  is  36.3  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  annual  revenue  collected 
under  the  Dingley  Act. 

Under  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
California  lemon  industry  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Payne-Aldrich  act,  several 
thousand  acres  have  been  planted.  The 
groves  planted  six  to  ten  years  ago 
are  coming  rapidly  into  bearing,  and 
the  price  of  lemons  has  been  lower 
during  the  past  summer  than  at  any 
time  for  many  years.  For  instance,  in 
July,  1910,  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  all  foreign  lemons  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  New  York  was  $4.22  per  box; 
1911,  $3.55;  in  August,  1910,  $3.67;  in 
1911,  $2.60;  in  September,  1910,  $4.30; 
in  1911,  $3.26;  in  October,  1910,  $4.78; 
in  1911,  $3.68;  in  November,  1910, 
$3.13;  in  1911,  $2.52. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer 
the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  af- 


fect the  price.  In  Eastern  Canada, 
where  all  lemons  used  are  imported 
duty  free  from  Italy,  the  price  which 
the  consumer  pays  is  identical  with 
the  price  which  he  pays  in  the  East- 
ern United  States  for  lemons  entering 
under  a  duty  of  l1/^  cents  per  pound,  or 
for  California  lemons  shipped  under  a 
freight  rate  three  times  as  high  as  the 
rate  from  Italy  to  Canada.  This  fact  is 
an  illuminating  sidelight. 

In  his  recent  visit  to  California, 
President  William  H.  Taft's  attention 
was  called  to  the  status  of  the  citrus 
fruit  industry  of  this  State,  and  in  one 
of  his  public  addresses  he  said: 
"Should  any  bill  be  presented  to  me 
in  which  the  tariff  on  the  lemons  of 
California  is  reduced,  it  will  receive 
my  veto." 

Together  with  my  associate,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Ferguson,  special  representative  of 
the  Overland  Monthly,  I  visited  every 
section  of  the  citrus  fruit  belt  in  San 
Diego  County,  and  I  state  without  ex- 
aggeration that  the  assurance  given 
by  the  President,  as  above,  has  given 
such  a  stimulus  to  the  lemon  industry 
as  to  cause  Eastern  capital  to  seek  in- 
vestments in  the  back  country  around 
Escondido,  Ocean  Side,  Fallbrook, 
National  City,  Chula  Vista,  Otay, 
Lemon  Grove,  La  Mesa,  El  Cajon, 
Lakeside  and  the  citrus  belt  generally, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  50,000 
acres  or  more  will  be  planted  in 
lemons. 


SAN    DIEGO-THE    CITY    BEAUTIFUL 


BY    ALFRED    D.     ROBINSOX 


IN  THE  scheme  of  creation,  cer- 
tain locations  seem  to  have  been 
designed  from  the  beginning  as 
special  beauty  spots,  and  of  these 
San  Diego  is  indisputably  one.    Lights 
of  varying  intensity  in     the     literary 
world  have  coined  names  and  phrases 
presumably   to    concentrate    into    one 
mouthful,   so   to   speak,  her     infinite 
charm;  but  to  those  who  know  her, 
the  sound  of  the  name  San  Diego  is 
sufficient  to   conjure   up   a   series   of 
pictures  of  mountain,  sea  and  sky,  in 


colored  variety  that  beggars  descrip- 
tion, and  to  those  who  don't,  no  tongue 
or  pen  can  convey  a  tithe  of  her 
beauty. 

To  get  a  proper  perspective  in  a 
sensing  of  the  charm  of  San  Diego, 
one  should  go  to  the  end  of  Point 
Loma,  and  do  it  often  enough  and  stay 
long  enough  to  let  the  whole  wonder- 
ful picture  speak.  A  comprehension 
of  beauty  is  not  to  be  had  by  disar- 
ticulation.  To  stand  on  Point  Loma 
and  pick  out  this  or  that  in  the  scene 
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and  label  it  "fine,"  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  charm  of  the  thing  is  to  be 
missed.  It  must  be  approached  in  a 
spirit  of  reverence  and  humility  al- 
most, as  the  artist  at  soul  takes  his 
first  look  at  a  masterpiece  on  canvas, 
for  this  is  a  masterpiece  straight  from 
the  hand  of  God,  moulded  in  real  earth 
stuff,  painted  in  living  colors. 

Once  and  again  the  setting  sun 
shows  up  the  divine  palette  and  the 
blaze  of  color  makes  afraid,  and  then 
it  is  so  very  soft  and  pink,  as  if  the 
baby  of  the  world  were  just  born,  and 
spreading  out  his  little  palms  to  bid 
every  one  sleep  in  peace. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  city  itself, 
the  one  built  with  hands?  It  is  no 
worse  than  many  another;  perhaps  a 
little  better  than  some,  but  its  builders 
have  not  camped  long  enough  with 
the  eye  that  sees  on  Point  J_oma.  Its 
streets,  running  straight  up  from  the 
bay,  look  like  scars.  The  obsession 
of  straight  streets  running  criss-cross 
has  left  its  mad  mark,  and  noble  hills 
have  been  leveled  and  beautiful  can- 
yons filled  up.  Its  architecture,  like 
nearly  all  American  cities,  is  a  col- 
lection of  sample  styles,  illustrating 
individual  tastes,  with  one  blessed  ex- 
ception where  a  millionaire  has  exer- 
cised beneficent  sway  and  is  building 
uniformly.  But  let  San  Diego  give 
thanks.  She  is  still  young  and  com- 
paratively small,  and  her  offenses 
against  her  Divine  Creator  and  herself 
are  in.  proportion.  She  is  to  grow  in 
an  age  that  is  daily  realizing  more  and 
more  the  commercial  worth  of  true 
beauty.  Real  beauty  is  always  eco- 
nomical, for  it  is  obtained  only  by 
making  a  creation  most  fitly  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  created.  Before 
San  Diego  spreads  over  her  hundred 
hills  she  will  have  seen  the  economic 
beauty  of  contour  roads,  and  a  limited 
municipal  control  of  private  building 
along  lines  of  beauty.  She  will  treat 
the  plan  of  the  part  owner  in  a  block, 
which  fails  to  harmonize  with  the 
neighboring  buildings,  like  a  bottle  of 
virulent  disease  germs — that  is,  put  it 
in  the  fire  and  give  him  a  better  one. 
She  will  work  for  the  good  of  all,  and 


put  up  a  sign,  "Individuals  must  take 
care  of  their  own  toes."  But  first,  she 
must  and  will  take  for  her  motto  and 
emphatically  believe  in  what  it  im- 
plies, "I  am  the  City  Beautiful." 

Then  shall  come  a  Civic  Center  on 
some  eminence,  made  up  of  buildings 
so  beautiful  that  the  beholder  shall  be 
too  lost  in  admiration  to  say,  "That  re- 
minds me  of  ancient  Greece,"  and  to 
this  Center  shall  converge  many  broad 
palmed  avenues,  one  from  a  glorified 
water  front.  In  the  mud  flats  of  the 
northern  bay  shall  be  island  gardens 
and  playgrounds,  built  by  dredging 
and  with  the.  city's  waste  material,  as 
Chicago  is  building  acres  every  year. 

Balboa  Park  will  be  a  park  indeed, 
and  the  center  of  a  system  of  parks 
connected  by  fine  boulevards.  In  these 
parks  will  be  growing  the  largest  and 
most  varied  collection  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  to  be  found  out  of  doors 
in  any  city  in  the  world. 

Main  arteries  of  traffic  will  be  wider, 
and  little-used  side  streets  narrower 
than  at  present;  in  fact,  many  of  these 
latter  will  become  parked  walks,  in 
which  the  neighborhood  children  will 
play,  free  from  the  peril  of  the  speed- 
ing automobile.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
automobile  will  speed.  People  in  San 
Diego  will  walk  so  as  to  enjoy  the  city 
and  get  an  appetite  for  meals.  They 
won't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  hide  inside 
some  office  or  store  when  out  of  doors 
is  so  splendid,  and  they  have  become 
convinced  that  the  orderly  sequence  of 
day  and  night  will  continue  even  if 
they  do  stop  to  take  a  breath  once  in 
a  while. 

"As  a  man  thinks,  so  is  he."  A  city 
is  but  a  large  individual,  and  as  it 
thinks,  so  shall  it  be.  Let  no  man  be 
deceived.  Because  San  Diego  has  a 
touch  of  the  factory  smoke  and  dinner 
pail  fever,  and  sees  the  ships  coming 
through  the  Panama  Canal  with  multi- 
plying spectacles,  she  is  not  really 
blind  to  her  ultimate  wonderful  des- 
tiny. The  writing  is  not  on  the  wall 
alone :  it  is  in  the  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  bay,  the  height  of  the  mountain 
and  the  deep  of  the  valley.  The  City 
Beautiful,  San  Diego! 


SAN    DIEGO'S    PROGRESSIVE    SPIRIT 

BY    C.    E.    FERGUSON 


SAN  DIEGO,  for  its  population, 
is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
promising  places  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  The  keynote  of  the 
city  is  the  harmony  of  spirit,  the  unity 
of  purpose  which  prevails  in  the  busi- 
ness community.  This  unique  condi- 
tion deeply  impressed  me,  for  during 
the  past  eight  years  I  have  ranged 
widely  over  this  country  and  the 
Orient.  During  the  past  six  years  I 
have  been  making  a  special  study  of 
the  cities  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  spirit 
of  their  population  with  a  view  to 
learning  their  possibilities  as  markets 
for  American  exports.  In  the  same 
period  I  have  crossed  the  American 
continent  some  fifteen  times,  and  have 
visited  all  the  important  cities  and 
studied  the  strong  points  of  their  com- 
mercial activities  as  well  as  the  abili- 
ties, ambitions  and  commercial  spirit 
of  their  municipal  organizations,  and 
I  have  concluded  that  the  harmony, 
unity  and  aim  of  San  Diego  rank  with 
the  most  progressive  of  them.  Even 


Chicago  cannot  eclipse  it  in  this  re- 
spect. 

I  have  talked  with  more  than  five 
hundred  men  in  San  Diego  City,  and 
in  the  back  country,  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  learned  of  the  com- 
munity, there  is  nothing  under  the  sun 
that  can  keep  San  Diego  from  going 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

John  D.  Spreckels,  one  of  the  fore- 
most citizens  of  the  city,  deserves  all 
the  credit  that  can  possibly  be  given 
him  for  the  farsightedness,  resource- 
fulness and  business  courage  he  dis- 
played in  casting  his  fortunes  with  the 
locality  at  a  time  when  the  future  of 
the  city  was  not  only  problematical, 
but  dubiously  so. 

One  of  San  Diego's  greatest  assets 
is  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  James  H.  Holmes, 
who  is  so  well  and  favorably  known 
all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast. 

With  the  opening  of  the  exposition, 
great  throngs  of  Eastern  people  will 


U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San  Diego. 
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visit  the  place,  and  when  they  discover 
what  a  remarkably  even  climate  it 
possesses,  and  what  golden  opportuni- 
ties it  offers,  large  numbeis  of  them 
will  remain  to  make  San  Diego  their 
home. 

The  impression  of  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  the  East  is  that  San  Diego,  be- 
ing south  of  Los  Angeles,  must  be 
warmer  in  summer.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  both  places,  summer  and 
winter,  know  that  the  climate  is  cooler 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than 
any  other  place  on  the  continent.  When 
visitors  have  learned  these  facts  by 
actual  experience,  San  Diego  will  be 
immensely  benefited. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  invited 
to  join  a  party  to  take  a  trip  to  Point 
Loma.  Dr.  Pillsbury,  the  manager  of 
the  Balloon  Trips,  extended  Major 
John  B.  Jeffery,  the  well-known  pub- 
lisher, and  the  father  of  publicity  and 
promotion  bureaus,  the  courtesy  of  in- 
viting some  of  the  distinguished  East- 
ern guests  who  were  stopping  at  the 
U.  S.  Grant  Hotel.  In  the  equable,  pure 
air  of  San  Diego,  the  trip  proved  to  be 
an  event  in  sky  sailing  for  me.  So 
interesting  was  our  guide  in  his  de- 
scription that  the  Major  took  notes  of 
his  remarks,  and  here  they  are : 

Synopsis  of  Balloon    Route    Trip    to 
Point  Loma. 

Left  office  at  Fifth  and  D  streets  in 
a  big  auto  at  2  p.  m,  and  passed  in 
rapid  succession  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel, 
the  Union  Building,  Spreckels'  $700,- 
000  theatre  and  office  building,  the 
Court  House,  jail,  and  where  ground  is 
being  broken  for  Spreckels'  new  $200,- 
000  hotel 

Then  we  passed  along  the  bay  front, 
where  a  seawall  is  to  be  erected  and 
a  park  laid  out  at  the  foot  of  D  street. 
Nine  hundred  acres  of  tide  water  land 
is  being  reclaimed  for  docking  facili- 
ties to  make  ready  for  the  rush  of 
steamship  traffic  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened. 

Then 'we  rode  by  Cobble  Stone 
House  and  the  house  where  Father 
Horton  lived.  He  died  there  two  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  96.  He  was  called 


Father  Horton,  as  he  was  the  "Father" 
of  San  Diego.  He  came  to  "Old 
Town"  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  bought 
all  the  land  where  the  city  of  San 
Diego  is  now  located  for  twenty-six 
cents  per  acre.  That  was  only  forty- 
four  years  ago.  He  constructed  the 
Horton  House, -for  over  forty  years 
where  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel  now 
stands. 

Leaving  India  street,  we  turned  into 
the  Point  Loma  Boulevard,  sometimes 
called  the  Spalding  Drive,  as  Mr.  A. 
G.  Spalding,  the  sporting  goods  man, 
lives  on  Point  Loma.  He  was  one  of 
the  road  commissioners.  San  Diego 
was  fortunate  in  having  such  million- 
aires on  her  road  commissions  as  Mr. 
Scripps,  A.  G.  Spalding  and  J.  D. 
Spreckels.  This  boulevard  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  example  of  automobile 
road  building  in  the  United  States. 
The  city"  water  is  piped  the  entire 
length  of  the  roadway  out  to  the  Light 
House.  It  is  constructed  of  decom- 
posed granite;  no  oil  is  used,  but  it  is 
sprinkled  with  salt  water,  and  the  road 
is  almost  as  hard  as  adamant. 

This  road  is  the  Mecca  of  all  tour- 
ists, as  it  leads  to  the  Light  House  on 
the  extreme  end  of  Point  Loma,  called 
the  view  point  of  the  world.  Many 
men  of  note  have  visited  this  Point, 
and  they  all  agree  that  no  better  road 
and  no  better  view  can  be  found  any- 
where on  earth.  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner said  he  had  traveled  all  over  the 
world,  and  has  found  only  three  great 
view  Points,  and  Point  Loma  was  one 
of  the  three. 

Turning  to  climb  the  hill,  a  view  of 
Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage's  home  on  the 
Point  is  had.  Mr.  Gage  states  that  he 
has  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  around 
his  house,  and  several  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  view  in  front  of  his 
home.  Reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  a 
magnificent  view  is  presented  of  the 
Theosophical  Institute  and  grounds, 
the  home  of  Katharine  Tingley,  and 
also  the  home  of  A.  G.  Spalding,  lo- 
cated in  the  grounds  of  the  Theosophi- 
cal Society.  This  property  runs  for 
four  miles  along  the  ocean  front.  The 
Balloon  Route  auto  passes  through  the 
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entire  length  of  it,  where  the 
government's  property  and  road 
begins,  running  out  to  the 
Point,  passing  the  wireless  sta- 
tion. The  government  is  spend- 
ing $200,000  or  more  to  make 
this  the  most  powerful  station 
in  the  navy  service.  One  just 
like  it  is  to  be  erected  at  Key, 
West  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

On  the  way  to  the  light  house 
a  twenty  minute  stop  is  made 
at  the  Bennington  monument  <. 
erected  by  the  Navy  in  the 
Military  Cemetery,  while 
the  guide  conducts  the  sightseers  to 
a  point  looking  down  on  the  guns  of 
Fort  Rosecrans.  Table  Mountain, 
eighty  miles  away  in  Mexico,  is 
pointed  out;  also  the  direction  of  Tia 
Juana,  in  Mexico,  Coronado,  the  Coro- 
nado  Hotel,  Tent  City,  where,  in  the 
summer,  four  thousand  tents  are  _oc- 
cupied  mostly  by  people  from  the  hot 
desert  countries  of  the  interior  States. 
Running  out  from  Tent  City  is  that 
wonderful  strip  of  beach  between  the 
ocean  and  the  bay.  This  beach  is  eight 
miles  long,  and  in  places  only  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  yet  the  ocean  never 
breaks  over  it  into  the  bay.  This  strip 
of  beach  is  called  the  Silver  Strand, 
and  is  rightly  named.  A  road  runs 
along  this  strand,  leading  into  Tia 
Juana,  Mexico,  making  a  magnificent 
drive. 

The  guide,  in  turn,  pointed  out  the 
light  house  at  the  fort,  guarding  the 
only  entrance  to  San  Diego's  twenty- 
two  square  miles  of  bay;  the  disap- 
pearing guns,  the  quarantine  station, 
the  little  fishing  village  of  La  Plaza, 
a  place  made  famous  by  Dana  in  his 
book,  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast." 

The  mountains  back  of  San  Diego, 
especially  San  Miguel  and  the  Cuy- 
amaca  Peak,  6,000  ft.  elevation,  where 
the  Cuyamaca  lakes  are  located,  which 
help  to  supply  San  Diego-  with  an 
abundance  of  clear  mountain  water; 
Grossmont,  at  the  head  of  El  Cajon 
Valley;  and  North  Island,  lately  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  J.  D.  Spreckels  at  a 
cost  of  a  million  dollars.  This  island 
has  been  leased  by  Mr.  Curtiss  for  two 


Lobby  of   U.  S.  Grant  Hotel. 

years  for  aviation  purposes. 

Then  the  guide  indicated  the  loca- 
tion of  the  torpedo  and  submarine  sta- 
tion, and  explained  why  the  harbor  of 
San  Diego  is  one  of  the  few  land- 
locked harbors  of  the  world — locked 
in  by  Point  Loma.  The  attention  of 
the  travelers  was  called  to  Fable  Bay, 
now  Mission  Bay,  located  at  the  foot 
of  Mission  Valley.  Up  this  valley  a 
few  miles  is  located  the  first  mission 
in  California,  called  the  San  Diego 
Mission. 

From  this  vantage  point  one  sees 
also  Balboa  Park,  with  its  fourteen 
hundred  acres,  where  the  Exposition 
is  to  be  held  in  1915. 

And  now,  passing  out  the  extreme 
point  of  land,  the  View  Point  of  the 
World  is  reached.  The  only  view 
ever  compared  with  this  is  the.  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  coloring  of  the^-syvater, 
the  mountains  back  of  San  Diego,  the 
mountain  islands  rearing  their  heads 
eighteen  miles  out  in  the  ocean  in 
Mexican  waters,  called  the  Coronado 
Islands,  the  city  built  on  slopes,  reach- 
ing an  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet, 
affording  a  panoramic  view  that,  once 
seen,  never  can  be  forgotten.  Half  an 
hour  is  spent  here  viewing  the  old 
light  house  built  in  1854,  but  aban- 
doned about  twenty  years  ago.  Then 
a  walk  is  taken  to  the  extreme  south- 
west portion  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  very  end  of  Point  Loma. 

On  the  return  trip  the  auto  passes 
near  "Old  Town,"  the  original  San 
Diego,  the  first  and  oldest  town  in 
California.  The  guide  pointed  out 
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where  the  first  flag  was  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1846.  Ramona's  marriage 
place ;  the  first  brick  house  built  in  the 
West;  the  first  cemetery;  the  first 
church;  the  first  jail;  the  first  palm 
tree  planted  in  California;  the  old 
stage  station,  where  Kit  Carson  often 
stopped;  the  headquarters  of  Lieuten- 
ant Fremont,  Phil.  Kearny  and  Com- 
modore Stockton.  He  showed  us  also 
the  home  of  the  oldest  Indian  woman, 
122  years  of  age,  and  the  spot  where 
the  cross  was  first  raised;  the  old, 
abandoned  Catholic  Church;  the  old 
convent;  the  San  Diego  River,  across 
which  was  constructed  the  first  irriga- 
tion dam  in  the  United  States,  and 


countless  other  interesting  sights. 

Leaving  "Old  Town,"  the  auto 
passed  through  a  portion  of  the  resi- 
dential district,  and  afforded  a  view 
of  Balboa  Park,  the  new  Masonic  Tem- 
ple. U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.'s,  home,  son  of  the 
famous  General,  and  one-time  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Here  the 
auto  runs  along  Fifth  street,  giving 
the  passengers  a  fine  view  of  the 
business  section  of  the  city.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  Balloon  Route  office,  Fifth 
and  D  streets,  at  5  p.  m. 

The  trip  was  made  in  the  finest  sight 
seeing  car  on  the  Pacific  Coast:  three 
hours  of  continual  interest,  and  not  a 
dull  moment  on  the  entire  route. 


DEL    MAR 


BY    J.     B.     J.— "THE    MAJOR' 


IT  WAS  Christmas  at  Del  Mar. 
Del  Mar,  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, by  the  sea,  where  the  waters 
laugh  and  ripple  in    the    golden 
sunlight;  where  the  seasons    are    all 
summers  and  the  winds  are  breaths  of 
June. 

Del  Mar,  where  the  spirits  of  hill 
and  valley,  desert  and  plain,  meet  to 
rejoice  and  mingle  their  voices  with 
the  song  of  the  ocean's  tides,  swelling 
the  grand  festal  chorus  of  human  hap- 
piness, loved  by  every  human  tongue : 
"On  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 

Christmas?  Yet,  behold!  the  lawns 
are  spread  with  the  carpeting  of  ver- 
dure! The  flowers,  in  full  bloom,  are 
pouring  from  their  flagons  rich  cargoes 
of  perfume  for  every  breeze,  filling  the 
air  with  sweetness!  It  comes  pouring 
in  at  my  open  window.  It  is  Nature's 
blessing  for  the  Christmas  morn.  It 
cheers;  it  soothes;  it  is  most  refresh- 
ing. 

From  Stratford  Inn,  set  upon  an 
eminence  commanding  a  view  for 
miles  around,  of  ocean,  hills  and  val- 
leys, mesas,  in  terraced  fashionings, 
and  on  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  distant 
mountains,  snow-capped  and  cloud- 


Major  J.  B.  Jeffery. 

mantled,  waving  love  tokens  to  the 
blue  sky  by  day  and  the  glorious  stars 
by  night. 

What  an  inspiring  scene!  The 
ocean's  mighty  vastness,  rippling  away 
in  silver  flashings,  and  flowing  into  the 


Scenes  at  Del  Mar—I.  The  beach,  bath  house  and  power  plant.  2.  Residence  of 
c.  A.  Lanfield.  3.  Stratford  Inn.  4.  The  tennis  court.       Photos  by  Stineman. 
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Great  Unseen  behind  the  fallen  cur- 
tain of  the  sky.  The  hills  of  distant 
blue,  footsteps  forming  a  grand  stair- 
way to  the  mountains  beyond,  with  in- 
tervening valleys  from  which  debouch 
innumerable  arroyos  and  canyons, 
which  serpentine  the  tablelands  and 
mesas,  presenting  surprisingly  beauti- 
ful products  of  Nature's  surveyings  for 
innumerable  charming  driveways  lead- 
ing in  all  directions  up  from  the  sea. 

Christmas  and  a  summer's  holiday 
conjoined!  The  spirit  of  youth  and 
summer.  Bathing  in  the  ocean,  with 
peals  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  joy, 
followed  with  long,  delightful  walks 
along  the  cleanly  sanded  beach,  which 
stretches  for  miles  on  either  hand. 
Memory  holds  for  all  some  scenes, 
situations  and  incidents  which  have 
the  quality  which  draws  with  the  force 
of  dominating  power.  They  remain 
with  us — they  glow  with  life — they 
warm  and  cheer,  while  the  sense  of 
peace  which  their  contemplation  ever 
brings  drives  out  unrest — such  I  find 
to  be  the  result  of  my  visit  to  that 
haven  by  the  sea — Del  Mar. 

The  main  slope  of  the  townsite  is 
covered  with  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam 
that  will  produce  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  equal  to  those  of  other 
favored  spots  in  California. 

As  I  walked  about  the  broad  piazzas 
of  the  home-like  structure  of  "The 
Stratford,"  an  inn  built  to  project  the 
beautiful  architecture  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  and  circling  the  view 
presented  from  the  Del  Mar  hill,  a 
wooded  eminence  on  which  stands  the 
inn,  I  was  struck  with  the  thought  of 
the  rich  inheritance  which  Nature  had 
made,  and  the  added  wealth  which  the 
past  had  left  to  the  present  to  enjoy. 
Held  within  the  range  of  my  vision  lay 
a  country,  an  empire,  a  kingdom,  call 
it  what  you  will,  about  which  lingers 
interests  and  suggestions  all  its  own. 

From  this  spot,  the  echoing  foot- 
steps of  a  departing  race  may  still  be 
heard  amid  the  hills,  and  their  chief 
characteristics  seen  in  the  tile-roofed 
temples  which  sentinel  the  scene,  as  if 
guarding  the  bequeathments  of  the 
yester-years. 


On  this  Christmas  morning  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  scene  was 
a  temple,  and  that  the  names  given  to 
mountain,  stream,  valley,  lake,  house 
of  worship  and  place  of  abode,  formed 
the  chimes  which  rang  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  tongue  set  to  perfect  har- 
mony in  the  scale  of  sound,  ranging 
from  the  notes  of  deepest  resonance  to 
that  of  the  most  subtle  nuance  of 
meaning,  expressed  only  in  tones 
which  lie  beyond  the  province  of 
speech. 

To  set  them  ringing,  you  have  but  to 
repeat  the  names,  the  sounds  of  which 
weave  a  spell,  the  charm  of  which  is 
not  to  be  equaled  in  the  scale  of  words. 
Listen!  It  is  the  magic  music  of  the 
chimes  set  in  the  heart  of  this — God's 
first  temple — a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  nature  lover's 
apocalypse,  the  brightest  page  of 
which  is  here  complete : 

The  Chimes. 

San  Dieguito,  Escondido, 
Mount  Paloma,  San  Luis  Rey; 
San  Diego  de  Alcala, 
San  Antonio  y  Pala, 
Cuyamacas,  Monterey. 

San  Bernardino,  San  Jacinto, 
Encinatas,  Ingomar; 
Coronado,  Capistrano, 
Etiwanda,  El  Verano, 
Christmas  greetings  to  Del  Mar. 

Del  Mar  lies  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  San  Diego,  and  is  situated 
ideally  and  uniquely.  Between  the 
Sorrento  lagoon  on  the  south  and  the 
San  Dieguito  on  the  north,  there  runs 
a  mesa  a  couple  of  miles  long,  which 
gently  slopes  from  the  ocean  cliff  to  a 
ridge  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
eastward,  the  land  rising  from  eighty 
feet  to  three  hundred  feet  on  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  Thus  every  point  in  the 
town  enjoys  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  genial  and  courteous  manager 
of  the  "Stratford  Inn,"  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Cummings,  formerly  of  the  Hoffman 
House,  N.  Y.,  the  Palace  Hotel  of  San 
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Francisco,  and  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel, 
at  Santa  Cruz,  is  ably  assisted  by  his 
very  capable  and  pleasing  wife  in  ren- 
dering those  thoughtful  attentions 
which  delight  the  traveler  seeking 
rest  and  comfort. 

Good  water  and  timber  are  essen- 
tials to  the  enjoyment  of  home  life. 
Here  they  are  each  assured  in  abun- 
dance. 

Del  Mar  will  be  a  town  of  beautiful 


homes,  a  boon  to  the  tired  city  worker 
or  the  restless  pleasure-seeker,  a  spot 
where  one  may  live  a  quiet,  restful 
life  for  a  month,  a  year  or  a  lifetime. 
An  automobile  road  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Diego  passes  through  the 
town.  Along  the  ridge  above  Del  Mar 
a  fine  driveway  will  afford  the  most 
splendid  panorama  of  the  ocean  and 
mountain  scenery  that  mortal  can 
wish. 


GROSSMONT 


GROSSMONT,     forty  minutes 
by  rail,  and  less     time     by 
auto,  from  San  Diego,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  the  city's  back  country.     It  is  the 
chosen  spot  of  many  of  the  gifted  in 
art,  literature  and  science  as  a  place 
where  they  may  establish     a     quiet 
home,  with  delightful  climate,  beauty 
of   surroundings   and   the   peace   that 
comes  from  dwelling  in  high  places. 

The  mountain,  a  rugged,  rock-bound, 
noble  prominence,  stands  sentinel  at 
the  pass  leading  into  El  Cajon  Valley. 
Its  discovery  as  a  remarkable  view- 
point, and  a  site  for  country  homes, 
was  made  by  William  B.  Gross,  theat- 


rical manager  and  litterateur,  and  with 
others  he  acquired  possession  of  the 
mountain  which  now  bears  his  name. 

A  quaint  little  station  covered  with 
Dorothy  Perkins  roses,  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  where  convey- 
ance awaits  train  passengers,  or  one 
may  come  by  auto  over  the  La  Mesa 
Boulevard  to  the  Grossmont  private 
boulevard  which  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  There  are  ascending 
and  descending  routes  to  and  from  the 
summit,  making  the  trip  free  from  all 
possible  danger,  and  affording  a  con- 
tinuously new  view  all  the  way. 

On  the  ascending  grade  one  passes 
the  citrus  orchard  that  Owen  Wister, 


Vieiv  looking  east  from  Grossmont,  El  Cajon  Valley.     Cuyamaca  Moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  Photo  by  Stineman. 


Grossmont  Inn  and  cottages. 


the  author,  has  set  out  on  his  new 
ranch  possessions,  and  the  beautiful 
home  site  he  has  chosen  on  a  rocky 
promontory  overlooking  the  ranch. 

Mr.  Gross'  bungalow,  with  wide 
veranda  and  long  pergolas  comes  next. 
Here  he  spends  quiet  week-ends,  work- 
ing in  his  garden,  irrigating  his  trees, 
and  when  invited  guests  are  there, 
serving  bachelor  dinners  that  have  be- 
come famous  among  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  invited  guests. 

Grossmont  Inn  is  an  inviting  tavern 
where  one  finds  warm  welcome.  There 
are  broad  verandas,  a  great,  wide  liv- 
ing room  with  a  fireplace,  sunny  din- 
ing room,  and  a  cuisine  unsurpassed 
even  in  this  county,  so  rich  in  things 
pleasing,  to  the  palate. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  for  years  musical  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  a  cot- 
tage built  upon  a  rock  high  above  the 
boulevard.  Stone  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  lead  up  to  his  door. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  has  a 
citrus  orchard  at  the  foot  of 
Grossmont,  and  says  she  hopes 
some  day  to  make  this  her 
permanent  winter  home.  Mme. 
Teresa  Carreno  has  also  a 
home  site  here. 

Upon  reaching  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  one  climbs  a 
staircase  to  the  top  of  a  giant 
boulder,  the  plateau  upon  the 
top  being  encircled  with  an 


iron  railing,  and  here,  unrolled  like  a 
picture,  is  the  real  Southern  California 
in  all  her  beauty  of  mountain  and 
mesa,  valley  and  sea.  The  eye  sweeps 
over  a  vista  that  reaches  from  the 
Mexican  frontier  and  the  far  away 
islands  of  Coronado  on  the  south  to 
the  mighty  range  of  San  Bernardino 
on  the  north.  Away  to  the  East,  like 
an  embroidered  hem  on  the  horizon, 
lies  the  Laguna  range.  To  the  south, 
the  Mexican  tablelands  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  to  the  west  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  with  its  great  natural  harbor, 
and  beyond,  Point  Loma  and  the 
ocean. 

The  late  Admiral  Evans,  who  visited 
Grossmont  with  Mr.  Gross,  pronounced 
the  view  the  most  wonderful  he  had 
ever  seen.  In  all  his  journeyings 
around  the  world,  he  declared,  he  had 
not  found  its  equal. 


El  Cajon  Valley. 
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SAN     DIEGO    COUNTY  BACK    COUNTRY 


The  matters  herein  written  were  gathered  by  ].  B.  Jeffery  and  C.  E.  Fer- 
guson, representative  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  in  a  specially  conducted  in- 
vestigation of  every  portion  of  San  Diego  County;  therefore  these  state- 
ments are  entitled  to  that  degree  of  credence  which  should  be  given  to  direct 
personal  knowledge. — EDITOR. 


The  substantial  sup- 
.port  of  San  Diego 
County,  as  that  of 
every  community, 
comes  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil. 

The  fact  that  San 
Diego  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world,  located  as  it  is  to  command  the 
commerce  of  the  ocean,  supplying  a 
vast  section  of  the  country  unchal- 
lenged by  any  other  possible  line  of 
distribution,  has,  heretofore,  overshad- 
owed the  fact  that  the  county  is  in- 
comparably rich  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  its  soil. 

No  county  in  the  State,  or  elsewhere, 
can  rival  the  "Back-country"  districts 
of  San  Diego  County  for  the  bounteous 
returns  which  the  soil  here  yields  to 
the  agriculturist,  the  vineyardist,  the 
fruit  raiser  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
nut  crop  of  the  country,  which  here 
finds  the  conditions  as  to  climate  and 
soil  equal  to  the  best  to  be  met  with 
anywhere  in  the  land. 

So  marked  has  been  the  production 
of  the  "Back-country"  districts  in  re- 
cent years  that  the  transportation  prob- 
lem has  become  one  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  future  development  of 
this  district.  Thousands  of  homes  are 
being  made  throughout  this  region,  and 
the  demand  for  choice  lands  is  on  the 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  section  of  the  State 
has  and  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  home-seeker  equal  to  the  demands 


now  being  made  upon  this  region. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  now  un- 
der consideration  the  reconstruction  of 
its  line  of  road  from  San  Bernardino 
to  Fallbrook,  the  attention  of  the  direc- 
torate of  this  line  having  been  recently 
called  to  the  productive  activity  of  the 
region  of  country  which  this  section  of 
road  would  supply  with  the  much- 
needed  transportation  facilities. 

The  writer  has  faith  that  before  long 
the  Santa  Fe  will  see  the  way  clear  to 
restore  this  service,  continuing  this 
line  from  Fallbrook  direct  to  San 
Diego,  thus  furnishing  the  best  and 
most  productive  regions  of  the  county 
with  direct  communication  with  tide- 
water and  main  line  connections. 

The  fact  that  this  line  of  road  would 
furnish  the  towns  and  cities  of  High- 
lands, Redlands,  San  Bernardino,  Col- 
ton,  Riverside,  Hemet,  Peris,  Elsinore, 
San  Jacinto,  Murietto,  Temecula  and 
adjacent  country,  which  embraces  the 
most  productive  of  the  whole  of  South- 
ern California,  with  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  port  and  bay  of  San 
Diego,  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  main  lines  of  traffic  will  com- 
pel the  reconstruction  of  this  line  of 
road. 

So  active  has  been  the  development 
of  the  interior  of  the  county  that  there 
is  now  under  way  of  development  the 
rights  of  way  for  the  most  part  being 
secured,  for  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  from  Escon- 
dido  to  San  Diego  by  way  of  Ocean- 
side. 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY,  BACK  COUNTRY. 
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LAKESIDE. 


Lakeside,  one 
of  the  most  fam- 
ous tourist'  re- 
sorts of  Southern 
California,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  cele- 
brated El  Cajon 
Valley,  where 
sports  of  every 
nature  dear  to  the 
lover  of  field 
sports  with  dog 
and  gun,  or  with 
rod  and  creel, 
may  be  found,  in 
season,  as  are  to 
be  met  with 


That  milk 
fed  chicken. 


at  no  other  point  in  the  Southwest.  The 
automobile  roads  are  of  the  finest,  the 
run  from  Los  Angeles  to  Lakeside 


may  be  made  in  six  to  eight  hours.  The 
resort  is  open  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  and  there 
is  not  a  day  in  the  whole  year  that 
does  not  here  present  some  favorite 
attraction.  Eight  trains  daily  arrive 
from  San  Diego.  Here  the  traveler 
becomes  the  guest  of  the  Lakeside 
Inn,  kept  by  as  genial  an  entertainer 
as  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
way-worn  or  strengthened  the  faint. 
The  "Inn"  is  thoroughly  modern,  fully 
equipped  with  every  convenience  for 
comfort.  It  is  surrounded  by  ample 
pleasure  grounds,  golf  links  and  ten- 
nis courts,  with  the  best  of  facilities 
for  boating.  Mr.  Walter  Hempel,  pro- 
prietor of  this  "Inn,"  and  resort,  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  being 
fully  equal  to  the  incessant  demands 
made  upon  him.  Look  him  up  and 
ask  for  "That  milk  fed  chicken." 


The  upper  photographs  show  the  pergola  and  residence  of  John  H.  Klein 

overlooking     Lakeside.      The     lower   photograph  shows  the  residence    of 

Colonel  Randlett,  La  Mesa. 
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OCEANSIDE. 

Oceanside  is  situated  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  almost  at  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Escondido  and 
Fallbrook  branches.  It  is  sheltered 
from  the  desert  on  the  east  by  the 
snow-capped  peak  of  San  Jacinto 
mountain  and  the  Palomar  range,  and 
protected  from  the  storms  at  sea  by 
the  Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente 
Islands,  sixty  miles  to  the  westward. 
More  than  a  century  ago  it  was  se- 
lected by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  as 
the  site  for  a  mission,  which  later  be- 
came the  richest  in  the  State.  Through 
the  picturesque  country  where  the 
Spanish  padres  traveled  on  foot  there 
are  now  three  trains  daily  in  either 
direction,  with  Pullman  and  observa- 
tion car  comforts  and  a  welcome  at 
the  best  hotels. 

Oceanside  is  located  on  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  stretches  of  ocean 
beach  to  be  found  on  the  entire  coast. 
This  natural  road  is  wide  enough  for 
several  autos  to  run  abreast  for  miles. 
No  more  pleasant  drive,  affording  as 
it  does  an  unequaled  view  of  the 
ocean,  is  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  surf  is  not  heavy,  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  undertow,  mak- 
ing bathing  a  safe  and  delightful 
pleasure  and  recreation. 

Here  is  a  splendid  steel  wharf  1200 
feet  in  length,  from  which  surf-fishing 
is  found  to  be  a  most  entertaining 
diversion:  bass,  barracuda  and  the 
famous  yellowtail  being  taken  in 
abundance.  Within  a  short  drive  from 
town  the  haunts  of  the  deer  are  found, 
while  duck,  quail  and  other  game  birds 
are  abundant  in  season. 

Oceanside  is  the  gateway  to  the  rail- 
road and  to  the  coast  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  valleys  of  the  State,  the 
valley  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  river, 
ninety  miles  from  Los  Angeles  and 
forty  miles  from  San  Diego. 

The  San  Luis  Rey  valley  from 
Oceanside  opens  into  the  interior.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  to  be 
met  with  in  the  State,  being  devoted 


to  dairying  and  stock-raising.  A  mod- 
ern creamery  affords  a  market  for  the 
pasture  products.  It  distributes  about 
$50,000  annually  among  the  farmers 
of  this  valley. 

Oceanside  is  situated  on  excellent 
automobile  roads,  and  as  an  attraction 
to  the  tourist,  is  a  center  from  which 
may  be  reached  a  number  of  points 
worthy  of  a  visit.  First  among  these 
is  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission,  four 
miles  east  over  an  excellent  road.  This 
is,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  and 
best  preserved  of  the  ancient  missions 
so  attractive  to  the  traveler,  and  was 
built  in  1,789.  It  is  now  being  restored 
along  the  original  lines,  and  is  occu- 
pied as  a  school  by  the  Order  of  Fran- 
ciscans. Among  places  to  be  seen  are 
the  Gaujome  ranch,  a  typical  Spanish 
ranch  house,  and  the  scene  of  the 
events  depicted  in  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son's novel,  "Ramona;"  Pamoosa  Can- 
yon, De  Luz  warm  springs,  the  Pala 
gem  mines,  and  others,  all  within  driv- 
ing distance  of  Oceanside. 

By  the  completion  during  the  year 
of  the  Coast  section  of  the  county 
highway  system,  and  a  portion  of  the 
inland  section  of  the  system,  Ocean- 
side  gets  the  benefit  of  about  45  miles 
of  the  Coast  and  about  nine  miles  of 
the  inland. 

The  coast  section  extends  from  the 
city  limits  of  San  Diego  on  the  south, 
at  a  point  near  Del  Mar,  to  the  Orange 
County  line  on  the  north.  North  of 
Oceanside  the  highway  extends 
through  the  big  Santa  Margarita  ranch, 
24  miles,  crossing  six  bridges  en  route, 
the  list  including  the  $23,000  rein- 
forced concrete  structure  over  the  San 
Luis  Rey  river,  and  skirts  the  coast, 
passing  through  an  interesting  coun- 
try to  Del  Mar,  about  20  miles. 

On  the  north  the  highway  connects 
with  the  direct  road  to  Los  Angeles, 
at  the  Orange  County  line,  while  on 
the  south  it  connects  up  at  Del  Mar 
with  the  city  boulevards  leading  to 
San  Diego,  La  Jolla,  and  points  inland. 
The  six  bridges  north  of  Oceanside 
cost  the  county  about  $60,000. 

At  South  Oceanside  a  highway,  con- 
structed by  the  highway  commission, 


Views  Taken    at    Lakeside. — /.    The  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
valley.    2.  One  wing  of  the  dining  room.    3.  The  boat  house  on  the  lake. 
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connects  at  Vista  with  the  inland  road 
which  traverses  the  country  by  the  way 
of  Fallbrook,  Bonsall  and  Escondido. 

Oceanside  also  has  a  good  road 
leading  through  the  San  Luis  Rey  val- 
ley, connecting  with  the  county  high- 
way system  at  Bonsall. 

Inasmuch  as  a  large  percentage  of 
the  through  travel  by  automobile 
makes  the  trip  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  by  the  coast  road,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Oceanside  is  sure  to 
derive  a  good  share  of  the  benefits. 

Among  the  able  and  energetic  men 
who  are  doing  much  to  develop  the 
resources  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
advantages\of  Oceanside  and  vicinity 
as  a  place  of  interest,  and  to  its  natu- 
ral advantages  for  business  as  well  as 
pleasure,  we  find  to  commend  Mr.  F. 
L.  Martin,  Mr.,  George  Coleman  and 
Mr.  T.  M.  Lawrence  doing  business  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  F.  Martin  &  Co., 
real  estate  dealers;  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Lane,  President  of  the  Oceanside 
Bank.  Especial  mention  is  deservedly 
made  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  Esq.,  for- 
merly a  well  known  attorney  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  palatial  home  is  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  Oceanside.  Through 
the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  a  new 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized 
during  the  past  few  months,  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
country  at  large  the  attractions  which 
Oceanside  has  to  offer  the  public.  We 
owe  to  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned 
and  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Westfall  of  Fall- 
brook,  deserved  thanks  for  their  un- 
tiring efforts  to  supply  us  with  all 
needed  information  regarding  the  ad- 
vantages and  resources  of  the  country. 
Mr.  George  E.  Morris,  President  of 
the  Board  of  City  Trustees,  and  of 
the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Mr.  James  T.  Morrison,  Secretary,  are 
also  active  and  efficient  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  building  of  an  impound- 
ing reservoir  at  the  head  of  the  San 
Luis  Rey  river  which  will  mean  the 
distribution  of  water  between  that 
point  and  Oceanside. 

Mr.  George  A.  Lane  assured  the 
writer  that  the  volume  of  business  for 
1911  was  far  in  excess  of  former 


years;  better  schools  and  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils ;  a  new 
high  school  building;  no  saloons  and 
a  general  increase  in  substantial  im- 
provements. 

The  traveling  public  is  most  com- 
fortably entertained  and  abundantly 
cared  for  at  the  Hotel  El  San  Luis 
Rey,  which  is  admirably  situated  on 
a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  ocean. 

To  the  home  seeker  or  the  transient 
visitor  there  can  be  no  more  interesting 
or  more  important  matter  connected 
with  any  community  than  that  of  its 
schools.  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
observe  the  growth  of  school  work  for 
years,  having  visited  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  I  unhesitat- 
ingly declare  that  after  more  than  cas- 
ual notice  that  the  public  schools  of 
San  Diego  County  stand  second  to 
none  in  the  land.  In  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  conduct,  order  and  learning, 
they  stand  second  to  none. 

The  climate  of  Southern  California 
has  long  been  justly  famous.  Neither 
the  Italian  Riviera,  nor  the  most  fav- 
ored spots  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
enjoy  such  equability  of  temperature 
the  year  around :  no  summer  day  is  too 
warm  for  comfort,  and  no  winter  night 
too  cold  for  blooming  flowers.  In  the 
matter  of  health  and  comfort,  prob- 
ably no  place  in  the  world  is  favored  in 
an  equal  measure  with  San  Diego 
County.  So  well  have  these  facts  be- 
come known  that  exploitation  of  the 
climate  is  unnecessary. 


JULIAN. 

Julian  is  located  north  and  east  of 
San  Diego,  distant  about  fifty  miles, 
at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  feet. 

Here  in  winter  you  can  enjoy  all 
the  delights  of  winter  sports  while 
gazing  upon  ripening  oranges,  flowers 
and  all  the  alluring  tropical  beauty  of 
the  valleys  below,  reached  in  a  few 
hours'  drive. 

The  district,  with  a  population  of 
600,  has  the  mildest  temperate  climate 
known.  The  temperature  seldom  goes 
below  freezing  in  winter  and  never 


Medals  won  by  W.  C.  Detrick,  of  Julian,  in  world's  competition  for  best  apples. 


above  eighty-five  degrees  in  summer. 
The  annual  precipitation  averages 
about  twenty-eight  inches,  with  just 
enough  snow  to  add  variety.  This  re- 
gion has  become  famous  as  a  moun- 
tain summer  resort. 

The  principal  industries  are  apple- 
raising,  stock-raising,  mining  and  lum- 
bering. With  the  coming  of  railway 
transportation,  here  will  be  planted 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  produc- 
tive commercial  apple  orchards  in  the 
world.  W.  C.  Detrick,  one  of  the  pio- 
neer growers  of  apples,  has  won  first 
prize  gold  medals  for  apples  exhibited 
at  the  Jamestown  International  Expo- 
sition, the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  and 
the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 
in  competition  with  the  best  product  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Colorado  and  the 
Eastern  States.  Soil  and  climate  con- 
ditions are  very  similar  to  apple  re- 
gions of  Oregon. 

The  splendid  county  roads  now  un- 
der construction  between  Foster  and 
Julian,  to  be  completed  in  1912,  will 
reduce  the  grades  fifty  per  cent  or 
more,  so  that  the  apple  crop  may  be 
hauled  to  market  by  auto  truck,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  cost  and  preserv- 
ing the  fruit  from  bruising.  Surveys 
have  been  made  for  the  extension  of 
the  railway  from  Foster  to  Santa  Ysa- 
bel,  which  would  bring  the  terminus 
of  the  railroad  within  seven  miles  of 
the  town  of  Julian  and  tap  some  of  the 
best  land  of  the  district. 

Peaches,  plums,  pears,  vegetables, 
small  fruit  and  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural products  grow  to  perfection.  Bar- 
ley, oats  and  wheat  yield  enormous 


crops;  hay  one  to  two  tons  per  acre, 
and  corn  in  the  lower  elevations  equal 
to  Missouri  or  Kansas.  Stock  raising 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries,  and  the  settler  or  newcomer 
desiring  to  engage  in  growing  apples 
can  make  a  good  living  raising  beef- 
cattle  while  his  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing. 

The  district  is  well  provided  with 
schools,  grammar  and  high  school, 
graduates  from  the  latter  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  California  State  Univer- 
sity and  Stanford;  a  church,  but  no 
saloons. 

This  region  is  the  best  watered  in 
streams  and  numerous  waterfalls  are 
not  only  picturesque,  but  have  great 
potential  wealth  because  of  the  im- 
mense water  power  which  can  be  de- 
veloped. 


CHULA   VISTA. 

After  leaving  San  Diego  and  pass- 
ing through  National  City  on  the  San 
Diego  Southern  Railway,  you  come  to 
Chula  Vista,  eight  miles  from  San 
Diego,  which  is  properly  named,  mean- 
ing "Beautiful  View." 

The  most  important  industfy  is  the 
raising  and  shipping  of  lemons.  955 
cars  of  lemons  were  shipped  from 
there  last  year. 

Two  packing  houses  owned  by  the 
San  Diego  Fruit  Company  cover  an 
area  of  73,290  feet,  besides  three 
others  of  large  area  owned  by  other 
companies. 

Chula  Vista  orchards  are  said  to  be 
very  prolific,  and  are  credited  with 


San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railway. 


raising  as  fine  a  quality  of  lemons  as 
are  grown  in  California. 

The  growth  of  Chula  Vista  the  past 
year  has  been  phenomenal,  many 
buildings  having  been  erected  both  for 
homes  and  business  purposes.  Special 
advantages  are  held  out  to  such  as  are 
seeking  suburban  homes,  where  a 
high  standard  of  moral  and  social  life 
is  maintained.  Water  is  plentiful,  be- 
ing supplied  by  the  Sweetwater  Water 
Company  at  a  very  low  rate  from  their 
Sweetwater  Reservoir,  which  now  has 
a  capacity  of  about  twelve  billion  gal- 
lons. 

Chula  Vista  has  an  excellent  school, 
churches,  bank,  etc.  Also  has  a  fine 
yacht  club,  with  splendid  yachting 
facilities  on  San  Diego  Bay.  Every 
tourist  visiting  San  Diego  should  take 
in  this  delightful  ride  on  the  San  Diego 
Southern  Railway  Company's  electric 
cars  through  Chula  Vista. 


RAM  ON  A. 

A  community  of  800  people,  located 
37  miles  northeast  of  San  Diego,  near 
the  center  of  a  fertile  valley  with  an 
area  of  approximately  20,000  acres,  at 
an  elevation  of  1400  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  gives  the  valley  an  ideal 
climate. 

With  a  fertile  soil  and  an  annual 
rainfall  of  17  inches,  the  farms  of  the 


valley  produce  deciduous  fruits,  hay, 
grain  and  vegetables  without  irriga- 
tion. 

Ramona  has  a  splendid  system  of 
schools — high  school  with  one  teacher, 
grammar  school  with  three  teachers, 
and  three  district  schools. 

A  new  $15,000  high  school  building 
is  soon  to  be  erected.  The  attendance 
at  these  schools  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  five  years. 

In  a  business  way,  Ramona  has  three 
general  and  two  hardware  stores  and 
one  drug  store,  bakery,  two  plumbers, 
two  blacksmiths,  one  newspaper,  one 
lumber  yard,  one  ice-cream  and  con- 
fectionery, one  concrete  block  and 
cement  tile  work,  two  laundries,  two 
real  estate  offices,  one  dairy  and  one 
creamery  within  the  town,  one  bank, 
one  pool  hall,  one  harness  shop,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  one  hotel,  which 
has  a  reputation  for  the  excellence  of 
the  meals  served.  This  reputation  is 
as  wide  as  San  Diego  County,  and  is 
added  to  by  every  transient  who  en- 
joys a  stay  at  "The  New  Ramona 
Hotel." 

Auto  freight  and  passenger  trucks 
running  out  from  San  Diego  have 
solved  the  problem  of  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation  for  this  valley. 

To  the  east  of  Ramona  lies  Ballena 
Valley,  elevation  2,400  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  rich  in  agricultural  crops, 
beef  cattle,  fruits  and  honey.  Ballena 
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is  famous  for  the  excellent  quality  of 
her  table  grapes  grown  there. 

Adjoining  Ballena  we  find  the  pic- 
turesque Witch  Creek  country  and  the 
celebrated  Witch  Creek  hotel  and  re- 
sort. 

Beyond  Witch  Creek  the  splendid 
Santa  Ysabel  ranch  covers  fertile  val- 
leys and  beautiful  oak  crowned  hills 
that  overlook  Santa  Ysabel  hotel,  store 
and  postoffice. 

From  Santa  Ysabel  a  splendid  road 
leads  to  Wynola  and  Julian  apple  or- 
chards, where  the  apples  grow  so 
nearly  perfect  as  to  bring  gold  medals 
from  world's  fairs. 


doubtedly  will  result  in  a  vast  increase 
in  the  population  of  this  charming  sub- 
urb. At  present  there  is  good  service 
by  the  Cuyamaca  Railway,  with  sev- 
eral trains  each  way  daily  and  11  cents 
commutation  fare. 


LA  MESA  SPRINGS. 

La  Mesa  Springs  is  San  Diego's 
most  interesting  suburb  and  one  of  the 
most  charming  suburban  towns  in 
Southern  California.  Its  present  popu- 
lation (fall,  1911),  is  nearly  1,000,  and 
growing  steadily.  It  is  located  on  the 
San  Diego  and  Cuyamaca  Railway, 
about  11  miles  from  the  business  cen- 
ter of  the  city. 

Nestling  among  the  foothills,  La 
Mesa  possesses  an  ideal  climate.  Its 
residents  escape  the  fogs  and  harsh 
winds,  while  enjoying  blue  skies, 
bright  sunshine  and  fresh  breezes  al- 
most every  day. 

The  naturally  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque features  of  the  location  have 
been  enhanced  by  developments  of  the 
most  up-to-date  and  harmonious  char- 
acter. The  bordering  hillsides  have 
been  laid  out  with  contour  streets, 
many  of  which  are  already  lined  with 
handsome  residences.  The  business 
section  is  in  the  center  of  the  valley, 
with  stores  and  shops  in  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal trades. 

La  Mesa  is  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  fine  boulevard,  and  is  so  located 
that  all  electric  lines  to  the  back  coun- 
try from  San  Diego  must  pass  through 
this  suburb.  The  proposed  San  Diego 
and  Escondido  Electric  Railway,  which 
has  already  been  graded  for  most  of 
the  distance  between  San  Diego  and 
La  Mesa,  will  bring  the  latter  into 
very  close  touch  with  the  city  and  un- 


LEMON  GROVE. 

Lemon  Grove  has  been  called  the 
"Pasadena  of  San  Diego  County."  It 
is  situated  on  the  San  Diego,  Cuya- 
maca and  Eastern  Railroad,  nme  miles 
east  of  San  Diego,  at  an  elevation  of 
440  feet,  commanding  a  delightful 
view  of  mountain,  bay  and  sea.  Cli- 
mate, location  and  scenic  beauty  com- 
bine in  attracting  home  seekers.  Nest- 
ling among  the  foothills  of  San 
Miguel,  protected  from  frost,  wind  and 
heavy  fog,  and  with  uniform  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year,  it  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  home. 

It  consists  of  about  six  hundred 
acres  of  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
divided  into  tracts  of  two  and  a  half  to 
ten  acres  each.  The  lemon  predomi- 
nates, as  climate  and  soil  are  especially 
adapted  to  that  fruit,  the  lemon  re- 
quiring a  finer  and  more  equable  cli- 
mate than  the  orange.  The  relative 
profits  of  each  are  governed  largely 
by  market  conditions,  though  the 
lemon  tree  is  usually  considered  more 
profitable  than  the  orange,  on  account 
of  its  perpetual  supply,  which  yields  a 
monthly  harvest  of  lemons. 

Grape  fruit,  olives  and  various  small 
fruits  are  raised  in  abundance.  Lemon 
Grove's  seedless  grape  fruit  and  Va- 
lencia oranges  were  among  the  medal 
winners  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
While  the  business  of  this  place  is 
principally  the  raising  of  citrus  fruits,, 
yet  this  appeals  only  to  persons  who 
are  able  to  make  an  original  invest- 
ment of  considerable  value.  To  the 
man  of  small  means  there  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  line  of  berry  raising,  gard- 
ening and  chicken  raising.  There  is 
also  need  for  a  hotel,  boarding  house 
and  laundry. 

Lemon  Grove  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  both  city  and  country,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  of  San  Diego  only 
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by  a  twenty-three  minute  run  by  steam 
or  gasoline  motor  car.  The  car 
schedule  is  conveniently  arranged  for 
business  men,  students  and  shoppers, 
as  well  as  those  on  pleasure  intent. 
Transportation  facilities  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  "the  recent  pur- 
chase and  placing  in  operation  of  a 
steel  gasoline  motor  car  of  the  newest 
and  most  improved  design,  which,  tor 
gather  with  the  old  train  schedule,  af- 
fords an  hourly  service  between 
Lemon  Grove  and  the  city,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, a  theatre  car  three  evenings 
each  week.  It  also  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  a  park,  traveling  library,  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  express  facili- 
ties. 

The  railroad  station,  three  packing 
houses,  general  merchandise  store, 
postoffice,  church,  schoolhouse  and 
clubhouse  are  all  centrally  located. 
Arrangements  are  under  way  for  the 
building  of  a  new  and  larger  school- 
house. 

The  private  enterprise  of  Lemon 
Grove  is  evidenced  by  the  beauty  of 
its  homes  and  orchards,  and  its  public 
spirit  is  manifested  in  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic Country  Club,  devoted  to 
public  improvements. 

Favorable  location,  abundant  water 
supply,  sunshine  and  good  soil,  com- 
bined with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
Lemon  Grove  citizens,  are  rocks  form- 
ing a  solid  foundation  for  permanent 
.growth. 


FALLBROOK. 

The  terminus  of  the  twenty-mile 
Fallbrook  branch  which  leaves  the 
main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  at 
Oceanside,  is  almost  directly  north  of 
the  city  of  San  Diego,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles.  The  town  is  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county. 

The  population  of  the  district  is 
about  1,000,  and  that  of  the  town  400. 
Its  schools  are  of  the  best.  The  high 
school  is  credited  with  turning  out 
more  university  students  than  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  the  State. 

The  elevation  is  700  feet.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  a  rolling  mesa.  The 


soil  is  decomposed  granite — the  finest 
in  the  world  for  fruit  and  agricultural 
products.  The  district  is  practically 
undeveloped  and  offers  splendid  op- 
portunities for  the  settler.  The  princi- 
pal products  are  grain,  hay  and  olives, 
but  the  natural  conditions  are  such  that 
the  country  is  destined  to  become  a 
great  fruit  producing  section.  Peaches, 
pears,  ph:ms,  olives  and  some  kinds  of 
apples  can  be  raised  here  successfully 
without  irrigation. 

The  Fallbrook  section  is  as  near 
frostless  as  any  part  of  the  entire  State 
— thus  making  it  a  fine  place  for  the 
raising  of  citrus  fruits,  especially  lem- 
ons. An  inexhaustible  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  can  be  obtained 
here  from  wells  varying  from  twenty- 
eight  to  eighty  feet  in  depth.  Fine 
soft  water  can  be  secured  almost  any- 
where in  this  section  for  domestic  pur- 
poses in  wells  from  sixteen  to  fifty 
feet.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  poultry 
raising.  Average  rainfall  for  the  sea- 
son is  nineteen  inches,  and  the  tem- 
perature ranges  from  thirty  degrees, 
the  lowest  ever  known  in  the  winter, 
to  ninety  degrees,  the  maximum,  in 
summer.  Snow  has  fallen  but  twice  in 
thirty  years. 


ESCONDIDO. 

Is  a  city  of  the  sixth  class;  assessed 
valuation,  $861,500;  elevation,  700 
feet;  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  connecting 
with  the  main  line  at  Oceanside, 
twenty-two  miles  westerly.  The  town 
will  also  be  the  terminus  of  an  electric 
railroad  from  the  county  seat  at  San 
Diego,  thirty-five  miles  southerly, 
whose  completion  to  Escondido,  via 
El  Cajon,  is  assured  within  two  years 
and  which  will  eventually  be  extended 
to  Los  Angeles,  100  miles  to  the  north. 

The  Escondido  Valley  is  the  largest 
in  the  county,  having  an  area  covering 
approximately  15,000  acres.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Southland 
and  has  a  population  of  5,000,  of  which 
2,000  is  credited  to  the  city.  At  its 
present  rate  of  growth  the  population 
will  double  in  the  next  five  years.  It 
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is  a  hub  from  which  radiate  four  trunk 
roads  of  the  new  450-mile  county 
highway  system.  It  is  the  trading  and 
shipping  center  of  a  tributary  country 
within  a  radius  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles. 

Escondido  grant,  which  includes  the 
principal  part  of  the  valley,  consists 
of  13,000  acres,  and  is  reinforced  by 
valleys  in  the  tributary  country  aggre- 
gating at  least  100,000  acres,  and  con- 
taining a  population  of  5,000.  Much 
of  this  area  is  in  the  frostless  belt,  is 
susceptible  to  water  development,  and 
with  soil  adapted  to  citrus  fruit  grow- 
ing and  alfalfa.  The  pomelo  or  grape- 
fruit grows  to  perfection  here,  the 
equal  of  any  other  district  of  Southern 
California.  Plans  are  on  foot  for  the 
conservation  and  distribution  of  water 
over  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
grant's  property  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Escondido  country..  These  enter- 
prises will  add  materially  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  resources  of 
the  region. 

The  average  yearly  rainfall  in  Es- 
condido for  thirty-five  years  has  been 
15.45  inches,  while  the  yearly  average 
for  ten  years,  ending  with  1910,  was 
nearly  seventeen  inches.  The  average 
maximum  temperature  for  1910  was 
seventy-six;  average  minimum  forty- 
nine;  mean  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum, sixty-one  degrees.  The  water 
system,  which  supplies  water  for 
domestic  use  and  fire  purposes  in  the 
town  and  for  the  irrigation  of  about 
1,000  acres  of  fine  fruit  land,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  extensive  improvements, 
the  preliminary  steps  for  which  are 
now  under  consideration.  The  water, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is 
brought  from  the  watersheds  of  the 
Palomar  Mountain  section,  twenty-five 
miles  east  of  the  city,  and  is  stored  in 
a  reservoir  seven  miles  distant,  from 
whence  it  is  drawn  as  needed  by  the 
people  of  the  valley.  The  supply  of 
water  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  every 
acre  of  arable  land  when  properly 
conserved.  The  soil  of  the  Escondido 
Valley  is  adapted  to  nearly  all  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  products,  al- 
though hay  and  grain,  citrus  fruit, 


wine  and  table  grapes  are  more  promi- 
nent. The  product  of  the  muscatel 
vines  is  the  finest  in  quality  grown  in 
the  world,  having  thirty-two  per  cent 
of  sugar  content,  and  is  grown  without 
irrigation.  Land  is  to  be  obtained  at 
prices  ranging  from  $75  to  $125  per 
acre  without  water,  and  $150  up  under 
irrigation  near  the  city,  and  $20  to  $60 
per  acre  for  outside  lands. 

Within  the  past  year  the  First  Na- 
tional has  increased  its  capital  stock 
to  $50,000,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Escondido  National.  The  two 
buildings  occupied  by  the  four  banks 
are  owned  by  the  national  banks,  that 
of  the  First  National  being  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Lime  street  and 
Grand  avenue,  and  that  of  the  Escon- 
dido National  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  same  thoroughfare.  W.  H. 
Baldridge  is  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional, and  of  the  Home  Savings  Bank, 
while  A.  W.  Wohlford  is  president  of 
the  Escondido  National  and  the  Escon- 
dido Savings  Bank.  L.  A.  Stevenson 
is  cashier  of  the  Escondido  National 
and  Fred  D.  Hall  of  the  First  Na- 
tional. Mr.  Baldridge  and  Mr.  Wohl- 
ford are  presidents'  of  the  two  savings 
banks,  with  E.  E.  Turrentine  cashier 
of  the  Escondido  bank,  and  Harry  J. 
Hall  of  the  Home  institution. 

The  Hotel  Escondido,  conducted  by 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Henderson,  is  a  credit  to 
the  town,  and  assures  comfort  to  all  its 
guests. 

Between  600  and  700  acres  of  mus- 
catel grapes  were  set  out  in  Escon- 
dido during  1911  by  the  Escondido 
Valley  Land  and  Planting  Company, 
of  which  company  W.  E.  Alexander  is 
the  president. 

The  planting  was  done  on  the 
Homeland  Acres,  and  with  the  acreage 
planted  in  1910  makes  a  total  of  be- 
tween 1,000  and  1,100  acres.  Be- 
tween 300  and  400  acres  will  be  plant- 
ed the  present  year.  The  company 
plants  and  cares  for  the  vineyards  for 
three  years  and  then  turns  them  over 
to  the  owners,  so  that  it  is  expected 
that  the  owners  of  the  first  year's 
planting  will  be  coming  to  Escondido 
during  this  year  to  take  possession  of 
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the  property,  erect  homes  and  make 
their  plans  for  residing  here. 

Although  the  grapes  have  been 
planted  on  rolling  ground  no  irrigation 
has  been  used,  nor  has  any  been  need- 
ed, the  only  aid  to  nature  being  the 
Campbell  system  of  dry  farming,  of 
which  Mr.  Alexander  is  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate. 

During  the  season  of  1911  the  ex- 
periment of  shipping  the  white  mus'ca- 
tel  table  grapes  to  the  Eastern  market, 
some  of  them  going  as  far  east  as 
New  York  in  refrigerator  cars,  iced  be- 
fore starting  and  at  different  points 
en  route,  was  tried,  and  with  fair  suc- 
cess. 

The  shipment  of  green  grapes  by 
freight  was  43  carloads,  while  it  is 
estimated  that  as  many  more  were 
shipped  out  by  express  and  automobile 
trucks. 

The  raisin  shipments  are  estimated 
at  about  200  tons. 

That  they  are  certain  the  future  has 
much  in  store  for  Escondido,  which 
means  a  greatly  increased  population 
before  the  holding  of  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition  in  San  Diego,  in 
1915,  and  that  they  have  optimistic 
and  practical  ideas  of  what  should  be 
done  for  the  further  development  of 
the  country,  is  seen  by  the  following 
responses  as  told  to  the  writer: 

W.  H.  Baldridge,  president  of  the 
board  of  city  trustees,  and  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  as  well  as 
the  Home  Savings  Bank,  says:  "I. 
think  there  is  no  interior  city  in  South- 
ern California  which  has  a  brighter 
future  than  Escondido,  with  its  incom- 
parable climate,  romantic  hills  and 
fertile  valleys.  It  only  needs  the  united 
efforts  of  its  citizens  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient water  supply  to  bring  under  cul- 
tivation thousands  of  acres  of  as  fine 
orange  and  lemon  land  as  there  is  in 
the  State,  in  addition  to  the  compara- 
tively small  acreage  we  already  have 
in  citrus  fruit.  • 

"And  with  an  electric  railway  to 
San  Diego  we  will  have  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  all  we  can  produce  from  the 
soil  to  supply  the  ships  that  come 


loaded  with  commerce  .into  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  Pacific." 

Destiny  of  Escondido. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Larzalere,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  says :  "My 
idea  is  that  Escondido  is  destined  to  be 
a  progressive,  wideawake  interior  city 
— a  suburban  city  of  homes,  clean  and 
up-to-date,  a  city  that  good  people 
will  be  attracted  to  as  a  place  to  live, 
where  they  can  have  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I  do  not  look  for  Escondido  to 
do  much  in  the  manufacturing  line,  al- 
though of  course  there  will  be  some  of 
this  as  it  develops.  I  look  for  the  sub- 
division of  some  of  the  larger  ranches, 
which  will  increase  our  population  of 
the  surrounding  country  while  we  are 
advancing  in  the  city." 

Predicts  Big  Increase. 

W.  L.  Ramey,  president  of  the  Es- 
condido Lumber,  Hay  and  Grain 
Company,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  says :  "Escon- 
dido is  certainly  going  to  go  ahead. 
Many  good  things  are  headed  our  way, 
and  we  must  continue  to  prosper.  The 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Exposition  at 
San  Diego  are  sure  to  prove  a  boon  to 
the  whole  county,  and  Escondido  will 
get  its  share. 

"It  would  not  surprise  me  if  Escon- 
dido has  a  population  of  5,000  by  the 
time  the  Fair  is  held. 

"Escondido  is  doing  the  right  thing 
in  the  beautifying  of  its  streets  and 
putting  them  in  shape  to  attract  new- 
comers. The  paving  of  a  mile  of 
Grand  avenue  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. The  work  will  hit  me  for  about 
$1,300  or  $1,400,  besides  my  interests 
in  the  lumber  company,  but  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  stand  for  it  in  the  in- 
terests of  city  development.  This 
should  be  followed  with  the  grading 
of  numerous  streets,  and  the  sidewalk- 
ing.  No  opportunity  should  be  lost 
for  development  of  the  city  along  prac- 
tical lines.  Escondido  has  a  whole  lot 
of  resources — more  than  many  people 
know  about.  As  for  water,  twice  as 
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much  as  we  use  goes  to  waste  every 
year;  all  it  needs  is  to  be  impounded. 
Then,  too,  it  is  possible  for  people  to 
develop  water  on  their  own  land.  Our 
building  record  is  the  largest  for  1911 
in  the  history  of  the  valley,  and  we  are 
progressing  along  all  lines." 

Will  Grow  with  San  Diego. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Buell,  president  of  the  Es- 
condido  Development  Company,  says : 
"Escondido  occupies  a  strategic  posi- 
tion in  its  location  in  San  Diego 
county.  It  is  conceded  by  practically 
all  who  have  given  the  matter  intelli- 
gent consideration  and  thought  that 
San  Diego  city  is  destined  to  become 
a  large  city  in  the  next  few  years. 

"If  that  be  admitted,  then  one  must 
also  concede  that  Escondido  will  de- 
rive great  benefits  from  its  nearness  to 
a  large  city,  where  there  will  be  a 
ready  market  for  all  its  products." 


EL  CAJON. 

El  Cajon  (the  chest)  Valley  is  the 
second  in  area  in  the  county,  with  ap- 
proximately 12,500  acres.  It  is  reached 
by  fine  boulevards,  and  the  San  Diego 
Cuyamaca  &  Eastern  Railway,  which 
enters  the  valley  at  Grossmont,  passes 
through  its  center  from  south  to  north 
and  on  to  Foster,  the  present  terminus 
of  the  road. 

As  one  enters  the  valley  through 
Eucalyptus  Pass,  the  eye  is  pleased 
with  the  green  sweep  of  the  foothill 
citrus  orchards  and  in  the  valley  basin 
the  solid  green  of  the  raisin  fields. 

El  Cajon  raisins  are  famed  the 
world  over  for  richness,  sweetness  and 
flavor.  They  have  taken  first  prize  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Chicago;  also  in  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition,  Portland, 
Oregon.  William  Stell,  Postmaster, 
El  Cajon,  and  his  brother,  Henry,  on 
Rural  Route  No.  1,  being  prize  win- 
ners. Their  grapes  go  out  into  the  re- 
tail market  all  over  the  world.  The 
Fresno  grape  comes  into  the  market  in 
August,  while  the  El  Cajon  grape  is 
picked  in  September,  and  is  shipped 


to  Los  Angeles,  which  supplies  the 
home  market.  The  raisins,  however, 
are  shipped  to  the  Eastern  States. 

The  output  of  citrus  fruit  is  next 
in  importance.  The  foothill  ranches 
}deld  record  crops  of  handsome  fruit. 
Last  year  an  orchard  of  four  hundred 
orange  trees  owned  by  Eychaner  & 
Meyer  yielded  over  four  thousand 
boxes,  and  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fruit,  brought  the  highest 
market  price.  These  young  men  were 
novices  in  the  matter  of  citrus  fruit- 
growing, having  come  here  from  a 
Montana  stock  ranch,  but  they  have 
made  old-time  growers  take  notice. 

Strawberry  culture  has  also  reached 
an  important  place  in  the  valley. 
Along  Pepper  Drive  at  the  north  end 
of  the  valley  a  half  dozen  small 
ranches  .are  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
strawberry  culture.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  crates  of  strawberries  go  out 
from  each  of  these  ranches  every 
morning  during  the  season,  and  these 
supply  only  a  fraction  of  the  San  Diego 
demand  for  that  particular  fruit.  The 
growers  received  seven  cents  a  box  for 
•this  fruit  all  through  the  early  sum- 
mer this  year. 

Apricots,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
loganberries,  blackberries  and  straw- 
berry guavas  are  raised  in  abundance 
in  the  valley,  and  always  bring  good 
prices. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  chickens  and  eggs  for  the  city  mar- 
ket, and  a  good  many  of  the  new- 
comers are  engaging  in  the  business 
of  raising  chickens.  Mr.  Spainhauer, 
of  Bostonia,  has  nine  hundred  white 
leghorns,  marketing  the  eggs  in  San 
Diego.  Mr.  Greenwood  has  2,000 
fowls,  and  has  but  just  begun  work 
here. 

An  old  gentleman  at  the  west  end 
of  the  valley,  who  is  no  longer  equal 
to  strenuous  ranch  life,  has  a  flock 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand  turkeys. 
With  the  aid  of  a  shepherd  dog  he 
allows  them  to  run  the  range  in  the 
day  time,  and  at  night  rounds  them  up 
in  their  corral.  Along  about  Thanks- 
giving time  he  will  have  a  neat  bank 
roll  to  his  credit.  Turkeys  sold  at 
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thirty-five  cents  a  pound  here 
last  Thanksgiving  time.  Take, 
say,  800  turkeys  at  15  pounds 
each  at  thirty-five  cents  per 
pound,  and  you  have  some 
money,  and  a  summer  spent  un- 
der the  pepper  trees  reading 
while  Kaiser  guarded  the  flock. 
Who  would  not  go  back  to  the 
soil,  to  say  nothing  of  a  "bit  of 
the  white  meat!" 

Many  of  the  ranchers  of  El 
Cajon  have  given  attention  to 
the  planting  of  eucalyptus  for 
the  past  few  years.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dodson 
began  experimenting  with  eucalyptus, 
and  other  forest  trees,  as  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  El  Cajon  and 
vicinity,  and  as  a  result,  a  number  of 
handsome  groves  of  these  valuable 
trees  are  in  fine  growth  all  about  the 
country.  At  Mr.  Dodson's  Kalamity 
ranch  there  are  some  noble  specimens 
of  eucalyptus,  and  Kalamity  has  been 
for  years  a  Mecca  for  all  California 
visitors  interested  in  the  forestry  ser- 
vice. G.  H.  Wells  of  El  Cajon  has  a 
handsome  young  grove  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  valley  and  another  on  the 
hillside,  and  has  just  finished  planting 
fifty  thousand  trees  on  his  Juanita 
ranch.  The  Forest  Nursery  Company 
of  El  Cajon,  of  which  Mr.  Dodson  is 
manager,  supplies  all  these  forest 
trees.  Nearly  every  land-owner  in 
the  valley  has  enough  eucalyptus 
growing  to  furnish  his  own  wood,  and 
many  have  extensive  groves. 

For  many  years  it  was  impossible 
for  those  desiring  to  ranch  on  a  small 
scale  to  find  locations  in  the  valley. 
The  Boston  ranch  owned  by  a  Boston 
syndicate,  and  Chase  ranch,  owned  by 
Major  Chase  of  San  Diego,  covering 

'  several  miles  in  extent,  were  not  for 
sale,  but  last  year  the  latter  ranch,  to 
the  extent  of  1400  acres,  was  put  on 
the  market,  and  small  ranches  of  five 

i  and  ten  acres  are  being  developed 
from  what  was  formerly  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  grainfield.  Many  new  homes 
are  being  established  and  diversified 
and  intensive  farming  is  becoming  a 
feature  of  the  valley.  Small  fruits 
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market  gardens  and  raising  of  poultry 
are  the  most  promising  industries. 

Water  can  be  obtained  all  over  this 
tract  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  market  gardens  can 
be  maintained  all  through  the  year. 

EL  GRANDE  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

A  medicinal  water  prepared  by 
Nature,  a  product  from  the  picturesque 
valley  of  El  Cajon,  one  mile  due  south 
of  the  town,  and  fifteen  miles  from 
the  city  of  San  Diego,  situated  500 
feet  above  sea  level,  has  a  continuous 
flow  of  over  3,000  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Water  from  this 
famous  spring  is  considered  the  finest 
for  table  use  and  drinking  at  all 
times.  Its  laxative  qualities,  pleasant 
taste  and  absolute  purity  class  it 
among  the  finest  waters  in  the  world. 
It  will  purify  the  blood,  acts  like  a 
miracle  in  building  up  a  disordered 
system.  It  has  positively  cured  cases 
of  kidney  or  stomach  troubles,  rheu- 
matism, liver,  gall  stone,  bladder.  Its 
curative  properties  are  something 
wonderful.  The  water  from  these 
springs  has  been  analyzed  from  time 
to  time  by  Professor  Joseph  Luce, 
who  has  a  national  reputation,  and  is 
also  an  authority  for  France  and  Ger- 
many. This  water  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  foremost  physicians  of 
California. 

ANALYSIS 

Of  this  famous  ivater  made  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Luce,  E.  M.,  Salt  Lake  City,  a 
chemist  of  national  reputation  and  an 

authority  in  France  and  Germany. 
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U.  S.  Gallon  of  231  cubic  in.  contains : 

Grains 

Sodium  Chloride   2.448 

Potassium  Carbonate    6.810 

Sodium  Bicarbonate    14.164 

Sodium  Carbonate  7.390 

Potassium   Sulphate    16.168 

Magnesium   Sulphate    16.873 

Aluminum  Oxide 540 

Calcium  Oxide 392 

Iron  Oxide trace 

Silicum   Oxide    927 

Carbonic  Acid  (free) 2.216 

Organic  Matter    trace 


Total    Grains    51,928 

The  school  facilities  in  and  all  about 
the  valley  are  unsurpassed.  There  are 
grammar  schools  everywhere  within 
easy  distance  of  all  ranches,  and  a  fine 
high  school,  costing  upward  of  $15,000 
stands  in  the  center  of  nine  school  dis- 
tricts comprising  El  Cajon,  Hillsdale, 
Jamacha,  Dehesa,  Meridian,  Santee, 
Lakeside,  Lakeview  and  El  Capitan. 
It  is  an  accredited  high  school,  and 
there  are  four  teachers. 

There  is  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  El  Cajon;  an  Epis- 
copal church  at  Bostonia ;  a  new  Meth- 
odist church  at  Santee ;  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Lakeside;  and  services  of 
various  denominations  are  held  in  dif- 
ferent school  houses  about  the  country. 

To  those  who  desire  the  comforts  of 
good  climate,  out  door  life,  independ- 
ent work,  good  schools  and  .good 
churches,  healthful  location,  freedom 
from  malaria,  and  almost  everything 
incident  to  right  living,  may  find-  in 
this  beautiful  valley  everything  to  fill 
the  requirements.  Aside  from  its  prac- 
tical features  there  is  a  charm  that  in- 
spires the  artist  to  noble  work,  the 
writer  to  his  best  effort.  There  is  a 
refreshment  in  the  very  atmosphere 
that  sends  the  strong  man  out  to  his 
day's  labor  on  the  ranch  or  the  bu,sy 
office  of  the  city  with  renewed  energy 
and  strength  of  purpose.  This  feeling 
has  been  voiced  to  some  extent  in  a 
bit  of  verse  by  Katharine  Hartrnan, 
who  is  now  a  resident  of  the  valley : 


Call  of  the  Trail. 

The  full  moon  of  June  rises  over 
Juanita, 

San  Miguel  and  Mt.  Helix  are  crowned 
with  her  light; 

Mt.  Cajon  that  but  now  wore  the  rose- 
tint  of  sunset 

Is  wrapped  in  the  shadows  of  velvet- 
robed  night. 

The  white  road  lies  straight  from 
Cajon  to  the  eastward, 

Where  the  mighty  hills  lie  as  though 
clothed  in  a  veil, 

And  out  from  the  beauty  and  silence 
of  Nature 

Comes  the  wild,  wireless  call  of  the 
trail. 

From  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  dust 

of  the  trade  wind, 
From  the  duties  of  life  and  the  errors 

of  mind, 
From  the  joys  that  grow  fulsome  and 

cares  that  encompass — 
When  even  good  friends  may  forget  to 

be  kind; 
The  heart  and  the  mind     turn     for 

wholesome  refreshment, 
We  long  for  a  time  to  be  free  from  the 

thrall, 
Kind  Nature  holds  out  her  wide  arms 

in  a  welcome 
And  spirit  and  body  respond  to  the 

call. 


LA  JOLLA. 

La  Jolla  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful seaside  resorts  to  be  found  along 
the  coast  of  Southern  California.  It  has 
in  times  past  been  the  chosen  place 
for  rest  and  inspiration  by  many  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  literary  visitors 
to  the  West,  who  seek,  in  change  of 
conditions  and  climate  those  scenes 
and  environs  which  are  most  calcu- 
lated to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  giv- 
ing to  the  world  something  better  than 
that  obtained  elsewhere. 

It  was  at  La  Jolla  that  Beatrice  Har- 
raden  found  the  inspiration  which 
gave  to  us  that  beautiful  and  enchant- 
ing story,  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the 
Night."  Here,  looking  out  upon  the 
sea,  one  is  not  slow  to  catch  many  of 
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the  charming  descriptions  which  she 
has  so  vividly  set  forth  in  that  story, 
which  has  received  and  merited  the 
praise  of  book  lovers  the  world  over. 
Madame  Modjeska  found  here  her 
chosen  place  of  rest  and  recreation. 
Ellen  Terry  was  wont,  in  former  years, 
to  spend  much  of  her  leisure  time  at 
La  Jolla.  Could  the  charm  of  the 
situation  receive  higher  commendation 
than  that  given  by  these  three  celeb- 
rities? They  had  traveled  the  world 
over,  and  from  choice  rested  here! 

La  Jolla  is  justly  proud  of  its 
Bishop's  School  upon  the  Scripps 
Foundation.  It  is  a  model  school  of 
its  class,  where  young  ladies  may  be 
fitted  for  college.  It  has  two  branches 
— one  at  San  Diego  and  the  main 
school  at  La  Jolla.  The  location  is  an 
ideal  one  for  a  school  of  this  nature, 
and  it  is  already  being  patronized  as 
its  location  and  well  equipped  ar- 
rangements deserve.  The  faculties  of 
these  schools  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
first  order  to  all  parents  who  wish  to 
arrange  safe  and  profitable  culture  for 
their  daughters. 

Our  stay  of  several  days  at  La  Jolla 
was  made  most  pleasant  by  the  very 
courteous  attention  given  us  by  Mr. 
James  A.  Wilson,  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  Cabrillo,  where  every  comfort 
is  to  be  found  by  the  traveler.  Mr. 
Bert  Walker,  the  genial  manager  of 
the  La  Jolla  Cafe,  opposite  the  Hotel 
Cabrillo,  is  one  of  the  men  whom  it  is 
a  delight  to  meet,  while  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Mills,  who  is  known  by  every  one  of 
La  Jolla's  one  thousand  inhabitants, 
takes  a  special  pride  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  this,  her  chosen  home, 
as  only  a  cultured  and  energetic  native 
of  the  State  of  Maine  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  In  her  very  active  work, 
Mrs.  Mills  is  ably  assisted  by  her  very 
charming  daughter.  Mr.  P.  W.  King- 
don  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Kingdon  are  among 
La  Jolla's  reliable  and  courteous  busi- 
ness men. 


one  of  the  first  to  claim  our  attention 
was  Pacific  Beach,  lying  just  north- 
ward from  San  Diego.  Here  many  of 
the  first  citizens  of  San  Diego  County 
have  their  homes.  The  town  proper 
is  located  back'  against  the  foothills 
just  far  enough  from  the  water  to  ren- 
der the  view  and  the  drives  which  lead 
up  from  the  beach  most  pleasurable. 
Here  the  culture  of  the  flowers  that 
have  made  California  famous  the 
world  over  reach  their  highest  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Cash,  whose  name 
has  become  known  to  all  lovers  of 
flowers,  has  here  developed  some  of 
the  richest  products  known  to  the  land 
of  flowers.  Cash's  Nursery  has  done 
much  to  bring  the  attention  of  all  lov- 
ers of  these  "smiles  of  God"  in  touch 
with  San  Diego  County.  Here  we  met 
Captain  Thomas  A.  Davis,  superin- 
tendent of  the  San  Diego  Army  and 
Navy  Academy.  This  academy  is  one 
of  the  features  of  San  Diego  County. 
The  people  of  Pacific  Beach  are  justly 
proud  of  this  academy,  and  many  of 
the  young  men  of  this  section  of  the 
State  are  here  being  fitted  for  college, 
for  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 


PACIFIC    BEACH. 

Among  the  many  delightful  places 
to  be  met  with  in  San  Diego  County, 


NATIONAL  CITY. 

National  City  is  to  all  appearances 
a  part  of  San  Diego,  for  only  an  in- 
visible line  separates  the  two,  but 
it  is  an  independent  municipality.  Its 
thirty-five  miles  of  tree-lined  streets 
give  National  City  a  charm  which 
most  towns  in  this  section  do  not  have. 
Its  chief  boast  at  present  is  that  it  is 
the  most  desirable  locality  in  Califor- 
nia for  homes. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  place  has 
drawn  a  very  desirable  class  of  peo- 
ple, and  this  in  itself  is  worth  con- 
sidering by  those  who  are  contemplat- 
ing a  change  of  locality. 

Those  who  do  not  find  zero  weather 
to  their  liking  should  try  a  winter 
where  only  once  or  twice  in  half  a 
century  has  the  mercury  been  as  low 
as  thirty,  and  where,  therefore,  flowers 
bloom  the  year  round.  Those  who 
are  tired  of  sleet  and  snow  and  ice 
should  go  to  National  City,  where  sleet 
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is  unknown,  where  snow  can  be  seen 
only  on  the  distant  mountain  tops,  and 
where  ice  is  seen  only  once,  perhaps, 
in  a  decade — except  when  the  iceman 
brings  it  to  the  door. 

Crops  Produced. 

Much  land  is  irrigated  by  water 
from  adjacent  reservoirs  and  by  water 
pumped  from  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen, 
feet.  The  crops  are  abundant.  Eight 
crops  of  alfalfa  in  one  year  would 
probably  astonish  farmers  in  other 
sections,  but  nothing  less  is  expected. 
Excellent  fruit  of  nearly  all  kinds  is 
grown  there,  but  National  City  is 
more  noted  for  lemons  than  for  any- 
thing else,  and  no  other  part  of  Cali- 
fornia equals  it  in  this  respect.  About 
one  thousand  carloads  of  fruit — a  con- 
siderable per  cent  oranges,  but  most 
of  it  lemons — were  shipped  from 
National  City  last  year.  The  decidu- 
ous fruits  and  berries  are  marketed 
mainly  in  San  Diego,  as  are  melons 
and  vegetables  grown  by  market  gard- 
eners. 

Railroad  Facilities. 

National  City  has  two  transconti- 
nental railways,  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
San  Diego  and  Arizona.  It  also  has  an 
interurban,  the  San  Diego  Southern, 
which  maintains  an  electric  and  a 
steam  division.  This  gives  excellent 
transportation  facilities,  but  the  deep 
sea  harbor  will  probably  be  utilized 
to  a  greater  extent,  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  shipping  facilities.  The 
Santa  Fe  has  decided  to  put  in  docks 
and  ship  all  ties  for  its  lines  to 
National  City,  and  make  this  a  dis- 
tributing point.  This  will  mean  the 
employment  of  several  hundred  men. 
The  work  is  already  under  way.  This 
is  but  the  beginning  of  the  'develop- 
ment of  the  water  frontage  of  two  and 
one-half  miles,  no  inconsiderable 
amount  for  a  city  of  2,500  inhabitants. 

Excellent  School  System. 

As  those  who  contemplate  making 
their  home  in  a  community  are  usu- 
ally more  anxious  to  know  about  the 


schools  than  any  other  one  thing,  it 
may  be  well  to  lay  special  emphasis 
on  National  City's  educational  facili- 
ties. The  superintendent  is  Dr.  B.  S. 
Gowen,  a  graduate  of  Yale  <and  of 
Clark  University,  two  of  the  greatest 
educational  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try. He  was  for  several  years  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  of  Yale,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  responsible 
Huty  of  nominating  candidates  for 
positions  in  colleges,  universities  and 
business  institutions  that  sent  to  Yale 
for  men.  He  came  West  for  health 
reasons,  and  is  now  serving  National 
City  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent 
of  schools.  In  this  capacity  he  is  do- 
ing a  fine  work.  He  has  vitalized  the 
system,  and  placed  it  in  the  front  rank 
of  California  schools.  He  has  sur- 
rounded himself  by  strong  teachers, 
and  has  introduced  many  new  ideas. 
During  his  first  year  in  National  City 
the  high  school  building  has  been 
more  than  doubled  in  size,  a  manual 
training  building  has  been  erected, 
and  a  block  of  land  has  been  pur- 
chased for  playground  purposes.  But 
Dr.  Gowen  has  not  confined  his  activi- 
ties wholly  to  the  school  room.  As 
stated  before,  he  is  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  Civic  League,  and  organizer 
and  manager  of  the  lyceum  course, 
which  is  bringing  to  National  City 
such  men  as  Senator  Gore,  Dr.  Win- 
ship  and  Opie  Read. 

Public  Library. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie,  National  City  has  an 
attractive  library  building.  The 
shelves  are  well  filled  with  good  books 
and  a  competent  librarian  is  in  charge. 

Churches. 

Since  there  are  seven  different 
church  organizations  in  National  City, 
one  is  likely  to  find  here  the  church  of 
his  choice.  Should  he  fail,  San  Diego 
has  a  still  greater  variety,  and  it  is 
only  twenty  minutes  by  street  car 
from  National  City  to  the  center  of 
San  Diego's  church  district. 


•  £»J$ 


THE    HOTEL    WESTMINSTER,    LOS 

ANGELES 


A  man  is  known  by  the  friends  he 
keeps,  and  a  hotel  is  best  known  by  the 
guests  it  keeps. 

The  name  of  the  Hotel  Westminster 
is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
names  of  Los  Angeles'  best  people; 
for  years  it  has  been  the  rendezvous 
of  the  most  substantial  among  the  per- 
manent residents  of  Los  Angeles  and 
of  the  solid,  well-to-do  tourists. 

The  Hotel  Westminster  is  one  of  the 
most  centrally  located  in  the  city,  situ- 
ated as  it  is  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Fourth  streets,  and  on  the  section  of 
the  latter  known  as  the  "Wall  Street" 
of  Los  Angeles. 

From  immediately  in  front  of  the 
door,  electric  cars  leave  for  any  point 
in  the  city,  for  the  mountains  or  for 
the  beaches.  The  larger  theatres  of 
the  city  are  within  a  stone's  throw, 


while  the  shopping  district  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

With  a  spacious  lobby  which  has 
won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  travelers  and  tourists,  and  a  cuisine 
which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  connois- 
seurs, the  Westminster  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  ideal  hostelry  for  the 
stranger  within  the  gates  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  service  maintained  is  all  that 
can  be  desired;  there  is  an  excellent 
cafe  and  dining  room ;  there  are  ladies' 
and  gentlemen's  writing  rooms;  large, 
airy,  private  suites,  and,  in  fact,  every 
comfort  the  traveler  and  tourist  expect 
in  these  days  of  great  hostelries. 

The  Westminster  is  operated  on  the 
European  plan. 

The  dining  room  is  cool  in  summer 
and  comfortable  in  winter,  and  the 
service  and  cuisine  are  unsurpassed. 
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The  Story  of  America  Sketched  in 
Sonnets,  by  Henry  Frank;  pub- 
lished by  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
Boston;  $1.35  net. 

The  author  has  ventured  on  the  very 
bold  attempt  to  grasp  the  nation's  his- 
tory in  a  series  of  picturesque  events, 
and  express  them  in  sonnet  form,  his 
idea  being  that  the  poetic  setting  may 
prove  more  attractive  than  prose  nar- 
rative, a  conception  that  proclaims  the 
aspiring  boldness  of  the  poetic  tem- 
perament. The  idea  might  meet  the 
approval  of  those  mentally  restricted 
to  a  straight  poetic  diet,  but  robust 
readers  given  the  whole  range  of  lit- 
erature on  which  to  gourmandize  will 
lustily  rebel.  Only  the  patriots  in  this 
class  will  likely  treat  the  idea  consid- 
erately. Shakespeare  at  his  best  in 
the  rhapsodies  of  sonnet  songs  would 
have  shrunk  from  a  like  feat,  even 
with  England  beckoning  him  while  rid- 
ing in  the  forefront  of  the  world's  con- 
querors. The  following  sonnet  on 
George  Washington  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  gait  and  lofty  flight  of  the 
Pegasus  bestrode  by  this  aspiring  au- 
thor: 

"Hail,  Champion  of  Justice,  paragon 
Of  noblest  virtues  and     of     patriot's 

pride, 
Whose  stalwart  scorn  of  British  rule 

defied 

The  power  its  puissant  arms  had  won, 
And  reared,  blood-built,  beneath  this 

Western  sun 
(The  sacred  gift  of  those  who  bravely 

died), 

A  citadel  whose  firm  base  rests  upon 
Foundations  that  eternally  abide. 

"Blessed  is  a  land  o'ertopped  with 
character, 

Supreme  in  goodness  and  in  wisdom's 
strength, 

Whose  splendid  spreads  athwart  hori- 
zons far 

And  o'er  the  tides  (that  urge  through 
breadth  and  length 

Of  surging  seas  which  bank  against 
the  world), 

Reveals  the  banner  Freedom  hath  un- 
furled." 


Copious  notes  are  appended  for  the 
benefit  of  such  readers  as  may  miss 
any  historical  values  embedded  in  the 


/erse. 


Onawago,  or  The  Betrayer  of  Pontiac, 
by  Will  C.  Ludlow.  Press  of  the 
Antiquarian  Publishing  Company, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Bound  in 
cloth  and  gilt,  $1.25  postpaid. 
The  author  was  a  deep  student  of 
the  character  and  ways  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  and  an  ardent  champion  in 
advocating  his  rights  and  betterment 
as  a  ward  of  the  nation.  He  died  four 
years  ago,  two  weeks  after  the  present 
novel  was  completed.  Pontiac  is  eas- 
ily the  greatest  and  the  most  interest- 
ing figure  of  his  race  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  the  author  has  gone 
deep  into  Indian  lore,  and  the  tomes 
of  many  libraries  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion that  will  throw  a  clear  and  truth- 
ful light  on  his  character  and  the  stir- 
ring Colonial  events  which  surrounded 
his  fall  and  death.  The  story  is  in 
fiction  form,  and  those  who  like  Indian 
tales  of  that  character  will  find  it  in- 
teresting in  a  historical  way.  The  il- 
lustrations are  by  Irene  Mull-Mar- 
quardt. 


Nostrums  and  Quackery;  published  by 
the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Among  the  many  contests  for  re- 
form under  way  in  this  country  is  a 
vital  one  now  being  conducted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  against 
quackery  and  the  nostrum  patent  medi- 
cine evil  now  running  rampant  under 
loose  laws.  The  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  has  inaugurated  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  these  re- 
sourceful and  pitiless  frauds  through 
the  agency  of  the  fraud  order,  and 
aid  has  also  been  rendered  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  in  enforcing 
national  and  State  pure  food  laws.  For 
purposes  of  classification  the  book  has 
been  divided  into  three  general  de- 
partments. The  first  deals  with  quack- 
ery, the  second  with  nostrums,  while 
the  third  contains  miscellaneous  mat- 
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ter  that  does  not  seem  to  belong  to 
either  of  the  other  two  divisions.  Many 
of  the  articles  under  these  classifica- 
tions have  been  published  in  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, while  others  found  their 
first  expression  in  such  militant  or- 
gans as  Collier's,  enlisted  in  the 
same  noble  cause.  Every  page  throws 
the  limelight  on  the  spurious  methods 
of  "advertising  specialists,"  cancer 
cures,  consumption  cures,  drug  cures, 
female  "weakness"  cures,  medical  in- 
stitutes, cough  medicines,  food  tonics, 
hair  dyes  and  kindred  fakes  and  nos- 
trums whose  alleged  remedial  virtues 
now  disgrace  the  pages  of  most  of  the 
daily  papers,  whose  proprietors  in- 
directly help  these  ruthless  harpies  to 
prey  upon  their  ignorant  victims. 


Across  the  Latitudes,  by, John  Fleming 
Wilson.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  Publishers.  $1.25  net. 

John  Fleming  Wilson  is  a  name  to 
conjure  with  on  the  Western  coast. 
First,  because  he  is  an  Oregonian  born 
and  bred — except  for  his  course  at 
Princeton — and  as  a  newspaper  writer 
and  magazine  editor  is  known  from 
Portland  to  San  Diego.  Secondly,  be- 
cause he  has  sailed  from  almost  every 
port  in  Oregon  and  California,  and  in 
almost  every  craft  from  an  Oriental 
liner  to  a  Columbia  River  fishing  boat, 
and  his  stories  of  some  of  these  voy- 
ages have  appeared  in  all  the  high 
grade  weekly  and  monthly  magazines 
in  the  United  States.  "Across  the 
Latitudes"  contains  the  best  of  these 
stories.  For  vividness  of  color  and 
truthfulness  of  detail  they  have  al- 
ready won  the  highest  praise,  and 
their  "human  interest"  is  the  result  of 
that  sense  of  dramatic  values  which 
gave  their  author  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  caustic — and  also  just 
— dramatic  critic  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  also  the  author  of 
"The  Land  Claimers"  (12mo.,  illus- 
trated, $1.50),  a  stirring  account  of 
Oregon  frontier  life  at  a  time  when 


the  lumber  barons  were  staking  their 
claims  in  the  Siletz  River  Valley. 
Claim-staking  and  homesteading  are 
matters  of  local  history,  but  they  hold 
thrilling  interest  just  the  same  in  their 
possibilities  for  strenuous  life,  dra- 
matic action  and  wholesome  sentiment, 
all  of  which  possibilities  Mr.  Wilson 
has  seized  and  skillfully  developed. 

For  the  past  two  years  "Jack"  Wil- 
son, as  he  is  generally  known,  has 
abandoned  newspaper  work,  and  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  fiction, 
writing  in  his  bungalow  near  Mon- 
terey. 


Advertisers'  Directory  of  Leading  Pub- 
lications for  1911-12;  published 
by  Charles  H.  Fuller,  Chicago.  $5. 
This  book  is  the  last  word  in  its  line 
for  those  dealing  in  publicity.  It  is  a 
small,  compact,  handy  volume,  bound 
in  flexible  Morocco,  gilt,  and  is  filled 
with  well  digested  facts  regarding 
every  paper  of  any  standing  published 
in  this  country.  The  many  cities  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under 
the  names  of  their  States;  following 
each  one  are  the  names  of  the  papers 
printed  there,  whether  morning,  even- 
ing and  Sunday,  together  with  their 
circulation  and  a  detailed  analysis, 
their  advertising  rates,  with  explana- 
tory keys ;  special  information  in  pithy 
form  is  carefully  and  conscientiously 
noted — all  necessarily  valuable  to  the 
inquiring  publicity  man  in  quest  of 
points  that  count  in  his  business.  Ac- 
curate maps  of  each  State  in  the  Union 
are  interspersed  and  arranged  with 
number  and  figure  guides,  so  that  the 
hurried  reader  may  readily  and  quickly 
locate  any  city  or  town.  In  the  back 
of  the  book  the  agricultural,  foreign 
language,  religious,  class  and  trade 
papers  are  alphabetically  arranged  un- 
der their  several  headings. 


Joaquin  Miller  in  Pre-Raphaeldom. 

Joaquin  Miller  appears  in  the  group 
of  celebrities — Pre-Raphaelites  and 
others — which  Ford  Madox  Hueffer 
vividly  portrays  in  his  "Memories  and 
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Impressions" — a  book  of  recollections 
concerning  artistic  and  literary  London 
a  generation  ago.  Apparently  Miller 
made  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
gloom  of  Bloomsbury,  then  favored  by 
the  English  poets  on  account  of  its  re- 
spectability and  cheapness.  "Mr. 
Joaquin  Miller,"  writes  Mr.  Hueffer, 
"coming  from  Nicaragua  and  Arizona 
to  stay  for  a  time  in  Gower  street — 
surely  the  longest,  the  grayest  and  the 
most  cruel  of  London  streets — was 
greeted  rapturously  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  poets,  and  wrote  of  life  in 
London  as  a  rush,  a  whirl,  a  glow — 
all  the  motion  of  the  world.  In  the 
mornings  he  rode  in  the  Row  among 
the  'swells'  wearing  a  red  shirt,  cow- 
boy boots,  and  a  sombrero;  in  the 
evening  he  attended  in  the  same  cos- 
tume at  the  dinners  of  the  great  intel- 
lectuals, where  brilliantly  he  was  a 
feature.  I  can  dimly  remember  the 
face  of  Mark  Twain — or  was  it  Bret 
Harte? — standing  between  open  fold- 
ing doors  at  a  party  gazing  in  an  odd, 
puzzled  way  at  this  brilliant  phenome- 
non. I  fancy  that  the  great  writer  was 
none  too  well  pleased  that  this  original 
should  represent  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poets." 


The  Yosemite.  By  John  Muir,  Lit.  D., 
author  of  "The  Mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia," "Our  National  Parks" 
etc.  Published  by  the  Century 
Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Gilt  top,  8vo,  $2  net,  postage 
extra. 

The  book  of  books  of  this  great 
Western  wonderland — comprehensive, 
inspiring,  delightful,  by  "the  most 
magnificent  enthusiast  about  nature  in 
the  United  States,  the  most  rapt  of  all 
the  prophets  of  our  out-of-door  gos- 
pel." 

This  is  no  dry  collection  of  facts — 
though  facts  are  here — it  is  an  open 
door,  equally  for  the  traveler  and  the 
stay-at-home,  to  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  Yosemite's  phenomenal 
scenery,  its  wonders  and  its  beauty. 


Dr.  Muir,  for  half  a  century  a  devoted 
student  and  explorer  of  the  region, 
shows  the  reader  what  to  look  for  and 
opens  up  on  each  page  some  new  vista 
of  enjoyment.  He  describes :  The  Ap- 
proach to  the  Valley — Winter  Storms 
and  Spring  Floods — Snow-storms — 
Snow  Banners — Earthquake  Storms — 
The  Trees  of  the  Valley — The  Forest 
Trees  in  General — The  Big  Trees — 
The  Flowers— The  Birds— The  South 
Dome — The  Ancient  Yosemite  Gla- 
ciers— How  to  Spend  Your  Yosemite 
Time — Lamoni — Galen  Clark — Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley. 

The  volume  is  a  rare  combination  of 
the  practical  helpfulness  of  a  guide- 
book and  the  delightful  style  of  a 
poetic  lover  of  nature  who  knows  how 
to  interpret  what  he  sees. 


The  Russian  Student  and  Despotism. 
Joseph  Conrad,  in  his  latest  novel, 
"Under  Western  Eyes,"  shows  how 
warily  the  Russian  university  student 
is  forced  to  walk,  and  now  the  cables 
tell  us  of  Morosoff,  the  Russian  scien- 
tist, whose  activities  began  during  his 
student  days  and  who  has  just  again 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  after 
an  interval  of  freedom.  But  Razumov, 
the  hero  of  "Under  Western  Eyes," 
unlike  Morosoff,  whose  patriotism  was 
stronger  than  his  ambition,  decided  to 
work  with  instead  of  against  despot- 
ism. In  his  book  of  reminiscences,  "A 
Personal  Record,"  just  published,  Mr. 
Conrad  tells  of  his  own  experiences 
with  the  Russian  police  when  he  shared 
as  a  boy  the  exile  of  his  Polish  father. 


Miss  Sedgwick's  New  Novel. 

The  Century  Co.  set  January  20th  as 
the  date  of  issue  of  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick's  new  novel,  "Tante." 
"Tante"  has  already  been  issued  in 
England,  where  it  is  being  enthusiasti- 
cally praised.  It  is  the  story  of  a  wo- 
man, of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fas- 
cination, the  greatest  pianist  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  part  she  plays  in  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  of  her 
cosmopolitan  world. 
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Lasting  Beauty 

depends  largely  upon  the  care  ot 
the  skin.       That  is  the  pith  and  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  problem  of  beauty. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  skin.    Indeed  there  can 
be  no    complete   beauty   without    skin    beauty. 

This  being  so,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  most  eminent  analysts  and  skin  authorities, 
and    the    most   beautiful  women   of  six   generations 
have    borne    testimony    to    the    fact    that 


Pears' 


is  the  finest  skin  beauti- 
fying agent  that  science 
has  produced  or  that 
money    can    buy. 


Matchless  for 
the  Complexion 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAP 

*'  All  right*  secured" 


PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 
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Delicate 
Women 
Demand 

Pearline  «j  Embroideries  —  Laces  —  Linens  and 
choice  Wash  Fabrics  of  every  kind  should 
be  washed  with  the  greatest  care.- 
€J  They  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
brutally  harmful  Washing  methods  of 
Bar  Soap  and  Wash  Board. 
'  '  q  PEARLINE  does  all  Work  that  Soap 
P*  will  do — Better — more  Quickly — more 
Safely  than  the  best  soaps  can — without 
Rubbing — hence  without  W  ear  and  Tear. 
~  Choice  Fabrics  mosl  need  PEARLINE'S 
f  Gentle — Persuasive.  Washing. 
f  q  PEARLINE  takes  the  Hard  Work 
'">  out  of  Washing  and  Cleaning  so  that 
jScrubbing^-House-cleaning— Dish-Wash- 
*  Jing  have  been  robbed  of  their  terrors. 


PEARLINE  enables  Delicate  Women  to  Easily  was 
Coarse  things— Strong  women  to  Safely  wash  Delicate  thm£ 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY 

Savings  (The  German  Bank)         Commercial 

(Member    of    the    Associated    Savings    Banks    of 

San    Francisco.) 
526  California   St.,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Guaranteed   Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,631,282.84 

Employees'  Pension  Fund   131,748.47 

Deposits  December  30.   1911 46,205,741.40 

Total   Assets    48,837,024.24 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office 
or  Express  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Ex- 
press. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  M.,  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'clock 
P.  M.,  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS — N.  Ohlandt.  President;  George 
Tourny,  Vice-President  and  Manager;  J.  W.  Van 
Bergen,  Vice-President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cash- 
ier; William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier;  A. 
H.  Muller,  Secretary;  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D. 
Ne-A'house,  Assistant  Secretaries;  Goodfellow, 
Eells  &  Orrick,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  George 
Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N. 
Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse,  W.  S. 
Goodfellow  and  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  streets.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  601  Clement 
Street,  corner  7th  avenue.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  W.  C.  Heyer,  Manager. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH,  1156  Haight  St., 
between  Masonic  avenue  and  Ashbury  St.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  Deposits  only.  O.  F. 
Paulsen,  Manager. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 


Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu 
facturers,  in  fact,  anybody  interested  In  con 
struction  news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  ou 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  information 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  thi 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  tb 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  am 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  wil 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  al 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  Unite< 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ 
ers,  students,  club  women,  can  secure  re 
liable  data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  claw 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skille* 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  bette 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  othe 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  Intelligen' 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  witt 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  It.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureai 

147   Fifth   Avenue.  CHICAGO,    ILL 
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Fish 


The  World's  Greatest  Condiment 


LEA  *  PERRINS 


A  flavoring  that 
is    known    the 
world  over,  hav- 
ing qualities  that  no  other 
sauce  possesses. 

Deliciously  flavors  Soups,  Fish,  Hot 
and   Cold  Meats,   Stews, 
Hashes,  Gravies  and  Cha- 
fing Dish  Cooking. 


SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 


An  Appetizer. 

JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS.  Agents,  New  York 


Soups 


COMFORT 


SERVICE 


SCENERY 


ON    THE 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

Are   Unequalled 
A  Wonderway  Through  Pictureland 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER  ROUTE 


FOR  FULL   INFORMATION   ADDRESS 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665   MARKET  STREET,   Palace   Hotel.      Phone  Sutter  1651. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT.      Phone  Sutter  1651. 

1326   BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.      Phone  Oakland   132. 
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MEWLLE. 


PlayerJPlan® 

"^^mm^^. 


When  someone  asks  you  if  you've  read 
the  decidedly  unusual  offer  in  Para- 
graph 5  of  this  adv.  what  will  you  say? 

(T]  The  Solo  Apollo  is  the  only  [T]  The  Apollo  is  the  only  player- 
player-piano  in  the  world  that  correctly  accents  the  piano  In  the  world  that  touches  down  on  the  keys- 
melody,  as  a  human  musician. 

[2]  The  Apollo  is  the  only  player-          [J]  The   Solo   Apollo   is    the   only 

piano  in  the  world  made  with  a  motor  that  runs  and  player-piano  in  the  world  that  instantly  omits  the  melo- 
rewinds  the  music  without  pumping — a  motor  so  per-  dy  and  plays  the  accompaniment  only  or  omits  the  accom- 
feet  mechanically  that  it  will  run  immersed  in  water!  paniment  and  playsonly  the  melody. 

[5]  We  will  pay  $1,000.00  to  anyone  (other  manufacturers 

included)  who  will  produce  a  player-piano  that  will  do  the   above.      Do  you    want 

an  instrument  that  won't? 

Above  are  not  all  the  features  of  the  Apollo  Player-Piano.  It  has 
enough  more  to  make  our  brochures  and  literature  so  well  worth 
sending  for  that  you  can't  afford  not  to.  So  send  your  name  today. 

MELVILLE    CLARK    PIANO   CO. 

512  Tine  Arts  Bldg..  Chicago  New  York  Show  Rooms,  305  fifth  Ave. 

Tone  qualitict  of  the  Melville  Clark  Piano  are  exceptional 


b.sl  thing  to 
*\"'p\* 
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$1.9  brings 

*""  this  cut 
glass  water  set 
to  voor  home. 


Ont-qn»rt 
nater  piteher 
six  halt-pint 

lassc»,  14- 
b  Beveled 

Mirror. 


ONLY 


$1 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

Is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  in 
every  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  on* 
years  subscription  to  COMMON- SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  f  1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  Is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Dept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.     Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  InlaidWoodsof  Ash,  Ebony 
find  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  ana  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home — on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  $1.00  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription  to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterwards  you  may  pay  $1.00  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 
Dept.  75.  91  Library  Court-  fhira<8 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever. 
DR.    T.    FELIX    GOURAUD'8 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical   Beautifier 

Removes   Tan,    Pimple*. 
Freckles,  Moth  Patch** 
Rash  and       Skin        Dis- 
eases and  everj 
blemish  o  D 

beauty,  and  d* 
fles  detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  94 
years;  no  other 
has,  and  Is  so 
harmless  w» 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  distln 
guisheu  i -i.  i.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
rant-ton  (a  patient) :  "As  you  ladles  will  use 
them.  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cre-am'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  Infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.   Price  $1   by  mall. 
FERD  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  »t. 
New  York  City. 


Shore  Line  Limited 
A.  M. 

8:05    The  Coaster 
A.  M. 

10:40  The  Los  Angeles  Passenger 
A.  M. 

4        The  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Passenger 
P.  M. 

4:20    San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer 
P.  M. 

6        The  Owl  Limited 
P.  M. 

8        The  Lark  Limited 
P.  M. 

8:10    Sunset  Express 
P.  M. 


EIGHT  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 

Each  Way  Between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  CITY 

LUXURIOUSLY    FURNISHED 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED 


Some  by  day  for  the  tourist  and  the  sightseer 
and  those  who  would  know  the  "Road  of  a 
Thousand  Wonders."  Others  by  night  for 
the  convenience  of  the  busy  man  and 
merchant. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


884  Market  Street 
Palace  Hotel 


TICKET    OFFICES 
San  Francisco 


Third  and  Townsend  Streets 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
600   South  Spring  Street,  Los    Angeles 
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GOLDEN    STATE    LIMITED 


DAILY    BETWEEN 


San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  via  Los  Angeles  and 
El  Paso. 

A  trip  modern  in  every  respect  and 
catering  to  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  travelers  en  route  between 
California  and  the  East.  A  line  of 
easy  grades  and  scenic  features. 

Electric  lighted  standard  sleeping 
cars,  observation  car,  library,  buffet, 
ladies  parlor,  observation  rotunda, 
catering  to  the  most  exacting. 


ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel 

882  Market  St.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Broadway  and  13th  Sts.,  OAKLAND 
6OOSo.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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TIZ — For  Sore  Feet 

'ired,  Aching,  Swollen,  Sweaty  Feet  ?      Corns. 

Callouses  or  Bunions  ?      Use  TIZ.    It's 

Sure,  Quick  and  Certain, 

Jvery    one    who 

i  troubled   with 

ore,    sweaty   or 

snder         feet — 

wolltm        feet — 

ired        feet 

orns.     callouses 

r    bunions    can 

uickly        make 

heir    feet    well 

cm.       Here      Is 

istant         relief 

nd       ;i    lasting, 

ermanent 

imedy.       It's 

illfil  TIZ. 

IZ   makes   sore 

jet     well      and 

vollen   feet  are 

jickly    reduced 

i    th»-ir    natural 

ze.    Thousands 

'  l,i<li>-s   have   III-I-M   able  to  wear  shoes  a  full  size 

nailer  witb   in Tii ct   comfort. 

"tilv  t'n. it  remedy  ever  made  which  acts  on 

e  priin-i|,ic  <>i  rlrawiiiK  «'iit  all  the  poisonous  exuda- 

Dns  whi.-li  cause  sore  feet.  Powders  and  other 
merely  dog  up  the  pores.  TIZ  cleanses 
and  keeps  them  clean.  It  works  right  off. 

DU   will    led    1,,-tter  the  very  first   time   it's   used. 

se  it  a  w«-ek  and  yon  can  forget  you  ever  had  sore 

et.     Tbere  >.s  nothing  on  earth  that  can  compare 

ith  it. 

rents    a    box,    sold    everywhere,    or    sent 
ipt  of  prioe,  by"  Walter  L,uther   Pc.ilj;.- 
('"..    <  '!ii<-;iL;u.     111.      Recommended    by    all    I  >mn 
:   partment  and  general  stores. 


BOYS  f  This  Ball  Glove  and  f  AC 
The  Boys'  Magazine  <6moO«J"   . 

We  will  al«o  include,  without  extra  com , 
a  book  entitled  ••  Fifty  Ways  for  BOJI  to 
Kara  Mouej."  Walter  Camp  i><lin 
The  liojn'  Magazine.  K.ich  i»uc 
of  tbU  magaztoe  U  filled  with 
clean,  fascinating  stories  and  In- 
•tructlre  articles,  of  intenne  inUrent 
to  erery  lire  boj.  Departments  devoted 
to  The  ROT  Scout*,  Electricity,  Mechan- 
ic., Athletic*.  PhoUxmphT,  CarpentrT. 
Hi  amps  and  Coins.  Colored  covers  and 
beautifully  Illustrated  throughout.  This  fielder's  glove  Is  made 

I,  leather  lined,  wrb  thumb/deep  pocket. 
I.  Sa!iifnri,,,n,ormonefre/>indtd.  Order  today. 
TheScottF.  E«dfieldCo.,  940  Main  St.,  Bmethport,  Pa. 
Tlif  Hoy*'  Mntinzine  at  all  nrtm-*ttini1i<,  too  a  c«i;i|/. 


German  Coflee  Cake 

Made  according  to  the  recipe  below  is  delicious  for 
breakfast  with  a  cup  of  coffee  or  for  afternoon  tea. 
To  get  an  especially  rich  and  creamy  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

ItKriPB  — Dissolve  eight  teaspoonfula  of  Borden's 
r.iulf  liriiiul  Oande&Md  Milk  In  two  cups  warm  water. 
A.i.l  tun  CKHS,  one-tliird  cup  butler,  one-fourth  CUD 
•ni-'ar,  one  yeastcake  dissolved  in  tlie  liquid  when  cool : 
lour  enough  to  niake  a  baiu-r  (not  too  stiff).  Jlix  all 
withaspoon.  Raise  overnight,  in  the  morning  put  In 
pan  and  raise  again.  \V  hen  ready  to  put  in  oven,  brush 
^^^^  over  top  or  cake  with  sugar  and 

water.    Dot  Ilietop  with  pii »  ot 

liuitcr.  Mix  oiicte;i8po(infnl  of  cin- 
namon with  half  a  cup  of  granu- 
lated sug.-ir  and  sprinkle  top  all 
over.  Hake  In  moderate  oven. 
This  makes  one  large  cake. 


Write  for  Borden  '*  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S1 
>  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"  Leader  f  of  Quality  " 
E.t.  1857  New  York 


A  Weekly 
Periodical 
for    the 
Cultured 


PAINTING     PROOFS 

(Facsimile  reproductions  on  linen  canvas.) 
bring  the  world's  great  masterpieces  to  your  very  door,  give 
untold  pleasure  to  yourself  and  friends  and  culture  to  your 
children,  at  the  same  time  lending  a  suggestion  of  refinement 
and  good  taste  to  the  home  unattainable  in  any  other  way. 
Write  for  Booklet  A,  telling  of  these  wonderful  reproductions 
of  the  world's  greatest  paintings. 

SEND  50  CENTS  and  we  will  supply  seven  beautiful  color 
prints  with  description  of  masterpieces  available  in  Painting 
Proof  form. 


MONA     LISA 


BROWN  -  ROBERTSON  -  COMPANY 


23  Union  Square 


New  York 
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Once    More! 


The  CHRONICLE  Leads 

-IN- 

AUTO    ADVERTISING 


HERE'S  THE  RECORD  FOR  JANUARY 


LINES 


CHRONICLE    -    -    -    20,442 

Examiner-  15,877 

Call       -     -  13,955 


For  three  years  the  "Chronicle"  has  carried 
more  Automobile  advertising  than  any  other  San 
Francisco  paper.  The  "Chronicle"  is  the  logical 
medium  for  the  Automobile  Advertiser. 

IT    BRINGS    RESULTS 


Please   Mention  Overland   Monthly  When   Writing  Advertisers. 
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Patent  processes  will  never  put 
PATIENT  processes  out  of  fashion. 

There's  no  patent  on  the  long 
two  years  given  up  to  the  mellow- 
ing of  those  Burley  leaves  until  they 
are  ready  to  be  called  VELVET. 

It's  patience  that  matures 
the  ripe,  rich,  smooth  good- 
ness of  Velvet 

You  don't  have  to  have 
patience — Velvet  has  it  all. 

Just  mention  it  to  your 
dealer.  He  has  lots  of 
exercise  reaching  for  it. 


THE 

SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 


Full  size  2-ounce  tins 

lOc. 


Spaulding  &  Merrick     / 
/  Chicago 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

A  scientific  remedy  that  has  cured  nearly  half  a 
million  in  the  past  thirty-two  years.  Administered 
by  medical  specialists  at  Keeley  Institutes  only. 
Write  for  particulars 


HHot  Spring*,    Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San    Francisco,  Cal. 

st  Haven.  Conn. 
Washington.  I>.  C. 
Jacksonville.  I'la. 


Atlanta,  Ca, 
Dwight,  III. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Portland,  Me. 
Lexington,   MaM. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


To  the  Following  Keeley  Institutes: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2801  Locurt  St.  Ptttsburg,  Pa.,   4246  Fifth  Ave. 


Manchester,  M.  H. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Portland,  Ore. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  812  N.  Broad  St. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba 
London,  Eng. 


Please   Mention   Overland    Monthly   When   Writing   Advertiser*. 


"Practical  Brief  Figuring" 

makes  figuring  attractive  and  easy.  It  contains 
short-cuts  for  all  figuring.  It  is  suitable  for  office, 
home  study  and  self-instruction.  There  is  also  a 
treatise  on  the  requirements  to  pass  the  Civil  Service 
Examination  in  Arithmetic  and  makes  a  pocket- 
edition  serviceable  for  all  occasions. 

"Freaks  of  Figures" 

js  a  unique  collection  of  interesting  arithmetical  recreations  and  amusing  mental 
diversions  suitable  for  parlor  entertainments,  social  gatherings  and  the  home 

circle  for  old  and  young. 


Both  books  are  printed  on  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  paper  and  are  well 
bound.  Nearly  3000  of  these  books 
have  been  sold  at  75  cents  each. 


The  Overland  Monthly  has 
completed  arrangements  by  which 
you  may  secure  these  valuable 
booklets  at  a  nominal  price  as  indi. 
cated  below. 


Regular  Subscription  Overland  Monthly       -  $1.50 

New  Editions  are  now  ready.       Practical  Brief  Figuring  .60 

Freaks  of  Figures 

Regular  Price  for  all  $2.60 

Overland  Monthly  Price  for  all  $£.00 

Send  all  orders  to  the 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 


21  SUTTER  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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YOURj 

in.  Lile> 


Many  a  man,  now  a  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic,  earning  $5,000,  yes  $10,000, 
even  $15,000  a  year  traces  his  start  in 
life  direct  to  this  book,  Lesson  No.  1  — 
They  all  paid  for  it  —  YOU  get  it  FREE. 

95%  of  the  people  around  you  are  sick. 
More  and  more  of  them  every  day  are 

learning  of  the  wonderful  results  of  Chiropractic  —  the 
science  of  common  sense.  No  drugs!  No  surgeon's  knife! 
The  world  wants  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  and  stands 
ready  to  pay  them  handsomely.  We  now  have  on  file 
urgent  demands  for  Chiropractors  from  more  than 
1000  cities  where  certain  incomes  of  $5,000  to  $15,000 
await  competent  graduates. 

J.  V.  Markwell,  a  Leesville,  La.  Chiropractor  recently 
wrote  us:  "$840.50  is  the  exact  amount  I  have  taken 
in  since  opening  my  office,  just  seventeen  busi- 
ness days.  Tell  us;  where  is  there  another  profes- 
sion where  the  financial  returns  are  so  great  or  so  sure? 
Now,  are  you  going:  to  let  a  two-cent  stamp  stand 
between  you  and  this  chance  to  get  your  start  in 
Life  at  our  expense?  Stop  right  now  —  write  for 
this  free  lesson. 

PALMER   SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHIROPRACTIC  FOUNTAIN  HEAD 
842  Brady  St.  OAVENPORT.  IA.  U.  S.  A. 


ROSES 


planted  now  will  bloom 
this  summer.  We  offer 
the  largest  assortment 
in  the  United  States.  If 
interested  in  roses  or 
anything  else  in  the 
horticultural  line,  let  us 
send  you  our  catalog. 

California  Nursery 
Company 

NILES  CAL. 


It  Pays 

to  Clear 

Land 


WITH 


fflfPHtt 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


The  upper  view  shows  how 
groups  of  big  stumps  are  blasted  out 
clean  at  one  time,  with  all  dirt  off 
the  roots  and  stumps  shattered  into 
kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time 
the  subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up, 
creating  a  fine  home  for  the  new 
crop.  Lower  view  shows  a  celery 
crop  worth  $800  per  acre  ten  mouths 
after  stumps  were  blasted  out. 

Booklet  Free 

.  To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  exca- 
vating, and  road-making,  write  now 
for  Free  Booklet — "Farming  with 
Dynamite,  No.  326  " 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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IF  YOU  KEEP  HOUSE  YOU  NEED 

The  Housewife's 
Handy  Scrap  Book 


READ  OUR  SPECIAL  60  DAY  OFFER 


The    Housewife's    Handy 
Scrap  Book 

It  won't  be  a  case  of  "Where  did  I  put 
that  recipe?" — and  an  exciting  hunt  when 
a  visitor  comes  and  some  tempting  dish  is 
to  be  served  if  you  have  THE  HOL-SEU 
HANDY  SCRAP  BOOK. 

This  book  makes  easy  the  following  of 
the  maxim,  "A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place."  Housekeepers 
here  have  a  practical  scrap  book  in  which 
may  be  pasted  or  written  valued  recipes. 
every  one  preserved  from  loss  or  misplace- 
ment; and  every  one  instantly  accessible. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  HANDY  Si  RAP  HOOK  is 
a  loo-page  volume,  size  Q  by  12  inche<. 
hound  in  stiff,  decorated  board  covers,  with 
a  visible  index  under  the  following  heads : 

Beverages.  Bread  and  Biscuits.  Cakes  and 
Icings,  Candy.  The  Chafing  Dish.  Desserts. 
f:ish  and  Game.  Fruits  and  Ices.  Jams  and 
Jellies.  Meats  and  Entries.  Miscellaneous, 
Presents  and  Pickles.  Salads  and  Sand- 
tidies.  Soups  and  Sauces,  Vegetables. 

Its  use  will  save  a  thousand  worries  and 
add  immeasurably  to  the  pleasure  of  house- 
keeping. 

Just  the  thing  for  a  bride. 

Regular  Price,   $1.00  Net 


IN'    1868 

BRET   HARTE 

FOUNDED  THE 

OVERLAND 
MONT  H  LY 

From  that  time  to  ;  •   this  magazine 

has  mirrored  the  (Tr-  .it   \\Yst  beyond 
the   Rock 

Do  you  want  to  know  about  this  Great  West  ? 
Do  you  want  to  read  about  this  wonderland  ? 

Do  you  want  to  know  of  its  people,  its  indus- 
tries, its  characteristics,  its  i 

Do  you  think  you  would  enjoy  stories  of  the 
miners,  vaqueros.  Indians,  adventurers,  aivl 
the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  gnat  Overland 
trail  ? 

These  things  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 
K'ixes  to  you  in  text  and  picture  each  month. 
The  best  Western  writers  create  for  you  a 
graphic  V. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  is  a  somewhat 
different  magazine.  Its  contents  are  dis- 
tinctive and  individual. 


SPECIAL    GO     DAY    OFFER: 

For  the  next  sixty  days  we  will  accept  orders  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  regular  price  $1.50,  and  include  with  every  subscription  a 
copy  of  "The  Housewife's  Handy  Scrap  Book" — regular  price  $1.00 — a  value  of  $2.50 

—FOR  $2.40. 

This   offer  cannot  be   repeated.     Our  arrangement  with  the  publisher  of  THE  U 
WIFE'S  HANDY  SCRAP  BOOK  expires  60  days  from    to-day.      Don't    miss    this    chance.      Send 
money  order  or  check  to-day  to 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  Sutler  Street,  San  Francisco 
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CAMERA  OWNERS 

If  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  beautiful, 
practical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  mag- 
azine, written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  of 
teaching  all  photographers  how  to  use  their 
materials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  either 
for  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  write  at 
once.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  be  sent  for 
25  rents.  $1.50  a  year. 

AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

1*7    Pope    Building,    Boston,    Mass.,    U.    S.    A. 


« 


ON  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

household  goods  10  and  from  all  points  on  UM 

Pacific  Coast     443    Marquel.lt:     liuiHiuif,.     c... 


716  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston      I  871  Monadnock  Building,  San 
316  Whitehall  Bldg.New  York        Francisco 
1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis     |  516  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
Writ*  nearest   offi-e 


Rowboat^ZO22 


MONEY  IN  BOAT  LIVERY] 

Can  ship  in  any  quantity.    Need  No  Boat 
'House.  Never  Leak,  Kust,  Check,  Crack  or 
Rot.   Absolutely  safe.  Every  boat  has  water-tight 
compartments,  so  cannot  sink.  20  different  d es i«ns 
Demonstrator  Agent*  Wanted  In    Every   Community. 

Frito  TODAY  for  FKKK  IllultrmWd  CttaJot;  tad  Special  Fwtnrj  I'ricM. 

'  Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co.,  210  Beiievue  ive..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mr.  Field 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Kwart,   Field  and 
Morrison  prepares  for  the  examination!. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges,  T.  11. 
C.  A.'i,  and  Public  Evening  School!. 

Three  volume*  iritk  maps.  f!.50  poitpaid 
ZSI  is|<  Htm  Slud,  calilig  Irtt.     Wntt  !•-••*. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  124,  SprlngtleU,  M«e«. 


of  INY\LI!> 

Chairs 

PURPOSES 
Trocfc 


WhotesaJr&-Retail  and  Tor  Re 
Illuctratea    Catalogue    on    Application.  , 
Office  and   Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San   Francisco 
Branch:    1022    San    Pedro    Street,    Los    Angeles. 


The  Secret 


of  always  having 
beautiful  SILVER- 
WARE is  in  the 
use  of  the  proper 
material  for  Clean- 
ing and  Polishing. 

There  are  many 
polishes  but  none 
equal  to 


^^  OliWVk  J.  Vm.au.  g 

SILICON 

Over  a  million  housewives — constant  users — 
know  this  secret; — Greater  and  more  lasting 
brilliancy  is  quickly  obtained,  without  scratching 
or  wearing,  and  with  the  least  labor.  That's  the 
secret  and  is  found  only  in  Electro-Silicon.  Its 
merits  proven  by  over  40  years' 
success.  Free  from  acids  and 
chemicals,  and  as  economical  as 
as  it  is  effective.  Send  address  for 


FREE    SAMPLE 

Or,  15c.  in  stamps  for  full  niz<-<l  box, 

post-paid. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  SO  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  Grocers  &  Druggists  Everywhere. 


AGENTS-GET  BUSY 

Here's  what  they  all  want. 
Liquor*  made  at  home  with 
"ZANOL"  Concentrated  Ex- 
tracts Navt'N  SO  per  cent 

dealers  price,  something  new. 
Agents  coining  money  I  Beers 
Hold  600  first  week,  made  $60. 
Hausjanzen  200  in  two  days. 
Others  make  $6,  $12,  $20  daily.  -  -  -  .  _ 

'^v,In,TJJJ^LEGITlMATE  N0  LIQUOR  LICENSE 
INQUIRED.  Makes  the  genuine  article—  Used  by 
or  dealers  for  years—  New  to  consumer—  Sells  in 
either  wet  or  dry  territory.  Enormous  demand,  quick 
sales,  law  profits.  Act  quick.  Territory  eoinir  fast. 
t  JoV&mnlSS  ^JK&fe*  "SKCRETS  OF  MAK- 

- 


t.  3553 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OLD     COINS 

$7.75  paid  for  RARE  date  1853  quarters.  $20.00  for 
a  $%.  We  pay  a  CASH  premium  on  hundreds  of 
coins;  keep  all  money  dated  before  1884  and  send 
TEN  cents  al  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin 
Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
(Get  a  book  before  sending  Coins.)  C.  F.  CLARKE 
&  CO.,  Coin  Dealers,  Box  90,  LeROY,  N.  Y. 


Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $QA 

Complete  With  Engine,  Ready  to  Run  &  19 


%0.%»  and  »T  n.  MM  ntprc 

I),  lrc.it  two-cycle  reversible  engines  n 
without  crankinu— has  only  3  moving 
lutelv  non-sinkable— needs  no  boatho 
not  sink,  leak  or  rust.  We  are  sole 


inrtlnnntc  prlren.  All  lannchca  tested  and  nUedwitn 
tb  speed  controlling  lever—  simplest  engine  made— starts 
arts — anyone  can  run  it.  The  .Safe  Launch — abso- 
se.  All  boats  fitted  with  air-tight  compartments— can- 
of  the  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  steel. 


lock-seamed  steel  boat*.    Orders  filled  the  dav  thi-v  are 

part  of  the  world.     Free  Catalog,    ttesi  HOWbOMS, 

MICHIGAN  STEEL  BOAT  CO..         1274  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Boats  shipped  to  every 
(S3) 
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Sews  Leather 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 

Famous  Lock  Stitch 
SEWING  AWL 


Tools  In 
the  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented. 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  tool  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  buggy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts- on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material. 

The  reel  carrying  the  waxed  thread  is  in  a  moat  convenient  position  under  the  fingers'  nuK.  -o 
that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  l>y  u  simple  movement  of  the  fingers  on  the  reel  ami  the 
thread  can  be  taken  up  or  let  out  as  desired.  This  feature  is  very  essential  in  a  device  of  this 
kind.  These  are  exclusive  features:  Convenient  to  carry— Always  readv  to  mend  a  rip  or  tear 
in  any  emergency— Tools  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle— Assorted  needles—  A  supply  of  waxed 
thread— Wrench  and  screw-driver  combined.  Complete  with  instructions,  for  <ii'f  C)  O 


Though  it  1*  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometimes  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stave  in 
two— a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  ends  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  wood. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewinewith  the  Myers  Lock  Stitch  Sewing 
Awl.  Note  that  the  thread  is  shortened  to  go 
clear  tli  rough.  The  forefinger  must  hold  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  lias  carried, 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather. 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing   Awl   Complete,    ready   for   use 
Needles,  extra  assorted 
Thread,  26-yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


$1.00 

each  lOc,  per  dozen  .75 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  16c.  per  dozen  1.6O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER: 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY.    21  Suiter  Street.  Sin  Francisco.  Cil. 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS   LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 


Name. 

Street. 

City 


State. 
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Phones 


Sutter  1572 
Home  C  3970 
Home  C  4781.  Hotel 


Cyril  Arnanton 
Henry  kittman 
C.  Lahederne 


NEW   DELMONICO'S 

(Formerly  Maison  Tortoni) 

RESTAURANT  and  HOTEL 

NOW  OPEN 

Best  French  Dinner  in  the  City  with  Wine,  Sl.OO 
Banquet  Halls  and  Private  Dining  Rooms 

Music  Every  Evening 
362  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 


EASE  YOUR  FEET 


Tired,  aching  feet  and  limbs,  weak  Instep  and 
rheumatic  pains  permanently  cured  by  wearing 
BULLARD'S  PERFECTION  ARCH  CUSHIONS. 
Light,  soft,  flexible  and  comfortable.  They  re- 
move all  muscular  strain  from  the  arch,  and  en- 
able you  to  stand  or  walk  all  day  without  fatigue 
or  pain.  Price  50c.  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail.  Give 
size  of  shoe. 

CHAS.    E.    BELL,      Agent. 
23  Nlrrth  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

(t  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "improved,"  no  tacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


is    the     oldest     and    brightest 
weekly    on   the    Pacific   Coast. 


SANDOW 

MARINE  ENGINE^ 


BUILT  LIKE   AN   AUTOMOBILE    ENGINE. 
2  to  20  h.  p..  ready  to  «hip;  gasoline  or  kerosene. 
Drives  boats  of  all  kinds;  starts  easy;  can- 
not backfire;   almost    noiseless.       5-Year 
ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE-30-Day  Trial. 
Three  moving  parts — women   and   children 
run  it.    Demonstrate  an  engine  for  us  and  get 
Be  first  in  territory  to  get  offer. 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co 


8  h.  p.,  2  cylinder,  $125.00 
*  h.  p.,  1  cylinder,  57.00 
2h.p..  1  cylinder.  39.75 

Starts 
without 
cranking. 


plan  arvl 

FRKE. 
Write 
today- 
[141] 
'  21  Helen  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TEN  CENT  MUSIC:  Popular  and  Classic 


Why  pay  from  25c  to  75c 


a  copy  for  your  music  when  you  can  get  the  same  and  better  in  the  "  CEN- 
TURY EDITION"  for  only  lOc  a  copy  postpaid.  Positively  the  only  difference 
is  the  price. 

Send   lOc  for  one  of  the  following  and  if  not  more  than  satisfied  we  will 
refund  the  money: 

Regular  Price 

$1  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


HUGUENOTS 

IL  TROVATORE 

LAST  HOPE 

MOCKING  BIRD 

NORMA 

RIGOLETTO 

SILVER  SPRING 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA 

LAST  SMILE 


Smith 

Smith 

Gottschalk 

Hoffman 

Leybach 

Liszt 

Mason 

Smith 

Beethoven 

Wollenhaupt 


1  25 
1  25 
1  25 


COMPLETE  CATALOG   OF  1600  TITLES  SENT   FREE  ON  REQUEST 


Music  Department,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

21  SUTTER  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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A    Million    People. 


will  adopt  the  No-Key  Padlock 
when  they  find  how  superior  it  is 
to  the  old  key  lock  precisely  the 
same  as  they  did  when  shown  the 
superiority  of  the  stem  winding 
features  over  the  old  key  watch. 

The  great  expense  of  locks  has 
not  been  in  the  initial  cost,  but  in 
the  cost  of  keys,  many  of  which  are 
lost,  misplaced  or  forgotten,  caus- 
ing endless  delay  and  annoyance. 
This  expensive  nuisance  will  be 
abolished  by  using  the 


Actual  SIM 


NO-KEY     PADLOCK 

Notice  the  buttons  numbered  from  1  to  8  on  the  illustration.  There  are  eight 
of  them  on  each  side,  any  of  which  may  be  included  in  a  combination,  and, 
when  pressed,  the  lock  will  respond  and  open  instantly.  The  padlock  locks  like  an 
ordinary  spring  lock — just  close  it.  To  oper  it  requires  no  key,  no  knobs  to  turn, 
no  clicks  to  count — merely  a  combination  set  by  yourself — you  simply  press  the 
buttons  and  the  lock  responds.  Can  be  operated  as  quickly  and  easily  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  light. 

More  than  40,000  combinations  are  possible  on  each  lock,  and  it  cannot  be 
opened  by  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  special  combination  on  which  you 
have  set  it.  The  combination  can  be  changed  in  a  moment. 

The  No-Key  Padlock  is  practically  indestructible, 
being  made  entirely  of  brass,  it  is  absolutely  rust- 
proof, strong  enough  to  stand  the  greatest  strain  and 
embodies  no  intricate  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order 

HOW  TO  GET  ONE       

6O-DAY  OFFER 


SPECIAL 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  S utter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  to  the  following  address 
for  one  year,  for  which  I  enclose  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents,  and  send  me  one 
No-Key  Padlock  free  to 


Name    . 
A  ddress 


Jan.,  1912. 
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IGH        UP! 


You  can  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  or  lantern 
into  dazzling  brilliancy  with  our  wonderful  Bright  Light 
Burner.  50  candle  power  invisible  and  unbreakable 
Steel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  safe.  No  generating — simply 
light  like  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  nicker. 
AfZVJVJTQ  UVAIMTFFI  EVERYWHERE.  Sells  like  wildfire. 

•f*v"-»'  *  "^  w  w  *+•*• '  *  *-"•**  An  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  work 
all  or  spare  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Make  big  money — be  indepen- 
dent. Write  today.  Act  quick — territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post- 
paid, 30c.  4  for  $1.00.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

BRIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  159     Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Watch  Tower  Readers 

THE  TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON 

"  GOD'S  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  " 

By  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell 
which  were  published  in  the 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

Hive  Been  Reprinted  and  Bound  in  Pamphlet  Form 
PRICE  50  CENTS  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


Just 
One  Moment,  Please 

If  you  are  interested   in   Picture  Taking,   you 
can  keep  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  pho- 
tography   by    subscribing    to    the    lowest    priced 
photographic  monthly. 
ONLY  30  CENTS  PER  YEAR  (stamps  or  coin.) 

Timely  Hints  Subscribe  now 

Latest  Wrinkles  Sample  Copy  Free 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    TOPICS 

147  Fulton  Street  New  York 


Home  Study  Courses 

Orer  one  hundred  Home  Study  Couraea  under 
profeasora  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  aud  lead- 
ing college!. 

Acttfniie  ind  Preparatory.  Agricultural,  Caawarcial. 
Normal ind  Civil  Semce  Deaartnanla. 

Preparation  for   College,    Teachert'    and   Civil 

250  pigc  catalai  fr».      Write  i.-d.y. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Deot.    12.  Snrlnafield     M»> 


GIVEN 


WORK  APRON,  SLEEVE  AND 
CAP  PATTERN 

These  three  useful  articles  arc  something  every 
lady  needs.  Made  of  checked  gingham  ;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  by  daitsatthe  sides. 
The  straps  are  arranged 
over  the  shoulders  fasten- 
ing to  the  belt  in  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 
useful  feature.  The  sleeve 
protectors  extend  from 
wrist  to  elbow,  and  accom- 
modate the  dress  sleeve 
underneath  without 
mussing  it.  Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
_  for  abathing  cap;the 
apron  and  sleev*  pro- 
tectors require  5^ 
yds.  of  36-111.  material 
and  94  yd.forthecap. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  this  premium  of- 
fer, given  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  HOME 
TALK.  Remember 
it  costs  you  nothing. 
HOME  TALK  is  a  32 
jage,  beautifully  il- 
u  s  t  r  a  ted  H  ome  M  ag- 
azine.  Witmark's 
latest  music  com- 
positions areprmt- 
ed  each  month; 
latest  New  York 
&  Pans  fashions 
by  Marie  Helen 
King,  stories  of 
interest,  Hints 
for  Housekeep- 
ers and  other 
valuable  items. 

HOME  TALK,  Room  712, 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A.  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
•jomplexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
».  T.  Hopkins.  37  Groat  Jones  St..  N.  Y. 


Complete  Launch  MS:  *94J2 


16.  18.  30.  23.  27.  28  and  35  footers  at  proportionate  prices 

including  Family  Launches,  Speed   Boats.  Auto  Boats  and  Hunting 
OuhiE i  Cruisers.    We  are  tho  world'*  lawst  Power  Bout  Munnfi  <•     rrrs 
Slrtv  N1<-W  PROPOSITION  TO  DEMONSTItATINtt  A<     :>TS  3 
.Sixty-four  different  models  in  nil  sizes  renriy  to  ship,  equipped  with  tho 
simplest  motors  made:  start  without  ernnking;  only  three  moving  parts" 
i.>ni'!'r   ;"'«   ','hll(1  C(ln  ^?n  thom-     Boilts  'ii'JenKineH  fullv  Rii/iriu  tee.l 
DPTKmT  nonA%Sonrit,'l7n<li'-V,i°r  lHrt?e  Fr°°  H'ustrnted  Oata"lo«.  L 
I>K  I  IK)IT  HO  AT  CO.t    1170  .lefferMoii  Av<-..    I>I-:TI»>I1.'.  MIl'II. 
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Standard    Gas    Engine   Company 


Power    for    all    Purposes 

PUMPING   and   HOISTING 
MARINE,     STATIONARY, 


Compactness 

Economy 


THE    "STANDARD" 

Perpetually  Satisfactory 


Send  full    Requirements 

and    receive 
New    Catalogue 


Durability 

Main  Office:         10    CALIFORNIA    STREET       SAN    FRANCISCO 


CIIA 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

M.SH  offered  for  one  invention. 
oK  "How  to  Obtain  •  Patent"  and 

0  Invrii:  roujrb 

report  a*  to  patentability. 
ailvi-rtiM-d   fnr   pale  at  our  ex 

1  Manufacturer*.  Journal*. 

it  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

.LK  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atfys 

Irtitilli'-H  It  T«an 
lt.1«F.  Street,  Waahington.  P.  C. 


'ff 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for  *20 


We    aell     direct,    aavlng    you    Slt.M   on  a  canoe.      All 
ranoea  cedar  and  copper  faatened.     W«  inmkr  all  tin*  and 

-i.  »IK-    power  rano«i        Writ*    for  free    ratalof, 
prices  with  retaller'a  profit  cut  out.      We  at*  th«   lariMt 
mannfactrrf m  rf    raroet  to  the  world. 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO..  210  RelUrua  An..  Detroit,  Mich. 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Our  Horn*  Study  Coonei  for  teacben  prepare 
for  Cartlncatei  of  every  grade. 

Special  counei  in  P««M«IT.  ftrcaaber.  friawcr 
Milaees  an. I  ti.dt.|irie.. 

Wt  aunt  in  tervritif  potitiont. 

Orrr  one  hundred  Home  Study  Couriei  ander 
Profeaaora  In  Harvard.  Brown.  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing college!.  ZbO  !>|i  eitil«|  free.  Write  l«  <ij. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

0 •  p t .  8 B .   S p rl ngtleld,   M«aa. 


Every  Woman 

IB  Interested  and  should 
hknow  about  the  wonderful 

1  MARVEL  WhirlinfrSprty 

The  new  Vfirlnnl  Syrlnr«s 


Ask  TOOT  drccirlirt  for 

tt.  Ifheraiiniit  supply 

the  M  \KVI.I-.  » 

nn  other,  but  send  Mtarap 

for  Illustrated  hook— sealed.  It 

fired  f  nil  particular*  and  dlreo- 

Uons  Invaluable  to  ladles. 

•  ARTEL  CO,  it  Kaat  tM  SU  «W  TOUT, ' 


eil.    X.  tli.Ji£  r.  r.t- 

phcmtrd  or  liable 
In  ret  oat  of  order 
Waterproof  i  rnit 


ivctem    BewyrehMJedirynareawieatMMr^  >«••••-_-•    ..,,*«. 

Detroit  1  iislur  Work*.  1247  Jefferson  Ave..  Detroit.  M lei*. 


THE  CAMPBELL  SYSTEM 

INSURES  your  crop  against  DROUTH.  Our  experience  in  191O  and 
1911  has  proved  that  good  crops  can  be  grown  with  less  than  eighteen  inches 
of  rainfall.  Those  who  followed  the  CAMPBELL  SYSTEM  in  19 1O  had  a 
crop  in  1911. 

DON'T  TAKE  ANY  RISKS  FOR  1912 

Campbell's  publications  explain  the  system 

CAMPBELL'S  SCIENTIFIC  FARMER  -  fl.OO  CAMPBELL'S  SOIL  CULTURE  MANUAL  -  *2.50 

COMBINATION  PRICE     -    *3.00 

Addrfe«    CAMPBELL  SOIL  CULTURE  CO.,  Lincoln,   Neb. 

When  you  write  ask  about  the  Campbell  Correspondence  School 
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Q 


the  hunt  /or 
Typewriters  THE  FOX 
will  always  be  Joupd 

tfye  BIG  garpe. 


Whenever  you  think  of  the  best  and 
highest  grade  typewriter  built — one  with 
the  lightest  touch  and  action— yon  think  of 
a  Fox  Typewriter  and  you  mentally  draw  a 
picture  of  a  satisfied  customer. 

May  we  send  you  one  of  these  Fox  Typewriters  for 
trial  P  We  wilf  pay  the  express  charges ! 

After  you  have  read  this  advertisement — and  be- 
fore you  lay  this  magazine  down — cut  out  the 
coupon.  Then  write  your  name  and  address  and  mall  It 
to  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  catalog  of  Fox  Typewriters. 
From  this  you  can  select  the  model  wanted  and  we  will  ship 
It  to  you  on  trial.  After  trial  you  can  pay  us  a  little  down 
and  the  balance  monthly,  or  In  all  cash  as  you  prefer. 

Fox  Coupon  —  Sign  and  Return 


Date - 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 

4803  -  48 1 3        Front  St..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

GENTLEMEN:    Please  send   me   a  copy  of  your  catalog 
and  write  me  prices  and  terms  on  the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter. 

NAME 
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School? 


HTherels  Qtytae  Best  School  for  Each  Boy  OrGirl 

THE  selection  of  a  school — the  best  school,  is  an  important  matter,  and  asdiffirolt 
as  it  is  important.  The  best  school  for  one  is  not  the  best  school  for  another.  It  is 
a  serious  question  of  requirements  and  qualifications. 

Each  good  school  offers  special  advantages.     If  students  of  different  tempera* 
ments,  capabilities   and  purposes  could,  with  equal  advantage,  attend  the  same 
school,  the  problem  of  education  would  be  simplified. 

The  Educational  Aid  Society,  as  one  of  its  activities,  maintains  a  School  Information  Bureau, 
which  supplies,  without  charge,  catalogues  of  all  schools  and  reliable  information  concerning  the 
advantages  of  various  instituti<ins  ;itnl  their  comparative  cost. 

How   to   Select   the   Right  School 

Write  to  the  Society,  stating  your  requirements  as  follows:    Kind  <>f  school  desired:  preference  as 
to  location,   (city  or  state);   religious  denomination   preferred;    boarding  or  day  school:  expense 
limit  for  school  year;   name  of  prospective  student:  age:  previous  education:  course  of  study  d< 
purpose  in  taking  the  course.— whether  to  prepare  for  a  profession  or  only  as  an  accomplishment 
when  enrollment  will  be  made.    Any  special  requirements  should  be  stated  fully.     Ira  media  tt-l> 
upon  receipt  of  this  information,  catalogues  of  schools  which  offer  the  advantages  desired  will  be 
forwarded  to  your  address. 

If  you  send  ten  cents  with  your  letter  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  a  copy  a 
the  Lit.  ^1  edition  of  tin-  American  College  A  Private  School  Directory, 
a  252-page  book  containing  information  regarding  all  colleges  aiul  j.rivate 

^^^^^^^^     h     Is  in  tin-  rnitnl  states,  will  be  sent  you.    This  book  also  c 

^""•""^^™  ^^"^~^^™ ~  -iik:i.'< -'ions  t.»r  those  who  seek  counsel  in  deciding  upon  their  lif< 
n  plan  by  which  ambitious  young  men  and  women  nf  limited  means  may  obtain  an  education  in  the  school 
of  their  choice,  and  an  explanation  of  tin-  way  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  may  be  had  at 
rates,  or  on  terms  equally  favorable  to  those  of  inferior  institutions.  The  price  of  this  book  in  library  bind- 
ing is  $2.00.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country  as  a  reference  book,  the  standard 
of  its  kind.  f 

School  Information  Bureau,    Educational     Aid    Society,    Bank  Building'.'cHICAGO 


Free  Book 


Manzanita  Hall 

PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

A  healthful  home  school  for  boys — thorough, 
efficient,  growing,  progressive.  Location  adja- 
cent to  Stanford  University  makes  possible  a 
school  life  of  unusual  advantages  and  privi- 
leges. First  Semester  opens  August  29,  1911. 

For  catalogue  and  upeclflc  Information,  ad- 
dress 

W.  A.  SHEDD.  Head  Master 


Miss    Harker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited. 


Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue    upon    Application. 


PALO    ALTO, 


California 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 
The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,   Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 


Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter   Any  Time 

Arrangements     can    be   made  with    Mr.  Gerson    for 
Amateur  and    Professional   Coaching 

Paul   Gerson   Dramatic  School  Building 

408  Van  Ness  Avenue   bet.  McAllister  and  Fulton   Sts. 

SAW     KRANCISCO.     CAL. 
Writ*    for    C«t»lo»a« 
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-"And  you  must  take  Sanatogen  regularly  for  several  weeks" 


THIS  urgent  advice  is  given  by  physicians  day  by  day  in  every  civil- 
ized land,  wherever  sufferers  from  starved  nerves  and  poor  digestion 
seek  relief.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Physicians  know  that  Sana- 
ngen  is  a  substance  capable  of  supplying  the  real  needs  of  a  starved, 
(verwrought  nervous  system — that  it  is  a  scientific  combination  of  albu- 
nen  and  organic  phosphorus — a  compound  eagerly  absorbed  by  the  hun- 
fry  tissues  and  possessing  unique  tonic  and  reconstructive,  qualities.  They 
ilso  know  from  their  own  observation  what  Sanatogen  has  done  for 
•thers.  They  have  watched  its  revivifying  action  on  persons  whose  ner- 
rous  strength  had  been  undermined  by  overwork,  worry  or  disease;  they 
lave  observed  how  it  has  infused  renewed  energy,  life  and  elasticity  into 
itarved  nerves;  how  it  has  regenerated  the  appetite,  digestion;  in  short, 
low  wonderfully  it  has  helped  to  make  the  human  machinery  fit  to  per- 
'orm  its  functions  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Phere  are  on  file  with  the  owners  of  Sanatogen  no  less  than  15,000  letters 
rom  practicing  physicians  praising,  endorsing,  Sanatogen.  Truly  a  mag- 
lificent  monument  to  the  value  of  this  food- tonic. 

3ut  no  less  impressive  is  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  patients  them- 
•elves.  Men  and  women  in  the  forefront  of  human  endeavor,  statesmen, 
>relates,  authors,  lawyers,  have  written  above  their  own  signatures  of  the 
vonderful  benefits  received  from  Sanatogen. 

THIS  REMARKABLE  BOOK  FREE. 

Ve  ask  you  earnestly  to  get  acquainted  with  Sanatogen.  Investigate  our 
:laims  first,  -f  you  like,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Ask 
/our  doctor  about  it,  and  in  any  case  write  at  once  for  our  book,  "Our 
Serves  of  To-Morrow,"  the  work  of  a  physician-author,  written  in  an  ab- 
orbingly  Interesting  style,  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  facts  and 
nformation  of  vital  interest  to  you.  This  book  also  contains  evidence 
>f  the  value  of  Sanatogen  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  conclusive. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes,  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3  JO 

G«t  Sinaiogcn  from    your  druggist— if   not    obtainable    from    him,    sent  upon  receipt  of  price 


The  Bauer  Chemical  Company 


26v  Irving  Place 


New  York 


David    Belasco 

The  eminent  dramatic  au- 
thor, writes: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
let  you  know  the  wonder- 
fully beneficial  results  I  have 
experienced  from  the  use  of 
your  Sanatogen.  It  has  a 
most  invigorating  effect  up- 
on the  nerves,  and  I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  who, 
like  myself,  are-  obliged  to 
overwork." 

Hon.    Geo.    C.    Perkins 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, writes: 

"I  have  found  Sanatogen 
to  be  a  very  pleasant  nutri- 
ent and  tonic,  and  extremely 
helpful  in  conditions  of  ner- 
vousness and  poor  diges- 
tion." 

Late    King    Edward's 

Physician 

Dr.  Ernest  Ott,  Marien- 
bad,  writes: 

"I  have  been  using  Sana- 
togen for  a  number  of  years 
in  my  practice  with  excel- 
lent results,  especially  in  the 
case  of  elderly  people  when 
it  was  desirable  to  build  up 
the  strength,  to  stimulate 
the  bodily  functions,  and  to 
improve  the  circulation  of 
the  blood." 

Hon.    Miles   Polndexter 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, writes: 

"I  am  sure  Sanatogen  has 
benefited  me  greatly.  A  few 
weeks'  use  of  it  has  pro- 
duced better  digestion,  bet- 
ter sleep,  and  a  feeling  of 
greater  strength." 

John    Burroughs 

The  distinguished  natural- 
ist and  author,  writes: 

"I  am  sure  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  Sanato- 
gen. My  sleep  is  fifty  per 
cent  better  than  it  was  one 
year  ago,  and  my  mind  and 
strength  are  much  im- 
proved." 


EXACT  SIZE  of  "INTERNATIONAL"  BIBLE 

No.  6190   51-2x81-4  inches 

This  Photograph  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
Bible.  1  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Seal  Leather,  has  red 
under  gold  edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 

REPRESENTS    THE   HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT   IN   BIBLE  MAKING 

<iff  <in*riml  Ovrrl.n.l   Mnnihlv  Offer  on  Onnosite   I'm- 


The  Finest  Bible  in  the  World 


FOR  THE  MONEY 


For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  Bible  of  liberal  size,  bound  in 
GENUINE  FRENCH  MOROCCO,  absolutely  Flexible,  with  OVERLAPPING  COVERS, 
/ith  SELF-PRONOUNCING  TEXT,  containing  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HELPS  to  the 
tudy  of  the  Bible,  and  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  on  the  Scriptures,  or  such  features 
s  have  been  usually  found  only  in  high-priced  Teacher's  Bibles,  that  could  be  obtained 
t  a  reasonable  price.  THE  DEMAND  IS  ANSWERED  IN 

OUR  SPECIAL  BIBLE 

WHICH    CONTAINS 
THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION    OF  THE    OLD   AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS 

IT  IS  SELF-PRONOUNCING 

all  the  hard  words  being  accented  and  divided  into 
syllables  for  quick  and  easy  pronunciation. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS 

a  series  of  new  helps  to  Bible  study,  including 

4000  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

which  unfold  the  teachings  of  the  scripture. 

32  BEAUTIFUL  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

printed  in  duotone  ink  on  enamelled  paper,  which 
represent  important  scenes  and  incidents  of  Bible 
history. 

12  MAPS  OF  THE  BIBLE  LANDS  IN  COLORS 

This  Magnificent  Bible  is  printed  on  High-Grade 
Thin  Bible  Paper  with  superior  Dense  Black  Ink  so 
that  the  Print  is  Clear  and  Easily  Read  and  Restful  to 
The  Eye.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Morocco,  with 
Overlapping  Covers,  is  absolutely  Flexible,  has  Red  under 
Gold  Edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 


NO.  6190 

THE  DIVINITY  CIRCUIT 
TYLE  (overlapping  covers)  is 
>  durably  and  flexibly  bound  in 
Miuine  French  Seal  Leather  it 
»  be  roll  d  without  injury  to 
lading  or  sewing. 


Everybody  should  have  a  Bible  they  can   call    their    own,    and  the   opportunity  is 
iven  in  our  special  offer  on  the  magnificent  Bible  described  above. 

Uut  the  Price,  After  All,  is  the  Feature  of  This  Bible 


STYLES  AND  PRICES 

lo.  6190  Bound  in  Genuine  FRENCH. SEAL  LEATHER,  divinity  circuit  style,  (overlapping 
covers,  see  cut  on  page  1),  has  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  headband  and 
marker,  extra  grained  lining,  goldlettering  on  side  and  back 

»VERLAND  MONTHLY  the  Leading  Western  Magazine,  per  year 


SPECIAL  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  OFFER  BOTH  FOR 


REGULAR 

PRICE 

$3.00 
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The  Rambler  Cross  Country— $1650 


Here   Is   a   Story   of  Real  Comfort 


Here  is  a  car  that  appeals  to  all  your 
senses.  Graceful  in  lines,  distinguished 
in  color,  Jong  and  low  hung — it's  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Step  in  and  you  will  marvel 
at  the  feeling. 

Settle  down  in  the  deep  cushions  at 
the  big  eighteen  inch  steering  wheel — 
stretch  out  your  legs  and  know  what 
comfort  is. 

Start  the  motor  and  you  will  sense  its 
silent  dignity  and  power.  It  runs  without 
vibration. 

This  is  a  car  for  relaxation — for  per- 
fect ease.  The  wheel  base  is  120  inches, 
the  wheels  and  tires  36x4  and  the  straight 
line  torpedo  body  swings  low  between 
the  axles — three  inches  lower  than  the 
ordinary  car. 

Steer  Without  Friction 

When  you  hit  a  stone  the  wheels  don't 
turn  sharply.  When  you  want  to  turn  it 
guides  as  without  a  point  of  friction. 


Notice  the  rake  to  the  steering  column. 
It's  adjustable.  You  can  settle  down  for 
mile  after  mile.  Your  arms  are  free; 
your  legs  not  cramped.  The  wheel  is  just 
in  the  right  place  to  see  the  road  ahead. 
To  steer  is  but  to  touch  the  wheel. 

Let  Women   Decide 

It's  a  car  that  women  most  endorse. 
The  seats  are  low — yet  high  enough — 
with  sufficient  leg  room  to  choose  the  at- 
titude you  like. 

Three  persons  ride  with  ample  elbow 
room  in  the  rear.  The  rear  seat  is  four 
feet  wide  and  twenty  inches  deep  with 
thirty-one  inches  of  leg  room— enough 
for  the  tallest  person. 

Finished  in  English  Purple  Lake,  with 
black  japanned  guards,  fillers  and  tool 
box,  with  high,  distinctive  radiator,  it  has 
individuality  without  eccentricity. 

You  will  want  to  prove  these  things  to 
yourself  before  you  buy.  Call  and  see 
this  car  or  send  for  catalog. 


Ten  Other  Styles,  Including  Open  and  Closed  Cars 
of  38  and  50  Horse  Power 

EQUIPMENT 

— Bosch  duplex  ignition.  Fine  lent?,  black  and  nickel  headlights  with  gaa 
tank.  Black  and  nickel  side  and  tail  oil  lamps;  large  tool  box,  tool  roll 
with  complete  tool  outfit.  Roomy,  folding  robe  rail;  foot  rest,  jack,  pump 
and  tire  kit.  Top  with  envelope,  $80.  Windshield.  $35.  Demountable 
wheel,  less  tire,  with  brackets  and  tools,  $30.  Gas  operated  self-starter,  $60. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

of  California 
285  Geary  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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''Fame  Follows  Where  Everitt  Goes." 


The  191 2  Self-Starting  Everitt  "Four-36 
Price,  Fully  Equipped.  $1500 


The  New  Everitt  Models— The  "Six",  The  "Four"  and  The  "Thirty" 
Are  Ready  For  Your  Inspection  At  _A  Nearby  Dealer's — See  Them 

THE  recent  announcements  of  the  1912  Ever-  The    affidavits    of    these    two   great    concerns, 

itt  have  literally  amazed  the  country.    The  — showing  beyond   question   that  the   Everitt   is 

values   offered  are  so   unusual   and  unex-  entirely    constructed    of    Chrome-Nickel    Steel — 

pected   that  it  is  little  wonder  their  possibility  have  recently  been  reproduced  word  for  word  In 

has  been  freely  doubted.  our  public  announcements. 

It  has  even  been  said,  by  some,  that  if  such  a 
car  as  the  Everitt  Chrome-Nickel  Self-Starting 
Six  could  really  be  sold  for  $1850,  no  man  in  his 
right  senses  would  think  of  buying  any  other 
if  he  could  get  an  Everitt. 

Other  manufacturers  have  frankly  ad- 
mitted this.     They  did   not  see  how 
we  could  do  it;  they  did  not  be- 
lieve we  would  do  it. 


But  the  proofs  are  open  to  anyone.     ^^ 
The  affidavits  of  famous  steel-makers; 
an  Inspection  of  our  factory;  the  record  of 
the  men  behind  the  car — most  of  all,  its  own 
test,  in  your  hands — show  conclusively  that  these 
cars  have  really  "bridged  the  gap  between   the 
$1500  price  and  the  $4000  quality. 

Chrome-Nickel  Steel  Construction 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  fine  steels,  no 
argument  is  needed  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Chrome-Nickel.  A  Chrome-Nickel  Steel  car — 
as  any  engineer  can  tell  you — is  about  three 
times  the  usual  strength. 

The  new  Everitt  Six  and  Four- Cylinder  cars 
are  built  throughout  of  this  incomparable  mater- 
ial, making  them  well-nigh  unbreakable  and  un- 
wearable  in  service.  So  far  as  known,  these  are 
the  only  cars,  selling  below  $4000,  In  which  this 
matchless  steel  is  used  to  any  extent. 

This  material  comes  from  two  of  the  best 
producers  of  fine  steels  In  this  country — the  Bill- 
ings and  Spencer  Company,  and  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
three  times  what  "good  automobile  steel"  com- 
mands. 


Every  Desirable  and  Modern  Feature 

In  addition,  these  cars  are  provided  with  a  Com- 
pressed   Air    Self-Starter    which    starts    the 
motor  and   pumps  the   tires.     The  wheels 
^    are  big  and  massive,  and  provided  with 
Demountable    Rims.      The    design    is 
clean-cut  and  handsome,  with  all 
levers  and  door-handles  Inside.     Full 
equipment,  with  everything  of  the  best, 
is  included. 

Except  for  size  and  number  of  cylinders,  the 
new  "Four"  shown  above,  is  practically  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  "Six."  Both  these  cars,  with  the 
famous  "Everitt  Thirty,"  are  beyond  comparison 
from  the  standpoints  of  reliability  and  service. 

We  invite  you  to  see  these  new  models  at  your 
earliest  opportunity.     The  brief  specifications  of 
the  Everitt  "Four-36"  are  as  follows: 
Wheelbase,   115  in.;  Wheels  and  Tires,   34x4 
in.;    Horsepower,    36;      Demountable     Rims; 
Honey-Comb  Radiator  ;  Long  Stroke  Motor; 
Compressed  Air  Self-Starter  and  Tire  Pump; 
Chrome-Nickel    Steel   Construction   through- 
out;   Top;    Windshield;      Speedometer;     and 
Prestollte  Included.     Price,   $1500. 

Metzger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  catalog  and  name  of  dealer 
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If    You    Want    Any    Information    Regarding 

the   1912 


DO  NOT  ASK  JEALOUS  COMPETITORS 

STOP  THE  FIRST  CADILLAC  OWNER  YOU  SEE— ASK  HIM  HOW  HE  LIKES  HIS  CAR 
Ask  him  about  Cadillac  service.  Ask  him  about  the  electric  starting  device.  Ask  him 
about  the  electric  lights.  Ask  him  about  the  ease  and  comfort  Ask  him  all  about 
his  Cadillac  car. 


If  that  does  not  satisfy  you,  stop  all  the  Cadillac 
owners  you  see.  We  have  delivered  225  nineteen 
twelve  Cadillacs  in  Southern  California  and  they 
are  easy  to  find. 

Do  not  hesitate  asking  any  owner;  they  are  all 
proud  to  talk  about  their  cars.  Ask  them  how  they 
are  treated  by  the  Don  Lee  Company  and  any  thing 


you    want   to   know  about  the  service  of  the  car. 

If  you  still  seek  information  ask  any  1911 
Cadillac  owner,  ask  any  1910.  1909,  1908.  1907  or 
even  the  owners  of  cars  before  that  date,  what  they 
think  of  Cadillac  cars  and  Cadillac  service. 

We  rest  our  case  entirely  on  what  the  owners 
tell  you. 


If  you  want  a  1912  Cadillac  we  advise  you  to  order  at  once  from  your 

nearest  dealer 


CADILLAC     SUB- 
Arnold    Bros..    Sacramento. 
Scott  Blair,  Coallnga. 
Central  Garage,   Porterville. 
Kurrka  Garage,  Eureka. 
Frank  A.  Guernsey,   Stockton 
W.  R.  Guynn.  Chico. 
Knu'st   W.    Johnson,    Fresno. 
Lacey  Bros.,  Salinas. 
C.  H.  Letcher,  San  Jose. 
J.  B.  Lukens.  Corning. 
K.   C.   Newport,   Hanford. 
W.  P.  Netherton,  Santa  Cruz 


DEALERS    NORTHERN    AND    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 


Cly.ii>    A.    Osborrre.    'Woodland. 
Robinson    &    Groshang,    Healds- 


<;     \V     Uoberts.   Marysville. 

A.  I.  Thayer  &  Sons,  San  Rafael 

Tondy   &    Freeman,    Visalia. 

Sparks  &   Murphy,  Petaluma. 

A.   Zeller,   Napa. 

C.    B.    Bellows.    Long  Beach. 

A.    R.    Bowi'n.    Ri-itlands. 

\V.   W.    Bramlette,   Downey. 


Butcher     Hardware    Co.,     San 
Paula. 

•  'hess,   Oxnard. 
Dixon   &   Company,    Bak 
Escondido   Garage,   Escondido. 
H.    II.    Kelly,   Sant.-i   Ana. 
.1.    W.    Kemp,    Riverside. 
.T.   A.    McCaddon,   San  Diego. 
Morse  Motor  Car  Co..  Monrovi 
Oslor  &   Matthews,    Pomona, 
Huron    Rock,    Santa    Barbara. 
A.  L.   Smith.   Santa  Maria. 


California 


Distributor 


1220  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.        Newton  Gesser,  Sales  Mgr. 
San  Francisco.        Oakland.  Pasadena,  151  E.  I  nion 
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Says 

Home  Oil 
Tommy  : 


You  Never 
Saw  Such  Oil 


— — 

A  drop  or  two  of  HOME  OIL  puts  stiff- 
working  tools  and  household  implements  in 
good  humor,  so  that  they  do  their  work  day 
after  day  with  a  quiet,  untiring  precision 
that's  a  joy  to  behold. 


is  unlike  other  oils.  It  stands  highest  in  the  friction  test,  heat  test, 
cold  test,  freezing  test  and  safety  test.  Besides,  you  get  more  oil  for 
your  money  when  you  buy  HOME  OIL.  A  money-back  guarantee 
behind  every  drop.  Write  today  for  free  trial  bottle. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.      333  C        Liquid  Veneer  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Made  by  the 
LIQUID  VENEER 

People 


Trial 

Bottle 

Free 


•UMUh*d  July  1 


TER 


F.     MARRIOTT,     Publisher 

A  Journal  for  the  Cultured 
Oldest  and  Brightest  Week- 
ly Newspaper  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  10  Cents  Per  Copy 


xxxvill 
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U1T 


PAN 


VLN  the  derivation  of  the  name  oJ 
'  delicious  Sugar  Wafers  is  an  assurance  of 
their  goodness. 

Sponsored  by  the  makers,  whose  name  is 
always  associated  with  baking  perfection,  how 
could  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  be  other  than  the 
perfect  dessert  confection  ? 


\ 


\ 


Chocolate 
Tokens — Another 
dessert    sweet    with 
a    coating    of    rich, 
creamy     chocolate. 


8 


The  RED  BALL  is 
all  along  the  Coas 


•%?• 


The  Handicap  Winners 
of  the  East  are  Here! 

Remington :UMC  Eastern  Factory-Loaded 
Shells  in  your  favorite  trap  and  field  loads  are 
now  on  the  coast. 

These  are  the  shells  that  have  won  over 
60%  of  the  total  trap  events  of  the  country  in 
the  last  ten  years — that  have  won  13  out  of  the 
15  Interstates  held  in  the  last  three. 

The  fast,  uniform,  hard-shooting  qualities 
that  make  this  record  possible  are  guaranteed 
only  by  RemlngtonrUMC  factory  loading. 

Look  for  the  red  ball  on  every  box  you  buy. 
Ask  your  dealer  to-day. 

Remtngton-UMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 

REMINGTON  ARMS-UNION  METALLIC 

CARTRIDGE  CO. 
299  Broadway  New  York  City 

A.        _ 

Arrow  and 

Nitro  Club 

Steel  Lined 

Eastern  Factory 

Loads 
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AROUNDTH'WORLD 

-  IIO  DAYS  ^ 

S.S.  VICTORIA  LUISE 


f ROM  HEH  YORK 
NOV.  12. 1912 


FROM  SAH FRANC/SCO 
FEB.27.I9I3 


AND  UP 

INCLUDING  ALL 

NECESSARY  £X- 
ABO  A  ft V 


HAMBURG 


WRITE.  ^fflESS 


160   POWELL  STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Passengers  visit  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Tsingtau,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia, 
Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  (17  days  in  India)  Colombo,  Bombay,  Suez,  Cairo,  Naples, 
Gibraltar,  Southampton,  New  York  and  Railroad  home.  ( Two  years'  Stop-over  privilege.) 


Vol.  LIX 


No.  4 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 


CONTENTS    FOR    APRIL     1912 


SANCTUARY.      Verse 

FRONTISPIECE.      Winter   Traveling    In    Alaska 
ALASKA'S     MAIL     SERVICE 

Illustrated   fn>m  photographs. 

PRbPARING   FOR  THE   WORLD'S  GREATEST 

TELESCOPE          .... 

Illustrated   from   photographs. 

MIRACLES.       Verse 

CALIFORNIA'S    PIONEER    HOME-SEEKERS 

Illustrtted    from    phi.tographs. 

MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONS  IN  1915. 

Illustrated   I'niMi    ph«ti>Kraphs. 

DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY  AND  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

EDITH    BELLOWS.      Story 

CHANGE   OF   SEASON.      Verse 

THE    DAY   OF  JUDGMENT.      Story       .... 
AN  OLD  LETTER  AND  A  FADED  ROSE.  Verse 
THE   GARDEN    BY  THE  WATER.      Story 

HEIMWEH.       Verse 

THE    FIRST    PAYMENT.       Story  .... 

OPPORTUNITY.       Verse 

MEMORIES   OF   "UNCLE   JOSH"  ... 

THE   MOONSHINE   LADY.     Story 
ANDREW    CARNEGIE.      A    Biography 

Illustrated   with   portrait. 

COME  TO  OUR   BIENNIAL.      Verse       .... 

WOMAN'S   PLACE    IN    THE   GOVERNMENT   AND 

CONDUCT  OF  SOCIETY 

Illustrated    from   photographs. 
ARCHITECTURE    UNDER   THE   SEA 

Illustrated   from   photographs. 
THE    LURE    OF    MALABON  

Illustrated   from   photographs. 

UNIQUE    RELICS    OF    COSTA    RICA    INDIANS 

Illustrated    from   photographs. 

LAND   O'   GOLD.      Verse 

"THE   BIRD  OF  PARADISE" 

Illustrated  from  photographs.    ' 

THE   CHURCH    MILITANT'S  SURRENDER   TO    THE 
CHURCH    TRIUMPHANT     . 


A  I  -A    M      I  IK  I"  : 
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KKI.IX     I 
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KATIIKIMNK  KAAVI..- 
M  AIM  AN    TAYLOR 

Kl'ITH    NI«'«  -!   I.    KI.I.IS'.N 
CIIAIM.KS    HKNKY    CHKSI.KY 

\:>  -NAM-  •'•i:.\ii'i.K 

TI.NK    MAYOR 

\\  i.MFiiKi.  M.-NKII.I. 
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CHAB  "i:\isn 

JGAQIMN   Ml  1.  1 

KATK    H     SMITH 
HATTIK   KLI.IOTT  CRA  N 

.IKSSli:    roKTKK    WIUTAKKI: 
•  •HAKI.KS    r.|{.  >WN.  JR. 
KI.I.i:.N    YKI.YIN     I"     7. 

JESSIK     I'AYIKS    W  I  I.I.I.  Y 
Kl.  IX  \MKTH    ANNA    SKMTLK 


C.  T.  RUSSELL 

Pastor  of   Brooklyn   and 

London  Tabernacles. 
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— "And  you  must  take  Sanatogen  regularly  for  several  weeks" 


THIS  urgent  advice  is  given  by  physicians  day  by  day  in  every  civil- 
ized land,  whenever  sufferers  from  starved  nerves  and  poor  digestion 
seek  relief.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Physicians  know  that  Sana- 
togen is  a  substance  capable  of  supplying  the  real  needs  of  a  starved, 
overwrought  nervous  system — that  it  is  a  scientific  combination  of  albu- 
men and  organic  phosphorus — a  compound  eagerly  absorbed  by  the  hun- 
gry tissues  and  possessing  unique  tonic  and  reconstructive  qualities.  They 
also  know  from  their  own  observation  what  Sanatogen  has  done  for 
others.  They  have  .watched  its  revivifying  action  on  persons  whose  ner- 
vous strength  had  been  undermined  by  overwork,  worry  or  disease;  they 
have  observed  how  it  has  infused  renewed  energy,  life  and  elasticity  into 
starved  nerves;  how  it  has  regenerated  the  appetite,  digestion;  in  short, 
how  wonderfully  it  has  helped  to  make  the  human  machinery  fit  to  per- 
form its  functions  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

There  are  on  file  with  the  owners  of  Sanatogen  no  less  than  15,000  letters 
trom  practicing  physicians  praising,  endorsing,  Sanatogen.  Truly  a  mag- 
nificent monument  to  the  value  of  this  food-tonic. 

But  no  less  impressive  is  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  patients  them- 
selves. Men  and  women  In  the  .forefront  of  human  endeavor,  statesmen, 
prelates,  authors,  lawyers,  have  written  above  their  own  signatures  of  the 
wonderful  benefits  received  from  Sanatogen. 

THIS  REMARKABLE  BOOK  FREE. 

We  ask  you  earnestly  to  get  acquainted  with  Sanatogen.  Investigate  our 
claims  first,  if  you  like,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Ask 
your  doctor  about  it,  and  in  any  case  write  at  once  for  our  book,  "Our 
Nerves  of  To- Morrow,"  the  work  of  a  physician-author,  written  In  an  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  style,  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  facts  and 
information  of  vital  interest  to  you.  This  book  also  contains  evidence 
of  the  value  of  Sanatogen  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  conclusive. 


Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes,  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 

Get  Sanitogcn  from    your  druggist— if   not    obtainable    from    him,    sent  upon  receipt  of  price 


The  Bauer  Chemical  Company 


26v  Irving  Place 


New  York 


David    Belasco 

The  eminent  dramatic  au- 
thor, writes: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
let  you  know  the  wonder- 
fully beneficial  results  I  have 
experienced  from  the  use  of 
your  Sanatogen.  It  has  a 
most  invigorating  effect  up- 
on the  nerves,  and  I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  who, 
like  myself,  are  obliged  to 
overwork." 

Hon.    Geo.    C.    Perkins 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, writes: 

"I  have  found  Sanatogen 
to  be  a  very  pleasant  nutri- 
ent and  tonic,  and  extremely 
helpful  in  conditions  of  ner- 
vousness and  poor  diges- 
tion." 

Late   King    Edward's 

Physician 

Dr.  Ernest  Ott,  Marien- 
bad,  writes: 

"I  have  been  using  Sana- 
togen for  a  number  of  years 
in  my  practice  with  excel- 
lent results,  especially  in  the 
case  of  elderly  people  when 
it  was  desirable  to  build  up 
the  strength,  to  stimulate 
the  bodily  functions,  and  to 
improve  the  circulation  of 
the  blood." 

Hon.    Miles    Polndexter 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, writes: 

"I  am  sure  Sanatogen  has 
benefited  me  greatly.  A  few 
weeks'  use  of  it  has  pro- 
duced better  digestion,  bet- 
ter sleep,  and  a  feeling  of 
greater  strength." 

John    Burroughs 

The  distinguished  natural- 
ist and  author,  writes: 

"I  am  sure  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  Sanato- 
gen. My  sleep  Is  fifty  per 
cent  better  than  it  was  one 
year  ago,  and  my  mind  and 
strength  are  much  Im- 
proved." 
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Finest  on  Wheels 

SUNSET    LIMITED 

Excess    Fare 
TRAIN  DE  LUXE 

BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

TWICE    A    WEEK 


Electric  Lighted  Steel  Car  Train 

Barber  Shop  Shower  Bath 

Stenographer  Ladies'  Maid 

Manicure  Hairdresser 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES  : 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 
Third  &  Townsend  Streets  Depot, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

13th  Street  &  Broadway, 

OAKLAND 

600  South  Spring  Street, 

LOS  ANGELES 


fllllllll 
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ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


38    FIRST    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
Telephone    Kearny    392. 


CORRECT   THINKING 


THIS  BOOK    IS  A    HERALD    OF  THE 
NEW  LEARNING 

The     First     Gun     In    a     Revolt    Against     Leisure 

Class  Ideals  of  Education. 
By    PARKER    H.    SERCOMBE, 

Editor  To- Morrow  Magazine. 
"Expert  breeders  and  trainers  of  horses  per- 
mit their  own  children  to  fade  and  die  for  want 
of    applying    the    knowledge    they    have   but    do 
not  use. 

"Owners  of  Angora  cats,  who  know  how 
their  pets  have  become  beautiful  as  the 
result  of  but  a  few  generations  of  intelligent 
selection,  do  not  dream  of  the  wondrous  results 
were  the  same  law  applied  to  their  own  race." 
"The  world  thoughtlessly  overlooks  the  princi- 
ples employed  by  Burbank  and  other  successful 
hybridists,  not  realizing  that  each  discovery  has 
its  corresponding  application  to  the  human  spe- 
cies." 

"Man    has    not    yet    started    to    live    a    mind- 
directed,   reasoned-out  life." 

Our  entire  system  of  education  Is  wrong. 
Dear  Mr.    Sercombe: 

"Correct  Thinking"  is  to  me  the  most  uni- 
versal and  unsectarian  book  I  have  ever  read. 
"Correct  Thinking"  is  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions the  gospel  taught  by  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndal,  Haeckel,  Spencer  and  Whitman,  for  the 
enlightenment  and  general  benefit  of  the 
masses.  It  is  the  Savior  promised. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  B.   WILLIAMS. 

25c.  the  copy.     Five  Copies,  $1.  $15  the  hundred. 

TO-MORROW    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 

139   E.  56th   St.,  Chicago,    III. 


AGeneration 
of  Mothers 


Has  Endorsed 
CuticuraSoap 

A  generation  of  mothers  has 
found  no  soap  so  well  suited  for 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  skin 
and  hair  of  infants  and  children 
as  Cuticura  Soap.  Its  absolute 
purity  and  refreshing  fragrance 
alone  are  enough  to  recommend  it 
above  ordinary  skin  soaps,  but 
there  is  added  to  these  qualities  a 
delicate  yet  effective  medication, 
derived  from  Cuticura  Ointment, 
which  renders  it  most  valuable  in 
overcoming  a  tendency  to  distress- 
ing eruptions,  irritations  and  chaf- 
ings,  and  in  promoting  a  normal 
condition  of  skin  and  hair  health. 

Outicura  Soap  and  Ointment  sold  every  where.   8am- 
pleofeaeh  free;  address  'Cuticiin.'  dept.  l:B.  Boston. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Should  shave  with   Cuticura    Soap  Hhaviiu?  Stick. 

^I.'ikis  Hhavinu  ,1   luxury   instead  of  a  torture.     In 

'ckeled  Hoi.  at  stores  or  by  mail,  post-paid,  !if><-. 
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Hotel 

St. 

Francis 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under   the 

management  of 

JAMES   WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLAN 
From   $2.00    up 


Named    after    the    patron    saint    of   its    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California    Hospitality 


Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Highest    Grade  Fireproof 

IDEAL    LOCATION 

Write   for    "  Guide  of    Buffalo  and  Niagara    Fills."      It 
will   be  sent  with  our  compliments. 

EUROPEAN     PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 

Sptcial  weekly  and   monthly    rates 

SPECIAL— Take  public  taxicab  from  depot   to  Hotel 
at  our  expense.    Instruct  driver  to  charge  strvice 
to  Hotel   Lenox.    No  extra  charge  In   hotel  rates. 
C.  A.  MINER.    Manager 


HOTEL    PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank  S.  Murphy,  Mgr. — Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business 
district,  centrally  located  to  all  theatres 
and  railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  City's  Activities 


RATES 

Rooms,    one   person 
bath    detached 
$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,    one   person 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
bath      detached 
$2.50  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 
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Quality 

Is 
Economy 


This  Advertisement 
Tells  You  How  to  Save 
Money  on  Varnishing. 


For  the  Finishes  on  your  Buildings, 
your  Carriages  and  Motor  Cars,  your  Railway 
Cars  and  Boats,  you  can  use  Varnishes  which 
last  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
good  varnishes. 

They  are  the  Murphy  Varnishes  which 
are  made  for  these  especial  purposes.  More- 
over, these  Lasting  Finishes  cost  no  more 
to  begin  with. 

Murphy  Goods  are  handled  by  the  following  Pacific  Coast  Firms: 

PLANET  PAINT  COMPANY.  Los  Angeles.  WATERHOUSE  &  LESTER  COMPANY,  ' 

C.  G.  CLINCH  &  COMPANY,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,    San   Francisco,  Oak- 

RASMUSSEN      &      COMPANY,      Portland.  land,    San    Jose., 

The  varni.h   Murphy  Varnish    Company    ™"tfs. 

FRANKLIN    MURPHY,  President  CHICAGO, 

Longest  Associated  with  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada  ILLS. 
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/ETNA-IZE   YOUR 

If  you  earn  One  Hundred  Dollars  or  more  monthly,  why 
not  devote  Five  Dollars  of  it  to  insuring  yourself  a  con- 
tinuous income  of  Twenty-five  Dollars  a  week  in  case 
of  Disability?  To  do  this  is  to  XETN A-IZE  Your  Income. 

DISABILITY  INSURANCE  costing  Sixty  Dollars  a  year,  (payable 
semi-annually  or  quarterly  if  you  prefer)  will  provide  an  income  of 

$25   per  week  while  you  are  disabled    by    EITHER    ACCIDENT    OR    ILLNESS. 

And  In  addition 
$5,OOO  to  your  family  If  your  ACCIDENT  results  fatally. 

$5,OOO  to    YOU    If  It  causes    loss  of   both  hands;  or  both  feet,  or  one  hand 
and    one    foot;    or    one    hand    and    one    eye;    or    one    foot    and   one  eye. 

S2,5OO  to  YOU  If  it  causes  loss  of  one  hand,  or  one  foot;  or  one  eye. 

These  amounts  (except  for  illness)  are  ALL  DOUBLED  If  your  accident 
happens  In  a  public  passenger  conveyance  or  elevator,  or  in  a  burning  building. 

If  your  occupation  puts  you  in  the  "Preferred  "  class,  and  you  are  under  SO 
years  of  age  and  in  good  health,  send  us  the  coupon  and  we  will  tell  you  more 
about  how  to 

^ETN  A-IZE_  _YOUR     INCpMJE^ 
/ETNA  LIFE    INSURANCE  "COMPANY 


ACCIDENT     AND     LIABILITY     DEPT. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 


TELL     ME     HOW     TO    /ETNA-IZE     MY     INCOME 


Ace- 


Name. 


Occupation. 


Business  Address 


SANCTUARY 


A  place  of  pillared  silence,  dim 
And  cool — of  holy  solitude — 

Far  off  it  is,  and  deep  within 
The  tranquil  wood. 

Worn,  dust-choked  in  the  blinding  noon, 
I  flee  from  noisv  care  a.  space, 

And  find  here  in  the  firs'  grey  gloom 
A  resting  place. 

Secure  at  last  from  clamoring  strife, 
Amid  the  wind-chants'  soothing  roll, 

The  columned  firs  breathe  fragrant  life 
To  prostrate  soul. 

At  length  serene  and  trustingly 

I  go,  from  fear  all  disenthralled — 
Content  to  meet  my  destiny 

And  unappalled. 

ADA  M.  HEDGES. 
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ALASKA'S    MAIL    SERVICE 

Steamboat  Routes  Cover  More  Mileage  and  Cost  More   Money   Than  in  Any  Other 
Part  of  the  United  States  Domain 

BY     FRANK     WILLARD     KIM  BALI, 


IN  1900  two  small  mail  pouches, 
in  a  very  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, were  found  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hotalinqua  in  Canada,  where  they  had 
been  deposited  by  ice  and  water  among 
the  timber  two  years  previous.  The 
pouches  were  destined  for  the  outside, 
and  contained  mail  from  Dawson  and 
Alaskan  points,  and  had  been  lost 
through  the  ice  while  crossing  the 
Hotalinqua  by  the  carriers,  two  North- 
western Mounted  Police,  one  of  whom 
lost  his  life  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
mail  there  was  considerable  valuable 
matter ;  but  probably  the  most  valuable 
of  all  was  a  draft  for  $100,000,  which 
after  this  long  delay  was  duly  honored 
and  cashed. 

Frank  J.  Kolash,  Nome's  Postmas- 
ter, discovered  the  pouches  while 
'mushing'  into  Nome  in  1900,  and  took 
them  to  Dawson,  where  their  contents 
were  assorted  and  the  letters  sent  on 
to  their  intended  destination. 

Ail-American  Route  Established. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  pio- 
neer history  of  Alaska's  mail  service 
as  recited  to  the  writer  by  William 
McManus,  United  States  Postal  In- 
spector, whose  headquarters  are  at 
Nome.  Although  the  mail  service  in 
the  far-off  territory  has  been  rather  un- 
certain and  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
in  the  past,  it  probably  could  not  be 
improved  under  the  circumstances  pre- 
vailing, and  the  fact  should  not  be  lost 


Wm.  McManus,  U.  S.  Postal  Inspector 
of  Alaska. 

sight  of  that  it  had  been  conducted  at 
a  large  annual  loss  to  the  government. 
It  was  first  the  steamboat  and  the 
trail ;  then  the  wagon  road,  and  now  its 
journey  covers  the  routes  of  steam- 
boats, trails,  wagon  roads  and  rail- 
roads, according  to  Mr.  McManus.  The 
steamboat  service  of  the  territory 
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belle  watching  the  passing 
Alaska  mail. 


covers  more  mileage  and  costs  more 
money  than  in  any  other  part  of  Uncle 
Sam's  domain,  and  of  the  $501,000  ex- 
pended in  1908,  nearly  $185,000  were 
paid  to  steamboats  for  mail  transpor- 
tation. 

The  first  mails  carried  on  the  backs 
of  men  and  by  dog  teams  through  the 
interior  were  too  slow  reaching  points 
of  destination  to  suit  hustling  Uncle 
Sam,  so  in  1889  the  plan  was  conceived 
to  establish  a  mail  route  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Eagle,  Alaska.  Skag- 
way  being  the  nearest  point  to  the  in- 
terior via  Dawson,  was  made  the  first 
distributing  point,  but  in  1903  the  dis- 
tributing point  was  changed  to  Val- 
dez,  from  which  place  during  the  win- 
ter months  the  greater  part  of  Alaska's 


mail  is  now  despatched.  In  1903  was 
also  established  the  first  all-American 
route  from  Fairbanks  to  Tanana, 
thence  down  the  Yukon  to  Vnalakleet, 
close  connection  is  made  at  the  latter 
office  with  all  mails  arriving  or  depart- 
ing to  the  outside. 

The  total  number  of  mail  routes  in 
Alaska  at  present  are  about  seventy. 
This  is  a  small  number  compared  with 
our  other  territorial  possessions,  but 
the  total  length  of  these  deliveries 
covers  a  distance  approximating  30,- 
000  miles,  and  necessitating  trail  trav- 
eling during  the  year  more  than  1,000,- 
000  miles  by  the  mail-carriers. 

Carriers  on  Regular  Time. 

"The  carriers  get  in  on  time  with  a 
regularity  equal  to  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  in  the  'States,'  "  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Manus'  testimony,  "and  during  the 
winter  of  1909-10  on  not  a  single  trip 
was  the  mail  from  Valdez  late  in  ar- 
riving in  Nome,  or  vice  versa." 

It  costs  the  government  $500,000  an- 
nually to  transport  the  Alaskan  mails, 
besides  a  large  sum  to  maintain  the 
Postoffices,  which  are  not  self-support- 
ing. There  are  at  the  present  time  144 
Postoffices  in  the  territory,  of  which 
ten  are  Presidential  or  salaried  offices, 
but  Mr.  McManus  takes  the  view  that 
the  term  "Railway  Mail  Service,"  as 
applied  to  Alaska,  was  a  misnomer 
from  the  first,  and  "up  to  the  present 
point  of  our  transportation  of  mail,  its 
claim  to  Railway  Mail  is  not  yet  es- 
tablished," he  declares.  But  the  future 
development  of  the  territory  depends 
so  largely  upon  the  building  of  rail- 
roads that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
title  will  be  perfected  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Keenly  Awaited  Events. 

Mr.  McManus  says  that  following 
the  eight  months  of  winter,  no  event 
is  so  much  looked  forward  to  and  ap- 
preciated as  the  arrival  of  the  first  ves- 
sel from  the  outside,  and  that  for  seven 
years  the  steamship  "Corwin"  has 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  Nome  citizens 
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Landing  mail  at  Nome  from  S.  S.  Cor- 
n-in, on  the  ice  four  miles  from  shore, 
June  3,  1910. 

by  reaching  that  city  with  vegetables, 
edibles  and  newspapers  from  the 
"States"  weeks  before  the  arrival  of 
the  first  of  the  regular  fleet  of  vessels 
which  ply  the  Northwestern  coast. 
The  craft  is  shown  in  one  of  the  ac- 
companying pictures  anchored  in  an 
ice  pack  four  miles  from  the  Nome 
docks,  and  18  tons  of  mail  are  being 
hauled  ashore  over  the  ice  by  means  of 
dog  sleds.  The  harbor  is  frozen  over 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  the  feat 
of  Captain  West,  the  master  of  the  ves- 
sel in  making  a  "landing"  before  the 
coastline  can  be  approached,  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  skippers 
of  the  Northwest  coast. 

The  "Corwin"  has  probably  had  a 
more  varied  and  interesting  career 
than  any  other  vessel  which  plies  the 
Alaskan  waters.  She  was  built  at  Al- 
bina  on  the  Columbia  River  as  a  reve- 
nue cutter  for  the  Government  at  a 
cost  of  $90,000.  Before  being  com- 
pleted, the  contractors  became  finan- 
cially involved,  and  numerous  labor 
liens  were  filed  by  the  mechanics  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  vessel, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  subsequently 
seized  by  the  sheriff  under  a  writ  of 


attachment.  However,  through  the 
advice  of  the  United  States  Attorney- 
General,  the  revenue  cutter  Rush  later 
took  the  ship  into  custody,  but  not 
without  pronounced  opposition  from 
the  creditors  of  the  shipbuilding  con- 
cern. 

Survives  Perilous  Trips. 

The  "Corwin"  was  especially  con- 
structed for  service  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  which  involves  cross- 
ing a  treacherous  bar,  and  the  vessel 
has  navigated  this  piece  of  waterway 
under  imperative  orders  from  Wash- 
ington when  the  sea  was  so  rough  that 
the  venture  was  thought  well  nigh  im- 
possible of  accomplishment.  It  was, 
moreover,  almost  incredible  of  belief 
that  any  ship  could  survive  such  peril- 
ous trips,  but  the  "Corwin"  proved  her 
v/or.derful  seaworthiness,  although 
while  in  the  service  of  the  government 
she  was  reported  lost  on  five  different 
occasions.  She  was  purchased  from 
the  government  in  1894  by  her  present 
owners,  who  rebuilt  her  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000,  and  during  ten  years  has 
plowed  the  Pacific  for  a  distance  of 
170,000  miles.  At  the  time  of  her 
construction  compound  engines  had  not 
proved  their  effectiveness,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  vessel  was  equipped  with 
an  engine  of  the  single-cylinder  type, 
hut  in  spite  of  this  fact  burns  only 
seven  and  one-half  tons  of  coal  per 
day  under  ordinary  conditions.  Owing 
to  the  unusual  strength  of  her  con- 
struction, the  freight  capacity  of  the 
"Corwin"  is  limited  to  230  tons,  al- 
though she  is  of  435  tons  burden.  She 
is  sheathed  with  ironwood,  and  is 
strengthened  forward  to  enable  her  to 
"buck"  ice  without  danger  of  mishap. 

Alaska  Developing  Rapidly. 

Alaska  is  developing  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  McManus  and  several  of  the  op- 
erators who  went  to  Nome  in  the  ear- 
lier days,  realizing  the  importance  of 
an  adequate  water  supply,  secured 
water  rights  which  have  enabled  them 
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to  take  care  of  their  own  properties  as 
well  as  to  realize  handsome  profits 
from  the  sale  of  water  to  others,  and 
hydraulic  mining  has  been  carried  on 
in  Northwest  Alaska  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  is  the  conviction,  how- 
ever, among  the  mining  men  of  the  ter- 
ritory that  the  beginning  of  the  end 
is  in  sight  as  far  as  hydraulic  mining 
is  concerned  in  the  Seward  Peninsula. 
But  this  is  not  meant  that  the  Penin- 
sula will  fail  to  produce  its  millions 
in  placer  gold  for  several  years  to 
come;  yet  the  decline  is  on,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  only  a  question  of  time 
when  less  interest  will  be  manifested 
in  placer  diggings  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  quartz  possibilities  will  be- 
gin. True,  there  are,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  re- 
port, many  thousands  of  acres  of 
placer  ground  on  the  Seward  Peninsula 
unworked,  but  the  development  will 
be  compelled  to  await  the  introduction 
of  newer,  cheaper  and  more  improved 
methods  of  mining.  This  will  include 
the  dredging  of  vast  areas  of  placer 
ground  lying  between  the  foothills  and 
the  sea,  the  principal  portion  of  which 
is  back  of  Nome,  between  Cape  Nome 
and  Cape  Rodney.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  mining  of  importance  was  be- 
gun by  the  miners  who  came  from  Gol- 
ovin  Bay,  and  the  world  knows  the  his- 
tory of  the  discoveries  made  on  Anvil 
Creek.  Twenty-five  of  thirty  large 
capacity  dredges  are  already  at  work, 
and  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Nome,  the 
output  of  the  precious  metal  has 
reached  $7,000,000  annually,  it  is  ex- 
pected the  dredges  will  increase  the 
amount  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000,  al- 
though it  is  thought  that  the  future  lies 
:n  the  development  of  the  mineralized 
rock  which  gives  evidence  of  abound- 
ing in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

1200  Miles  Over  Deep  Snow. 

Mr.  McManus'  recent  visit    in    the 
"States"  was  the  first  during  the  seven 


years  he  has  been  in  the  government 
service  in  the  northern  territory,  and 
while  he  is  strongly  wedded  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  North- 
land, and  sees  a  great  future  awaiting 
the  business  activities  of  Alaska,  he 
was  nevertheless  loth  to  leave  Califor- 
nia with  its  almost  perpetual  sunshine, 
its  wealth  of  sweet-scented  flowers, 
and  its  vast  extent  of  attractive  or- 
chards which  betook  his  eye  while 
tarrying  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Accompanied  by  his  estimable  wife, 
he  took  passage  from  Nome  during 
the  month  of  October  of  last  year  on 
the  steamship  "Senator,"  and  arrived 
in  Seattle  on  November  6th.  The  ves- 
sel was  the  next  to  the  last  making  the 
trip  southward  during  the  present  win- 
ter, and  his  return  journey  was  begun 
last  month.  The  sea  voyage  termi- 
nated at  Cordova  in  Southeastern 
Alaska,  from  which  point  he  will  make 
400  miles  of  the  inland  trip  by  means 
of  horse  stage,  and  800  miles  on  dog 
sleds.  Cordova  is  on  the  North  Pacific 
just  at  the  entrance  to  Bering  Sea,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  winter. 

Beset  With  Many  Hardships. 

The  entire  trip  from  California  to 
Nome  will  consume  forty  days,  and  al- 
though the  route  is  necessarily  beset 
with  many  hardships  and  privations, 
little  note  is  made  of  discomforts  by 
experienced  Alaskan  travelers. 

Mr.  McManus  states  that  while  the 
population  of  Nome  last  summer  ex- 
ceeded 5,000  people,  the  number 
usually  diminishes  one-half  during  the 
winter  months,  and  that  last  winter  the 
inhabitants  numbered  exactly  2602,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  under  au- 
thority of  the  Postoffice  Department. 
The  district  over  which  his  authority 
holds  sway  is  larger  than  the  entire 
State  of  California,  and  extends  from 
Nome  to  Fort  Gibbon — 1,000  miles  up 
the  Yukon  River. 


PREPARING    FOR    THE    WORLD'S 
GREATEST    TELESCOPE 


HY     i  KM  \     .!.     KO<  M 


WHEN  Andrew  Carnegie 
made  his  gift  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Hale,  of  Mt.  Wilson, 
for  the  far-famed  Carnegie  Observa- 
tory on  that  California  mountain,  in- 
terest of  the  world  began  to  center 
anew  on  this  place,  unique  among  ob- 
servatories. To  reach  Mt.  Wilson 
from  the  end  of  the  nearest  car-line 
means  a  long  burro  ride  through  the 
mountains.  There  the  one  peak  of  the 
twins  forming  the  summit  is  given 
over  to  a  rustic  hotel,  and  surrounding 
this,  fur  individual  guest  rooms,  there 
are  a  series  of  chalets,  each  a  full- 


fledged  house,  to  be  occupied  by 
guests. 

Passing  these,  one  proceeds  through 
the  forest,  down  the  gulch,  and  on  to 
the  opposite  mountain,  where  the 
great  observatory  connected  with  the 
Carnegie  Institute  is  established.  The 
building  appears  like  some  huge  ark. 
It  is  of  white  canvas,  folded  out  in 
shape  like  a  barn.  It  stands  on  the 
very  tip  of  a  mountain,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  an  open  valley.  Lower,  one 
sees  forested  peaks  rising  out  of  this 
valley  and  the  flat  plain  leading  off 
into  distance.  The  scene  is  sufficiently 
magnificent  to  repay  the  journey. 

Turning  around,  one  beholds,  bask- 


The  giant  telescope  in  miniature. 
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ing  in  the  sun,  a  large  white  series  of 
buildings,  set  in  perfect  line  on  this 
peak. 

If  the  visitor  is  properly  introduced, 
a  professor  is  at  hand  to  guide  him, 
and  he  is  led  into  the  main  building. 
This  is  built  of  canvas,  set  in  cave 
form,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  air 
from  the  sides.  Outside  the  canvas 
eaves  there  runs  another  wall  of  can- 
vas, arranged  so  that  it  can  be  raised 
or  lowered,  and  thus  insure  the  same 
temperature  inside  the  building  as 
prevails  without. 


Nor  is  this  all :  the  tent  in  which 
this  third  mirror  stands  is  built  upon 
a  track,  so  that  it  may  slide  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  the  next  building  in 
which  there  are  two  other  mirrors, 
while  beyond  is  a  little  shed  in  the 
canvas  building  for  star  work  and  for 
the  spectrum  instruments.  The  tele- 
scope, the  guide  narrates,  is  a  twenty- 
four  inch  one,  made  by  their  own 
people,  and  brought  out  here  from  the 
Yerkes  Observatory.  On  the  end  of 
the  building  there  is  a  pier  of  stone 
perhaps  three  feet  wide  by  twenty 


One  of  the  mirrors. 


One  looks  at  once  for  telescopes, 
but  in  vain.  A  series  of  mirrors  ap- 
pears instead,  and  it  is  the  third  of 
these,  you  learn,  which  does  the  mag- 
nifying, instead  of  the  usual  tube 
telescope.  You  look  into  this  mirror 
and  see,  enlarged,  the  image  of  the 
star  or  moon.  In  order  to  get  this 
plainer  still,  a  pocket  magnifying  glass 
is  brought  into  play.  The  arrange- 
ment is  a  unique  one  for  an  observa- 
tory. 


long,  which  contains  a  concave  mirror 
of  twenty-four  inch  aperture  by  sixty 
foot  focus.  This  was  made  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory.  Any  good  opti- 
cian, however,  could  make  one  of 
these  fine  circular  mirrors.  The  con- 
cavity is  very  great. 

The  mirror,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
four  inches  thick,  and  silvered  on  the 
front  surface.  It  takes  about  two 
months  for  two  men  to  make  such  a 
mirror.  This  is  polished  by  jewelers' 
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rouge,  on  pads  of  chamois-skin.  The 
mirror  is  burnished  every  week  or  ten 
days,  to  remove  the  dust.  It  is  then 
kept  covered  over  with  a  galvanized 
cover. 

A  second  mirror  is  supported  by  a 
number  of  circular  metal  (iron)  caps. 
It  rests  on  twelve  of  them,  each,  in 
consequence,  taking  one  twelfth  of  the 
weight  of  the  mirror,  no  matter  what 
position  it  may  be  in.  When  the  mir- 
ror is  set  directly  on  edge,  a  band 
about  the  outside  holds  it  in  place.  It 
must  be  exactly  weighted,  on  account 


larging,  acting  substantially  as  does 
the  lense  in  an  ordinary  tubular  tele- 
scope. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  from  the 
first  mirror  direct  to  the  third,  as  the 
light  cannot  be  caught  so  well,  and  the 
station  would  have  to  be  changed  con- 
stantly. This  changing  is  now  done 
by  the  second  mirror. 

Five-thirty  p.  m  is  supper  time  with 
the  astronomers  here,  and  one  leaves 
them  to  return  to  the  mountain  hotel 
and  his  chalet.  In  the  evening,  two 
Yankees,  also  visiting  the  observatory, 


The  observatory  on  Mount  Wilson. 


of  the  flextures  in  the  glass,     which 
would  spoil  the  definition. 

The  light  strikes  the  first  mirror  pri- 
marily, and  from  it  is  sent  to  the  sec- 
ond— a  flat,  circular  mirror,  which  is 
of  twenty-four  inch  diameter,  and 
stands  on  a  massive  iron  column.  This 
second  mirror  is  upright,  but  is  racked 
back,  so  that  it  can  set  the  reflection  in 
any  direction.  Thence  the  rays  are 
sent  from  it  to  the  third  mirror;  i.  e., 
the  conical  one,  which  does  the  en- 


find  that  the  room-mate  of  one  of  their 
sons,  up  at  Dartmouth,  is  now  an  ob- 
server here,  and  so  he  shows  them — 
ind  you,  as  their  guests — the  observa- 
tory in  the  night  time. 

The  moon,  seen  through  the  great 
mirrors,  is  a  sight  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  light  of  the  orb  falls  full 
through  the  two  mirrors,  onto  the  third, 
which  it  fills  with  its  image.  The  visi- 
tors stand  round  this  third  mirror,  and 
then  look  at  it  through  a  little  black 
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hand  magnifying  glass.  The  craters, 
hills,  and  the  like,  take  on  new  interest 
rmd  beauty. 

Again,  one  marvels  at  the  site.  Here, 
on  the  long  tented  platform,  which 
stands  built  out  into  the  canyon,  with 
the  magnificent  forested  valleys  in  the 
moonlight,  black  in  the  shadows,  but 
stretching  on  to  the  far  lights  of  Pasa- 
dena and  Los  Angeles.  At  another  dis- 
tani  place,  a  huge  forest  fire  breaks 
the  blackness  of  the  night.  Over  all, 
a  magnificent,  clear,  starry  sky,  with 
the  rising  moon,  surrounds  this  white 


mg  Mt.  Lowe,  and  others,  but  finding 
that  the  place  where  the  least  quiver- 
ing, due  to  bad  definition,  i.  e.,  steadi- 
ness of  the  image,  occurred,  was  at 
Mount  Wilson.  They  saw  that  the 
amount  of  dust  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum: occasionally  it  occurs  here,  as 
the  result  of  some  sand  storm.  Fogs, 
also,  appear  occasionally.  The  site 
was  selected  nine  years  ago,  and  the 
instruments  shipped  here. 

Since  April,  1904,  observations  have 
been  carried  on,  more  or  less  continu- 
ously. Professor  George  E.  Hale .  is 


A  guest  house  perched  on  the  mountain  side. 


tented  building.  There  is  something 
uniquely  inspiring  in  this  little  moun- 
tain camp,  apparently  so  near  the 
starry  dome. 

Next  morning,  Professor  Ellerton, 
second  in  charge  here,  tells  some  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  place.  Harvard, 
he  states,  had  an  observatory  here, 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  When 
the  Carnegie  Institute  was  about  to 
open  an  observatory,  the  directors 
tested  several  places  hereabouts,  try- 


director.  He  came  from  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  where  his  chief  work 
v/as  solar  physics.  He  is  a  man  about 
forty-one  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Bos- 
ton Institute  of  Technology.  Professor 
Ferdinand  Ellerman,  next  in  charge, 
has  had  private  tuition,  and  has  been 
at  the  work  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years.  His  specialty  is  solar  work. 
Others  of  note  are  Drs.  Adams, 
Backus  and  the  physicist,  Dr.  Gale. 
They  have  their  own  camp  and  offices, 
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even  generate  their  own  electricity  by 
gasoline  engine,  and  pump  up  their 
own  water. 

The  best  time  for  observations  is 
considered  to  be  halt  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  and  for  perhaps  two  hours 
later — i.  e.,  as  long  as  the  definition 
holds  good.  This  may  run  through  the 
whole  day.  The  programme  is  to 
to  make  photographs  of  the  sun  with 
the  spectro-heliograph.  This  is  done  by 
forming  the  image  of  the  sun  on  a 
spectroscope,  which  is  so  adapted  as  to 
enable  one  to  photograph  an  image 


graphs  can  be  taken  which  will  show 
the  vapors  over  the  sun's  surface,  cor- 
responding to  calcium,  hydrogen,  iron, 
magnesium  and  the  like.  The  photo- 
graphs are  the  size  of  the  image — 
i.  e.,  six  and  a  half  inches.  The  nega- 
tives are  then  developed. 

We  were  shown  some  of  these 
glasses.  At  the  center  is  the  round 
image  like  a  great  fog  spot,  with  a 
rather  crusty,  skin-like  effect,  due  to 
clouds  passing  over  the  surface.  Such 
is  a  direct  photograph  made  by  a  very 
fast  shutter.  It  shows  the  sun  as  one 


I 


Visitors  on  muleback  climbing  the  trails  of  Mount  Wilson  to  see  the  wonders 

of  the  great  telescope. 


of  the  sun  in  monochromatic  rays  of 
any  desired  wave  length.  The  light 
passes  through  a  slit,  then  through 
an  objective  which  renders  the  rays 
parallel,  then  falls  on  a  mirror,  and 
thence  is  sent  through  two  great 
prisms,  which  form  a  spectrum. 
Thence  it  goes  via  an  objective  and 
through  a  second  slit  which  permits 
one  to  select  any  particular  line  in  the 
spectrum,  and  by  this  means  photo- 


would  see  it  in  a  telescope.  The  spots 
with  the  dark  nucleus  and  the  granula- 
tion in  the  surface  are  all  there.  The 
photographs  are  almost  instantaneous 
— being  made  by  a  high-grade  shutter 
passing  before  the  plate  in  the  one 
one-thousandth  of  a  second.  One  pic- 
ture shows  the  calcium  lines.  This  is 
accomplished  by  letting  only  those 
lines  through  the  slit. 

The  more  pronounced  waviness  in 
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parts  is  likewise  noted.  Again  one 
sees  that  the  line  which  admits  the 
light  of  the  sun  for  a  given  chemical 
travels  across  the  plate  in  such  wise  as 
to  get  in  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun. 
The  observatory  now  possesses  a  rec- 
ord of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
plates  with  this  new  instrument. 

We  pass  next  into  the  new  labora- 
tory; this  is  of  the  solid  concrete  work 
with  instruments  on  all  sides.  Here 
they  can  take  a  photograph  twice  a 
day,  different  each  time  and  never 
twice  the  same,  the  sun  changing  so 
constantly.  Daily,  a  photo-heliograph 
is  taken,  two  or  three  calcium  plates 
and  one  hydrogen  plate.  This  is  the 
regular  programme. 

If  the  definition  is  good,  so  that  they 
can  compare  to  advantage,  they  photo- 
graph through  iron  and  other  lines, 
and  there  are  special  sittings.  The 
difference  between  the  calcium  and 
hydrogen  is  made  apparent.  The  re- 
sults are  then  reduced  and  published 
in  scientific  publications  or  mono- 
graphs. 

One  has  a  peep  into  the  professor's 


home,  a  series  of  little  offices  and  bed- 
rooms off  from  one  hall,  all  built  in 
the  Mission  style.  Windows  look  out 
over  the  tree  tops,  as  at  Rila  Monas- 
tery, in  Bulgaria,  and  the  aisle  then 
terminates  in  a  library,  finished  in 
dark,  heavy  woods,  with  a  huge  stone 
chimney  at  one  side.  Round  the  wall 
range  the  open  shelves  of  books,  with 
other  heavy,  splendid  furnishings,  and 
heavy  desks  on  which  to  write. 

One  looks  right  off  from  the  bluff 
into  the  great  valley,  twenty-six  acres 
below,  to  the  institution.  As  yet  they 
are  not  troubled  with  visitors,  though 
they  fear  they  will  some  day  have  ta 
enfence. 

The  buildings  are  permanent,  and 
others  are  awaiting  construction  to 
house  the  great  five-inch  reflecting 
telescope.  Some  of  the  stellar  photo- 
graphs shown  here,  they  remark,  took 
four  nights  to  expose. 

The  observatory  is  connected  with 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  so  there  is 
no  fixed  sum  allotted  to  it.  One  year 
they  received  $150,000  for  mainte- 
nance. 
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A  sunbeam  from  a  rifted  cloud 

Gleamed  through  the  falling  raindrops  clear, 
And,  arched  across  the  storm-rack's  shroud, 

A  message  came  to  cheer. 

A  kind  word  in  a  bitter  strife 

Pierced  sullen  Anger's  armor  dark, 

Dispelled  harsh  feelings  that  were  rife 
And  kindled  friendship's  spark. 

A  good  deed  to  a  man  in  sin 

Sped  swiftly  to  an  undreamed  goal, 

It  stirred  the  light  divine  within, 
And  raised  a  fallen  soul ! 


CALIFORNIA'S   PIONEER    HOME-SEEKERS 
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during  the 
early  Au- 
tumn o  f 
e  i  g  hteen 
hun  d  r  e  d 
and  forty, 
the  little 
town  o  f 
Weston  in 
the  county 
of  Piatte, 
M  i  ssouri, 
was  ex- 
cited t  o 
fever  heat 
by  the  account  of  Robidoux,  a 
French  trapper,  who  came  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  hard  times  experienced 
during  the  years  eighteen  thirty-nine 
and  forty  had  already  produced  a 
restlessness  along  the  frontier  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  this  feel- 
ing was  still  further  increased  by  let- 
tors  to  numerous  friends  in  Missouri 
from  John  Marsh,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  and  a  former  resident  of 
Missouri,  who  came  to  California  in 
eighteen  thirty-six.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  matters  should  reach  a  cli- 
?nax  upon  the  appearance  of  a  man 
who  had  actually  been  to  California, 
and  whose  account  of  that  region  was 
even  more  flattering  than  former  ones 
had  been.  "He  said  it  was  a  perfect 
par?dise.  a  perpetual  spring,"  and  the 
chronicler  continues:  "He  was  a  calm, 
considerate  man,  and  his  stories  had 
all  the  appearance  of  truth." 

A  meeting  of  the  people  of  the  town 
was  called,  and  Robidoux  consented  to 
attend  and  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing the  new  country.  One  question, 
writes  an  eye  witness,  that  a  Missou- 
riar  always  asked  about  a  new  country 
was  whether  or  not  its  citizens  were 
subject  to  ague. 

"There  never  was  but  one  man  in 
California  who  had  the  ague,"  replied 
Robidoux.  "He  was  from  Missouri 
and  carried  the  disease  in  his  system. 


It  was  such  a  curiosity  to  see  a  man 
shake  with  the  chills  that  the  people 
of  Monterey  went  eighteen  miles  into 
the  country  to  watch  him." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  meet- 
ing resulted  in  still  further  increasing 
the  desire  to  go  to  California.  An  or- 
ganization was  formed,  committees 
were  appointed  and  a  pledge  drawn  up 
binding  the  signers  to  dispose  of  their 
property  and  purchase  suitable  outfits 
tor  a  trip  across  the  plains.  About 
five  hundred  signed  during  the  win- 
ter. For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the 
whole  population  of  Weston  and  the 
surrounding  country  would  move  to 
California.  The  business  men  became 
alarmed  and  began  work  to  defeat  the 
movement.  They  ridiculed  the  whole 
scheme  as  being  a  wild  chimera.  They 
argued  against  it  and  exaggerated  the 
real  dangers  of  such  a  trip.  They  de- 
nounced the  instigators  as  fakers  and 
accused  them  of  willfully  spreading 
falsehoods  regarding  the  climate  and 
resources  of  California.  It  happened 
that  some  letters  were  being  published 
at  this  time  in  New  York  papers  which 
represented  California  in  a  less  favor- 
able light,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Weston  merchants  these  were  re- 
printed in  local  papers  and  scattered 
throughout  the  community.  The  ex- 
citement began  to  cool.  Another  pub- 
lic meeting  was  called  and  another 
committee  appointed  to  correspond 
•vitb  people  in  California,  with  those 
who  had  gone  there,  and  with  still 
others  who  might  desire  to  go.  The 
whole  object  of  the  second  meeting 
seems  to  have  been  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  work  of  the  merchants, 
and  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  those 
who  had  signed  to  emigrate. 

It  proved  in  vain,  however.  The 
zea'  of  the  people  seems  to  have 
waned  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen. 

An   Orgtini:ation    Perfected. 

While  affairs  were  going  thus  at 
Weston,  the  desire  to  emigrate  was 
taking  a  slower  but  firmer  hold  on  the 
people  along  the  frontier  toward  the 
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south.  Small  companies  were  form- 
ing in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  under 
the  direction  of  bold  leaders.  Just 
how  many  of  these  there  were .  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  One  was  organized  at 
St.  Louis  by  Josiah  Belden,  and  an- 
other at  Independence,  probably  by 
William  Baldridge,  a  millwright.  He 
v/as  detained  at  the  last  minute,  how- 
ever, by  a  large  contract  for  building 
mills,  so  John  Bartleson  became  the 
leader.  Another  division  was  headed 
by  Robert  Rickman,  and  still  another 
probably  by  Joseph  M.  Chiles.  These 
all  came  together  at  Independence, 
Missouri,  and  went  from  there  to  what 
was  called  the  Kansas  River  Camp 
near  Sapling  Grove,  Kansas,  and  about 
nine  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  line. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  several 
others,  among  whom  were  John  Bid- 
well-  and  three  followers  from  Weston 
(none  of  whom  except  Bidwell  had 
signed  the  pledge  to  emigrate  during 
the  preceding  winter),  and  a  band  of 
Catholic  missionaries  on  their  way 
to  the  Flathead  Indians  in  Oregon. 

On  May  18,  1841,  after  a  party,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  missionaries,  forty- 
seven  emigrants,  three  trappers,  two 
men  on  a  pleasure  trip  and  a  Methodist 


minister,  had  assembled,  an  organiza- 
tion of  a  main  company  was  formed. 
Paul  Geddes,  alias  T.  J.  Green,  was 
elected  president,  John  Bidwell  secre- 
tary, and  Bartleson  captain.  They  still 
needed  a  guide.  It  was  found  upon 
inquiry  that  the  company  contained 
only  one  man  who  was  familiar  with 
the  country  through  which  they  were 
to  pass.  This  was  Captain  Fitzpatrick, 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries  to  guide  them  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  As 
about  half  of  the  company  was  des- 
tined to  go  to  Oregon,  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  the  end 
of  their  journey. 

Along  the  Oregon  Trail. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  May,  the 
company  broke  camp  and  started  off 
in  single  file.  The  missionaries,  with 
four  carts  and  one  wagon,  took  the 
lead,  and  were  followed  by  eight 
wagons  drawn  by  horses  and  mules, 
the  rear  being  brought  up  by  five 
wagons  drawn  by  seventeen  yoke  of 
oxen.  They  followed  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kansas  River  through  rolling 
prairies  interspersed  with  black  wal- 
nut, elm  and  hickory,  traveling  about 


Shooting  prairie  dogs,  one  of  the  sports  of  the  early  pioneers. 

(From  an  old  pi'int.  r 
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fifteen  miles  a  day.  On  the  twenty- 
third  they  were  detained  a  short  time 
in  order  to  recover  some  oxen  that 
had  strayed  from  camp,  and  again  on 
the  twenty-sixth  to  repair  two  broken 
wagons.  Without  further  misfortune 
they  crossed  the  Kansas  River,  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Wamego,  and  continued 
westward  to  the  Big  Blue.  Crossing 
this  stream,  they  turned  northward 
toward  the  Platte  River,  covering  this 
part  of  the  journey  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty  miles  a  day.  On  the  thirty- 
first  they  met  six  wagons  loaded  with 
furs  and  robes,  going  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie  to  St.  Louis.  During  the  morning 
of  the  first  of  June  they  received  their 
first  scare  from  the  Indians.  The  band 
proved  to  be  friendly,  however,  and 
even  returned  a  gun  and  a  horse  stolen 
from  a  member  of  the  company  the 
day  before.  As  a  further  token  of 
friendship,  the  Indians  seem  to  have 
accompanied  them  to  the  Platte.  They 
reached  the  latter  place  about  noon 
of  the  same  day,  and  "enjoyed  a  heavy 
shower  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  a  wedding." 

Here  the  company  turned  westward, 
following  the  south  bank  of  the  Platte. 
On  the  fifth  of  June  they  passed  a 
number  of  boats  belonging  to  the 
American  Fur  Trading  Company 
which  were  loaded  with  furs  for  the 
Eastern  market.  E.  Stone,  a  member 
of  the  company,  joined  the  fur  traders 
and  returned  to  the  States.  On  the 
eighth  of  June  the  expedition  camped 
at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Platte  River.  Hundreds 
of  buffaloes  were  seen  on  the  plains, 
and  bones  of  dead  animals  covered 
the  valley  in  which  they  camped.  They 
forded  the  South  Fork  about  fifty  miles 
west  of  the  junction,  and  crossed  over 
to  the  North  Fork  and  ascended  the 
north  bank  of  that  stream  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie,  at  which  place  they  arrived  on  the 
twenty-second  of  June.  They  stayed 
at  this  fort  of  the  American  Fur  Trad- 
ing Company  for  two  days  before  con- 
tinuing the  journey,  and  two  of  the 
party,  Simpson  and  Mast,  remained 
there. 


Recrossing  the  North  Platte,  prob- 
ably at  Fort  Laramie,  they  ascended 
the  river  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  and  again  crossed  it  to  the 
Sweetwater.  While  following  up  the 
latter  stream,  they  put  in  a  supply  of 
buffalo  meat  to  last  them  over  the 
mountains.  They  met  Frapp  and  a 
party  of  trappers  from  Fort  Laramie, 
who  were  hunting  and  trading  with  the 
Indians  in  this  region,  and  spent  three 
days  trafficking  with  them.  Prices 
were  exorbitant — powder  one  dollar 
per  pint,  lead  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
pound,  blankets  eight  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars, sugar  one  dollar  per  cupful,  to- 
bacco two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
pound,  and  other  things  accordingly. 

The  expedition  crossed  the  divide 
through  South  Pass,  struck  the  head 
waters  of  Big  Sandy  Creek,  descended 
that  stream  to  Green  River,  and  con- 
tinued down  the  latter  to  Black  Fork, 
where  they  camped  on  the  night  of 
July  thirty-first.  Guards  were  posted 
to  keep  the  Blackfeet  Indians  from 
stealing  their  horses,  and  the  next  day 
they  followed  the  Black  Fork  of  the 
Green  River  to  its  source,  and  crossed 
to  Bear  River,  continuing  along  the 
latter  stream  to  Soda  Springs. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  journey  was 
more  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  company  than  the  few  days 
preceding  their  arrival  at  Soda 
Springs.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  the  sky  was  clear  and  the 
weather  perfect.  Rugged  summits  of 
almost  every  shape  extended  their 
rock-ribbed  forms  into  the  western 
sky,  receiving  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
in  the  early  morning,  probably  while 
the  emigrants  ate  their  breakfasts  of 
cold  buffalo  meat,  bread  and  coffee, 
and  standing  cold  and  still  against  the 
horizon  long  after  the  evening  glow 
had  disappeared  and  the  travelers  had 
gone  to  sleep. 

The  Company  Divides. 

At  Soda  Springs  the  company 
divided,  Fitzpatrick,  with  the  Oregon 
party,  continued  northward  to  Fort 
Hall,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
suade the  remainder  of  the  company  to 


The  last  day  with  the  abandoned  wagons.     (From  an  old  print.) 


abandon  their  trip  to  California.  The 
California  division  waited  at  Soda 
Springs  for  the  return  of  four  of  their 
number  who  went  to  Fort  Hall  with 
Fitzpatrick,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing provisions  and  a  guide.  The  men 
returned  without  having  obtained 
either.  They  did,  however,  get  some 
vague  directions  and  some  general  ad- 
vice with  some  uncanny  "if  V  attached 
to  the  observation  of  it.  They  were 
told  of  a  desert  to  the  south  in  which 
they  might  become  involved  if  they 
went  too  far  in  that  direction;  of  a 
maze  of  canyons,  streams  and  cliffs  to- 
ward the  north,  and  of  a  certain  stream 
known  as  "Mary's"  or  "Ogden"  (Hum- 
boldt)  River  which  had  been  visited 
by  Hudson  Bay  Company  trappers, 
and  which  they  were  advised  to  find 
and  follow.  To  wander  too  far  south 
meant  death  from  thirst  in  the  desert; 
to  stray  too  far  north  meant  a  similar 
fate  from  starvation  among  the  cliffs 
and  canyons ;  to  stir  between  these  two 
alternatives,  if  they  found  a  stream  in 


tha*  section,  meant  the  possibility  of 
prolonging  their  journey  into  the  re- 
gion of  uncertainties! 

Such  were  the  conditions  under 
which  these  thirty-two  men,  accom- 
panied by  a  woman  and  a  child,  left 
Soda  Springs,  without  a  guide,  in  or- 
der to  make  settlements  in  California. 

Over  the  Desert. 

Breaking  camp  after  the  return  of 
their  men  from  Fort  Hall,  the  expedi- 
tion made  its  way  down  Bear  River  un- 
til the  water  in  that  stream  became  too 
salty  for  use.  The  country,  too,  was 
obscured  by  smoke.  The  route  from 
here  to  the  Humboldt  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. They  probably  followed  the 
northern  shore  to  Salt  Lake,  using  such 
water  as  they  could  find  in  pools  by 
making  it  into  strong  coffee,  pushing 
their  way  along  the  northern  and  west- 
ern borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Desert,  traveling  in  a  general  south- 
western direction,  "hunting  their  way 
among  rocks  and  gullies  and  through 
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sage  brush,"  both  men  and  animals 
half  famished  from  thirst,  until  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August.  On  that  day 
they  discovered  an  Indian  trail  leading 
off  to  the  mountains  toward  the  north. 
Following  this,  they  soon  found  a  sup- 
ply of  water  and  grass.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  Captain  Bartleson  and  Colonel 
Hopper  went  ahead  to  explore  the 
country,  the  company  in  the  meantime 
moving  just  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
animals  in  grass.  On  September 
ninth  the  explorers  returned  and  re- 
ported that  "St.  Mary's"  River  was 
about  five  days'  journey  toward  the 
west.  Again  resuming  the  journey,  the 
emigrants  traveled  westward.  They 
soon  found  the  country  too  rough  for 
wagons,  so  these  were  abandoned,  to- 
gether with  such  other  things  as  could 
not  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  animals. 
None  of  the  company,  however,  had 
had  experience  in  loading  pack  ani- 
mals, and  the  mules  and  oxen  were 
just  as  inexperienced  in  carrying  loads. 
Packs  would  turn  into  the  dirt,  and  old 
mules  that  appeared  "too  skinny"  to 
travel  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  run  and  kick,  and  oxen  would 
buck  and  bellow,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  emigrants  and  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  animals. 

After  moving  west  probably  just 
north  of  Franklin  Lake  in  Nevada, 
crossing  the  East  Humboldt  Range  of 
Mountains,  and  passing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  little  town  of  Evans, 
bearing  a  little  north  of  west  as  they 
proceeded,  they  struck  the  "St. 
Mary's"  where  it  turns  northwest  on 
the  twenty-third  of  September.  From 
information  they  had  received  regard- 
ing the  river,  it  should  have  flowed 
southwest,  and  after  following  the 
stream  eight  days  they  began  to  fear 
that  they  were  becoming  involved  in 
that  northern  region  against  which  the 
trappers  at  Fort  Hall  had  warned 
them.  On  October  the  second,  how- 
ever, the  whole  company  was  elated  to 
find  the  river  suddenly  turn  southwest. 
They  followed  the  stream  through  a 
barren  region,  finding  no  game  and 
probably  little  food  for  the  animals, 
as  the  country  had  been  burned  over 


a  short  time  before  by  the  Indians. 
The  oxen  had  become  too  weak  to  bear 
loads,  but  they  were  still  driven  on  for 
food,  the  supply  of  buffalo  meat  hav- 
ing given  out  before  the  company 
reached  St.  Mary's  River.  About  the 
seventh  of  October  the  company  ar- 
lived  at  the  sink. 

While  descending  St.  Mary's  River 
the  supply  of  tobacco  gave  out.  Some 
of  the  men  cut  out  the  corners  of  their 
pockets  where  they  had  been  carrying 
it,  and  chewed  these.  One  member  of 
the  company,  "Belty,"  after  having 
utilized  his  last  pocket,  contrived  a 
scheme  whereby  he  procured  a  chew 
daily  as  long  as  it  lasted.  Few  of  the 
mules  that  remained  with  the  company 
had  been  able  to  carry  a  load  for  some 
time,  but  "Belty's"  animal  retained  its 
strength  to  a  remarkable  degree,  con- 
sidering the  hardships  of  the  journey. 
He  arranged  each  morning  to  allow 
some  one  of  the  company  to  ride  the 
mule  all  day  providing  he  received  as 
compensation  a  chew  of  tobacco.  In 
fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  as  depend- 
ent on  it  as  on  his  food,  and  to  have 
been  affected  by  the  loss  of  it  very 
much  as  a  morphine  victim  is  afflicted 
when  deprived  of  his  "dope."  (Bid- 
well,  "California  from  1841-48,"  MS., 
gives  an  illustration.  A  friendly  In- 
dian appeared  in  camp  one  evening, 
bringing  a  chew  of  tobacco  that 
"Belty"  had  lost  during  the  early 
morning  while  breaking  camp.  So  en- 
raged was  the  tobacco  fiend  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  the  Indian 
for  theft  when  some  member  of  the 
company  intervened.) 

Again,  the  exact  route  is  difficult  to 
determine.  They  traveled  southwest 
from  the  sink,  probably  passing  Hum- 
boldt, and  Carbon  Lakes,  striking  Wal- 
ker River  where  it  flows  south  before 
emptying  into  Walker  Lake. 

Ascending  the  North  Fork  of  that 
stream  they  reached  its  source  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Mountains  on 
the  sixteenth  of  October.  Some  men 
were  sent  out  to  find  a  passage,  and 
after  an  absence  of  a  day  and  night 
reported  that  "the  mountains  were 
barely  passable."  Many  doubted  the 
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advisability  of  attempting  to  continue 
farther,  thinking  it  better  to  return  to 
Fort  Hall  before  the  snows  overtook 
them.  A  vote  was  taken,  and  by  a 
majority  of  one  they  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  westward. 

It  was  probably  the  eighteenth  of 
October  when  the  company  set  forth 
to  cross  the  mountains,  picking  their 
way  along  the  valleys  between  peaks, 
passing  through  forests  of  pine,  along 
dry  beds  of  streams,  dodging  boulders 
and  scaling  mountains  until  they 
reached  the  summit.  Here  a  frightful 
prospect  opened  before  them.  "Naked 
mountains  whose  summits  still  re- 
tained the  snow  of  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand winters,"  could  be  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  beneath  them  yawned 
deep  chasms  as  silent  as  the  giant 
peaks  on  which  they  stood.  The  sup- 
ply of  beef  gave  out  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  October,  and  a  mule  was 
killed  for  food.  Taking  advantage  of 
their  helpless  condition,  the  Indians 
interrupted  their  progress,  delaying 
the  company  by  guiding  them  into 
out-of-the-way  places  and  leaving 
them.  On  the  twenty-ninth  even  Hop- 
per, their  most  experienced  moun- 
taineer, gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  reach- 
ing California. 

But  this  was  the  darkness  before 
the  dawn.  On  the  thirtieth  of  October 
the  hopes  of  the  party  were  revived 
by  the  discovery  of  a  stream  flowing 
west.  It  was  the  Stanislaus  River. 
They  started  down  the  north  bank,  but 
soon  crossed  over  to  the  south  side. 
It  was  apparently  impossible  to  follow 
the  stream  on  account  of  boulders  and 
canyons,  so  the  emigrants  worked 
their  way  down,  keeping  a  general 
westerly  direction,  finally  staggering 
through  the  present  site  of  Sonora. 
Here  a  coyote  was  killed,  and  their 
drooping  spirits  were  revived  for  a 
final  effort.  After  the  meal  they 
pushed  onward.  In  the  twilight  of  the 
evening  of  the  thirty-first  of  October, 
they  glided  ghost-like  from  the  shad- 
ows of  the  mountains  to  the  plains  be- 
low in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site 


of  Knight's  Ferry.  At  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  they  stretched  themselves 
upon  the  plains  and  slept,  little  dream- 
ing that  they  were  already  in  Califor- 
nia. The  next  morning  they  woke 
early  and  discovered  a  belt  of  timber 
off  to  *he  right.  Although  it  was  only 
ten  miles  distant,  it  took  them,  in  their 
weakened  condition,  all  day  to  reach 
it.  In  the  early  evening  they  found 
themselves  again  at  the  Stanislaus. 
Here  an  abundant  supply  of  game  was 
at  hand,  especially  antelope,  and  be- 
fore night  they  had  killed  two  of  the 
latter,  two  sand-hill  cranes,  and  had 
gathered  a  supply  of  "ripe  and  luscious 
wild  grapes." 

Sending  two  of  their  number  ahead 
to  explore  the  country,  the  company 
decided. to  remain  in  camp  a  day  or 
two.  and  lay  in  a  supply  of  game,  still 
believing  that  they  would  have  to 
cross  another  range  of  mountains.  Af- 
ter killing  "thirteen  deer  and  ante- 
lopes" they  resumed  the  journey.  They 
followed  the  north  bank  of  the  Stanis- 
laus to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where 
they  met  the  scouts  sent  out  a  few 
days  earlier.  The  latter  had  been 
conducted  by  some  friendly  Indians  to 
Marsh's  ranch  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Dirblo,  and  here  the  entire  company 
arrived  about  the  fourth  of  November, 
receiving,  according  to  Bidwell,  a  cold 
reception ;  according  to  Hopper,  a  cor- 
dial welcome. 

While  camping  the  first  night  on  the 
Stanislaus  River,  the  company  had 
been  joined  by  Jones  and  Kelsey,  two 
members  of  the  party  who  became 
lost  in  the  mountains  while  hunting, 
and  while  resting  at  Marsh's  ranch 
they  learned  of  the  safety  of  another, 
John  Jones,  who  had  left  them  while 
crossing  the  Sierras.  He  had  made 
his  way  to  Sutter's  Fort,  told  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  his  fellow 
countrymen  were  experiencing,  and 
Sutler  had  sent  men  with  mules  loaded 
with  provisions  into  the  mountains  to 
meet  them.  The  reader  knows  already, 
however,  that  Colonel  Sutter's  relief 
force  never  reached  the  immigrants. 


The  story  in  next  month's  number  will  describe  conditions  in  California  in  1841 


THE    MEETING    OF    THE    NATIONS 

IN    1915 


BY     HAMIL.TOX    WRIGHT 


WITHIN   a  year,   many  of 
the  great  buildings  of  the 
Panama-Pacific     Exposi- 
tion will  be  in  process  of 
construction;   within   two    years   hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of     people     will 
come  from  everywhere    to    see    take 
form  the  exposition  that  in  its  beauty 
and   daring   conception   will   have   no 
analogy  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  nation's  Fair  that  celebrates  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
distinctive  among  all  the  international 
expositions  of  the  world.  A  compari- 
son with  other  great  world's  fairs 
would  fail  completely  in  carrying  an 
idea  of  the  world's  jubilee  in  1915. 
Former  world's  expositions  have  por- 
trayed the  progress  of  the  world  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  industries  and  humani- 
ties. The  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 


Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  director-in-chief 
of  foreign  and  domestic  participation. 


will  fulfill  this  function  upon  a  more 
splendid  and  comprehensive  scale  than 
has  ever  before  been  attempted.  More 
than  this,  it  will  be  an  international 
jubilee,  a  magnificent  commemorative 
celebration  in  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  take  part  in  a  program 
that  will  be  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Exposition  as  are  the  buildings,  or  the 
displays,  or  the  adornment  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  program  will  consist  of  major 
events  of  world  importance  coming  in 
periods  two  months  apart,  with  minor 
events  in  between  and  these  events 
will  last  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
Exposition.  About  six  months  before 
the  Exposition  opens,  the  program 
will  be  widely  published  so  that  pros- 
pective visitors  may  determine  at 
what  season  of  the  year  they  will  visit 
San  Francisco. 

Just  when  the  Exposition  will  open 
has  not  yet  been  determined;  probably 
it  will  be  early  in  1915.  President 
Moore  is  greatly  in  favor  that  the  ex- 
position shall  last  throughout  the  en- 
tire year,  and  the  sentiment  among 
the  directorate  also  favors  this  view^; 
although  the  term  of  the  Exposition 
is  not  yet  settled,  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  it  will  last  at  least  nine 
months.  California  enjoys  a  peculiar 
advantage  in  possessing  a  climate 
which  will  permit  visitors  to  view 
America's  jubilee  at  any  season  of  the 
year  without  discomfort.  To  those 
who  live  in  the  East  the  attraction  of 
visiting  California  in  the  winter  sea- 
son is  a  potent  one,  while  those  from 
interior  points  in  the  Far  West  would 
as  naturally  choose  the  summer  as  the 
period  in  which  they  may  visit  the  Ex- 
position and  escape  the  heat. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  Expo- 
sition opens  will  occur  the  first  event 
of  the  program,  the  entrance  into  San 
Francisco  harbor  of  the  greatest  in- 
ternational fleet  of  battleships  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  vessels  of 
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the  world  will  first  assemble  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  where,  joined  by  ships  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  the  composite 
fleet  will  be  reviewed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  thence  the  com- 
bined fleet,  the  most  magnificent  in 
history,  will  steam  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Golden  Gate.  A  bill  ex- 
tending the  formal  invitation  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  participate  in 
this  display  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Senator  Swanson  of  Vir- 
ginia. Every  country  in  the  world 
that  has  a  battleship  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  pageant.  From  unofficial 
advices  it  is  anticipated  that  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  warships,  in 
rddition  to  those  of  the  United  States 
Navy  will  participate  in  the  demon- 
strations. 

Many  of  the  battleships  that  par- 
ticipate in  these  maneuvres  will  be  in- 
duced by  California's  pleasant  climate 
to  remain  in  San  Francisco  harbor  un- 
til there  begins  the  second  great  fea- 
ture in  the  international  program — 
races  between  the  speediest  yachts  and 
motor  boats  of  the  world,  which  will 
occur  about  two  months  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exposition.  As  one  of  the 
features  of  this  international  water 
carnival  in  which  rowing  and  all 
aquatic  sports  will  find  a  place,  it  is 
planned  that  the  speediest  yachts  of 
America  and  Europe  shall  start  from 
Europe,  race  across  the  Atlantic  to 
New  York  City,  and  thence  proceed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  presence  of  the 
fleet  of  yachts, -.of  the  speediest  motor 
boats,  arfd  of  the  international  fleet  of 
battleships  in  the  harbor  will  contrib- 
ute to  a  wonderful  marine  panorama. 
A  series  of  diplomatic  and  military 
functions  will  add  to  the  official  char- 
acter and  brilliancy  of  the  occasion. 
Passenger  ships  from  every  port  of 
the  world  will  throng  the  harbor;  it 
is  anticipated  that  one  of  the  most 
unique  features  ever  given  at  an  ex- 
position will  be  exemplified  in  the 
presence  of  the  royal  yachts.  Rulers 
of  foreign  nations  will  be  invited  to 
send  the  royal  yachts  and  to  attend  in 
person,  or  through  the  representation 


of  personal  ambassadors  or  official 
representatives. 

Following  the  boat  races  will  come 
the  sports  program,  a  great  Olympiad, 
in  which  the  athletic  and  outing  or- 
ganizations of  the  world,  each  repre- 
sented in  its  favorite  sport,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  most  interesting  inter- 
national event  of  its  kind  ever  held. 
There  will  be  Olympic  games  in  which 
the  athletes  of  the  world  will  take 
part;  intercollegiate  contests  embrac- 
ing baseball  and  football  and  other 
sports;  automobile  races  in  which  the 
holders  of  world's  speed  records  will 
participate;  military  maneuvres  in 
which  the  crack  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  America  and  other  nations  will  en- 
gage upon  an  extended  scale.  The 
ideal  ground  plan  of  the  Exposition 
gives  the  widest  scope  for  the  greatest 
international  sports  program  in  his- 
tory. The  auto  speed  meets  will,  it  is 
proposed,  be  held  on  a  driveway  ex- 
tending down  to  Lake  Merced  and  into 
Golden  Gate  Park  before  the  concrete 
coliseum  that  will  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  75,000  people.  The  Olym- 
pic games  will  also  be  held  in  this  sta- 
dium embraced  by  the  coliseum.  The 
military  maneuvres  will  be  held  upon 
the  Presidio,  and  for  the  aviation  meet 
— in  which  the  famous  aviators  of  the 
world  will  contest  for  great  trophies 
and  cash  prizes — the  forts  at  the  Pre- 
sidio and  the  battleships  in  the  bay 
will  afford  ideal  opportunities  for 
mimic  contests  between  the  bird  men 
and  the  military.  The  substance  of 
Kipling's  great  story,  "As  Easy  as 
A.  B.  C.,"  may  be  forecasted  at  these 
contests. 

An  international  live  stock  show  will 
attract  the  attention  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  are  devoted  to  that  line 
of  industry.  The  movement  to  render 
this  feature  one  of  absorbing  interest 
is  already  under  way;  it  is  receiving 
the  heartiest  support  from  Western 
stock  raisers.  But  interest  in  this  fea- 
ture of  the  program  reaches  far  be- 
yond the  Pacific  Coast.  From  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  will 
be  sent  prize  winning  stock  of  the 
world;  perhaps  from  England  may 
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come  pedigreed  dairy  stock  from  the 
royal  dairies. 

The  Panama- Pacific  International 
Exposition  will  mark  a  distinctive  era 
in  the  history  of  improved  stock  breed- 
ing. The  Exposition  management  is 
giving  widest  recognition  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  stock  interests 
of  the  West.  Standards  heretofore  un- 
obtainable will  be  established. 

The  stock  men  of  the  West  have  a 
peculiar  concern  in  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  With  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  ship- 
ment and  importation  of  stock  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  re- 
ceive great  impetus.  California  has 
green  grazing  feed  throughout  the  year 
and  its  stock  can  be  fed  up  without  be- 
ing housed  too  closely.  Californians 
who  are  raising  the  finest  imported 
slock  from  Holland  say  that  this  State 
possesses  great  advantages  in  dairy- 
ing. The  live  stock  exhibits  in  reality 
will  comprise  a  series  of  a  number  of 
shows  occurring  at  intervals  in  close 
succession,  as  it  will  obviously  be  im- 
possible to  show  all  the  stock  at  once. 
The  preparation  for  a  great  interna- 
tional exhibit  of  this  kind  reaches  even 
further  than  the  few  months  required 
to  get  the  animals  in  shape.  Eminent 
stock  breeders  of  the  world  will  begin 
planning  their  herds  so  as  to  carry  off 
some  of  the  great  sweepstakes  to  be 
offered  at  the  Exposition. 

The  finest  horses  in  the  world  will 
be  exhibited  and  the  facility  with 
which  stock  can  be  transported  to  the 
Exposition  grounds  by  water  carriage 
is  a  contributing  factor  toward  the  ex- 
hibition of  stock  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. An  accompanying  event  will  be 
a  pet  stock  show  in  which  poultry, 
dogs,  cats  and  other  fancy  stock  will 
be  exhibited.  At  least  $25,000,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  be  offered  for  harness 
races  in  1915. 

In  the  early  autumn  will  come  a 
week  of  parades  and  pageants  of  the 
nations  of  the  Orient.  China,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  India,  and  other  Ori- 
ental lands  will  join  in  a  series  of 
parades  that  will  rival  the  famous  In- 
dian Durbar  in  magnificence  and  sur- 


pass the  Durbar  in  viewpoint  of  diver- 
sity by  reason  of  the  many  nations 
represented.  At  the  Exposition  will 
be  gathered  the  greatest  assemblage 
of  strange  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, North  and  South  America  and 
the  Pacific  Islands  ever  brought  to- 
gether. The  romance  of  the  Orient, 
as  well  as  its  industrial  awakening, 
will  be  combined  in  features  both  edu- 
cational and  of  compelling  interest  to 
visitors. 

One  can  imagine  no  more  splendid 
scene  than  Market  street,  adorned  on 
either  side  in  Exposition  times  by 
shining  white  columns,  decorated  with 
the  flags  of  the  nations  and  crossed  at 
convenient  intervals  by  arcades.  For 
miles  and  miles  before  the  vision  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  spectators 
who  have  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  before,  these  parades  will  pass. 
During  the  celebration  there  will  be 
expressed  in  countless  ways  the  new 
era  that  will  come  to  the  Far  East 
through  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

In  the  concluding  days  of  the  Expo- 
sition will  come  a  great  fiesta  repro- 
ducing the  early  history  of  California 
when  the  world  thronged  to  the  Golden 
Gate  and  of  the  Mission  days  insepar- 
ably associated  with  the  picturesque 
history  of  the  State.  The  management 
hopes  that  the  festival  of  California 
week  will  be  the  great  concluding 
event  of  the  program,  a  fitting  finale 
to  the  greatest  of  world's  expositions. 
King  Carnival  will  reign  in  San  Fran- 
cisco more  royally  than  even  in  the 
city's  gayest,  most  brilliant  festivals. 
There  will  be  parades  and  pageants 
and  great  displays  of  floats  illustrative 
of  California's  products.  The  societies 
of  California  will  be  widely  repre- 
sented; its  agricultural,  viticultural, 
horticultural,  mineral  and  timber  in- 
terests will  be  exemplified  to  a  degree 
never  before  made  possible  to  our  peo- 
ple. Every  attraction  and  resource 
that  California  offers  the  world  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  our  people,  will  be  il- 
lustrated in  the  great  concluding  event 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition. 


DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

COAST 


BY    A.    R.     PIKCI 


TO  TAKE  commerce  and 
money  away  from  the  East 
and  to  give  it  to  the  West,  is 
an  equalization  of  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  all  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  that  section  east  of 
the  Mississippi — such  is  the  dollar 
diplomacy  of  Philander  C.  Knox,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  building  for  the  future,  and  be- 
cause the  East  requires  no  attention, 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  aim.  Through 
the  ports  of  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  must  pass  the  future  mass 
of  commerce,  and  through  them  must 
clear  a  tonnage  that  will  compare  well 
v;ith  that  enjoyed  by  Atlantic  ports, 
but  this  upbuilding  of  the  West  is  only 
possible  through  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration. 

For  Secretary  Knox,  in  his  silent  but 
incisive  way,  decided  long  before  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
future's  benefits  would  not  come  from 
Europe,  but  the  Far  East;  that  the 
movement  of  navigation  would  not  be 
westward  on  the  Atlantic,  but  eastward 
on  the  Pacific.  It  was  not  with  an  eye 
to  what  is  to  happen  during  the  next 
two,  five  or  ten  years  that  Secretary 
Knox  engaged  in  the  most  radical  of 
diplomatic  pursuits,  but  with  a  well- 
based  forecast  of  what  will  be  in 
twenty-five  years.  And  therefore,  pur- 
suing his  statesmanship  on  the  indica- 
tions of  the  present,  he  has  established 
the  dollar  diplomacy,  which  cannot  be 
weakened  or  neutralized  by  changes  in 
the  State  Department  or  in  future  ad- 
ministrations. The  dollar  diplomacy 
bas  come  to  stay — and  especially  to 
recognize  the  great  West,  which, 
hitherto,  has  been  ignored  by  Wash- 


ington except  for  national  vote-getting 
purposes. 

Dollar  diplomacy  is  a  common 
enough  phrase  now;  it  is  known  the 
world  over.  Every  foreign  govern- 
ment uses  the  phrase,  especially  to 
distinguish  foreign  politics  of  the- 
present  day  from  the  politics  of  "Black 
Cabinet"  days.  The  phrase  is  a  felici- 
tous one  and  pleases  President  Taft, 
as  it  is  liked  by  Secretary  Knox,  al- 
though its  origin  is  modest,  since  the 
writer  coined  it  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  in  a  series  of  special  articles 
for  a  New  York  newspaper.  Dollar 
diplomacy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dollar,  or  with  money.  It  is  supposed 
to  express  a  commercial  international 
policy  of  expansion,  and  in  this  case 
means  that  the  United  States,  having 
had  enough  of  European  aggrandiz- 
ing statesmanship,  has  decided  to  de- 
velop the  whole  world  in  the  interests 
of  the  American  people,  but,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  European  progeni- 
tor, it  is  devoid  of  all  subterfuges 
which  have  cost  the  smaller  countries 
in  the  world  millions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  dollar  diplomacy  is  applied  to 
two  specific  centers — the  Far  East, 
embracing  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
American  Continent,  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Patagonia.  This  territory, 
roughly  speaking,  has  been  a  morsel 
for  European  politics  for  a  century. 
In  Central  and  South  America,  foreign 
flags  are  always  to  be  discerned, 
through  provinces  dominated  by  Eng- 
land, France  and  Holland.  In  an  in- 
direct way  whole  colonies  of  Germans 
and  Spaniards  are  elsewhere  exercis- 
ing prerogatives  not  always  consist- 
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ent  with  local  laws  because  of  the  as- 
surance that  their  government  would 
aid  in  the  event  of  an  argument.  In 
China,  the  great  Powers,  excepting  the 
United  States,  have  particular  grants, 
obtained  by  false  pretenses  or  force, 
with  a  growing  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  limits.  It  has  always  been  very 
easy  for  Europe  to  give  aid  to  the 
smaller  nations.  If  they  did  not  repay 
on  time  they  would  lose  so  much  of 
their  territory,  ostensibly  for  a  given 
period,  during  which  the  revenues 
would  be  charged  against  the  original 
loan,  but  in  reality  for  a  permanent 
holding. 

This  was  the  case  when  the  Chinese 
Government  called  for  a  loan  of  $30,- 
000,000,  with  which  to  build  the  Han- 
kow-Sze-chuen  Railway.  French, 
German  and  English  bankers  were 
ready  to  take  it  up  in  thirds,  when 
Secretary  Knox,  awakened  by  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  if  the  matter  were 
not  taken  in  hand  in  time,  prevailed 
noon  the  President  to  send  the  now 
memorable  cablegram  to  China,  in 
which  he  asked  an  equal  share  in  that 
loan  in  behalf  of  American  capitalists. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Secretary 
Knox  allied  himself  with  the  great 
Morgan  syndicate  of  New  York — an 
alliance  that  is  as  wholesome,  in  its 
odd,  strange  conjunction,  as  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  American  people. 
What  was  the  object?  This  question 
was  asked  by  diplomats,  by  states- 
men, by  congressmen.  Inspired  ar- 
ticles in  the  foreign  press  hinted  at  a 
reversal  of  American  principles — at  a 
repudiation  of  the  Hay  joint  note  of 
1901,  by  which  the  Powers  pledged 
themselves  to  the  permanence  of 
China — whereas  there  had  been  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  show  that  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  would  have  disregarded 
that  note  on  the  first  excuse. 

But  Secretary  Knox,  who  has  had 
first-hand  experience  with  railroads 
and  with  monopolies,  realized  that  to 
permit  foreign  groups  to  dominate  the 
nucleus  of  Chinese  railroads  would 
have  served  to  shut  out  the  Americans. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  future,  but 
nevertheless  he  did  not  intend,  while 


he  was  in  charge  of  America's  foreign 
interests,  to  let  Europe  monopolize 
China's  commerce.  Not  only  he 
wanted  the  railroads — most  of  them  on 
paper,  so  far — free  from  the  govern- 
mental influence  of  Germany,  France, 
England  and  Russia,  but  he  intended 
that  Americans  should  own  as  much, 
based  on  a  given  ratio,  as  they  were 
desirous  of  buying.  Naturally  there 
was  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  mat- 
ter before  the  American  public,  and 
emulating  the  foreign  governments 
Themselves,  Secretary  Knox  turned  to 
J.  P.  Morgan,  who  dominates  $5,000,- 
000,000.  The  latter  had  already  en- 
tered the  Chinese  railroad  field,  under 
the  tenure  of  Secretary  Hay  when  he 
paid  in  excess  of  seven  million  dol- 
lars for  the  Canton-Hankow  Rail- 
road, which  later  was  sold  to  the 
Chinese  government.  Mr.  Morgan 
did  not  want  to  return  to  the  Far  East 
for  investment,  but  this  was  a  case  of 
necessity  as  well  as  of  gain.  Besides, 
the  development,  under  the  new  regime 
of  China,  of  the  railway  system  there, 
meant  a  development  of  Pacific  navi- 
gation. New  York  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  a  chain  of  transportation 
in  which  he  was  not  financially  disin- 
terested. 

The  plans  were  simple.  Secretary 
Knox  expected  to  receive,  from  the 
Chinese  government,  further  grants 
and  privileges  for  American  dollars, 
and  none  at  the  cost  of  territory  or  af- 
-  (ecting  Chinese  suzerainty.  Would 
the  Money  Trust  pledge  its  support 
toward  securing  the  share  that  the 
United  States  must  have?  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  his  associates  are  not  always 
greedy.  They  wanted  so  much  per 
cen*  for  their  investment,  and  so  much 
guarantee  for  their  capital.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan had  faith  in  Mr.  Knox'  valuation 
of  guarantees,  and  as  a  result,  the  great 
financier  readily  assented  to  invade 
the  Chinese  field.  The  Hankow  loan 
required  sixteen  months  of  negotia- 
tion before  it  was  finally  accepted 
and  signed.  Generally  speaking,  the 
loan  will  pay  about  8  per  cent  gross. 

Now  there  is  even  a  greater  field. 
With  the  advent  of  a  republic  in  China 
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there  has  come  a  situation  which  will 
automatically  change  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  old  country.  This 
change  will  be  for  the  better;  in  other 
v/ords,  the  State  Department  believes 
that  the  amount  of  commerce  possible 
under  the  old  regime  will  be  materially 
increased. 

Practically  all  of  the  old  reforms 
planned  under  the  Manchu  dynasty 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  republic. 
Primary  among  these  stands  the  cur- 
rency reform.  The  loan  of  $50,000,- 
000  pledged  by  Mr.  Morgan  through 
Willard  D.  Straight,  his  Peking  repre- 
sentative, will  not  be  affected.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  even  hinted  that  the 
loan  may  be  doubled,  in  order  to  speed 
the  reform  and  extend  its  scope.  These 
views  are  shared  by  the  European  dip- 
lomats stationed  at  Washington,  who 
told  the  writer  that  their  governments 
look  upon  the  change  in  China  not  as 
a  calamity,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  currency 
loan  come  two  others,  about  which  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  President  of  China, 
is  especially  interested.  They  may  be 
termed  industrial  loans,  and  the  money 
will  revert,  in  time,  to  the  United 
States.  These  loans  replace  the  ones 
for  army  and  navy  purposes  applied 
for  by  Princes  Tsai  Tao  and  Tsai 
Hsun  on  the  occasion  of  their  respec- 
tive visits  to  this  country  eighteen 
months  ago. 

Secretary  Knox,  the  writer  is  au- 
thorized to  state,  looks  upon  the  new 
China  as  a  boon  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
While  any  change  in  the  governmental 
structure  of  any  nation  will  be  always 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced lull  in  the  business  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  impetus 
that  follows  when  new  conditions  have 
become  settled  and  the  new  regime  is 
in  working  order,  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  break.  Hence  at  the 
State  Department  it  was  said  that  it 
may  take  one,  two,  perhaps  five  years 
before  normal  conditions  may  be  re- 
established in  the  industrial  relations 
between  China  and  the  United  States, 
but  that  the  volume  of  business  done 
after  that  will  be  more  than  could  have 


been  dreamed  of  by  business  men, 
measured  upon  the  usual  fluctuations 
under  past  conditions  if  they  had  been 
continued,  for  that  same  period. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  said,  the  State 
Department  is  thankful  for  the  lull. 
It  will  show  whether  the  Chinese  will 
like  what  they  have  done,  and  the 
world  may  have  a  chance  to  judge  how 
they  will  handle  themselves  at  a  criti- 
cal constructive  time,  and  this  will 
enable  foreign  bankers  to  determine 
the  safety  of  trusting  the  young  gov- 
ernment with  funds  and  credit  to  carry 
en  its  rehabilitation  as  progress  de- 
mands. 

The  currency  loan,  which  early  in 
January  was  raised  to  $70,000,000  by 
action  of  the  Republican  Assembly, 
will  go  through  in  proper  time.  Money 
is  what  China  needs,  and  under  its 
present  monetary  system  there  is  no 
hope  to  equalize  her  commerce  with 
that  of  the  Occident.  As  the  collateral 
for  this  particular  loaji  will  be  gov- 
ernmental, and  will  be  further  secured 
by  governmental  guarantee,  its  con- 
clusion depends  entirely  upon  what 
will  take  place  within  the  year. 

To  date,  however,  Secretary  Knox 
has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  for 
American  investors — and  it  may  safely 
be  added  the  public  at  large,  since  the 
Morgan  syndicate  handles  the  bulk  of 
the  small  investor  and  is  responsible 
to  him  for  the  amount— $97,500,000  in 
loans,  bearing  from  5  to  8  per  centum, 
as  safe  as  United  States  Treasury 
bonds,  and  which  will  be  susceptible 
of  the  most  elastic  disbursement  as 
can  be  devised  by  scientific  manage- 
ment. In  other  words,  a  large  portion 
of  this  money  will  never  leave  its 
present  depositories,  although  it  be- 
longs to  China  when  the  loans  are  rati- 
fied, and  will  draw  interest  from  the 
date  of  ratification.  For,  it  must  be 
explained,  Secretary  of  State  Knox 
submitted  one  condition  for  the  loan: 
that  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  intended  for  expenditure 
outside  of  China  must  be  expended  in 
the  United  States.  So  the  railway 
loans — to  include  those  that  are  to 
come — mean  a  practical  expenditure 
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in  this  country  of  all  the  moneys  ad- 
vanced, since  American  locomotives, 
trains,  freight  cars  and  rails  have  the 
preference.  With  the  battleships,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  be  built,  in  most 
instances  at  American  yards,  because 
Prince  Tsai  Hsun  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  work  going  on  at  the 
different  shipyards.  The  ammunition, 
cannon  and  other  paraphernalia  con- 
nected with  general  armament  will  be 
about  evenly  divided  between  the 
Krupp  works  in  Germany  and  the 
American  manufacturers. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these 
purchases  in  the  United  States  will  in- 
crease the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Far  East.  Further- 
more, the  loans  to  China  for  arma- 
ment, ships,  forts  and  such  like,  will 
be  restricted,  there  being  a  general 
feeling  that  so  long  as  Chinese  integ- 
rity is  pledged  by  the  great  Powers, 
China  will  have  no  occasion  to  go  to 
war,  and  the  only  armament  need  be 
that  required  for  internal  protection. 
This  arrangement  has  a  double  effect: 
it  means  that  the  money  will  go  into 
more  utilitarian  channels  than  belliger- 
ence, as  well  as  to  discourage  the  de- 
sire for  war. 

Perhaps  the  Pacific  Coast  is  most 
concerned  with  the  Chinese  railway 
system  as  now  planned,  and  which 
will  be  in  operation  within  seven 
years.  It  embraces  a  complete  roadbed 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  interior, 
and  through  an  enlargement  and  mod- 
ernization of  its  almost  perfect  canal 
systems,  to  make  China  accessible  in 
every  respect. 

There  are  sixty  million  Chinese 
who,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  have 
enough  money  to  buy  the  goods  of 
American  and  European  manufactur- 
ers, if  such  goods  could  only  be  taken 
to  their  doors  at  a  not  prohibitive 
carrying  cost.  These  Chinese  would 
want  everything,  from  cloth  to  steel 
pins,  from  dollar  watches  to  aero- 
planes. They  have  the  tendency  to 
be  educated  to  these  modern  improve- 
ments. Where  shall  the  production  to 
suit  these  millions  come  from?  Cer- 
tainly not  from  Europe.  It  is  Secre- 


tary Knox'  view  that  Europe  can 
never  satisfy  the  wants  of  Asia,  once 
Asia  awakens  to  the  needs  of  the  day 
as  they  are  enjoyed  by  his  Caucasian 
brother. 

The  reason  is  apparent.  First  of 
all,  the  cost  of  railroad  transportation 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
excessive.  Again,  the  trans-Siberian 
railroad,  the  only  system  in  existence 
touching  Europe  and  China,  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  much  improvement,  and 
even  to  multiply  the  tracks  will  not 
avail  much.  The  trip  is  lengthy,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  even  fast  freight 
would  mean  nine  weeks  in  transit, 
from  Paris  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  A 
trainload  of  freight  is  always  limited, 
no  matter  how  heavy.  Then  there  are 
the  elements  which  throw  obstacles. 
Snows,  rains,  intense  cold  through 
Siberia — all  tend  to  make  trans- 
Siberian  transportation  on  a  general 
scale  a  dream. 

An  American  outlet  is  far  more 
adapted.  Freight  from  San  Francisco 
or  Seattle  to  China,  in  a  modern  steam- 
ship, will  take  three  weeks,  with  one 
intermediate  port  of  call — Yokohama. 
A  steamship  load  equals,  ordinarily, 
that  of  forty  freight  trains.  There  are 
no  obstacles,  as  the  Pacific  is  not  a 
dangerous  ocean;  thus,  maritime  trans- 
portation is,  per  ton-mile,  a  fraction  of 
the  terrestrial.  Granted  that  a  given 
article  for  Chinese  consumption  is 
manufactured  in  Ohio,  it  can  be  de- 
livered, by  means  of  uniform,  con- 
necting train  service,  to  the  piers  on 
the  Coast  in  six  days  at  the  outside. 
Five  weeks,  therefore,  or  about  one- 
balf  of  the  time  required  by  the  other 
route,  will  favor  the  carrying  of 
American  goods. 

Another  highly  important  considera- 
tion is  cost  of  manufacture.  The  tariff, 
of  course,  would  not  figure  in  these 
jalculations.  It  is  well  known  that 
Germany  can  buy  American  basic  ar- 
ticles, finish  them,  and  export  them 
back  to  the  United  States  for  less 
than  the  finished  American  product 
would  cost.  But  Germany  would  not 
iare  so  well  in  buying  the  same  pro- 
duct, finish  it,  pack  it  for  shipment  to 
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China,  freight  it  on  a  railroad,  and 
make  a  profit,  if  there  is  the  same 
American  article,  finished  in  America, 
exported  directly  via  the  Pacific.  For, 
after  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  goods  for  national  consumption  cost 
the  American  buyer  more  than  the 
same  goods  will  cost,  after  export  and 
middlemen's  profits,  to  foreign  buyers. 
Hence  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a 
Hankow  Chinese  can  buy  a  standard 
American  penknife,  made  to  retail  in 
the  United  States  at  $2,  for  either  the 
same  amount  or  at  the  outside  $2.10. 

Again,  the  consideration  that  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  can  export  to  the 
Far  East  by  ship  instead  of  railroad, 
cheaper,  does  not  seem  to  be  proved 
by  calculations.  It  is  true  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  Suez  for  all  such  traffic,  and 
that  from  London  or  Hamburg  to  Yo- 
kohama will  be  an  easy  run,  so  to 
speak,  but  only  in  comparison  with 
the  general  freightage  charge  of  to- 
day, and  utterly  irrespective  of  the 
circumstances  that,  in  the  future,  will 
make  Americans  their  competitors, 
both  in  cost  of  manufacture  as  well  as 
of  transportation. 

Then  there  comes  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Just  now  the  latter 
countries  are  turning  to  Europe  for 
their  purchases,  because  Europe  han- 
dles them  better.  Their  selling  sys- 
tem is  far  superior  to  the  American, 
and,  besides,  the  delivery  is  prompt. 
But  the  smaller  republics  have  a  cer- 
tain ingrown,  definite  antagonism 
toward  European  markets,  and  they 
would  be  abandoned  at  once  if  the 
merchants  could  find  a  direct  way  of 
buying  in  the  United  States.  With 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
the  absence  of  transportation — for  that 
which  exists  is  a  poor  excuse  in  these 
days  of  modern  demand  of  speed  and 
timeliness — will  be  made  up,  because 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast  can  get  to- 
gether and  establish  its  own  packets 
to  take  care  of  the  commerce  which  is 
waiting. 

Meanwhile,  South  America  wants 
money.  Honduras  wants  $10,000,000, 
which  will  be  advanced  by  the  Morgan 


syndicate;  Ecuador  hopes  for  a  $25,- 
000,000  loan,  and  Ecuador  is  the  rich- 
est country,  per  capita,  in  the  South ; 
Mexico,  even,  wants  fiom  $50,000,000 
to  $100,000,000  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  its  internal  governmental  system. 
Secretary  Knox  hopes  to  arrange  to 
take  up  all  these  loans.  For  in  Wall 
street  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
that  cannot  be  employed  locally,  but 
is  readily  available  for  use  out  of  the 
United  States.  And  one  of  the  odd 
situations,  moreover,  is  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan can  call  on  Europe — through  his 
bank  at  London  and  his  French  corre- 
spondents— for  all  the  money  he 
wants,  and  while  the  income  would  go 
to  the  owners  of  the  capital,  the  politi- 
cal interest  of  the  loans  would  be 
vested  in  the  United  States. 

And  this  is  what  Secretary  Knox 
has  aimed  at.  He  wants  t9  enlarge 
the  scope  of  American  supremacy  in 
commerce  and  industry.  He  would 
like  to  see  Americans  at  the  corners 
of  the  world  pushing  ahead  as  they  are 
doing  at  home.  He  does  not  care 
whether  the  United  States  owns  a 
certain  strip  of  land,  for  instance,  at 
the  North  Pole  or  in  South  Africa,  as 
such  a  holding  would  be  valueless  un- 
less peopled  by  Americans.  He  would 
rather  see  the  agency  of  a  sewing 
machine  or  harvester  company  estab- 
lished at  both  those  places,  with  a 
figurative  American  flag  surrounding 
their  premises.  He  expects  them  to 
be  honest  and  upright  in  their  dealings 
with  the  natives,  but  he  also  intends 
to  safeguard  them  from  the  encroach- 
ments— generally  political — of  other 
foreigners. 

He  does  not  care  whether  the  Con- 
stitution follows  the  flag  or  not,  but 
he  is  sure  that  the  flag  follows  com- 
merce. He  sees  no  prospect  for  de- 
velopment either  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
or  Europeward,  and  furthermore  the 
business  situation  in  the  East  is  so 
solid  that  the  next  century  of  it  will 
take  care  of  it  by  itself.  So,  in  looking 
for  a  channel  for  the  outlet  of  surplus 
American  commerce,  industry  and 
finance,  he  must  look  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  collaterally  to  the  Far 
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East,  where  the  undeveloped  Asiatic 
Continent  awaits  the  pioneer  industrial 
representative  of  this  century. 

As  for  the  political  aspect  of  the 
future,  nothing  need  be  said.  It  is  as 
clear  as  spring  water.  By  a  stroke  of 
diplomacy  Secretary  Knox  and  Baron 
Uchida,  the  Japanese  Ambassador, 
the  objection  against  Japanese  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States  was  re- 
moved, but  Japan,  desirous  of  retain- 
ing its  population  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  empire,  is  exer- 
cising vigilance  against  expatriation. 
China,  too,  has  decided  that  the  pro- 
visions against  coolie  labor  are  justi- 
fied. The  Chinese  are  impressed  now 
with  the  fact  that  the  two  bloods  will 
not  mix,  and  this  anthropological  rea- 
son is  considered  all-sufficient.  The 
personal  element  of  offense  has  been 
neutralized.  The  measure  is  now  con- 
sidered to  benefit  the  Chinese  as  much 
as  to  protect  the  American,  and  after 
all,  the  measure  is  not  the  last  word, 
as  any  Chinese  who  wishes  to  come  to 
the  United  States  can  do  so  upon 
proper  application  to  the  proper 
officers. 

And  in  defense  of  the  dollar  diplo- 
macy and  Secretary  Knox  and  his 
plans,  which  are  substantially  as  set 
forth  above,  the  President  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak.  The  dollar  diplo- 
macy idea  appeals  to  him,  and  in  this 
regard  he  says: 

"The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  a  government,  if  it  be  useful  and 
successful,  is  not  generally  very  spec- 
tacular, and  it  requires  a  recital  of  its 
work.  In  the  first  place  I  ought  to 


mention  that  the  State  Department, 
until  last  year,  has  never  been  properly 
organized.  This  was  not  due  to  lack 
of  desire  on  the  part  of  former  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
Congress  had  not  understood  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  the  instrumen- 
talities of  the  department. 

"The  story  that  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy does  not  include  in  any  degree 
commerce  and  the  increase  of  trade 
relations  is  one  to  which  Mr.  Knox  and 
the  Administration  do  not  subscribe. 
We  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  while  our  foreign  policy 
should  not  be  turned  a  hair-breadth 
from  the  straight  path  of  justice,  it 
may  be  well  made  to  include  active 
intervention  to  secure  for  our  mer- 
chandise and  our  capitalists  opportu- 
nity for  profitable  investment. 

"The  policy  of  the  open  door  was 
inaugurated  by  the  American  govern- 
ment while  John  Hay  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  its  inception  in  a  note  cir- 
culated among  the  Powers  by  him.  It 
has  been  the  intention  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  conserve  and  maintain  that 
policy  as  far  as  possible.  The  Chinese 
government  and  people  are  passing 
through  a  marvelous  stage  of  transi- 
tion from  ancient  to  modern  methods, 
and  in  this  progressive  work  of  de- 
velopment there  is  no  country  to  which 
China  looks  with  such  friendly  re- 
liance as  to  the  United  States.  The 
State  Department  may,  therefore,  well 
foster  the  use  and  investment  of 
American  capital  which  operates  for 
the  establishment  of  legitimate  Ameri- 
can business  interests  in  China." 


EDITH    BELLOWS 


BY     KATHERINE    KAWL.8TON 


EDITH  BELLOWS  sat  at  the 
desk  in  her  father's  study, 
typing  a  many  paged  manu- 
script. Her  face  was  pale, 
and  her  beautiful,  dark  eyes  revealed 
a  troubled  spirit.  She  had  kept  at  her 
task  in  spite  of  a  great  weariness  that 
she  might  submerge  her  own  thoughts 
and  escape  a  tormenting  mood. 

At  last  the  work  was  done.  She  im- 
patiently pushed  the  papers  from  her 
and  sat  with  her  face  resting  in  her 
hands,  musing.  Her  reverie  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  door  bell,  and  as  she 
rose  hastily,  her  face  was  instantly 
suffused  with  color,  which  faded 
quickly  and  left  it  paler  than  before. 

The  young  woman  had  appeared 
much  understatured  as  she  sat  in  the 
high-backed  office  chair,  but  standing, 
she  was  not  conspicuously  low  of 
stature.  Though  deformed  by  a  slight 
spinal  curvature,  her  bearing  was  re- 
markably free  from  "the  awkwardness 
which  generally  accompanies  her  de- 
fect. To  a  casual  observer,  it  seemed 
easy  and  unconscious — even  graceful. 
Only  a  penetrating  eye  could  discern 
a  determined,  never-relaxed  effort  to 
make  a  harmony  of  ill  proportions. 

On  hearing  the  bell  she  had  stepped 
into  her  dressing  room  to  bathe  her 
face  and  hands.  Returning  to  the 
study  her  eyes  met  the  fair,  handsome 
face  of  the  Reverend  Philip  Hawk, 
and  behind  him,  with  a  red  hand  on 
either  side  of  the  door-frame,  stood 
Maria,  the  housekeeper. 

"Miss  Edith,"  she  was  saying,  "Mr. 
Hawk'll  excuse  my  bein'  so  kind  o' 
frowsy.  I'm  behint  with  the  Satur- 
day's work." 

"Oh,  don't  apologize,  Maria,"  said 
the  minister,  smiling.  "I've  a  frowsy 
den  at  home.  If  Miss  Edith  and  you 


will  forgive  my  calling  on  Saturday, 
it  will  be  more  than  I've  a  right  to  ex- 
pect." 

Maria  disappeared,  pleased  to  have 
been  included  in  the  reply.  With  a 
glance  at  the  desk,  Mr.  Hawk  said :  "I 
have  interrupted  your  work,  haven't 
I?  Will  you  thank  me  or  anathema- 
tize me?  I  hoped  I  should  not  be 
entirely  unwelcome,  for  I  needed  the 
privilege  of  calling." 

"I  am  glad  you  came,"  Edith  an- 
swered, but  her  voice  sounded  strange 
and  unsteady,  and  she  turned  away  as 
soon  as  she  spoke,  ostensibly  to  adjust 
a  window  shade,  but  really  to  get  com- 
mand of  her  trembling  lips.  Why 
could  she  not  meet  the  minister  with 
her  usual  self-possession  and  calm? 
She  had  been  wickedly  self-indulgent 
in  letting  a  growing  regard  for  him 
take  so  commanding  a  place  in  her 
thoughts  lately,  and  now  was  she  go- 
ing to  pay  the  penalty  by  betraying 
herself?  "No,  a  thousand  times  no." 

She  laughed  a  little  nervously,  as 
she  turned  again  to  her  guest.  "Your 
visit  is  a  blessing  to  me.  I  was  getting 
so  tired  and  nervous  that  I  feel  hys- 
terical? Don't  be  shocked,  Mr.  Hawk, 
if  I  show  great  levity  of  conduct  this 
afternoon." 

The  minister  felt  a  little  surprise  at 
this  unusual  mood,  but  said  sympa- 
thetically: "Yes,  that  kind  of  work 
bottles  up  the  larger  energies  too 
closely.  I  shall  be  glad  if  my  coming 
serves  as  a  safe  discharger  for  your 
cramped  powers." 

As  Edith  led  the  way  to  the  parlor, 
she  strove  to  regain  her  usual  poise, 
but  her  nerves  were  shaken.  Her  lips 
quivered,  and  her  step  became  un- 
steady. Hawk  stepped  to  her  side. 

"You  are  ill,  dear,"  he  said,  then 
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reddened  at  the  involuntary  use  of  the 
tender  tone  and  word.  "Sit  here  and 
let  me  get  you  some  wine." 

"No,  I  am  not  ill.  I  kept  working 
too  long,  and — and  I  am  out  of  temper 
with  myself.  My  nerves  are  taking  re- 
venge on  me.  Really,  I  am  not  ill?" 
she  repeated,  defiantly.  "I  warned  you 
I  should  behave  outrageously." 

The  minister  was  nonplussed. 

"Let  us  go  out,  then?"  he  said.  "It 
is  a  little  windy,  but  not  too  rough  for 
a  walk  in  the  locust  grove." 

"No,"  she  replied,  determined  not 
to  acknowledge  the  need  of  being 
humored.  "I  want  to  hear  about  your 
sermon.  Let  me  tear  it  to  pieces." 

"My  sermon!  Let  me  see :  No,  Miss 
Bellows,  Edith,  I  don't  want  to  speak 
of  the  sermon  now.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  I  came  to  say  to  you  to-day."  He 
bent  forward  and  took  her  hand.  Edith 
looked  quickly  into  his  face  with  a 
startled  and  half-distrustful  glance. 

His  eyes  shone  with  a  tender,  com- 
passionate love,  as  he  began  to  speak 
warmly. 

"Edith,  my  mind  is  in  as  great  a 
tumult  as  those  tossing  tree  tops  out 
there,  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  I 
love  you,  and  want  you  for  my  wife. 
Wait,  Edith — hear  me." 

She  had  risen  with  a  protesting  ges- 
ture, which  seemed  to  forbid  his  say- 
ing more;  and,  denying  the  eloquent 
entreaty  of  his  expression,  she  burst 
out  passionately. 

"I  can't  believe  it.  You  do  not  want 
to  marry  me,  a  misshapen  woman,  fit 
only  to  sit  among  bodily  props  and 
practice  the  trick  of  the  typewriter." 
She  stood  gripping  the  chair  arm  with 
one  delicate  hand,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  pride  and  anger. 

The  minister  strove  to  reply,  but 
with  an  imperious  gesture  she  stopped 
him. 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  of 
love  ?"  she  cried.  "You  mock  me." 

"Stop,  Edith!  Hear  me!  There's 
not  a  woman  of  my  acquaintance  so 
perfect  in  heart  and  mind — and  it  is 
the  heart  and  mind  that  make  the 
woman.  You  are  a  queen,  Edith,  and 
have  charm  and  to  spare  of  every 


kind.  I  do  love  you,  dear,  and  want 
you  for  my  wife." 

"You  have  taken  me  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. You  were  led  by  my  manner  to- 
day to  make  this  avowal " 

"No,  no,  Edith !  You  are  wrong.  Do 
you  doubt  my  word  ?  Do  you  not  know 
your  own  worth?  I  came  here  to-day 
to  tell  you  that  I  love  you.  Have  I 
acted  like  a  secure  lover?  I  have  been 
only  too  conscious  that  you  might  re- 
ject me,  proudly,  yet  I  have  allowed 
my  thoughts  to  leap  ahead  to  a  time 
when  you  were  my  promised  wife — 
aye,  even  my  wedded  wife,  Edith,  and 
felt  myself  the  happiest,  the  most 
blessed  of  men." 

She  did  not  reply.  She  was  look- 
ing back  to  the  beginning  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, recalling  the  steps,  or 
rather  bounds,  by  which  it  had  pro- 
gressed, and  was  thinking  that  it  was 
she  who  had  invited  the  early  bridg- 
ing of  the  chasm  between  casual  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship.  She  had 
been  lonely,  hungering  for  the  society 
of  a  congenial  mind,  and  she  had 
thought  her  infirmity  was  her  safe- 
guard and  his,  against  any  element  of 
romance  in  their  relations.  She  had 
long  ago  decided  that  love  and  mar- 
riage were  not  for  her.  Imperceptibly 
her  heart  had  slipped  the  leash  of  the 
human  will,  and  had  flooded  her  being 
with  a  warmer  emotion  than  that  which 
friendship  evokes. 

The  minister  tried  to  read  her  face 
as  she  stood  there,  seemingly  oblivious 
for  a  time  of  his  presence.  He  could 
not  divine  that  she  was  reproaching 
herself. 

"Edith,"  he  began,  his  voice  vibrat- 
ing in  his  earnestness,  "I  have  been 
ill-timed  in  telling  you  of  my  love. 
You  are  displeased.  Do  not  judge  me 
now.  Let  me  come  again,  or  write  and 
tell  you  all  I  came  to  say  to-day.  Good- 
bye." He  took  her  hand.  "We  are 
friends  still,"  he  pleaded.  "I  cannot 
lose  my  friend." 

"We  are  friends,  of  course,"  she  an- 
swered quietly.  "Good-night." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him, 
Edith  pressed  her  hands  against  her 
throbbing  temples,  and  gave  a  smoth- 
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ered  cry  of  anguish.  In  a  moment  she 
went  to  her  room  and  sank  despair- 
ingly on  her  couch.  But  the  goad  of 
her  feelings  would  not  let  her  rest 
there.  She  rose  and  paced  the 
floor,  now  burning  with  shame  at  her 
self-betrayal,  and  now  cold  with 
despair  as  she  saw  the  weary  stretch 
of  lonely  years  to  come,  bereft  of  the 
companionship  she  had  come  to  so 
much  depend  upon.  Maria  came  to 
the  door  to  call  her  to  dinner. 

"Tell  father  I  have  a  headache,  and 
let  no  one  disturb  me  to-night,"  was 
the  answer. 

Soon  pride,  always  dominant  when 
her  physical  deformity  bore  heavily 
upon  her,  asserted  itself,  putting  to 
rout  for  a  time  all  other  feeling. 

"Whether  he  loves  me  or  merely 
pities  me,"  she  thought  "a  delicate 
consideration  would  have  spared  me 
the  knowledge  of  either.  He  shall 
know  that  what  he  has  proposed  is  an 
affront.  I  will  not  forgive  it.  We  will 
not  be  friends  any  more." 

Mingled  with  her  wounded  pride 
was  the  realization  of  the  cost  of  re- 
nouncing the  dear  comradeship,  and 
at  last  overwhelmed  by  the  conflict 
that  raged  in  her  thoughts,  she  flung 

herself  on  the  bed,  weeping  violently. 
*  *  *  * 

The  minister  arrived  home,  dis- 
mayed and  discouraged.  Of  late  he 
had  begun  to  doubt  his  fitness  for  the 
calling  he  had  chosen.  Not  only  had 
doctrinal  doubts  begun  to  haunt  his 
mind,  but  there  was  a  vague  reaching 
out  and  craving  for  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  in  other  fields  than  that  to 
which  he  was  confined  by  his  concep- 
tion of  the  limits  of  his  work  and  his 
obligations  to  its  sacred  duties.  Edith 
Bellows  was  not  of  his  faith,  and  many 
a  friendly  controversial  war  had  been 
waged  in  Judge  Bellow's  parlor.  The 
girl's  clear-eyed  seeing  and  her  fear- 
less following  wherever  reason  and 
logic  led  her,  were  a  delight  and  a 
stimulus  to  him.  She  was  as  reverent, 
as  religious  as  he,  and  though  unde- 
monstrative by  nature,  the  minister 
knew  that  none  of  the  nobler  emotions 
were  dwarfed  in  her,  but  that  her  re- 


serve was  the  effect  of  habitual  self- 
command.  His  strong  admiration  for 
this  rare  personality  had  become  love, 
and  love  with  the  surest  foundation — 
a  congeniality  of  tastes  and  ideals. 

For  months  he  had  refrained  from 
declaring  his  love  because  of  Edith's 
determined  avoidance  of  the  subject, 
even  impersonally  discussed,  but  now 
the  uncertainty  about  his  future  career 
pressed  relentlessly  for  solution,  and 
he  found  himself  unable  to  take  any 
resolve,  or  even  to  plan  a  course  of  ac- 
tion, without  first  settling  what  had 
become  to  him  the  question  of  supreme 
moment.  With  Edith  for  his  wife,  he 
felt  that  he  could  drop  anchor  any- 
where, and  associate  himself  usefully 
with  the  life  about  him.  With  her, 
no  matter  how  thickly  the  clouds  of 
doubt  should  encompass  him,  he  would 
be  able  to  pierce  through  to  clear  sky, 
and  again  get  his  bearings.  Her  re- 
fusal and  the  baffling  manner  of  it, 
drove  him  back  again  into  the  fog  of 
doubt  and  discouragement.  He  was  un- 
willing to  accept  what  seemed  defeat, 
but  he  felt  for  the  time  no  hope.  He 
sat  down  at  his  study  desk  and  began 
to  write  to  her,  telling  her  all  he  had 
hoped  and  dreamed  of  their  life  to- 
gether, and  how  the  thought  of  her  was 
woven  into  every  plan  and  hope  for 
the  future.  "You  have  given  me  a 
crushing  blow,  Edith.  Tell  me  how 
to  meet  it,  and  to  be  all  that  becomes 
a  man." 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  Mr. 
Hawk  was  disturbed  by  a  feeling  of 
distaste  for  the  services  he  must  con- 
duct a  few  hours  later. 

"I  must  get  myself  into  a  better  mood 
than  this,"  he  thought.  After  a  long 
walk  he  returned  home,  and  seating 
himself  by  the  east  window  of  his 
study,  began  to  read  the  "Imitations  of 
Christ."  He  read  for  some  time,  but 
with  little  effect  on  the  tense  chords  of 
feeling.  Then  he  slept.  It  was  nearly 
ten  o'clock  when  a  rap  on  his  study 
door  recalled  him.  He  declined  break- 
fast, but  as  this  defection  was  not 
unusual  on  Sunday,  it  was  accepted 
without  comment  by  his  landlady. 
Aroused  and  anxious  about  the  com- 
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ing  services,  he  took  up  the  sermon  he 
had  finished  a  few  hours  before  his 
visit  to  Judge  Bellows'  home,  and 
sought  to  reproduce  the  frame  of  mind 
and  the  mood  in  which  it  was  written ; 
but  both  seemed  remote  now,  and 
would  not  come  at  his  bidding.  He 
turned  again  to  A'  Kempis,  but  there 
was  no  response  in  his  breast  to  the 
earnest,  fervent  words  of  the  saint.  The 
minister  groaned  in  spirit  as  he  fore- 
saw an  hour  in  the  pulpit  of  high- 
wrought  nerves  and  distracted  thought 
— all  having  a  ground  foreign  to  any 
relation  he  bore  to  his  hearers. 

It  was  at  last  over,  and  he  hastened 
away  from  the  church.  Leaving  word 
that  he  would  dine  away  from  home, 
he  rode  off  on  his  wheel.  He  must 
have  action  and  something  to  divert 
his  mind.  A  ride  to  Geary  and  at- 
tendance at  a  temperance  meeting, 
scheduled  for  three  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, would  meet  both  ends,  and  help 
to  consume  the  eternity  that  seemed 
to  stretch  between  the  present  and  the 
hour  at  which  he  might  call  at  Edith's 
home. 

At  eight  o'clock,  when  the  tired  min- 
ister again  reached  home,  he  excused 
himself  from  partaking  of  the  tea 
that  was  ready  for  him,  explaining 
that  he  had  lunched  at  Geary.  He  was 
impatient  to  see  Edith  again,  and  try 
to  win  from  her  a  word  of  sympatRy 
and  encouragement.  The  drawn  blinds 
at  the  Bellows'  home  brought  him  a 
swift  foreboding  of  disappointment. 
Maria  answered  the  ring,  saying,  with 
a  friendly  smile,  "Oh,  it  is  you,  Mr. 
Hawk?  Well,  the  Judge's  folks  is  all 
away.  They  went  at  noon  to-day." 

"Ah,  indeed!  Good-evening,"  he 
said  dryly.  "But  stay,  will  they— can 
you  tell  me  when  they  may  return  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  just  know.  They've 
gone  visitin'  their  friends  in  Sacra- 
metito,  V  they  said  it'd  be  for  a  few 
days.  I  think " 

"Ah!"     interrupted     the     minister. 

"Good  evening." 

*  *  *  » 

At  breakfast  Sunday  morning  Edith 
had  proposed  to  her  father  that  they 
take  the  noon  train  to  Sacramento — 


where  they  had  many  friends  that  they 
might  visit  unceremoniously.  The 
Judge,  only  too  happy  to  second  any 
wish  of  his  daughter's,  readily  acqui- 
esced in  the  plan. 

"Let  us  go  to  Lawlor's  to-night," 
said  Edith,  when  they  had  taken  their 
seats  in  the  train. 

"Yes,  certainly,  my  dear;  but  you 
must  see  the  Childs  to-morrow,  or  there 
will  be  a  pretty  score  to  settle  with  the 
girls." 

"Oh.  of  course,  father,"  Edith  an- 
swered absently,  and  turned  to  look 
from  the  car  window. 

She  wanted  to  think  again  of  what 
*he  should  do.  She  must  write  to  the 
minister  and  tell  him  that  he  must 
never  speak  of  love  to  her  apain.  A 
fierce  pride  arose  in  her  again,  over- 
whelming and  blotting  out  all  else 
whenever  she  recalled  his  words:  "It 
is  the  heart  and  mind  that  make  the 
woman." 

"It's  ministerial  cant,"  she  thought. 
'It  is  the  habit  of  such  men  to  pretend 
to  be  indifferent  to  all  but  intellectual 
and  spiritual  qualities.  His  own  physi- 
cal beauty  and  strength  make  his 
words  the  greater  mockery — but  I  love 
him.  and  I  must  renounce  even  his 
friendly  companionship.  Oh,  God, 
how  can  I  bear  it?" 

Suddenly  she  remembered  it  to  be 
Sunday  afternoon.  "I  think  he  will 
call  to-night,"  she  mused.  Then :  "He 
said  he  would  write.  I  had  forgotten 
it.  Oh,  father,"  she  cried,  without 
turning  her  face  toward  him,  "we  must 
have  our  mail  forwarded.  Will  you 
telephone  about  it  as  soon  as  we  get 
in?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  desire  it.  Is 
there  anything  especial  you  are  ex- 
pecting?" 

"Oh,  I'm  always  curious  about  the 
mail.  I  don't  want  letters  to  lie  in  the 
office." 

"Well,  I'll  'phone  Durphy  about  it. 
Shall  we  have  it  sent  to  Lawlor's?" 

"Yes,  please;  that  will  be  best." 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  Edith 
was  alone  again.  For  a  long  time  she 
sat  revolving  in  her  mind  the  events 
of  the  previous  evening.  The  pain  and 
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perplexity  of  it  all  grew  almost  un- 
endurable. All  at  once  she  lifted  her 
head  proudly,  and  murmured:  "A 
truce  to  dreams.  I  must  face  the  real- 
ity. I  will  give  him  up.  He  will 
marry,  and  I  shall  be  left  alone  at  last, 
inevitably." 

She  seated  herself  at  the  little  desk 
she  had  used  so  many  times  before  on 
her  visits  to  her  father's  old  friends, 
and  took  up  her  pen,  intending  to  write 
a  few  dispassionate  words  of  final 
farewell;  but  alas  for  such  resolves, 
reckoned  without  the  ruling  passion  of 
our  lives.  Her  emotions  took  posses- 
sion of  her — love  and  wounded  pride 
surging  there,  and  embittering  all  she 
wrote. 

She  put  on  her  jacket  and  stepped 
out  through  the  low  window  which 
opened  on  a  side  veranda,  and  hurried 
to  a  letter  box  on  a  corner  two  blocks 
away.  She  hastily  slipped  the  letter 
into  the  box,  lest  she  should  presently 
repent  and  withhold  it.  Her  words, 
cruelly  barbed  with  the  pain  in  her 
heart,  afforded  immediate  relief,  and 
when  she  was  again  in  her  room  she 
lay  down  composed,  and  resolved  to 
sleep.  But  her  better  feelings — she 
was  rigorously  just — and  withal  very 
tender  toward  the  man  who  had 
brought  joy  into  her  whole  conscious 
being,  rose  and  revenged  themselves 
No  sleep  came  to  her.  The  moon  had 
set,  and  the  darkness  its  withdrawal 
left,  was  paling  into  dawn  when  her 
torturing  imaginings  were  merged  into 
fitful  fantastic  dreams. 

The  broad  light  of  full  day  woke  her 
two  hours  later.  Stung  by  returning 
memories,  she  could  not  rest,  but  arose 
and  dressed  for  the  street.  It  was  yet 
more  than  an  hour  too  early  for  the 
rest  of  the  household  to  be  up.  Edith 
walked  to  the  nearest  carline  intending 
to  ride  out  to  the  country.  The  fresh, 
morning  air  and  the  songs  of  birds  that 
chorused  in  the  elms  bordering  the 
streets  soothed  her  somewhat.  She 
hailed  a  car  and  took  an  outside  seat. 
The  rush  of  the  cool  air  and  the  swiftly 
moving  panorama  that  swept  before 
her  heavy  eyes  were  like  an  opiate, 
dulling  feeling  and  thought  till  her 


mind  was  as  vacant  as  a  tired  child's. 
She  discovered  that  she  was  on  a  line 
which  terminated  at  the  Southern 
Pacific  Depot,  and  was  told  to  transfer 
at  L  and  Fourth  streets.  She  was  ab- 
sently conscious  of  the  halt  at  that 
corner,  but  her  attention  was  not 
aroused  to  a  realization  of  what  the 
stop  was  for,  until  the  car  was  nearing 
the  great  railway  station. 

A  moment  later  the  passengers  were 
picking  up  their  traveling  bags  and 
getting  off  hurriedly.  Edith  was  feel- 
ing so  sleepy  and  numbed  that  she, 
too,  got  off  to  try  to  rouse  herself  by 
walking  about.  As  she  stepped  to  the 
ground,  facing  the  train  that  was  near- 
est the  depot,  the  sight  of  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the 
day  coaches  made  her  catch  her  breath 
and  shrink  back  as  if  from  a  sudden 
shock. 

Almost  before  she  could  turn  away, 
the  minister  was  beside  her,  looking 
with  eager,  asking  eyes  into  her  face, 
and  clasping  her  cold,  impassive  hand. 

"Dear  Miss  Bellows — Edith!  How 
are  you?  Were  you  going  to  take  the 
train.  You  look  ill.  Can  I  be  of 
any  service  to  you?" 

"No,  no,  I  am  well.  I  am  only  out 
for  a  morning  ride  to  cure  a  slight 
headache,"  she  said,  smiling  slightly. 
"But  you  were  going  on  this  train, 
and  must  not  miss  it.  Was  that  the 
warning  bell?" 

"Yes,  but  I  am  not  going  on  now. 
Wouldn't  a  carriage  ride  be  a  good  pre- 
scription for  a  headache?" 

He  spoke  lightly,  but  his  face  was 
pale,  and  his  lips  drawn  into  an  em- 
barrassed smile. 

"No,  I  must  go  back  now  to  my 
father  and  friends." 

Mr.  Hawk  winced  as  though  stung 
v/ith  a  lash.  "Pardon  me;  I  would 
not  intrude — but  it  was  such  a  relief 
to  see  you.  I  called  yesterday  at  your 
home.  Edith,  what  is  my  offense? 
Let  me  atone,  and  then  be  my  friend 
again.  I  must  be  a  week-kneed  minis- 
ter, Edith,  for  I  have  felt  the  very 
foundations  of  my  chosen  life-work 
breaking  up  since  you  dismissed  me 
last  Saturday  night.  Your  counsel  and 
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encouragement  seem  to  have  been  its 
corner  stone,  for  with  that  withdrawn, 
my  world  is  in  chaos." 

He  had  taken  her  arm,  and  they 
walked  down  the  path  that  skirted  the 
railroad  track  going  north,  but  neither 
was  conscious  of  their  going.  "I 
wrote  to  you,  but  you  came  here  be- 
fore the  letter  could  be  delivered  to 
you.  I  think  you  would  have  been  at 
least  kind  in  your  reply,  Edith,  if  you 
had  read  the  letter,  even  though  you 
hold  me  to  be  too  weak  to  be  worthy 
of  your  friendship  longer." 

"Don't,"  she  cried,  with  a  movement 
of  protest.  "I  have  always  been  flat- 
tered and  gratified  by  your  friendship. 

I  wrote,  too You  didn't  get  it,  of 

course.  I " 

"Well,  Edith,  what  did  you  say  to 
me?" 

"I  said,"  she  began  f alter ingly,  stop- 
ping in  their  walk  and  moving  a  little 
way  from  him,  "I  said  that  you  were 
never  to  come  to  see  me  and  not  ever 
to — that  your  offer  of  marriage  was  an 
offense  and  a  mockery."  She  was 
trembling  violently  now,  but  waved 
him  back  as  he  again  moved  toward 
her. 

"Take  my  arm,  Miss  Bellows,"  he 
said,  quietly.  "I  will  put  you  on  the 
next  car." 

Again  her  quick,  angry  pride  gath- 
ered, but  it  passed  as  quickly,  and  she 
stood  with  blanched  face  and  tear- 
filled  eyes,  helpless  and  pity-compell- 
ing. 

"Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  a  mockery  and 
an  impertinence  to  offer  my  inverte- 
brate self  to  you,  but  it  is  the  best  of 
me  that  appreciates  and  loves  you; 
so,  I  beg  of  you.  don't  feel  too  much 
degraded." 

"Oh,  hush,  hush!"  Her  heart  was 
wrung  by  his  self-accusing.  "I  was 
goaded  to  that  by  the  thought  that 
you  could  remind  me  of  my  hateful 
deformity  by  proposing  what  it  makes 
impossible.  I  am  hatefully  proud," 
she  exclaimed.  "I  have  wanted  all  my 
friends — Oh,  I  have  wanted  impossi- 
ble things  of  them." 

"Yes,"  he  interrupted,  "you  have, 
if  you  have  expected  me  to  recognize 


that  there  is  any  barrier  on  your  side 
to  our  marriage." 

"Wait!"  Edith  broke  in.  "I  must 
tell  you  how  absurdly,  how  monumen- 
tally proud  I  have  been.  As  my  friends 
were  married,  one  by  one,  or  had  lov- 
ers, I  pretended  to  myself  that  my 
crooked  form  was  a  distinction  that 
lifted  me  above  the  common  lot  of 
girls — that  I  was  destined  to  form 
only  ideally  friendly  relations  with 
men,  and  I  consoled  myself  in  those 
proud  vagaries."  Edith  suddenly 
checked  herself.  "Oh,"  she  said,  her 
face  burning,  "I  couldn't  have  re- 
vealed myself  in  a  more  ridiculous 
Mght  than  I  have." 

The  minister  was  about  to  speak, 
but  she  intercepted  his  words. 

"There  is  no  blame  on  your  part.  I 
have  behaved  badly.  It  will  be  a  bit- 
ter memory.  Forgive  me  and  say 
good-bye.  There's  my  car;  my  friends 
will  be  mystified  if  I  am  not  with  them 
at  breakfast." 

"Your  friends  have  a  telephone,  I 
imagine.  You  shall  breakfast  with 
me,  when  you  have  put  them  at  rest 
about  yourself.  Edith!"  he  entreated, 
as  she  made  a  negative  gesture,  "do 
not  refuse  me  this  favor.  Will  you  not 
give  me  one  hour  for  the  sake  of  the 
many  pleasant  hours  in  the  past?  I 
want  to  ask  your  father  to  meet  us  in 
half  an  hour.  I  wish  to  take  leave  of 
him,  since  you  forbid  me  to  visit  you 
again." 

She  went  in  silence  with  him  to  the 
dining  room  of  a  nearby  hotel. 

"Give  us  a  table  for  three,  apart," 
he  said  to  the  head  waiter.  He  ordered 
breakfast  for  both,  only  asking  Edith 
whether  she  would  have  tea  or  coffee. 
Mr.  Hawk  kept  talking,  in  a  light,  in- 
consequential vein,  of  the  news  in  the 
morning  dailies,  watching  wistfully 
Edith's  pale,  sympathetic  face.  After 
a  few  minutes  an  amused  light  crept 
into  it. 

"What  is  it?"  her  companion  asked. 

"You  used "  she  began,  then  col- 
ored a  little  and  stopped. 

"Go  on,"  he  challenged,  with  an  en- 
couraging smile.  "You  would  remind 
me  that  I  used  to  practice  sermonizing 
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on  you."  Then  eagerly,  as  if  he  feared 
she  was  withdrawing  her  interest  and 
sympathy  again:  "What  metier  does 
my  present  style  of  disquisition  sug- 
gest to  you?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  mean  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  a  metier  in  it." 

"Then  I  must  do  better,  for  I  want 
to  be  adopted  on  first  trial  as  a  full 
degreed  member  into  the  ranks  of 
journalism.  Do  you  think  there  is 
hope  for  me?" 

"Hope,"  she  said,  with  something 
of  her  old-time  interest  and  warmth; 
"there  is  assured  success.  But  will 
you  leave  the  ministry?" 

"Yes,  I  shall  no  longer  dare  to  fill 
the  office  of  minister  till  I  can  rise 
superior  to  all  that  touches  my  earthly 
estate — until  I  can  bring  at  will  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  consonance 
with  the  office  of  spiritual  teacher  and 
inspirer.  Yesterday's  experience 
was  a  mental  misery  and  a  moral 
shame  to  me."  His  eyes  darkened 
with  the  pain  they  expressed.  Edith 
flushed  painfully.  She  was  compas- 
sionating him  in  that  unhappy  hour. 

"My  enthusiasm,  my  motive  for  the 
work,  were  gone.  I  could  not  com- 
mand a  single  heartfelt  sentiment  that 
was  not  morbidly  mixed  with  my  own 
personal  troubles."  He  was  silent  for 
some  minutes. 

"You  go  from  Dayton  at  once?" 
queried  Edith. 

"Yes,  if  I  can  get  Blake  to  take  my 
place  till  the  end  of  the  year.  I  shall 
then  in  any  event  resign  finally." 

A  depressing  sense  of  the  loneli- 
ness— the  impossibility  of  life  in  Day- 


ton for  her,  after  this,  came  over 
Edith.  Her  face  grayed,  and  her  eyes 
dropped  to  hide  their  pain  from  him. 

"I  suppose  I  had  no  right  to  become 
a  minister.  A  man  is  no  stronger  than 
his  strongest  point,  it  seems." 

"But  if  you  give  up  the  work  be- 
cause it  is  exacting — demands  much — 
you  cheat  yourself  of  the  chance  and 
the  stimulus  to  strengthen  the  weakest 
point  in  your  armor,  don't  you  ?" 

"Oh,  of  course,"  he  said,  with  a 
trace  of  impatience  in  his  voice,  "but 
I  am  not  willing  to  get  my  strength  at 
such  cost  to  others.  I  cannot  simulate 
a  religious  mood,  and  what  is  a  church 
service  without  it.  My  ideals  never 
fail  me,  but  my  courage  and  enthus- 
iasm. I  haven't  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of  stamina,  you  see.  I  may  preach 
again,  sometime,"  he  went  on  sadly, 
"but  not  until  I  can  stand  alone,  in- 
dependent of  the  prop  of  human  appro- 
bation and  love." 

"You  will  be  a  monster,  then,"  she 
averred. 

"Or  a  saint,"  was  the  minister's  re- 
joinder. "Ah,  here  is  your  father." 

Just  then  the  Judge  was  delayed  by 
the  greeting  of  friends  at  one  of  the 
tables,  and  Mr.  Hawk  leaned  forward, 
compelling  Edith  to  look  into  his  eyes. 

"Edith,  I  am  miserably  weak,  but 
you  have  professed  some  faith  in  me, 
and  dear,  your  pride  is  wicked.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  indulge  it  further. 
Don't  you  see  that?  Say  it's  to  be  au 
revoir,  Edith,  not  good-bye." 

"Au  revoir."  The  answer  came 
faintly,  just  as  the  Judge  came  to  their 
table. 


CHANGE    OF    SEASON 

BY    MAKIAN    TAYL.OR 

Soft,  fragrant  air,  blue  sky  above — 

A  perfect  summer's  day — 
The  birds  all  whispering  of  Love 

Until  you  said  me  "Nay!" 

Now  anguish,  shrouding  sun  and  flowers, 
Makes  life  a  winter's  night, 

Where  ghosts  of  mem'ry  haunt  the  hours 
Since  I  have  lost  Love's  light. 


THE    DAY    OF    JUDGMENT 


BY     KDITII     NICOLL,     ELLISON 


THERE  WERE  four  of  us  in 
the  shanty  at  the  claim's 
mouth — Brett,  Sorga  and 
Handsome  Jim,  and  myself. 
Sorga  I  had  known  since  she  was  a 
child,  long  before  her  marriage  to  Jim, 
and  we  all  went  gold  seeking  together 
a  year  or  so  after  she  decided  to  be- 
come his  wife.  Ere  the  snow  fell,  we 
had  gold  enough  to  last  us  the  winter 
through,  and  we  were  prepared  to 
start  for  the  city  on  the  morrow — 
enough  gold,  also,  to  bring  us  back  in 
the  spring  with  machinery  and  all  that 
#as  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  rich  claim. 

It  was  evening,  and  I  stood  alone  on 
the  mountain's  rim,  gazing  and  dream- 
ing. That  I  was  a  solitary,  middle- 
aged  man,  who  loved  but  one  woman 
and  she  lost  to  me,  mattered  little,  in 
dreams.  Before  me  the  clouds  swam 
straight  as  a  shoal  of  mackerel  in  the 
sea  of  the  sky,  and  into  its  silvery 
peace  thrust  itself  the  frowning  finger 
of  the  Island  Peak. 

Not  of  storm  was  I  dreaming  when 
there  broke  upon  my  ear  the  sharp  re- 
ports of  a  double-barreled  gun,  fol- 
lowed by  the  crack  of  a  six-shooter. 
Almost  in  the  moment  I  was  inside 
the  shanty,  my  circling  glance  taking 
in  the  dead  men  and  the  blood,  and 
Sorga,  who  was  strong  and  tall,  grip- 
ping with  fearless  hands  the  murderer 
with  the  smoking  revolver.  I  fell  upon 
him,  tearing  the  gun  from  his  grasp, 
beat  him  upon  the  head  with  it  until 
he  lay  as  the  dead  lay. 

"It  was  the  gold,"  she  said,  drawing 
quick  breaths,  without  tears  or  falter- 
ing. "Pat,"  touching  the  murderer 
with  her  foot,  "killed  Jim  and  Brett  as 
they  sat  smoking,  and  all  quarreling, 
as  they  have  done  since  we  found 


gold.  If  he  could  have  killed  me  he 
would,  and  you,  too,  and  have  fled 
with  the  gold  before  the  coming  of 
the  snow.  Now  the  snow  shall  cover 
him." 

I  stooped  and  peered  into  his  face. 

"He  is  not  dead." 

"No  matter.  The  snow  shall  cover 
him." 

To  her  words  I  paid  small  heed.  She 
was  a  woman,  and  though  her  husband 
was  unworthy  of  her,  he  was  her  hus- 
band, and  she  had  just  seen  him  butch- 
ered under  her  eyes.  I  took  twenty 
feet  of  hair  rope  and  tied  Pat  where 
he  lay.  Then  she  and  I  washed  the 
wounds  of  the  dead  and  stretched 
their  limbs  for  the  long  sleep,  after- 
ward carrying  the  unconscious  man  in- 
to the  bunk  house  and  leaving  him 
there,  dead  or  alive  I  cared  not,  for  my 
heart  was  hot  and  burning  in  my 
breast.  This  done,  Sorga  still  helping 
me  and  silent  still — the  blue  flame  in 
her  eyes  that  once  before,  in  her  child- 
hood, I  had  seen  when  a  boy  had  hurt 
her  little  dog — we  rolled  each  man  in 
his  blanket  and  carried  him  to  the 
mountainside,  and  whilst  she  held  the 
lantern,  I  scooped  out  the  loose  shale 
and  buried  our  comrades;  but  the 
thought  clung  steadfastly  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Sorga  and  the  boy  and  the  little 
dog,  and  what  she  had,  justly,  done 
to  the  boy. 

She  went  into  the  inner  room,  her's 
and  Jim's,  and  left  me  to  cook  supper; 
she  told  me  through  the  closed  door 
she  wanted  none.  Neither  did  I,  but 
I  ate,  thinking  of  the  morrow. 

At  length  I  slept,  but  woke  from 
blood-streaked  tossings,  miscalled 
sleep,  to  see  a  light  in  the  bunk-house. 
Seizing  my  six-shooter,  and  still 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  boy 
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and  the  dog,  I  stepped  through  the 
open  door,  and  there,  beside  the  black 
murderer,  kneeled  Sorga,  bathing  and 
binding  his  wounds,  her  face  white 
and  stern  as  is  that  of  the  Avenging 
Angel  in  the  pictures.  Astounded,  I 
said  no  word  until  she  lifted  a  cup  of 
soup  from  the  floor  and  gave  him  to 
drink. 

"Sorga!"  And  my  voice  sounded 
harsh  in  my  ears.  "Let  the  brute 
lie!" 

"He  is  a  man,"  she  said,  her  fingers 
proceeding  with  their  ministering 
work. 

Then  I  knew  that  to  say  more  were 
vain,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
in  that  hour  touch  the  murderer  with 
kind  intent.  But  Sorga — what  of  her  ? 

I  returned  to  the  kitchen  and  sat 
down  by  the  stove  and  waited.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  reticent  Norwegian 
nature,  and  with  the  fire  beneath  its 
snow,  I  marveled  more  and  more.  She 
had  done  to  that  boy  what  he  had 
done  to  her  dog,  meting  out  justice  re- 
lentlessly; no  one  had  dared  to  inter- 
fere with  the  strong  and  fearless  child, 
and  ever  after  that  the  boy  worshiped 
her  abjectly.  When  the  flame  in  her 
blue  eyes  kindled,  as  it  had  done 
awhile  back,  I  thought  not  only  of  the 
boy  but  of  the  "terrible  Norsemen"  of 
history,  before  whom  kings  and  popes 
trembled — golden  haired  vikings, 
whose  lineal  descendant  she  was, 
standing  erect  on  the  prows  of  their 
leaping  vessels,  bent  on  vengeance  or 
destruction.  Yet  Sorga,  but  for  that 
one  incident  of  her  childhood,  had 
been  generally  accounted  a  lovely,  gen- 
tle girl.  What  if  I  knew  better? 

In  the  morning  the  sky  was  gray, 
and  the  burros,  to  whom  we  had  given 
no  heed  that  night,  were  gone;  with 
the  uncanny  wisdom  of  the  dull,  they 
must  have  scented  the  coming  snow, 
and  so  trotted  off  down  into  the  dis- 
tant valley  beyond  the  Island  Peak. 
Sorga  and  I  were  helpless  and  alone. 

We  took  counsel  together,  the  snow 
beginning  to  fall,  and  growing  hour 
by  hour  deeper  in  the  canyon.  With- 
out the  burros  we  could  not  move,  but 
we  had  an  abundance  of  flour,  bacon 


and  coffee  for  two,  and  game,  of 
course,  for  the  shooting. 

When  Sorga  turned  from  me  to 
weep,  passionately,  yet  quietly,  after 
the  manner  of  her  kind,  not  only  did 
I  wonder  more,  but  for  the  hundredth 
time  yearned  to  do  what  I  had  never 
done  since  she  was  a  tiny  girl — take 
her  in  my  arms  and  kiss  her  till  my 
sore  heart  was  healed.  Instead,  I 
waited  for  the  natural  lulling  of  the 
storm  within,  whilst  without  it  waxed 
ever  more  furious.  Finally  I  spoke, 
very  gently. 

"But  you  did  not  love  him  any 
longer,  Sorga?" 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
She  had  ceased  to  weep,  though  her 
shoulders  still  heaved.  I  went  on 
stumblingly,  as  unskilled  men  do,  try- 
ing to  cheer  a  woman  and  not  knowing 
how.  Presently  she  turned  to  me: 

"He  was  my  husband!"  she  cried. 
"I  loved  him  once.  Why?  Ah,  that 
I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  did!"  Then 
with  bitterness,  "Was  I  the  only  one? 
No!"  Abruptly  she  drew  a  crumpled 
scrap  of  paper  from  her  apron  pocket 
and  held  it  so  that  I  might  read,  add- 
ing with  a  pathos  and  simplicity  im- 
possible to  reproduce :  "I  did  not  know 
till  now  that  he  was  so  bad." 

To  me,  the  commonplace  words 
sounded  like  a  dirge  over  the  grave  of 
the  past;  but  then  my  mates  dubbed 
me  The  Poet,  though,  alas  for  me,  I 
am  no  poet. 

The  full  extent  of  Jim's  treachery 
was  revealed  in  this  scrawled  note, 
hidden  "in  the  same  old  place"  for 
Pat  to  find,  and  in  which  Pat  was  re- 
proached for  "getting  cold  feet," — 
hesitating  about  making  away  with 
Brett  and  myself.  Then,  whilst  I  was 
dreaming  on  the  mountain's  verge,  a 
fierce  dispute  broke  loose,  and  like  a 
madman,  Pat  shot  right  and  left.  Hav- 
ing read,  and  at  a  sign  from  Sorga,  I 
locked  the  paper  away  in  the  common 
desk. 

Day  by  day  she  cared  for  the  mur- 
derer, and  as  his  wounds  healed,  our 
difficulties  grew  more  pressing.  We 
dared  not  leave  him  for  long,  even 
bound  as  he  was,  so  great  was  his  size 
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and  strength,  and  also  his  ingenuity; 
at  night  we  took  turns  guarding  him, 
and  whenever  the  skies  were  not  fall- 
ing on  us,  loosed  the  rope  around  his 
legs,  and  between  us  walked  him  back 
and  forth  on  the  wind-swept  mountain- 
top.  But  the  sleepless  dread  that 
somehow  he  might  escape  us  and  do 
awful  mischief  wore  on  us,  and  Sorga's 
eyes  often  rested  anxiously  on  my  face 
when  she  believed  I  did  not  notice. 
Something  was  working  in  that  deep 
brain  and  heart  of  hers,  though  what 
I  was  far  from  guessing.  As  time  went 
on,  our  prisoner  wearied  even  as  we 
did,  and  more  than  once  pleaded  with 
me  to  shoot  him  and  end  his  misery. 
But  that  could  not  be  thought  of;  he 
was  a  murderer,  and  the  law  must  deal 
with  him  if  we  could  hold  out  till  the 
melting  of  the  snow. 

It  remained  with  the  woman  to  find 
a  way,  and  she  found  it.  There  came 
two  whole  days  during  which  she  acted 
as  one  dumb.  This  was  unendurable, 
so  as  she  crossed  the  kitchen  from 
the  inner  room  in  the  morning  early, 
I  shut  the  door  of  the  bunk-house 
sharply,  and  cried: 

"Sorga,  is  your  heart  dead  or  alive  ?" 

I  spoke  as  a  fool,  without  under- 
standing, for  when  her  face  was  white 
as  the  snow  upon  the  Island  Peak 
and  her  eyes  still  and  threatening  as 
the  sea  beneath  a  thunder  cloud,  then 
something  must  be  said  or  done. 

"The  day  of  judgment  has  come." 

Fearing,  I  waited  for  more,  but  she 
continuing  silent,  I  begged  to  be  told 
her  meaning;  and  she  opened  her  mind 
fully,  concluding  thus: 

"Think  over  what  I  have  said,  but 
let  the  thing  be  done  to-day." 

So  that  day  it  was  done;  it  was  she 
who  led,  not  I. 

Taking  the  worn  Bible  from  which 
she  never  parted,  she  handed  it  to  our 
prisoner. 

"You  are  on  trial  for  your  life,"  she 
announced  calmly.  "It  must  be  you  or 
us,  and  you  are  the  guilty  one.  De- 
fend yourself  if  you  can,  but  swear  on 
the  Book  that  you  will  speak  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  God  help- 
ing you." 


Amazed,  he  obeyed.  She  questioned 
him  as  to  his  crime,  and  he  confessed 
that  the  plot  had  been  his  own,  but 
that  later  he  had  taken  Jim  into  his 
confidence,  selecting  him  as  the  only 
one  likely  to  abet  his  villainy. 

At  these  words,  a  spasm  wrung 
Sorga's  white  face,  though  she  stood 
straight  and  still.  The  prisoner  fur- 
ther claimed  that  I  had  shown  him 
special  kindness,  and  he  desired  to 
spare  me,  merely  holding  me  bound, 
but  to  this  Jim  would  not  agree ;  there- 
fore the  two  villains  fell  out.  The 
rest  we  already  knew,  so  Sorga  wrote 
every  word  of  the  confession  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  putting  the  pen 
between  his  fingers,  commanded  the 
murderer  to  sign  his  name — which  he 
did.  This  over,  she  and  I  withdrew 
to  the  kitchen,  there  to  consult  in  low 
tones.  What  she  had  affirmed  was 
true;  we  two  alone  could  not  guard  a 
desperate  man,  week  after  week,  until 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  Some  way  he 
might  get  free,  or  one  of  us  might  fall 
sick  and  die,  and  then  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  the  other?  I  looked  at 
Sorga,  shuddered,  and  yielded. 

And  whilst  we  talked  thus,  the  man 
on  trial  for  his  life  cowered  in  his 
bunk;  for  by  this  time  he  knew  the 
woman,  and  that  she  was  the  sterner 
spirit  of  the  two.  Winding  her  little 
black  silk  apron  around  her  golden 
head,  she  advanced  toward  him,  and 
with  steady  voice  announced  the  death 
sentence  for  the  murder  of  our  com- 
panions. No  judge  could  have  been 
calmer.  Three  days  only  did  she  give 
him,  three  dreadful  days  in  which, 
though  the  snow  stayed  its  hand,  the 
sun  veiled  its  face.  To  me  it  was  as 
if  Nature  held  her  breath,  so  strange 
and  unrelenting,  yet  withal  so  appar- 
ently just,  was  the  deed  we  had  re- 
solved upon.  And  in  calmness  we  pre- 
pared to  do  justice. 

At  first  our  prisoner  struggled 
fiercely,  for  love  of  life  prevails,  how- 
ever miserable  the  lot,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  more  than  once 
begged  me  to  shoot  him.  But  as  he 
looked  death  closer  in  the  eye  a  change 
came  over  him;  and  perceiving  this, 
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she  also  changed,  and  melted  into  wo- 
man— all  woman,  as  I  knew  she  could 
be.  Had  he  been  her  brother,  she 
could  not  have  ministered  to  him  more 
tenderly,  praying  with  him,  and  lead- 
ing him  gently  toward  his  end — the 
sinner  that  repenteth,  looking  to  a  piti- 
ful God  for  mercy.  She  wrote  letters 
for  him,  which  confessed  his  crime 
and  arranged  for  the  disposal  of  his 
effects  and  his  just  share  of  the  gold. 
Surely,  I  thought,  as  I  watched  and 
listened,  no  more  singular  fate  had 
ever  befallen  a  man. 

The  day  and  the  hour  arrived.  I 
had  done  my  part,  and  when  we  led 
him  out  for  the  last  time  the  plank 
upon  the  trestles  was  ready  for  his 
feet,  and  from  the  limb  of  a  tree  over- 
head swung  a  hair  rope.  Gently  she 
covered  his  eyes  with  her  own  hand- 
kerchief, and  I  helped  him  on  the 
plank,  she  turning  her  back  while  I 
arranged  the  noose. 

Then  sweet  and  clear  in  the  awful 


silence  of  the  mountain  top  her  voice 
rang  out  as  the  church  bells  of  our  sea- 
shore home,  calling  us  through  the 
hush  of  evening  in  which  we  had  not 
known  the  lust  for  gold:  "Out  of  the 
deep  have  I  called  unto  Thee,  0  Lord; 
Lord,  hear  my  voice.  If  Thou,  Lord, 
wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss,  0  Lord,  who  may  abide  it? 
Trust  in  the  Lord!" 

The  clear  voice  broke,  failed,  and 
I  sprang  forward  just  in  time  to  catch 
her  in  my  arms.  She  had  fainted. 

And  as  I  held  her  close,  forgetful  of 
our  prisoner,  there  came  to  my  ear 
what  had  already  come  to  hers — shouts 
to  which  I  replied  as  best  I  might;  and 
soon  the  rescue  party,  headed  by  the 
sheriff,  which  had  started  out  to  look 
for  us  when  our  burros  drifted  into  the 
valley,  scampered  with  mules  and 
packs  over  the  rocks  to  where  we  three 
stood,  I  holding  Sorga  against  my 
breast — as  to  this  hour  I  hold  her  when 
it  is  my  will,  which  is  also  hers. 


AN  OLD  LETTER  AND  A  FADED  ROSE 


BY    CHARLES    HENRY    CHESLEY 


Rare  dreamlands  flecked  with  ancient  rose, 

Where  bowers  loom  to  view! 
You  wrote :  "This  blossom  I  enclose 

To  bear  my  kiss  to  you." 

The  faded  words  I  read  to-day 

And  think  of  misty  vears, 
Your  love  the  beacon  for  my  way: 

"This  flower  helps  and  cheers." 

Together  we  have  drunk  the  rue 

And  learned  the  nobler  part, 
Till  well  I  know  your  words  are  true : 

"This  rosebud  is  my  heart." 


THE    GARDEN    BY    THE    WATER 


BY    RONALD    TEMPLE 


"/ram  indeed  is  gone  with  all  its  Rose, 
And  Jamshyd's  sev'n-ring'd  Cup  where 

no  one  knows; 
But  still  the   Vine  her  ancient  Ruby 

yields, 

And  still  a    Garden    by    the    Water 
blows. 
— Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 


A 


S  A  MORALE  it  is  probably 
very  much  better  forgotten 
than  remembered,  nor  can  it 
be  said  to  particularly  adorn 
any  tale ;  yet  it  seems  to  deserve  some 
consideration  as  the  swan-song  of  an 
old  story-teller  in  the  ruins  of  a  garden 
on  the  Mukojima  bank  of  the  Sumida 
river,  which — as  all  the  world  knows 
— flows  through  the  goodly  city  of  To- 
kio,  once  sacred  Yedo. 

Of  this  old  hanashika,  or  story- 
teller, none  appear  to  know  aught;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  been  touched 
by  the  gods  to  a  blindness  of  all  but 
the  one  memory.  He  squats  in  the 
garden  daily,  year  in  and  year  out,  be- 
fore a  mound  by  which  are  at  times  a 
few  poorly  flowered  lavender  iris — 
obviously  tended  by  his  hands — and 
on  which  is  an  ihai  (a  small  shrine)  lit 
by  a  tiny  lamp,  telling  always  this 
tale,  and  this  tale  only,  for  the  few 
chance  sen  to  keep  the  little  shrine 

lamp  ever  burning. 

*  *  *  * 

That  spring  the  lavender  iris  flow- 
ered for  the  Lady  Nouye-ko  for  the 
first  time  in  seven  long,  weary  years — 
since  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  To- 
kugawa,  and  the  consequent  stripping 
of  her  husband  Kira  Otsu-No-Kami,  a 
Shogunate  partisan,  of  his  daimioate. 

Close  by  the  Cherry  Avenue,  Muko- 
jima, and  overlooking  the  waters  of 
the  dark  Sumida,  was  his  besso,  Ay- 


ame — the  villa  of  iris — his  Yedo  resi- 
dence. For  many  a  century  had  his 
acres  burst  with  rich  padi  fields  from 
the  shores  of  Biwa-ko,  the  "Guitar 
lake,"  almost  to  Kioto,  the  court  of 
the  exiled  Mikados.  Then  came  the 
downfall  of  the  Shogunate,  and  with 
the  Mikado's  restoration  to  the  actual 
throne,  Kira  Otsu — once  a  Daimio  of 
so  vast  a  territory,  and  a  counselor  on 
the  bakafu  of  the  Shogun — found  him- 
self beggared  overnight  of  all  but  the 
little  city  dower-house.  Seven  years 
passed,  and  with  them  he  changed 
from  a  gallant  young  Samurai  to  a 
morose,  moody  man,  and  albeit  but  a 
scant  eight-and-thirty  years  of  age,  one 
wrapped  in  an  isolation  whose  only 
portals  were  barred  by  Misery  and 
Melancholy;  a  sour  companion  to  any 
whose  ill-lot  brought  them  into  contact 
with  him.  On  one,  naturally,  fell  the 
full  vent  of  his  bitterness,  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Nouye-ko. 

Wedded  when  a  bare  sixteen  years 
of  age,  she  was  still  as  dainty  as  her 
birth-flower,  the  iris,  though  now 
fragile  with  the  sorrow  of  her  wife- 
hood.  Love,  once  to  her  so  all-em- 
bracing, was  now  but  as  sad  as  a  cob- 
web stretching  across  the  places  that 
bad  been.  Love  that  had  once  been 
wont  to  bring  her  by  the  hand  of  her 
husband  a  rare  lavender  bud  each 
morning  of  the  iris  month,  was  now 
as  withered  as  the  pressed  stalks  of 
those  same  flowers  preserved  so  jeal- 
ously in  her  ko-tansu.  Love  that  had 
once  sung  to  her  in  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale,  had  now,  she  feared, 
flighted  to  some  other  copse.  In  all 
this,  however,  she  did  her  husband  an 
injustice,  for  love  was  furthest  of  all 
from  his  brooding  thoughts.  Many  iris 
months  came  and  went  in  those  seven 
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years  following  the  Restoration,  yet 
no  iris  came  to  Nouye-ko  by  the  hands 
of  the  morose  Kira  Otsu,  once  No- 
Kami. 

At  last  closed  Shigatsu,  the  fourth 
month,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  era 
Meljiy  and  the  last  of  the  cherry  petals 
were  washed  away  by  the  waters  of 
the  dark  Sumida.  Mokojima  was 
deserted,  mostly,  of  all  but  its  resi- 
dents, for  the  iris  were  commencing 
to  unfold  at  Horikiri.  Lady  Nuoye- 
ko  arose  with  the  early  light  from  her 
futon,  and  sliding  the  shoji  of  her  bed 
apartment,  inhaled  the  sweet  morning 
air.  To-morrrow  would  be  her  birth- 
day, and,  dearer  still,  the  day  that 
was  once  the  harbinger  of  her  love 
tokens.  A  long  time  she  gazed  wist- 
fully in  the  direction  of  the  faraway 
iris  park;  then  with  a  sigh  she  turned 
back  into  the  room,  and  prepared  to 
complete  her  toilet.  This  done,  she 
crossed  to  her  ko-tansu,  and,  opening 
one  of  its  drawers,  took  therefrom 
three  withered  iris  stalks,  year  marks 
of  the  three  years  of  joy  preceding  the 
seven  years  of  waste  and  neglect. 
Nearby,  the  ko-tansu  was  the  wall  re- 
cess, the  toko-no-ma,  with  its  suma- 
bachi  for  flowers  (now  empty),  under 
the  little  kakemono  depicting  a  flight 
of  doves.  She  knelt  before  the  flower- 
dish,  and,  placing  the  dead  iris  stalks 
in  it,  made  her  daily  prayer  for  the 
return  of  her  husband's  love. 

"0  ye  in  the  Meido-land,"  prayed 
the  Lady  Nouye-ko,  simply,  "open  the 
book  of  my  husband's  heart  to  me, 
that  my  name  may  again  be  enscrolled 
therein." 

'"What  is  in  the  Book  is  in  the  Heart 
— but  neither  thou  nor  I  hast  conceived 
it,"  said  a  deep  voice,  as  though  in 
answer  to  the  prayer. 

She  started,  and  perceived  a 
stranger,  a  man,  squatting  quietly  just 
without  the  lintel  of  her  open  shoji. 
He  was  young  and  comely,  but  some- 
thing in  his  mien  seemed  to  rob  his 
presence  there  of  anything  savoring 
of  impertinent  intrusion.  His  garb, 
she  noted  idly,  was  that  of  an  errant 
minstrel,  huge  basket-shaped  hat  de- 
scending almost  to  hide  his  features; 


coarse,  thick-stuff  kimono,  and  high 
geta.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  flute. 

"Thou  art  a  Buddhist,  father?"  she 
asked. 

"I  am  a  minstrel-priest  of  a  greater 
than  Buddha,  my  daughter,"  he  re- 
plied. "Fear  not." 

"Of  a  greater  than  Buddha!"  she  ex- 
claimed in  horrified  accents.  "How 
can  that  be  ?" 

The  minstrel-priest  raised  his  head 
reverently. 

"Hast  ever  heard  of  one  called 
Christ,  my  child?"  he  asked. 

"Nay,"  she  replied.  "Stay,  though, 
father:  is  there  not  some  such  sect 
brought  by  the  'Foreigners'  to  Nip- 
pon?" 

"He  was  always  in  Nippon,"  an- 
swered the  minstrel-priest;  "but  in  our 
blindness  we  failed  to  see  Him." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then, 
like  one  in  an  incurable  ailment  anx- 
ious for  some  new  remedy: 

"Could  He  help  me,  think  you, 
father?"  she  queried. 

"Assuredly,  would'st  thou  but  let 
Him,"  replied  the  minstrel-priest,  in 
tones  of  the  deepest  conviction. 

Again  she  reflected  a  moment. 

"In  how  is  He  greater  than  Buddha, 
father?"  she  inquired,  at  last. 

"In  love  and  charity,  my  daughter," 
answered  the  deep  tones.  "And  with 
these  cometh  utter  faith,  without  which 
naught  may  be  worked.  Thus  is  He 
whom  I  worship  and  believe  in.  He 
may  help  thee,  too,  my  daughter.  Thou 
art  in  sore  trouble,  I  perceive.  Hath 
Buddha  an  answer  to  thy  prayers  ?  If 
thou  can'st  but  have  utter  faith,  where 
Buddha  hath  failed,  there  may  Christ 
prevail." 

"But  I  must  first  believe  in  Him?" 

"Implicitly,  my  daughter." 

She  arose  and  led  her  visitor  to  the 
toko-no-ma. 

"I  believe  that  if  yon  flowers  may 
bloom  again  the  love  that  he  once  bore 
me  shall  return,"  said  she.  "Teach  me 
of  this  Christ  of  thine  that  I  may  be- 
lieve in  His  power  to  give  my  flowers 
life." 

"Even  as  He  brought  the  widow's 
son  to  life  again  with  the  breath  of  His 
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nostrils,"  affirmed  the  minstrel-priest. 
"Sit  by  me,  my  daughter,  that  I  may 

tell  thee  of  Him." 

*  *  *  * 

On  a  dias  within  his  room  knelt  Kira 
Otsu,  the  morose.  The  open  shoji 
gave  out  on  his  now  neglected  garden, 
and  through  this,  the  waning  evening 
sun  struck  to  touch  the  enclosing 
fusima.  with  their  hand-painted  cherry 
petals  falling  among  a  swarm  of  lav- 
ender-and-gold  butterflies,  a  blood- 
red,  staining  an  exquisitely  chased 
sword  rack  whereon  reposed  two  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  swordsmith's 
craft.  Lord  Kira  regarded  these  latter 
with  grim  content  they  were  among  the 
last  of  the  great  Muramasa's  art  still 
in  the  possession  of  their  original 
owners,  for  a  recent  governmental  tax 
imposed  on  the  wearing  of  all  such  had 
resulted  in  the  majority  of  instances 
in  their  sale  for  a  few  bu  to  relic 
hunting  aliens.  Thus  effectually  did 
the  Mikado's  government  aim  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  backbone  of  all  pos- 
sible armed  opposition. 

"Steel  forged  by  Nippon's  greatest 
master  sold  to  some  coarse-bred  huck- 
ster for  the  price  of  a  harlot's  love!" 
reflected  Lord  Kira,  bitterly.  "And 
upon  our  sacred  pavements  where  once 
trod  the  wearers  of  those  mighty 
blades,  the  loud-mouthed  'foreigner' 
now  stalks  in  insolence,  unsmitten. 
Farewell,  Nippon,  land  of  the  gods 
that  are  no  more!  May  my  right  hand 
rot  and  wither  if  those  my  swords 
shall  ever  leave  their  scabbards 
again!" 

He  relapsed  into  his  heavy,  scowl- 
ing bitterness,  unnoting  that  the  sun 
had  struck  across  the  Sumida,  and  was 
sunken  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
while  dusk  crept  like  a  gaunt  waif 
through  the  alleys  and  by-ways  of  the 
city.  Unaccountably — yet  not  un- 
naturally— his  mind  wandered  back 
across  the  years  that  had  preceded 
this  accursed  debasement  of  the  house 
of  Kira.  Bitterly  he  recalled  the  mem- 
ory of  his  lost  Lake  Biwa  castle — now 
confiscated  as  a  barracks  for  the  gov- 
ernment troops — and  the  wondrous 
beauties  of  the  lake  itself.  It  was 


from  the  tenshu  of  this  mighty  fort- 
alice  that  he  had  so  often  watched 
the  setting  of  the  sun  behind  Ishi- 
yama;  the  flight  of  the  night-geese  to 
Katata;  and  the  drawing-in  of  the 
fisher  sanpans  from  faraway  Yabase 
to  the  droning  sweep  of  their  sculls 
and  the  intoning  of  the  great  bell  of 
Mediira.  It  was  from  those  same 
ramparts,  too,  that  he  had  so  often 
noted  the  flight  of  the  moon  over  Hiri- 
yama — he  and  Nouye-ko,  his  bride. 
With  a  start,  a  remorseful  recollection 
of  his  long  neglect  struck  him.  What 
had  become  of  her?  He  had  loved 
her.  True,  she  still  resided  beneath 
his  roof — all  miserable  as  it  was — 
but  what  had  become  of  her,  herself? 
The  chill  of  the  evening  air  crept 
through  his  unclosed  shoji  and  gripped 
about  his  soul.  Gods!  if  he  had  lost 
her,  or  if  another  had  taken  his  place ! 
Such  things  had  happened  before. 
Was  he  to  lose  name,  power,  territory 
— and  now  wife,  as  well?  An  unac- 
countable fear  possessed  him.  He 
arose  swiftly  and  crossed  to  the  shoji. 
The  night  was  gathered  in.  A  moon, 
just  arisen,  was  playing  in  and  out 
among  the  shadow-blackened  yose 
and  booths  of  the  Cherry  Avenue  like 
some  great  occult  searchlight,  dim- 
ming the  lanterns  scattered  among  the 
tree-boughs.  Suddenly,  from  the  room 
overhead — the  room  of  his  wife — 
came  voices  indistinctly:  the  voices  of 
a  man  and  a  woman.  A  paroxysm  of 
rage  shook  him.  He  recrossed  the 
room  with  quick  steps,  and  sought  the 
aoartments  above. 


Lady  Nouye-ko  still  knelt  by  the 
sunabachi.  The  stranger  had  de- 
parted, but  her  faith  had  prevailed. 
In  the  vase  before  her  three  irises 
bloomed,  their  petals  unfolded  as 
though  there  were  no  night  to  the  love 
they  bore.  She  fondled  them  tenderly, 
shyly,  murmuring  in  reverent  ecstacy: 

"O  Christ  of  the  World,  I  believe! 
I  believe!" 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  a 
presence.  She  arose,  startled.  Her 
husband  was  gazing  at  the  flowers. 
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Her  heart  bursting  with  joy  at  this 
answer  to  her  prayers,  she  came  to  his 
arms. 

Lord  Kira  tore  his  gaze  from  the 
iris,  and  clasped  her  drooped  head 
fiercely  to  his  heart — when  he  released 
his  grip  the  form  of  his  wife  toppled 
in  a  heap  upon  the  tatami.  With  three 
swift  strides  he  came  to  the  toko-no- 
ma — and  even  as  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  pluck  the  flowered 
irises,  the  proofs  of  his  wife's  infidel- 
ity from  the  vase,  they  withered  and 
died  before  his  very  eyes!  He  fell 
back  a  pace  and  struck  the  palm  of 
his  hand  to  his  brow.  When  he  opened 
his  eyes  again,  the  flowers  were  still 
dead.  Something — a  memory  of  what 
he  recollected  should  be  there — urged 
him  to  the  ko-tansu.  The  drawer 
where  she  had  preserved  his  flowers 
was  empty. 

He  turned  to  her  huddled  form.  If 
only  she  still  lived! 

The  moon  struck  through  the  cross- 
lattice  of  her  shoji,  and  dribbled 


across  the  floor  in  green  patches,  form- 
ing a  cross  on  the  breast  of  the  dead 

woman. 

*  *  *  * 

He  is  an  old  hanashika,  or  actor 
story-teller,  and  sits  ever  in  the  ruins 
of  a  garden  on  the  Mokojima  bank  of 
the  Sumida  river,  which — as  all  the 
world  knows — flows  through  the 
goodly  city,  once  sacred  Yedo.  Of 
him  none  appears  to  know  aught,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  been  touched 
by  the  gods  to  a  blindness  of  all  but 
the  one  memory.  There  he  squats, 
year  in  and  year  out,  before  a  mound 
by  which  are  at  times  a  few  poorly 
flowered  lavender  irises — obviously 
tended  by  his  hands — and  on  which  is 
an  ihai,  lit  by  a  tiny  lamp,  telling  al- 
ways this  tale,  and  this  tale  only,  for 
the  few  chance  sen  to  keep  the  little 
shrine  lamp  ever  burning. 

Curiously,  one  noted  on  closer  in- 
spection that  in  place  of  some  posthu- 
mous name  on  the  ihai  tablet  was  en- 
graven simply  the  form  of  a  cross. 
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BY     I'BNE    MAYOR 


A  sob  of  pain  in  the  wind's  low  moaning; 

A  mist  of  tears  in  the  skies  of  gray; 
While  throbs  my  heart  to  the  soft  intoning 

Of  memory  voices  from  far  away. 

I  see  them  there  in  the  purple  gloaming, 
Those  that  are  mine  by  the  ties  of  kin  ; 

I'm  weary  to-night  of  wide-world  roaming, 
I'm  wanting  a  place  I  can  nestle  in. 

They're  gathered  now  by  the  firelight's  gleaming, 
Dear  faces  turned  to  the  vacant  chair; 

A  thought  of  me  in  their  tender  dreaming, 
A  sigh  for  me  in  their  whispered  prayer. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  the  mists  of  longing, 
Hot  tears  are  blurring  the  vision  bright; 

And  the  sobbing  wail  of  the  wind's  prolonging 
The  cry  of  my  heart  for  HOME  to-night! 
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BY    WINIFRED    McNKII.I, 


THE  BUYER  of  the  turquoise 
mine  has  come  down  from 
Santa  Fe;  he  came  into  the 
post  office  this  morning  to 
see  me.  He's  crazy  mad;  says  it  is 
idiocy  to  tell  him  that  no  one  but  Ca- 
pet knew  where  the  mine  was  located ; 
some  one  else  had  got  to  know."  Senor 
De  Nunez  laughed  sneeringly. 

The  Senorita  Matilde  was  walking 
across  the  square"  court  where  her 
father  had  been  taking  his  siesta  be- 
side the  fountain.  A  tension  in  his 
tone  made  her  stop  and  look  at  him. 

"Gregg  hadn't  gotten  back  across 
the  street  into  the  hotel  until  Amijo 
was  reminding  me  that  he  had  stopped 
me  once  from  paying  that  note  I 
tricked  him  into  makTng.  He's  sus- 
picious of  Gregg  coming  down  here. 
As  he  went  out  he  hissed  at  me 
through  the  delivery  window  that  ten 
days  wasn't  a  long  time  to  wait  for  a 
note  to  expire." 

Matilde  put  her  hands  up  to  her 
face,  pressing  her  fingers  against  her 
temples. 

"He  doesn't  need  to  worry;  if  I  had 
the  money  I  wouldn't  pay  him;  he 
knows  too  much  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
family."  He  shrugged  his  right  shoul- 
der. "Besides,  he's  rich — the  Mexi- 
cans have  all  the  money  down  here, 
and  Amijo  is  the  richest  of  them  all." 

Matilde  stood  staring  at  him.  There 
was  not  a  trace  of  anything  in  the  hard 
Castilian  face  to  which  she  could  ap- 
peal ;  what  he  went  on  to  say  was  not 
a  defense  of  his  decision,  but  a  forti- 
fication. 

"I  know  what  I  am  about  now,  and 
I  knew  what  I  was  about  awhile  ago 
when  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  that 
you  would  marry  him  if  he  would  give 
me  $5,000,  which  I  had  to  have  to  pay 
back  to  the  post-office  funds.  I  knew 


he  loved  you — even  if  he  hadn't  dared 
to  ask  your  hand  in  marriage — even  if 
no  one  else  knew  it,  I  did;  he  jumped 
at  the  chance;  he  gave  me  the  money 
— no  note,  nothing." 

"But  after  he  had  done  that,  you 
tricked  him  into  giving  you  a  note — 
a  chance  to  repay — not  that  you 
wanted  to  release  me  from  having  to 
be  the  alternative  if  the  note  wasn't 
paid" — Matilde  caught  a  sobbing 
breath — "Capet  had  found  the  tur- 
quoise mine  as  he  had  said  he  would 
when  you  sneered  at  him  and  told  him 
he  was  too  poor  to  marry  me.  Now, 
when  he  was  to  be  richer  than  Amijo, 
you  showed  him  the  note,  told  him  that 
you  had  changed  your  mind,  and  upon 
the  day  he  paid  the  note,  could  marry 
me.  And  he  promised,  loathing  that 
he  was  forced  to  accept  such  a  propo- 
sition, and  knowing  that  I  loathed  it; 
but  didn't  he  live  hour  by  hour  until 
the  mine  could  be  turned  over  to  the 
buyer,  and  the  first  payment  made: 
every  cent  of  that  money  was  to  be 
paid  to  you. 

"When  Amijo  found  the  note  had 
been  a  trick — that  I  was  to  marry  Ca- 
pet— he  shot  him.  The  mine  is  lost — 
the  note  he  would  tear  up  if  he  weren't 
under  oath — I  must  marry  him.  Every 
thought  of  him  was  a  horror,  when  you 
first  told  me  I  must  marry  him;  now 
it  is  infinitely  worse." 

"No  one  has  any  reason  even  to  sus- 
pect that  Amijo  shot  Capet — no  one 
has  known  of  any  of  these  dealings 
but  the  four  of  us.  You  are  proud — 
even  if  you  hated  a  husband  you 
would  protect  your  dignity;  I  would 

be  a  fool" her  father  laughed 

heartily.  "Amijo  will  keep  his  mouth 
shut.  Capet  is  dead — no  one  will  ever 
know  what  he  did." 

"But  I  will  always  know."    Matilde 
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went  swiftly  to  him  and  dropped  on 
her  knees.  "I  loved  Capet;  Amijo 
shot  him.  How  could  I  marry  him!" 

"You  are  as  sentimental  as  your 
Frenchman :  one  man  is  as  good  as  an- 
other— if  he  be  rich."  Senor  De 
Nunez  got  up  and  shook  her  off.  "Your 
v/edding  clothes  were  ready.  They 
will  meet  the  approval  of — a  greaser." 

He  was  out  of  the  court  by  the  time 
the  Senorita  stood  up.  She  watched 
him  across  the  narrow  strip  of  grounds 
in  front  of  the  long,  Spanish  house ;  he 
pushed  the  high,  narrow  gate  in  the 
adcbe  wall  far  out,  so  that  she  saw  the 
noon  glare  upon  the  road  as  it 
stretched  both  ways,  down  toward  the 
village  where  he  was  going,  and  back 
toward  the  mountains.  She  felt  as  if 
she  had  been  struck  by  an  unseen 
force,  with  no  power  to  offer  de- 
fense. 

She  went  over  to  the  stone  bench  and 
sat  down  thinking:  Capet  had  loved 
the  type  of  woman  whose  gentleness 
called  forth  the  masculine  instinct  to 
protect.  She  had  been  kept  secluded 
— a  Spanish  girl  whose  capacity  in  life 
was  to  love  and  be  loved;  this — with 
his  old-world  ideas  of  women — was  all 
he  asked;  he  had  only  asked  the  right- 
to  shield  her. 

But  now — alone — she  was  defense- 
less; she  had  not  even  wealth;  her 
beauty  was  her  danger.  At  the  thought 
of  Amijo,  she  threw  her  arms  over  the 
back  of  the  bench.  She  covered  her 
face  in  her  silk  scarf. 

She  was  frightened  into  knowing 
what  was  happening  around  her  by 
some  one  stepping  upon  the  stone 
floor  of  the  court.  She  started  up.  A 
gentleman — an  American — was  stand- 
ing, impatient. 

"I  am  the  Senorita  De  Nunez,"  she 
said,  coldly. 

"My  name  is  Gregg." 

"Have  you  my  father's  permission 
for  this  intrusion?" 

"No,  and  I  do  not  want  him  to  know 
that  I  came." 

Matilde  stepped  to  the  other  side  of 
the  fountain;  then  she  saw  in  a  min- 
ute— by  the  absorbed  intentness  upon 
his  errand,  by  the  way  he  went  imme- 


diately on — that  he  meant  no  discour- 
tesy. 

"I  came  to  speak  with  you  about  the 
turquoise  mine  which  was  purchased 
for  me  by  an  agent  while  I  was  in 
South  Africa  attending  to  some  busi- 
ness interests  there.  I  am  a  mining 
man;  a  contract  of  sale  was  taken  un- 
til I  could  get  back  and  take  posses- 
sion— you  know  this?" 

"Yes,"  said  Matilde.  "What  pos- 
sible need  can  you  have  to  speak  with 
me?"  But  she  was  thinking  how  con- 
centratedly  alert,  resourcefully  strong, 
this  American  man  was.  Then  he  re- 
plied : 

"You  know  we  have  been  stopped 
in  this  deal  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
seems  to  know  where  the  mine  is.  I 
have  exhausted  every  means  of  finding 
out.  It  came  to  me  that  it  was  natural, 
when  perhaps  there  might  be  some 
reason  for  the  owner  keeping  the  loca- 
tion a  secret;  that  you  would  know." 

Matilde  was  stunned  at  what  he  had 
said  and  at  the  obvious  fact  that  he 
had  no  doubt  of  it,  for  he  went  im- 
mediately into  an  explanation  of  his 
necessity  for  her  telling  him. 

"I  am,  in  reality,  only  representing 
what  will  be  a  corporation  of  men  who 
will  operate  this  mine.  I  have  done 
the  work  of  interesting  capital  in  the 
scheme.  The  purchase  price  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison  with 
the  money  to  be  invested;  we  simply 
cannot  think  of  stopping  at  this  stage 
of  the  game.  I  came  down  here  to 
take  possession  just  as  soon  as  the 
location  could  be  revealed  to  me,  and 
the  necessary  proofs  made.  The  $5,000 
to  be  paid  upon  the  mine  being  turned 
over  to  us  I  have  with  me." 

"This  money  was  to  be  paid — in 
gold?"  Matilde  asked,  suddenly, 
amazed  at  herself  as  she  asked.  She 
was  sweeping  aside  every  bit  of  train- 
ing, environment — everything  was  ig- 
nored instantly  but  a  grasping  thought 
that  this  was  the  sum  Capet  had 
planned  for  her  protection. 

"Yes."  The  American  spoke  de- 
cidedly. "My  agent  tells  me  that  the 
owner  was  peculiar — stipulated  gold. 
Just  as  oddly  as  he  insisted  that  he 
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would  not  even  hint  at  the  location  un- 
til the  mine  should  be  actually  turned 
over.  He  would  give  my  agent  only 
specimens,  affidavits  from  the  assay- 
ers,  duplicates  of  the  markings  by 
which  he  staked." 

"Would  this  amount — would  you 
pay  this  amount  to  me  if  I  knew 
where  you  could  find  the  turquoise  ?" 

"Certainly;  we  are  taking  chances 
on  this  in  all  ways.  The  contract  of 
sale  reads  'or  heirs,'  but  we  will  pay 
it  to  any  one." 

"I  do  not  know." 

Matilde  again  wondered  why  she 
had  asked  at  all;  her  asking  the  ques- 
tions— she  realized  in  an  instant — had 
only  been  the  intensity  of  her  hope, 
flaming  up.  It  died  as  quickly. 

He  did  not  believe  her  at  first.  He 
was  angry. 

"By  this  you  cannot  force  me  into 
a  larger  sum." 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  repeated. 

"Does  any  one  know?" 

"No." 

He  was  overwhelmed  with  disap- 
pointment. 

"It  was  the  big  'stake'  of  my  life. 
These  men — besides — will  call  me  the 
fool  that  I  have  been;  any  one  could 
get  rocks  together;  it  has  been  insan- 
ity to  accept  anything,  when  so  much 
is  behind  such  a  deal,  but  the  actual 
getting  right  out  to  where  the  mine 
lay:  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  forced  into  taking  all  the  chances." 

"Monsieur  could  not  take  any  of 
the  chances,"  Matilde  sprang  to  the 
defense.  "He  could  not;  there  were 
reasons;  he  could  not  fail  to  turn  over 
the  mine;  he  could  not  take  the  slight- 
est risk  of  losing— even  the  first  pay- 
ment." 

When  the  rope  ceased  striking 
against  the  adobe  wall,  after  he  had 
gone  through  the  gate,  she  sank  into 
a  despair.  When  her  father  came  at 
dark  in  a  rage  and  told  that  he  had 
been  told  that  Gregg  had  been  here, 
she  scarcely  listened. 

"What  did  he  come  for?" 

"To  ask  if  I  knew  where  the  tur- 
quoise mine  is  located,"  she  replied 
automatically,  listlessly. 


"You  do  not  know,  do  you?"  he 
asked,  looking  at  her  keenly,  suspi- 
ciously. 

"No!" 

Her  subconscious  brain  held  to  the 
thought  suggested  to  her  that  she 
should  know  even  Capet's  secrets;  she 
let  her  thoughts  go  over  and  over  any 
talks,  because  it  gave  her  relief  from 
the  less  harrowing  dwelling  upon  her 
marriage  to  Amijo. 

The  primeval  instinct,  roused  to 
grasp  at  anything  for  self-protection 
when  danger  comes,  made  her  accept 
a  plan  which  promised  but  the  barest 
possibility  of  escape.  She  thought  of 
it  in  the  night,  only  to  realize  that  she 
did  not  even  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can was  in  Certillos.  Probably  he  had 
gone  back  to  Santa  Fe.  Yet  she  hoped 
— waited  for  her  father  to  mention 
the  man's  doings — she  did  not  risk 
asking — and  the  following  day  De 
Nunez  said: 

"Americans  don't  know  when  they 
are  beaten ;  that  Gregg  is  here  still ;  the 
last  day  he  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
mail;  he's  been  over  after  every 
train." 

She  sat  like  a  stone  on  the  bench 
until  he  was  gone,  then  sent  her  In- 
dian maid  to  the  hotel,  after  bribing 
her  to  say  not  a  word  to  any  one. 
"Only  find  the  American;  when  you 
are  sure  that  no  one  sees  you,  get  near 
enough  to  give  him  this.  Do  not 
speak;  do  not  wait  for  an  answer." 

There  was  no  address  at  the  top  of 
the  letter — no  signature  at  the  bottom. 
The  writing  was  not  the  same  on  all 
the  lines.  It  was  studiedly  irregular, 
but  Matilde  could  do — quickly — 
no  better. 

"Get  a  horse  at  one  of  the  other  vil- 
lages. If  you  hurry  you  may  be  back 
by  night.  Sometime  between  ten  and 
eleven,  I  will  be  on  the  road  which 
goes  into  the  mountains,  this  side  of 
the  foothills.  I  will  be  disguised — 
the  pony  is  black — it  hangs  its  head. 
I  will  pass  you.  Do  not  speak  under 
any  circumstances;  follow  me." 

She  wore  a  man's  cloak  and  rode 
astride.  She  saw  some  one  riding 
ahead  on  the  road,  just  beyond  the 
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cemetery,  walking  his  horse.  As  she 
passed,  she  assured  herself  that  it 
must  be  the  American.  No  one  else 
would  allow  her  to  pass,  but  she  con- 
quered a  terror  that  she  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  one  else,  and  a  desire 
to  turn  her  pony  and  dash  back  to  her 
home.  But  she  forced  herself  on  until 
the  road  had  turned  sharply  round  a 
huge  boulder  into  the  foothills. 

She  was  trembling  violently  when 
she  stopped  and  let  the  rider's  horse 
come  close  up  behind  hers. 

"You  have  a  roll  strapped  to  your 
saddle;  we  are  going  into  the  moun- 
tains?" 

"Yes."  She  struck  her  pony  on  the 
instant  she  knew  it  was  Gregg. 

She  rode  steadily,  urging  her  pony 
on  in  the  darkness.  When  she  was 
past  the  foothills,  at  the  widening  of 
the  road,  she  pulled  her  horse  off  to 
the  right,  into  a  shallow  gulch,  and 
dismounted.  Gregg  was  beside  her  on 
the  ground  instantly,  before  she  had 
unstrapped  the  roll. 

"It  is  too  dangerous  to  go  into  the 
mountains  at  night,"  she  said,  handing 
a  blanket  to  him. 

"What  is  your  plan?"  he  asked. 

"I  cannot  tell  you." 

"I  must  know." 

Matilde  was  frightened  at  this  im- 
plied suggestion  that  he  might  not 
come  with  her.  She  was  silent  for  a 
minute,  wrapping  a  blanket  around 
her.  Then  she  said : 

"I  am  taking  you  to  the  mine." 

"How  do  I  know  that  you  are  not 
taking  me  away  from  it.  Your  father 
may  have  sent  you " 

"My  father  knows  nothing  of  this; 
he  has  been  told  that  I  am  away  at  a 
friend's  for  two  days." 

She  could  not  take  the  chances  of 
discussing  her  plan  with  him;  she 
knew  he  would  not  go  on  if  she  did. 
She  sat  down,  huddled  herself  into  her 
cloak,  drew  the  blanket  up  over  her; 
but  she  sat  tensely  against  the  rocks. 

There  was  only  a  measure  of  ac- 
ceptance in  the  fact  that  he  picketed 
his  horse;  even  that  he  built  a  fire 
meant  nothing.  He  rolled  himself  in 
his  blanket,  but  there  was  only  sullen- 


ness  in  his  attitude.  She  could  see 
him  across  the  fire,  thinking  it  over; 
in  the  morning  he  might  go  back. 

In  the  deadly  quiet  of  the  night  she 
started  up,  in  the  terror  of  wakening, 
not  knowing  where  she  was.  Then  the 
great,  still  mountains  frightened  her; 
she  peered  across  the  coals.  The  color 
of  his  blanket  was  the  same  as  the  log. 
She  did  not  see  him  lying  there.  The 
night — everything — frightened  her, 
then  terrorized  her.  Then  the  realiza- 
tion that  his  going  meant  her  despair 
returning,  made  her  beat  her  head  back 
against  the  rocks,  moaning. 

He  sat  up,  raked  the  coals.  She  sat 
perfectly  rigid,  and  he  said  nothing. 
Then  he  lay  down  again  and  slept. 
She  was  thankful  that  he  kept  her 
wish  for  silence  when  she  made  coffee 
in  a  tin  can  at  the  first  intimation  of 
daylight.  He  took  a  tin  cup  and  a 
biscuit  from  her  without  a  word.  When 
she  had  pulled  her  pony  up  into  the 
road  he  followed. 

They  were  well  up  into  the  moun- 
tains by  noon.  She  stopped  because 
she  was  not  able  to  go  on  without 
food.  But  she  replied,  when  he  said 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  her  upon  an 
important  factor  that  there  was  but 
one  important  factor,  that  of  finding 
the  mine. 

She  could  not  yet  take  the  slightest 
chance  of  discussing  her  plan;  she  had 
not  gotten  off  her  pony,  and  started  it 
on  again. 

The  pony  climbed  slower  from  here 
and  hung  its  head  lower,  finally  falling 
into  the  gait  of  plodding  as  an  animal 
does  when  following  a  trail.  Matilde 
wearily  took  the  motion  in  her  saddle. 

They  had  crossed  a  ravine,  and 
Matilde  had  escaped  being  unseated 
several  times.  When  the  pony  made 
one  or  two  leaps  up  over  the  rocks  on 
the  other  side,  she  clung  to  the  pom- 
mel. Then  the  road  curved  again 
around  a  shelving  mountain.  Presently 
the  pony  stopped,  and  Gregg  struck 
his  horse  and  came  up  behind. 

"Senorita  De  Nunez,"  he  said, 
sharply,  "you  are  not  urging  your 
pony  and  you  are  not  guiding.  You 
do  not  know  the  way." 
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"The  pony  is  used  to  being  ridden 
with  the  bridle  hanging  on  its  neck," 
she  answered  quickly,  adding  with  the 
intention  of  continuing  evasively: 

"The  pony  belonged  to  Capet.  He 
used  it  in  the  mountains." 

"You  are  trusting  to  this  animal's 
instinct  to  go  where  its  master  guided 
it — where  it  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
Capet!  This  entire  business  deal  de- 
pends on  this!  This  was  your  plan?" 

"Yes,"  said  Matilde.  Her  voice 
was  tired.  She  added:  "But  I  have 
failed — the  pony  has  stopped " 

"No,  no!"  he  answered,  excitedly. 
"Any  pony  will  stop  when  tired.  The 
plan  is  brilliant.  Capet  must  have 
stopped  her  a  number  of  times  to  look 
around.  It  is  our  only  hope,  and  we 
will  find  the  mine.  Remember  that  I 
have  the  copies  of  the  way  the  mine 
is  staked.  Urge  the  pony  on,  as  Capet 
would  have  done,  but  do  not  guide  it. 
Be  as  near  a  part  of  it  as  possible;  ride 
limply " 

He  struck  the  pony  on  the  hip  with 
his  hand. 

The  pony  turned  nervously  in  the 
road.  Gregg  was  instantly,  excitedly 
angry,  and  he  struck  it  again  with  his 
whip.  The  pony  did  not  go  on,  but 
gave  a  sort  of  irritable  jump,  raising 
the  back  part  of  its  body.  Matilde 
put  one  hand  up  against  the  mountain, 
clutching  at  a  rock. 

It  came  away  in  her  hand,  and  she 
caught  at  another.  From  behind  them 
a  thin  piece  of  metal  dropped  to  the 
road. 

She  was  frightened  still  more  by 
Gregg  leaping  off  his  horse,  shoving  at 
her  pony  and  reaching  under  its  feet, 
and  he  was  shouting. 

"It  is  tin!  Capet's  stakings  were  on 
tin.  He  must  have  hidden  them  be- 
hind rocks!  The  mine  is  here!" 

Matilde  saw  black  marks  on  the 
piece  of  rusty  tin  Gregg  had  picked 
up.  Then  he  dropped  it  because  his 
hand  shook.  When  he  held  it  up 
again  the  markings  blurred.  Before 
he  had  gone  over  the  dirt-covered 
signs  she  was  chaffing  at  the  delay. 
Every  delay  seemed  unnecessary.  She 
suffered  the  irritability  of  one  tired, 


angrily  yielding  every  moment  spent 
in  verification  before  they  went  back. 

They  could  go  faster  down  through 
the  mountains  than  they  came  up.  She 
began  estimating  distance,  gauging 
mile  by  mile  ahead  of  her.  She  jerked 
nervously  at  the  pony's  bridle,  contin- 
uously. 

"Can  you  give  me  the  gold  now?" 
she  asked,  suddenly,  just  before  they 
emerged  from  the  foothills  early  the 
next  morning. 

She  had  stopped  her  pony  in  a  lope ; 
her  words  were  abrupt;  she  had  more 
to  say,  and  she  did  not  wait  for  Gregg 
to  reply. 

"Some  one  may  see  me  on  the  road. 
I  will  go  on  from  here  alone." 

Gregg  jerked  his  horse  up  short. 

"I  have  papers  I  want  to  show  you. 
I  haven't  them  with  me." 

When  she  started  to  speak  her  man- 
ner showed  her  intense  eagerness. 
That  he  resented  it  she  knew,  because 
he  spoke  before  she  could  prevent 
him. 

"Certainly  you  would  not  expect  me 
to  carry  $5,000  in  gold  about  me  when 
on  such  an  expedition  as  this  has 
been.  I  will  stay  here  in  the  hills  until 
you  are  well  toward  your  home.  Then 
I  will  come  there." 

Matilde  went  on  because  she  must. 
Because  her  brain  was  tired,  she  could 
not  control  its  suggestion  of  every 
chance  against  her :  Gregg  would  have 
to  go  into  town  for  the  papers  and 
her  father  might  see  him  and  cun- 
ningly detect  the  difference  in  manner 
which  a  shrewd  observer  could  not 
help  but  notice ;  her  father  might  have 
discovered  that  she  had  not  gone  to 
a  friend's;  he  might  discover  it  when 
the  American  and  she  were  going  over 
the  papers  he  had  mentioned;  what 
the  papers  might  be  frightened  her; 
perhaps,  now  that  the  location  was 
found,  he  would  not  have  time  to  come 
with  the  gold,  but  would  send  it  to  her. 

She  decided  to  change  her  clothes, 
to  hurry  the  time  which  it  must  take 
for  him  to  get  into  the  village  and 
back  to  her.  When  she  was  dressed, 
she  was  in  a  fever  because  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  he  might  come  and 
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go  before  she  was  ready  to  go  down. 

She  was  obliged  to  wait  in  the  court. 
It  was  an  absolute  impossibility  to  sit 
and  wait.  When  he  came  she  was 
walking  up  and  down,  twisting  the 
ends  of  her  mantilla  in  and  out  be- 
tween her  fingers. 

He  put  his  hat  on  the  stone  seat  and 
very  deliberately  took  several  envel- 
ope? containing  papers  from  an  inside 
pocket. 

"The  important  factor  I  wished  to 
speak  with  you  about,"  he  said  at  once 
but  with  painstaking  precision  which 
she  felt  took  time,  "was  some  papers 
my  agent  sent  me,  and  I  received  on 
the  noon  mail  just  before  I  was  given 
your  letter.  In  desperation  I  had  sent 
a  sharp  letter  asking  if  some  clue 
couldn't  be  sent  me." 

Matilde  watched  the  careful  spread- 
ing out  of  a  number  of  documents  on 
the  seat. 

"He  sent  me  a  package  of  papers 
which  Capet  had  left  with  him,  saying 
he  did  not  dare  trust  anything  down 
here.  In  them  I  found  a  will  making 
you  his  sole  heir,  and  now  we  can — " 
He  paused  to  select  a  paper. 

Matilde  realized  that  Capet  had 
given  her  protection  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. This  was  what  his  words  meant 
to  her — only  the  means  for  protection. 

"Will  this  mean  more  money  now?" 
she  asked  abruptly. 

"Oh,  no;  it  only  makes  it  legal  for 
you  to  sign  a  paper  stating  that  you 
saw  the  mine  re-staked;  you  can  file 
this  with  this  contract  of  sale;  it  will 
take  the  necessary  time  for  a  settling 
of  an  estate;  these  are  the  notes  made 
out — the  payments  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  on  the  purchase  price — " 

"I  do  not  want  them.  I  want  only 
the  $5,000  you  promised  to  pay  me!" 
Matilde  said,  savagely,  intent  upon  her 
purpose,  and  nothing  more. 

"I  must  have  some  sort  of  paper 
from  you.  There  will  be  enough  else 
to  explain  to  my  business  associates 
in  this  deal  without  the  statement  from 
you  before  a  notary " 

"I  cannot  go  before  a  notary." 

"Why?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said,  coldly. 


She  felt  him  look  at  her  in  a  sudden 
anger.  She  hurried  to  add : 

"I  do  not  want  anything  but  the 
gold." 

"This  is  a  lie;  there  is  some  trick 
here,  or  you  would  be  open  and  above- 
board.  Some  one  else  is  back  of 
this " 

As  he  threw  the  angry  words  at  her, 
Matilde  sat  down  on  the  rim  of  the 
fountain,  watching  with  horror  as  he 
began  putting  the  papers  together.  He 
was  going  to  go.  Her  hands  fell  into 
her  lap.  What  could  she  say  to  prove 
to  him  that  she  would  not  harm  his 
possession  of  the  mine.  Her  brain 
was  not  registering  what  he  said.  Then 
she  caught  the  last  words : 

"What  possible  reason — if  every- 
thing is  straight  in  this  matter,  could 
you  have  for  not  wanting  to  sign  a 
paper  stating  that  you  went  to  the 
mine,  by  which  I  could  prove  my 
ownership  ?" 

This  suggested  to  her  that  she  could 
tell  him  the  simple  truth — her  reasons 
for  wanting  the  money. 

Even  when  she  had,  she  did  not  un- 
derstand the  impassive  face,  studiedly 
repressed,  and  she  thought  it  was  not 
proof  to  this  clear-brained,  alertly 
cautious  American.  He  could  not  have 
understood. 

"After  I  have  paid  the  money,"  she 
sobbed,  "I  will  sign  anything.  Give 
me  the  money.  I  will  send  for  my 
father  to  come  with  Amijo  at  the  noon 
hour.  They  will  think  I  am  acquiesc- 
ing to  the  marriage  at  last.  When 
Amijo  is  here  I  must  give  him  the 
gold — before  it  is  too  late.  He  can- 
not refuse  to  cancel  the  note.  See !  I 
have  stolen  my  father's  duplicate — 
they  cannot  say  there  is  no  money  to 
be  paid." 

The  Senorita  held  out  her  silken 
scarf.  In  a  fold  she  showed  Gregg 
the  paper.  When  he  came  toward  her 
with  the  money,  she  reached  for  it, 
taking  it  eagerly.  She  sank  upon  the 
bench,  putting  the  gold  against  the 
paper,  gathering  her  scarf  together  and 
holding  it  tightly  in  her  lap. 

Just  for  an  instant  she  put  her  head 
against  the  high  back  of  the  stone 
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bench.  Then,  sitting  erect,  she  said, 
quickly: 

"Will  you  go  now.  It  is  almost  the 
noon  hour." 

After  she  had  sent  the  Indian  woman 
to  the  village  with  the  message  for  her 
father,  she  paced  up  and  down  on  the 
stones  in  the  floor  of  the  court.  Finally 
exhausted,  she  sat  on  the  rim  of  the 
fountain. 

When  they  had  come,  before  the 
gate  in  the  adobe  wall  had  swung  to 
behind  them,  she  hurried  to  her  father. 
She  turned  when  she  reached  him, 
walking  back  with  him  across  the 
grass  plot.  She  would  have  spoken 
at  once,  but  Amijo  came  up  on  her 
other  side,  walking  near  to  her.  In- 
stantly she  recoiled  as  she  felt  his 
presence.  She  looked  quickly  up  into 
her  father's  face,  and  saw  the  triumph 
in  his  hard  Castilian  face." 

As  they  stepped  from  the  stretch  of 
grass  into  the  court  at  the  side  of  the 
Spanish  home,  he  gave  a  short  laugh 
and  said: 

"You  sent  word  to  me  to  bring 
Amijo.  You  are  coming  to  your  senses. 
This  means  that  you  will  marry 
Amijo.  as  I  have  commanded  you." 

Stopping  suddenly,  the  Senorita 
felt  Amijo's  breath  across  her  cheek. 
It  was  hot.  He  would  have  touched 
her  arm,  but  she  circled  the  bench 
and  stood  behind  the  broad,  stone 
back. 

"I  cannot  marry  Amijo — I  will  not. 
This  is  the  gold  to  pay  his  note." 

She  had  held  the  scarf  tightly  in 
her  hands.  Now,  as  she  put  it  on  the 
top  of  the  seat's  wide  back,  she  deftly 
folded  back  the  silk  concealing  the 
paper,  opening  the  ends  of  the  scarf 
and  revealing  the  gold. 

Amijo's  dark  face  flashed  from  pas- 
sion to  humiliation — then  to  cunning. 
He  half-closed  his  eyes  as  he  stared. 
The  Senorita 's  father  took  a  step  to- 
ward her.  Every  feature  in  the  Cas- 
tilian face  hardened. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  money?" 
he  demanded. 

"The  buyer  of  Capet's  turquoise 
mine  gave  it  to  me.  I " 

"The  American!"  hissed  Amijo. 


Looking  straight  at  him,  the  Senor- 
ita saw  a  sneer  come  into  the  face  of 
the  Mexican.  An  understanding,  hol- 
low laugh  preceded  the  mocking  re- 
mark he  flung  at  her  father. 

"Your  daughter  has  been  away  for 
two  days  and  a  night,"  she  heard  him 
say.  In  a  dazed  way  she  watched  the 
slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as 
Amijo  finished  with  the  words : 

"She  says  the  money " 

The  Senorita  caught  up  the  insult. 
Like  an  animal  at  bay,  she  stepped 
back.  Motioning  at  the  gold  lying  on 
the  wide  top  of  the  bench,  she  spoke, 
throwing  every  word  like  a  missile : 

"Yes!  The  American  gave  me  this 
gold,  but — you  coward — it  is  the  first 
payment  made  upon  Capet's  mine!" 

"That  money  was  to  be  paid  only 
when  the  American  could  be  taken 
into  the  mountains  and  the  location  of 
the  mine  revealed.  No  one  knew 
where  the  mine  was  but  Capet,  and" — 
Amijo  half-bowed  and  smiled  mock- 
ingly at  the  Senorita — "Capet  is 
dead." 

"No  one  knew  where  that  mine  was 
located,"  said  Matilde,  catching  a 
quick,  panting  breath,  then  speaking 
in  a  torrent  of  words-  "No  one  knew 
where  the  mine  was.  Capet  could  not 
take  the  slightest  chance  of  the  loca- 
tion being  stolen.  His  whole  future 
life  depended  upon  that  mine;  but  his 
pony  knew.  Many  and  many  was  the 
time  Capet  went  along  on  that  pony 
into  the  mountains,  and  when  he  finally 
found  the  turquoise,  he  went  many 
and  many  times  more.  Trusting 
wholly  to  the  instincts  of  the  animal  to 
follow  the  trail  I  went  on  his  pony. 
As  a  last  hope  to  save  myself  from 
you — the  man  I  loathe,  despise:  the 
man  who  murdered  my  lover — I  went 
into  the  mountains  with  the  American. 
I  let  the  bridle  lines  lie  loosely  on  the 
pony's  neck.  The  animal  followed  the 
path.  We  found  the  mine.  The 
American  compared  the  markings  he 
had  been  given.  He  gave  me  the 
money  he  was  to  have  paid  Capet  on 
the  mine.  It  is  the  first  payment!" 

She  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  look- 
ing straight  at  the  Mexican.  Then  she 
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went  across  the  court  into  the  house 
and  came  back  again.  She  put  a  bot- 
tle of  ink  and  a  pen  beside  the  gold. 
Her  father  sat  heavily  in  his  chair  by 
the  fountain,  following  every  move- 
ment with  a  dazed  expression  in  his 
eyes.  Amijo  stepped  towards  the  girl 
as  if  to  stop  what  she  was  bringing  to 
pass. 

"You  have  no  way  to  force  me  to 
take  the  payment  of  money  on  this 
note.  It  is  here,  in  my  coat,  but  I  will 
not  cancel  it." 

"I  have  a  way  to  force  you  to  can- 
cel the  note  you  hold.  If  you  do  not, 
I  will  tell  the  authorities  that  it  was 
you  who  shot  Capet." 

"You  do  not  dare!"  Amijo  shouted 
at  her.  "I  would  ruin  your  father  in 
one  sentence  if  you  did.  What  you 
aimed  at  me  would  strike  him  down. 
I  am  the  only  one  who  knows  of  his 
taking  money  from  the  post-office 
funds  from  month  to  month.  I  gave 
him  the  money  to  pay  it  all  back  when 
discovery  was  coming " 

The  Senorita  drew  back.  Amijo 
stopped,  with  his  sentence  unfinished, 
and,  advancing,  grasped  her  wrist.  He 
held  his  face  close  to  hers. 

"It  was  agreed  that  I  was  not  to  take 
money  as  payment  for  the  note  your 
father  gave.  You  were  to  be  given 
to  me!" 

The  Senorita  flung  him  off ! 

"I  was  sold — by  my  father — I — the 
Senorita  De  Nunez.  I  will  not  defend 
my  father." 

Her  father  sprang  from  his  chair, 
and  lurched  forward. 

"No  one  could  prove  that  I  was  not 


to  pay  that  note.  I  have  a  dupli- 
cate  " 

"No,  you  have  not,"  the  Senorita 
said,  as  she  stepped  to  the  bench.  She 
snatched  the  paper  from  its  fold  in  the 
scarf.  "I  stole  your  duplicate  from 
your  desk." 

As  her  father  and  Amijo  watched 
her,  she  tore  the  paper  into  pieces, 
went  over  close  to  the  rim  of  the  foun- 
tain and  dropped  each  bit  into  the 
water. 

"When  I  told  you  that  I  would  not 
marry  Amijo,  you  laughed  at  me.  You 
struck  me  when  I  was  on  my  knees 
begging  you  to  pay  the  note.  You 
taunted  me  and  told  me  you  would  not 
if  you  could." 

She  moved  back,  closer  to  the  gold. 
She  put  her  hands  down  into  it.  Then 
she  added: 

"I  loved  Capet.  He  loved  me.  This 
is  his  gold — the  first  payment  on  the 
mine — which  buys  my  freedom." 

When  she  picked  up  the  pen,  Amijo 
came  toward  her  as  if  compelled  by  a 
hidden  force.  She  watched  him  take 
the  note  from  an  inside  pocket  and 
put  it  on  the  top  of  the  wide  back  of 
the  stone  bench.  Her  eyes  followed 
every  movement  of  his  fingers  as  he 
wrote  his  cancellation  across  its  face. 
Her  eyes  followed  his  hands,  as  if  to 
hurry  them,  as  he  picked  up  the  gold, 
piece  after  piece. 

She  still  watched  him  as  he  went  out 
of  the  open  court,  as  he  crossed  the 
grass,  as  he  passed  through  the  gate 
in  the  adobe  wall.  Then  the  Senorita 
Matilde  reached  out  and  picked  up  her 
silken  scarf. 
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BY    HARRY    COWKLL, 


There  came  a  stranger  to  my  gate 
And  knocked.    As  I  need  hardly  state, 
I  knew  him  on  the  instant,  and 
The  next  had  clutched  in  my  right  hand 
His  forelock,  whereto  I  held  fast 
And  yelled:  "I  have  you,  sir,  at  last!" 
He  bowed  assent  as  bends  the  twig, 
And  vanished,  leaving  me  the  wig! 


MEMORIES   OF    'UNCLE    JOSH' 

How    Denman    Thompson    Developed    the    Character    and    Play    Which,    For 
Thirty-five    Tears,    Endeared    Him    to    Several    Millions    of    Playgoers 

BY    ROBERT    ORAU 


IT  WAS  at  585  Broadway,  between 
Houston  and  Prince  streets,  the 
site  of  the  old  Theatre  Comique, 
where  I  first  saw  Denman  Thomp- 
son in  the  character  of  "Uncle  Joshua." 
The  "Varieties"  of  that  day  (1872) 
were  by  no  means  as  refined  as  in  the 
modern  vaudeville  of  to-day,  and  the 
sketch  used  as  a  frame  for  Thompson's 
quaint  portrayal  of  the  New  England 
farmer  was  as  racy  and  suggestive  as 
the  title,  "The  Female  Bathers,"  would 
indicate. 

Yet  the  wholesome  sentiment  ex- 
pressed, as  well  as  the  human  qualities 
of  the  character,  which  have  so  en- 
deared play-goers  of  three  generations 
to  the  deceased  actor,  were  as  apparent 
to  me,  despite  the  incongruity  of  the 
environment,  while  to  the  audiences  of 
that  day  they  were  as  vivid  and  potent 
in  this  primitive  production  as  they 
have  been  for  the  more  than  thirty-five 
years  that  the  character  of  "Joshua 
Whitcomb"  availed  Thompson. 

To  this  day,  the  basic  situations  and 
the  dialogue  of  that  little  thirty  min- 
ute sketch  have  been  retained  in  every 
stage  of  development,  though  the  "fe- 
male bathers"  were  eliminated  a  very 
few  years  after  the  production  at  the 
Theatre  Comique. 

In  a  full  three-act  play,  then  entitled 
"Joshua  Whitcomb,"  Thompson's  por- 
trayal of  the  New  England  fanner  was 
first  seen  at  the  New  York  Theatre  in 
1874.  This  establishment  had  been  the 
home  of  the  famous  Worrell  Sisters, 
and  the  house  passed  through  more 
vicissitudes  than  any  play-house  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  writer.  It's  last 


use  was  as  "Ye  London  Streete,"  and 
until  very  recently  the  site  has  been  an 
eyesore  to  pedestrians  in  that  part  of 
the  city.  For  more  than  ten  years  it 
stood  unfenced,  and  occasionally  some 
fistic  event  was  "pulled  off"  under  the 
guidance  of  the  American  Athletic 
Club.  At  this  theatre,  Thompson 
played  the  famous  character  for  sev- 
eral months  to  beggarly  patronage, 
though  the  cast  could  not  be  excelled, 
it,  indeed,  it  has  ever  been  equaled  to 
this  day.  Julia  Wilson  was  the  "Tot," 
the  best  ever  seen  in  the  part.  Albert 
Klein,  a  brother  of  the  famous  play- 
wright Charles  Klein,  was  the  Boot 
Black,  and  none  who  were  permitted  to 
witness  his  rendition  of  thTs  role  will 
ever  forget  the  artistry  and  human 
vitality  with  which  he  invested  it.  Wal- 
ter Gale  was  the  Tramp,  "Happy 
Jack,"  and  he  played  the  part  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Gale  was  very 
close  to  the  dead  actor,  the  two  being 
inseparable  until,  for  some  reason  un- 
explained, they  parted  company.  Gale 
was  one  of  the  pall  bearers  at  the  fun- 
eral, at  Swanzey,  and  his  presence 
there  must  have  been  as  impressive  as 
it  was  appropriate.  George  Beane  was 
the  "Cy  Prime;"  the  rest  of  the  roles 
were  in  the  hands  of  what  may  be 
called  untheatrical  persons,  who  were 
selected  because  of  their  fitness  to  the 
types  portrayed.  That  they  qualified 
is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
cast  at  the  time  of  Thompson's  death 
were  several  members  of  the  original 
production,  including  Gus  Kammerlee 
and  Mrs.  Van  Dusen. 
Thompson  himself  was  not  born  in 
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Swanzey,  N.  H.,  but  his  father  was, 
and  the  Thompson  homestead  in  the 
New  England  village  provided  the 
frame  and  setting  for  the  play,  while 
all  of  the  characters  were  taken  from 
real  life,  from  amongst  the  members  of 
the  dead  actor's  family  and  his  ac- 
quaintances, thereabouts. 

Denman  Thompson  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania;  his  early  life  was  full 
of  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes  which 
had  to  be  endured  by  the  thespians  of 
that  day.  As  a  young  man,  he  went 
to  Canada,  and  for  more  than  ten  years 
he  was  a  stock  actor  in  Toronto,  where 
he  accumulated  a  vast  experience,  not 
dreaming  that  he  was  destined  to  play 
one  character  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years,  a  record  unapproached  by  any 
player  in  the  world's  history. 

Prosperity  did  not  come  quickly  to 
Thompson.  When  it  did  come,  strange 
to  say  it  came  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pert showmanship  of  James  M.  Hill, 
a  Chicago  merchant,  who  had  the  fore- 
sight to  see  the  tremendous  worth  of 
Thompson's  artistic  and  truthful  ren- 
dition of  a  wholesome  character.  Hill 
entered  upon  the  scene  wholly  un- 
trained for  theatrical  management,  but 
he  understood  human  nature,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  lose  $100,000  if  neces- 
sary in  an  effort  to  make  the  public 
understand  the  merits  of  his  attraction. 

Hill  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
"advertise  like  a  circus,"  nor  did  he 
use  any  adjectives  in  his  announce- 
ments. His  ideas  were  best  conveyed 
by  his  expression  to  the  writer  at  the 
time: 

"I  have  got  the  goods,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  sit  down  and  wait  till  the  public 
finds  it  out,  if  it  takes  a  year." 

Only  one  night  stands  were  visited, 
and  business  was  not  large.  Then  Hill 
decided  to  stop  two  nights  in  each  city. 
Here  he  noticed  that  the  second  night 
always  recorded  an  increase  in  the  box 
office  receipts.  Then  Hill  took  his 
star  to  Cleveland  for  a  week.  The 
opening  night  saw  a  theatre  one-third 
full,  but  enthusiasm  was  at  a  high  rate, 
the  press  notices  were  eulogistic,  the 
comments  in  the  lobby  (Hill  was  wont 
to  listen  to  these  intently),  were  unani- 


mously favorable,  and  to  the  merchant 
manager's  delight,  the  business  in- 
creased each  night  until  Friday  even- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  Euclid  avenue 
opera  house  was  tested. 

Hill,  now  convinced  of  the  tenability 
of  his  position,  began  his  real  cam- 
paign. "I  am  going  to  New  York  to 
get  a  theatre  for  one  year,  and  I  shall 
put  this  wholesome  play  on  the  stage 
and  wait  until  the  public  is  attracted." 

He  leased  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre,  announced  his  play  and  star 
in  the  most  modest  manner.  The  audi- 
ences the  first  week  were  so  small  that 
Hill's  friends  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
theatrical  profession  foresaw  disaster, 
but  the  intrepid  Yankee  showman  bus- 
ied himself  with  counting  the  heads  of 
the  small  audiences,  and  listening  to 
their  comments  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  playhouse.  He  observed  that  there 
was  a  very  slight  increase  each  night, 
and  that  the  praise  was  unanimous. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  box- 
office  recorded  a  very  slight  margin  of 
profit,  and  to  Hill's  delight  the  advance 
sale  was  steady.  People  were  finding 
their  way  to  the  theatre,  long  noted  for 
its  disastrous  career. 

On  the  fourth  Sunday,  and  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  week 
of  the  engagement,  Hill  reserved  an 
entire  page  in  every  Sunday  newspaper 
in  New  York,  but  the  advertisement 
absorbed  less  than  three  inches  of 
space  (all  the  rest  of  the  page  being 
blank)  and  read  as  follows: 

Denman  Thompson 

as 
Joshua  Whitcomb 

is  at  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Theatre. 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  enough.  The 
public  began  to  flock  to  the  theatre; 
seats  were  bought  weeks  in  advance, 
and  then  the  New  York  Herald  came 
out  with  a  half  page  of  eulogy  of  the 
performance,  praising  Denman  Thomp- 
son and  the  play  in  unmeasured  terms. 
The  Herald  was  called  upon  to  pub- 
lish many  letters  from  the  heads  of 
families  thanking  its  editor  for  having 
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so  effectively  called  their  attention  to 
a  worthy  stage  offering. 

This  success  was  achieved  before 
"The  Old  Homestead"  was  produced. 
The  run  of  "Joshua  Whitcomb"  at  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  lasted  all  of 
one  year  and  a  part  of  another.  Then 
the  star  and  play  went  on  tour,  carry- 
ing everything  before  them  for  a  long 
period. 

"The  Old  Homestead"  was  written 
by  Denman  Thompson  and  George 
Ryer.  It  really  was  much  the  same  in 
nearly  every  particular  as  the  original 
production,  save  that  it  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  scenic  embellishment  and  a 
more  elaborate  musical  setting,  but  the 
character  of  "Uncle  Josh"  and  all  of 
the  other  beloved  creations  of  the 
older  play  were  practically  unchanged. 
But  the  fame  of  Thompson  and  the 
wholesome  play  became  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  public  was  attracted 
from  "the  woods"  to  an  extent  never 
before  heard  of.  Thousands  of  coun- 
try folk,  to  whom  the  inside  of  a  thea- 
tre was  an  unknown  luxury,  saved  up 
their  pennies  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  see  "the  play  of  a  century."  Con- 
ditions were  like  this  when  Gilmore 
and  Tompkins  arranged  to  produce  the 
play  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where 
it  ran  the  better  part  of  each  year  for 
three  consecutive  seasons.  The  firm 
publicly  stated  that  their  profits  from 
this  one  play  alone  sufficed  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  big  Acad- 
emy of  Music  property. 

It  is  estimated  that  ten  million  per- 
sons have  seen  Thompson's  portrayal 
of  "Uncle  Josh."  The  play  was  often 
presented  by  two  or  three  companies 
simultaneously.  Thompson  himself 
played  the  part  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand times,  though  in  recent  years  he 
was  so  enfeebled  that  his  appearances 
became  intermittent,  and  often  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  homestead  at 
Swanzey  and  leave  the  portrayal  of 


the  great  character  to  his  understudy. 

In  1910,  greatly  through  senti- 
ment and  partly  through  a  desire  to 
avail  himself  of  the  lesser  labor, 
Thompson  accepted  a  ten  weeks'  en- 
gagement at  $2,500  a  week  in  the  vau- 
deville houses,  when  the  old  sketch 
"Joshua  Whitcomb,"  was  presented 
almost  identically  as  it  was  thirty-five 
years  ago,  but  in  the  spring  of  the 
same  year  the  demand  for  "The  Old 
Homestead"  became  so  persistent 
that  the  venerable  player  was  induced 
to  inaugurate  a  lengthy  tour.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  he  made  his  last 
appearance  in  New  York  at  the  New 
City  Theatre,  and  the  star  and  play 
were  yet  so  potent  that  the  largest  en- 
gagement of  the  season  at  that  theatre 
was  recorded. 

The  impression  that  Denman 
Thompson  was  a  wealthy  man  is  but 
natural,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  leave  a  very  large  fortune.  He 
was  very  liberal,  and  his  philanthropy 
was  of  that  character  which  is  rarely 
given  publicity.  He  gave  unostenta- 
tiously, and  the  calls  on  him  were  per- 
sistent. Unfortunate  members  of 
his  profession  will  have  much  reason 
to  regret  his  demise,  for  to  them  he 
gave  with  so  generous  a  hand  that  ef- 
forts were  often  made  to  protect  him 
from  impostors,  but  he  used  to  say, 
"The  poor  devils  have  to  live,  and 
why  should  I  judge  them?" 

His  body  lies  in  the  little  cemetery 
opposite  the  old  homestead  which 
provided  the  frame  and  setting  for  his 
wonderfully  successful  play.  He  will 
be  mourned  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  were  endeared  to  him  because  he 
gave  them  a  chance  to  breathe  in  an 
atmosphere  pure  and  wholesome.  He 
portrayed  in  a  wholly  human  way  a 
character  so  honest  and  lovable  that 
the  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory is  likely  to  be  prolonged  for  years 
to  come. 
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BY     CHARLOTTE     CORNISH 


FROM  HER  rock-studded  cranny 
by  the  sea  rim,  Shelah  watched 
the  bevy  of  embarking  vaca- 
tionists with  eyes  that  held  but 
a  hint  of  sombre  wistfulness  in  their 
gray,  silver  depths.  Unconscious  of 
the  glamour  of  melting  rose  and  topaz 
— the  trail  of  the  Western  sun — upon 
her  own  small,  shaoelv  head  with  its 
coronet  of  blue-black  braids  above  a 
low.  white  brow,  she  kept  her  sober 
gaze  fastened  on  a  young  woman  of 
golden  beauty  tints,  who  was  stepping 
into  the  wide  sailboat,  helped  by  a 
strapping,  guitar-hung  youth  in  flan- 
nels. 

An  older  man,  of  unassuming,  ami- 
able bearing,  hovering  near  in  appar- 
ent desire  also  to  serve  as  gallant  at- 
tendant, received  only  a  careless  nod 
as  reward  from  the  maiden  of  notice- 
able loveliness,  who  betrayed  her  pref- 
erence for  the  stalwart  youth  as  seat- 
mate  by  clinging  to  his  supporting  arm 
till  the  two  were  closely  snuggled  by 
the  crowding  tiller.  The  genial,  older 
man,  left  thus  to  dispose  himself  as 
best  he  may  among  the  laughing, 
crowding  youths  and  maidens,  and  the 
latter's  fluffy  lading  of  evening  wraps, 
stooped  to  unloosen  the  painter  as 
the  vigorous  notes  of  the  guitar 
roused  the  revelers  to  a  rollicking  out- 
burst of  song. 

"Hi-cho,  chimi-cho,  hi-cho,  chimi- 
cho,  tu-ma  co-ro,  tu-ma  co-ro,  tu-ma 
co-ro,  bim-bam-bom!" 

With  faintly  gasping  breath  the  wo- 
man watching  from  above  caught  the 
melody  that  floated,  then,  relaxing  the 
tenseness  of  her  attitude,  sank  back 
into  the  fastness  of  the  rocks  with  an 
air  of  melancholy  abandon. 

A  mental  imagery  of  the  gold- 
crowned  maiden — her  own  flesh  and 


blood  by  cousinship — remained  and 
kept  her  pensively  wide-eyed  and  mus- 
ing. 

How  potent  the  charm  of  girlhood 
and  of  beauty — potent  and  unprized — 
which  with  a  single  eye-glance  or  a 
heedless  smile  holds  the  world  a  will- 
ing captive  at  modishly  shod,  often 
perversely  pirouetting,  tiny  feet!  How 
purblind  the  inner  vision  of  that  en- 
thralling maiden  who,  with  a  train  of 
adorers  at  her  clicking  heels,  sees  not 
the  surpassing  worth  of  the  reserved, 
older  man,  because  of  the  glittering  de- 
votion of  some  strenuous  youth  of  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  and  a  trick  of  vol- 
uble love-phrasing!  And  Adam  Bax- 
ter was  not  so  many  years  the  girl's 
senior — only  a  dozen  and  two  or  three 
— yet  Jean,  her  own,  sweet,  whole- 
souled  Jean,  who  measured  people  us- 
ually with  unerring  insight,  could  turn 
from  this  rare  specimen  of  mental  and 
physical  perfection — whose  homage, 
Shelah  felt,  conferred  upon  a  feminine 
recipient  somewhat  such  luster  as 
might  the  favoring  judgment  of  Paris 
— for  a  jaunty,  happy-go-lucky  male 
individual  of  her  own  light  number  of 
years,  whose  chief  recommendation  to 
his  lady's  favor  lay  in  the  fact  of  his 
omnipresence  and  ability  for  sheer 
crowding  away  and  off  the  earth  all 
other  of  his  own  gender  aspirants  to 
her  society. 

Shelah  had  chosen  to  escape  the  de- 
pressing spectacle  of  this  malapropos, 
misguided  heart  affair  of  a  girl  and 
boy,  and  the  troubled  eyes  of  the  un- 
appreciated masculine  rara  avis,  who 
would  be  forced  upon  her  own  dull 
society  for  the  evening — doubtless 
hiding  a  wounded  heart  under  his 
kindly  manner  of  absorption  in  the 
matter  of  her  entertainment — by 
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pleading  numerous  aches  and  pains,  in 
her  effort  to  convince  the  never  sophis- 
ticated Jean,  and  retiring  to  her  favor- 
ite shore  nook.  Though  she  had  chosen 
solitude,  the  song  of  the  water-riders, 
now  softened  to  the  plash  of  dipping 
oars  as  the  ycung  people  sailed  away 
into  the  fading  sunset,  stole  upon  her 
with  a  plaintiveness  that  roused  a  sting 
of  self-pity, 

"Slumber,  slumber,  darling, 
The  old  mocking-bird  is  singing." 

Yes,  slumber  would  be  sweet  to  a 
lone  woman  of  five  and  thirty  with 
her  first  threads  of  gray  hair  marking 
the  day  as  one  or.ly  a  little  more  drear- 
ily eventful  than  other  days  of  the 
years  which  had  brought  her  only 
heartache  and  spirit  desolation. 
Though  the  time-recording,  gray  hair 
was  no  more,  owing  to  the  irrepressible 
Jean,  who  had  commanded:  "Pull  it 
cut!  I  know  a  woman  who  didn't  find 
another  for  ten  years" — a  realization 
of  her  departed  youth — the  youth  she 
had  lavished  upon  parents  by  a  dull 
routine  of  life  in  a  small,  New  Hamp- 
shire village  until  their  passing  left 
her  facing  the  world  with  the  pain  of 
one  who  feels  the  weight  of  mourning 
will  never  be  less — pressed  sharply 
sometimes  when  the  laughter  of  Jean's 
young  island  visitors  was  lightest. 

With  plaintive  droop  of  body,  She- 
lah  rested  her  head  against  the  un- 
yielding surface  of  a  boulder,  letting 
her  eye-lids  creep  together  like  the 
petals  of  a  night-closing  flower,  as  the 
music  grew  lullingly  fainter  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  felt  the  mystic  hush  of 
eventide. 

"Slumber,  slumber" — brings  sur- 
cease of  memory  and  of  living;  she 
would  woo  it  with  sleep's 

Footfalls  on  the  rocks  below  sud- 
denly shattered  the  quiet  essential  to 
nap-taking;  the  drooping  figure  on  the 
rocks  above  came  bolt  upright  with  a 
celerity  that  distanced  the  echo  of  the 
troubled  voice  calling,  "Miss  Maxim." 

With  a  fluttering  grasp  of  self,  She- 
lah  turned  a  face  whose  heightened 
color  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  fad- 


ing sunset  as  she  answered,  with  a  per- 
ceptible tremor:  "Here,  Mr.  Baxter!" 

A  man  of  medium  height  and  build, 
smooth-shaven,  well  clad  in  soft  toned 
negligee  and  brown  summer  suit  that 
harmonized  with  his  hazel  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair  faintly  streaked  with 
gray,  came  scrambling  up  the  stone- 
paved  bank. 

"Your  cousin  told  me  I  should  find 
you  here,"  ejaculated  the  newcomer, 
somewhat  breathlessly.  "I  was  nearly 
off  with  the  others  before  discovering 
that  you  were  playing  truant — denying 
yourself  like  the  displeased  princess  in 
the  tall  stone  tower.  Will  it  please 
your  imperial  and  sometimes  gracious 
highness  to  acquaint  a  troubled  sub- 
ject with  the  manner  of  his  uninten- 
tional offending?"  The  bantering  in- 
terrogation was  accompanied  by  a 
serio-mirthful  gleam  of  steadfastly 
focused,  eagerly-probing  eyes. 

"I — had — a  headache."  This  banal 
pretension,  which  Shelah  had  dared 
not  offer  the  incredulous  Jean,  sounded 
the  plaintive  bleat  of  a  panic-stricken 
ewe  lamb  as  her  wide  gaze  sought  the 
toes  of  the  sturdy  climbing  shoes  en- 
casing her  own  small  feet  with  obvious 
consciousness  of  their  uptilting;  her 
welcoming  smile  was  timorous. 

"Will  my  presence  add  to  the  dis- 
comfort?" A  note  of  concern  sounded 
in  the  query  of  the  intruder,  who  con- 
tinued in  dolorous  pleasantry:  "I 
throw  myself  on  that  lenity  you  have 
shown  for  the  prosiness  of  increasing 
years.  I  am  a  bachelor  of  age — a 
cluttering  male  entity — a  fossil  insen- 
sately  unearthed  and  pathetically  un- 
attached in  the  company  of  these  ex- 
uberantly gleesome  young  people.  Will 
you  mercifully  play  the  grown-up,  just 
for  to-night,  and  let  me  bask  in  restful 
proximity  of  your  womanly  calm?" 

Shelah's  smile  was  a  creditable  ef- 
fort at  mirth  as  she  fended  the  flattery 
of  masculine  intimations.  "I'll  not  need 
to  pretend  age  and  sobriety,  for  this 
very  hour  has  pressed  me  with  the 
weight  of  such  dismal  acquisitions." 

Baxter,  disposing  himself  among  the 
lower  rocks  at  the  sentiment  expressed 
became  amiably  contentious:  "If  a 
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woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks,  Miss 
Shelah  Maxim  remains  in  her  twenties. 
If  by  the  same  anciently  accepted  rul- 
ing a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels,  Adam 
Baxter,  her  humbly  devoted  admirer, 
has  already  exceeded  the  earth-span 
alloted  to  patriarchs.  Surely,  Miss 
Shelah,  am  I  conspicuously  burdened 
with  loneliness  and  years." 

Shelah 's  luring  orbs,  dusky  in  the 
deepening  twilight,  leveled  with  des- 
perate fixedness  upon  the  far  line  of 
wave  and  shore  at  this  droll  plaint  of 
which  she  too  well  knew  the  reason. 
Jean!  Jean  had  turned  the  cerulean 
loveliness  of  her  eyes  upon  another, 
and  this  man  of  finest  intellect  and  en- 
viable place  in  the  high  circle  of  art 
and  letters,  dwelt  consequently  in 
such  outer  darkness  as  ordinary  mor- 
tals would  suffer  if  the  sun  refused  its 
functions — a  spirit  of  gentle  combat- 
iveness  moved  her. 

"Age  steals  on  us  all  with  dragging 
weight,  but  loneliness  may  come  from 
bereavement,  or  one's  own  choosing." 

"In  my  case  the  loneliness  has 
seemed  a  fate."  With  curiously  intent 
gaze  upon  the  woman,  the  man  pur- 
sued the  theme.  "I  can  scarcely  re- 
member my  parents,  who  died  when 
I  was  young,  and  my  father's  sister, 
who  took  their  place,  construed  paren- 
tal duty  wholly  as  a  mingling  of  edu- 
cational espionage  with  austere  ap- 
plause; like  the  aunt  of  Aurora  Leigh, 
she  did  her  duty  in  large  measure,  but 
measured  always.  At  thirty  I  was  en- 
tered in  the  workaday  arena — a  book- 
worm, dull  with  cramming  of  much 
rhetoric  and  science,  but  keen  with 
rapier  thrusts  in  stern  determination  to 
repay — to  "make  good,"  as  modern 
idiom  has  it — the  effort  expended  to 
give  me  independence  through  mental 
power — with  a  subconscious  faith  that 
I  should  find,  somewhere,  some  day, 
Love  in  measure  to  repay  the  denial 
of  the  years.  At  forty  you  see  me,  like 
the  man  thirsting  in  the  desert  with  the 
few  pearls  in  his  hand." 

"But  the  stones  were  rare  and  charm 
conferring."  With  troubled  frankness 
Shelah  met  her  companion's  undeviat- 
ing  gaze  at  last  unconsciously.  "There 


are  many  athirst;  others,  even,"  with 
quivering  throat  muscles,  "who  have 
known  love  the  many  waters  cannot 
quench,  floods  cannot  drown,  yet  have 
lost  it.  Heart-hunger  is  the  common 

burden — a  pain "  Suddenly  the 

agreeably  modulated  voice  grew  eva- 
sively halting;  black  lashes  drooped 
delicately  over  night-dilated  pupils,  as 
with  a  constrained  laugh  the  voice  ex- 
pounded : 

"The  deep  heart  experiences  of  the 
solitary  spinster  are  only  paralleled  by 
the  devotion  of  the  inveterate  single 
man  for  the  moonshine  lady." 

"That  is  what  I  have  climbed  the 
rocks  to  talk  about;  what  I  have  seized 
this  hour  for  relating — after  six  weeks 
of  dallying  here,  when  I  had  planned 
to  be  elsewhere — that  there  was  a 
moonshine  lady.  Shelah,  I  am  going 
to  call  you  by  your  Christian  name — 
and  tell  you  of  her."  Adam  Baxter's 
candid  countenance  lifted  to  his  dark- 
haired  companion,  from  whose  cheeks 
the  rose  hue  suddenly  departed,  with 
that  tense  immobility  worn  by  domi- 
nant males  at  moments  of  desperate 
hazard  or  of  bravery  demanded,  while 
his  fine  eyes  held  all  the  strain  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  planetary  rulings  of 
his  hour.  Like  the  mentally  drowning, 
Shelah  seized  the  verbal  straw  offering 
escape. 

"It  may  be — I — understand;  ideals 
are  all  of  the  same  loveliness — in 
dreamlight.  Isn't  the  music  getting 
nearer?  I  believe  the  young  folks  are 
returning."  There  was  a  distraught 
and  pleading  note  in  this  attempt  to 
divert  the  attention  to  the  revelers 
whose  return  meant  the  cheerful  possi- 
bility of  her  cousin's  presence  again 
among  them;  rebellion  at  Fate's  trick 
to  make  her  the  confidante  of  this 
man's  heart  affairs  engulfed  her  being, 
driving  her  eyes  to  the  pounding  surf 
below  with  moody  eyes,  as  in  complete 
masculine  unconsciousness  of  the 
feminine  creature  seeking  escape, 
Baxter  pursued  the  purpose  of  his  loi- 
tering. 

"Though  the  years  have  withheld 
the  great  prize,  they  have  not  left  me 
wholly  cheated  of  romance.  It  was 
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three  years  ago — a  summer  spent  in 
the  Maine  woods — that  my  odd  experi- 
ence came.  I  met  with  an  accident 
which  laid  me  by  with  fever — in  the 
little  cabin  that  housed  my  guide  and 
self — and  through  all  the  delirium  of 
that  illness  a  woman's  presence  was 
with  me.  When  my  senses  returned, 
after  the  fever  was  spent,  it  was  found 
that  I  had  been  guarding,  beneath  my 
pillow,  a  fragment  of  old  newspaper 
that  had  wrapped  a  medicine  bottle 
brought  from  the  nearest  settlement — 
a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  likeness 
of  a  strong,  tender,  feminine  face  en- 
circled by  soft  braids  of  hair  in  a 
fashion  I  had  known  my  girl  mates 
to  affect  in  schooldays  of  the  past. 
When  health  returned  and  I  was  about 
again,  I  secured  a  copy  of  the  news- 
paper to  learn  more  of  the  woman 
whose  image  was  stamped  indelibly 
upon  my  heart  and  brain — only  to  find 
that  my  dream  lady  was  dead.  An  ar- 
tist of  a  neighboring  State,  she  had 
contracted,  while  abroad,  an  illness 
from  which  she  never  rallied;  the  wo- 
man whose  portrait  I  had  cherished 
could  be  to  me  no  more  than  a  shadow 
— though  for  weeks  she  had  seemed 
real  and  humanly  near." 

Shelah,  who  had  sought  to  avoid  this 
anecdote,  came  rigidly  erect,  her  eyes 
grave  and  startled,  as  again  the  merri- 
ment of  the  water-riders  sounded. 

"There  is  something  else  I  have  to 
tell."  The  masculine  voice  flowed  in- 
flexibly with  its  tale.  "Within  the  last 
few  weeks  I  found  my  lady  of  a  sum- 
mer to  be  an  earth-dweller.  I  cannot 
solve  the  mystery,  but  the  likeness  is 
unmistakable,  even  to  the  coronet  of 
braids  and  the  wide  eyes  that  I  fancied 
would  be  gray,  like  those  of  Reason's 
own  fair  goddess."  Baxter  had  loosed 
the  cover  of  his  watch,  and  now  held 
the  article  to  his  companion's  notice. 
"Shelah,  will  you  peep  at  my  old  paper 
picture  and  tell  me  wherein  the  secret 
lies?" 

Shelah's  glance  passed  sharply  the 


face  framed  in  the  gold  of  the  cover 
as  the  song  of  the  returning  youths  and 
maidens  burst  hilariously: 

"Hi-cho,  chimi-cho,  hi-cho,  chimi-cho. 
The  moon  was  chewing  a  mellow  In- 
dian fig; 
The  sun  was  gobbling  a  cabbage  big." 

The  gray  eyes  lifted  slowly,  heavily, 
as  a  voice  that  sounded  faint  and  far 
off  made  explanation : 

"Three  years  ago  a  strange  mistake 
occurred;  a  newspaper  published  my 
picture  for  that  of  a  relative  for  whom 
I  was  named.  My  aunt  was  the  artist, 
Shelah  Maxim,  who  died  in  Rome." 

"Then  my  moonshine  lady  lives,  and 
I  may  tell  her  of  my  fancies,"  sounded 
a  voice,  rejoicingly.  "Shelah,  you 
alone  can  say  if  love  was  beckoning 
since  so  long  you  have  been  my 
shadow  love." 

"Shadow  loves  are  lovelier  than  real 
ones,"  answered  the  woman  with  a 
timid  smile.  "They  are  neither  old, 
nor  staid " 

"Nor  wholly  adorable  because  of 
their  maturity.  The  budding  feminine 
has  no  charms " 

"Hi,  Baxter,"  came  a  shout  from 
the  shore,  "lend  a  hand,  please.  The 
rudder's  broken — we're  coming  in." 

With  arms  outstretched,  Adam  Bax- 
ter towered  above  his  companion. 
"Come — wait  for  me  in  the  path,"  he 
said. 

First  to  spring  to  shore,  a  moment 
later,  the  ebullient  Jean,  lightly  hum- 
ming, came  bounding  up  the  bank, 
where  her  cousin  loitered.  A  sharp 
glance  she  gave  the  dark-haired, 
smaller  woman,  then  paused  with 
mocking  smile,  oracularly  declaiming: 
"  'The  sun  and  the  cabbage !'  All  the 
time  the  great,  brilliant  sun  was  de- 
laying its  course  for  the  poor,  stupid 
garden  plant — such  a  dear  little  wo- 
man with  a  vegetal  cranium!"  And 
with  a  lilting  laugh  she  sped  up  the 
path. 


ANDREW    CARNEGIE 

And    Some    Reflections    Upon    Mexlcanized    Young    Men    of   To-Day 
BT    JOAQUIN    MIL.L.ER 


NOT  THAT,  at  this  late  day, 
when  all  Europe  is  pro- 
claiming him  Christian 
King  of  the  world,  Mr.  Car- 
negie need  care  for  the  cruel  com- 
ments of  the  great  extreme  West, 
given  too  entirely  to  much  shallow 
witticisms,  even  if  they  reached  his 
consideration.  But  the  great  extreme 
West  should  concern  itself  most  seri- 
ously on  this  subject.  Persistent 
wrong  cannot  always  go  unpunished. 
The  constant  ridicule  and  unnecessary 
abuse  of  some  of  our  best  men  in  the 
end  bear  evil  and  bitter  fruit.  It  should 
at  this  hour  lie  heavily  on  the  public 
conscience,  and  while  it  may  not  sen- 
sibly concern  the  central  figure,  it 
should  amply  concern  us  individually. 
No  intelligent  people  can  afford  long 
to  remain  unjust.  The  reaction  surely 
comes,  and,  alas,  too  often  it  comes  too 
late. 

To  those  who  find  fault  with  this 
man's  good  fortune  I  want  to  say  that 
all  sorts  of  opportunities  are  ten-fold 
greater  than  when  he  began,  at  the 
very  bottom.  Why  not  embrace  some 
one  of  these  and  leave  off  witticism 
and  criticism? 

The  opportunity  does  not  make  the 
man.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man 
makes  the  opportunity.  Nor  are  op- 
portunities to  be  found  growing  on 
every  tree.  They  are  a  rare  fruit,  and 
must  be  cared  for  and  cultivated  from 
the  ground  up.  Nearly  every  street 
corner  has  its  group  of  well-dressed, 
fairly  educated  young  men  waiting  for 
opportunities.  The  opportunities  will 
never  come  to  them.  You  must  go  to 
work  single-handed  and  simply  make 
your  opportunities. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  pitiable 
figure  than  that  of  the  boy  Franklin 


walking  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
eating  a  penny  roll,  with  not  even  a 
place  to  sit  down  after  his  long  tramp 
from  Boston.  Yet  in  a  little  time  he 
was  at  work,  and  he  kept  at  work  un- 
til he  was  the  chief  figure  in  the 
nation. 

I  know  of  but  one  other  man  in 
American  history  that  at  all  compares 
with  this  poor,  wandering  printer  eat- 
ing a  penny  roll  on  the  street,  without 
even  so  much  as  a  place  to  sit  down, 
and  that  is  the  little  weaver  lad,  An- 
drew Carnegie,  of  Pittsburg. 

Young  Andrew,  or  Andy,  as  he  was 
known  for  the  first  few  years,  had  a 
mother  to  guide  and  advise  him,  but 
her  experience  was  so  meagre  and 
friends  so  few  that  it  was  almost  as  if 
he  stood  alone.  And  yet,  what  can 
take  the  place  of  a  watchful,  loving 
mother  ? 

Andrew  was  small  for  his  years,  and 
his  years  were  not  many  when  he  be- 
gan the  battle  of  life.  His  family  were 
weavers  in  Scotland,  but  machinery 
and  the  march  of  civilization  and  the 
new  order  of  things  compelled  a 
change,  and  the  elder  Carnegie  re- 
solved to  seek  employment  in  Amer- 
ica. The  little  family,  soon  deprived 
of  its  head,  found  its  way  to  Pittsburg, 
at  the  time  having  quite  a  colony  of 
weavers,  and  here  young  Andrew 
found  employment  as  "bobbin  boy"  in 
one  of  the  shops;  that  is,  he  was  to 
keep  spools  in  place  and  be  otherwise 
of  service  to  the  weaver. 

His  wages  were  twenty  cents  a  day, 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  week; 
his  hours  were  from  daylight  to  dark, 
and  he  must  be  first  on  hand  in  the 
morning  to  start  the  fires.  There  were 
no  lamps  nor  lights  of  any  sort  in  the 
streets  of  Pittsburg  in  those  days,  and 
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the  little  lad  had  to  feel  his  way  along 
the  wall  from  house  to  house  in  the 
darkness  until  he  came  to  his  place  of 
employment,  fortunately  not  far  from 
his  mother's  humble  home. 

These  facts  are  from  an  article 
given  to  the  world  under  Mr.  Car- 
negie's own  signature,  at  a  time  when 
his  contributions  to  libraries  and  chari- 
ties in  general  made  some  sort  of 
biography  necessary.  Nor  was  it 
made  in  a  spirit  of  boasting  of  pov- 
erty. In  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  said  in 
substance  that  there  is  but  one  thing 
more  vulgar  than  the  boasting  of 
wealth,  and  that  is  the  boasting  of 
poverty. 

The  weavers  seem  to  have  been  kind 
to  the  lad.  At  least  we  hear  of  no 
complaint.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  been  promoted  to  be  a  sort  of 
engineer,  a  place  of  some  risk  and  ex- 
tremity, through  which  he  passed  with 
credit.  In  fact,  his  employers  began 
to  find  him  not  only  reliable,  but  of 
real  help  and  use  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 

President  Scott,  the  first  great  head 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  had 
noticed  the  willing  and  energetic  ac- 
tivity of  the  boy  in  connection  with 
the  telegraph  office,  and  employed  him 
to  learn  the  craft.  In  a  few  days  he 
not  only  could  transmit  messages,  but 
could  read  them  from  the  wire  as  they 
came  to  hand.  There  were  telegrams 
to  be  delivered  along  the  dark  and 
broken  streets  at  night.  The  boy  not 
only  learned  the  numbers  of  the 
houses,  but  learned  them  so  thoroughly 
that  he  could  make  his  way  there  and 
back,  light  or  no  light. 

And  all  this  was  simply  doing  his 
duty,  doing  it  with  his  mind  on  his 
work,  working  with  all  his  might  when 
other  boys  would  half  way  play.  He 
was  never  idle.  Andrew  Carnegie 
never  played :  he  did  not  know  how. 
He  read,  read,  read  every  book  in  the 
limited  library. 

One  day  Scott  said  to  him:  "There 
are  ten  shares  of  the  United  Express 
for  sale.  If  you  can  possibly  raise 
the  money,  buy  them!" 

The  boy  told     his     mother.     The 


mother  had  a  brother  not  entirely 
empty-handed.  They  had  confidence 
in  Scott,  and  the  stock  was  purchased. 
The  boy,  Andrew  Carnegie,  loved  the 
woods,  and  thither  he  went  on  Sundays 
with  his  companions,  instead  of  haunt- 
ing the  noisy  streets.  He  had  early 
received  a  dividend  from  his  stock. 
This  he  showed  his  young  compan- 
ions. Here  was  a  miracle,  here  was 
money  that  made  itself.  Why  could 
not  all  make  money  in  that  way  ?  They 
put  their  heads  together.  All  they 
wanted  was  a  little  capital.  That 
capital  they  agreed  should  be  the 
foundation  of  fortune.  Economy, 
economy,  economy,  economy:  econ- 
omy of  time,  economy  of  money,  econ- 
omy of  all  resources.  These  boys 
young,  bright,  energetic,  steady  young 
men,  though  poor  as  the  traditional 
church  mouse.  They  all  are  or  have 
been  millionaires.  So  much  for 
economy. 

But  this  boy  or  that  boy  may  say, 
"I  have  no  friend  like  Scott.  I  cannot 
hope  to  have."  Let  me  ask,  have  you 
ever  tried  to  have  such  a  friend  ?  Have 
you  ever  set  your  face  fairly  toward 
work  and  kept  it  there,  thinking  only 
of  your  work?  The  world  is  looking 
on.  Let  no  one  be  afraid  he  will  not 
be  observed. 

There  are  men,  good,  far-seeing, 
sympathetic  men  in  every  office,  in 
every  place  of  importance,  who  are 
looking  every  day  for  an  Andrew 
Carnegie,  but  Andrew  Carnegies  are 
not  found  in  the  groups  of  young  men 
who  haunt  street  corners  and  hold  up 
cigar  stands,  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  No  man  looking  for  an  An- 
drew Carnegie  in  energy  and  industry 
would  look  twice  at  any  young  man 
with  stained  finger-tips,  however  civil 
and  well  dressed  he  might  be.  "Our 
young  men  of  the  California  coast  are 
fast  becoming  Mexicanized,"  wrote  an 
intelligent  traveler  recently.  I  say  the 
indictment  is  a  true  bill.  The  idle 
young  man  about  town,  from  Sitka  to 
San  Diego,  who  has  not  the  Mexican 
cigarette  habit  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Yet  all  these  young  men 
profess  to  be  anxious  for  employment. 
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Fancy,  if  you  can,  a  young  Andrew 
Carnegie  going  up  and  down  sucking  a 
cigarette,  the  corpse  of  a  dead  cigar! 
Fancy,  if  you  can,  a  group  of  intellec- 
tual giants  crowding  around  a  cigar 
stand  where  ladies  pass,  with  no  police 
to  interfere! 

These  multitudinous  young  men  are 
r>ot  all,  or  nearly  all,  vicious.  They 
are  not  ignorant  or  entirely  ill-bred. 
They  are  simply  idle,  basking  in  the 
sun  like  Mexicans,  their  highest  em- 
ployment rolling  and  sucking  a  cigar- 
ette. He  is  a  young  Micawber;  he  is 
a  "manyana"  man,  and  a  "manyana" 
man  he  will  remain  till  doomsday,  if 
allowed  to  pose  as  a  Mexican  much 
longer.  Some  of  these  young  men 
have  good  prospects,  some  belong  to 
good  iamilies,  some  have  mines  and 
some  have  great  estates  or  live  in 
hopes  of  inheriting  them.  Some  have 
oil  mines,  some  have  gold  mines,  some 
cinnabar.  Some  of  them  are  waiting 
for  rich  relatives  to  die.  But  mainly 
they  belong  to  the  junk  heap,  as  the 
great  Italian  poet  said,  and  hell  is  full 
of  such  men  and  their  good  resolu- 
tions. For  it  is  a  pitiful  fact  that  nearly 
all  our  city  loafers,  cigarette  suckers 
and  Mexicanized  young  men  in  gen- 
eral have  come  up  to  the  city  from  the 
honest  country  by  way  of  the  school 
house  and  even  the  university.  The 
great  Western  States  are  starred  all 
dver  with  universities,  some  of  them 
having  two  or  three  each.  But  it  is  a 
deplorable  fact  that  sometimes  when 
you  put  a  young  man  from  the  country 
through  one  of  these  he  is  fit  only  for 
a  town  loafer.  He  is  fit  only  for  a  sec- 
ond-class Mexican.  He  will  never  go 
to  work  again,  never,  so  long  as  he  can 
roll  a  cigarette.  There  is  not  the  mak- 
ing of  a  single  Andrew  Carnegie  in  a 
million  of  such  young  Americans. 

There  may  be  an  embryo  Andrew 
Carnegie  coming  to  the  front  far  out 
on  the  rich  and  roomy  fields  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
narrow  and  noisome  streets  of  our  bor- 
der towns,  and  the  hard — in  fact 'the 
almost  impossible — part  of  the  situa- 
tion is  to  teach  these  young  men  their 
mistake. 


Not  long  since,  a  man  came  from 
the  South  with  some  fine  horses.  'He 
wanted  some  spirited  Californians  to 
help  take  charge  of  them,  and  he  went 
among  the  great  livery  stables,  seek- 
ing his  young  men. 

"Show  me  your  hands!"  was  his  first 
remark  to  the  young  candidate  for  the 
responsible  position.  "What  for?" 
"Show  me  your  hands,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  for  afterwards."  And  the 
man  explained  that  any  man  who 
smoked  cigarettes  was  fit  for  nothing 
else,  and  in  the  second  place,  he  was 
a  walking  incendiary. 

These  facts  are  set  down  for  the 
consideration  of  whomsoever  it  may 
concern,  and  it  ought  to  concern  every 
cigarette  fiend  that  lives. 

It  was  the  fashion,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  still  is  among  the  most  ignorant 
and  envious  to  critcise  Andrew  Car- 
negie for  his  wonderful  work  in  the 
educational  way.  It  was  freely  charged 
that  he  was  doing  it  for  his  own  glory. 
But  when  these  benefactions  continued 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
sources  of  these  revenues  were  the  re- 
sult of  foresight  and  industry  and 
economy,  these  accusations  gradually 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  there  were  those 
who  began  to  bewail  their  fate  in  not 
being  born  at  a  time  when  the  Andrew 
Carnegie  fortunes  were  to  be  had  for 
the  picking  up. 

Pittsburg  was,  to  their  thinking,  a 
sort  of  California  gold  mine.  Why 
were  they  not  in  at  the  death  of  the 
fox,  with  a  chance  at  the  trophy?  Did 
they  forget  the  little  weaver  lad  who 
carried  his  lunch  to  his  work  and  felt 
his  way  along  the  wall  in  the  dark 
from  his  mother's  door?  Did  they  all 
forget  how  that  for  six  days  of  toil 
from  dawn  till  dark  he  arrived  home  in 
triumph  and  laid  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  in  his  mother's  hand,  and  had 
in  return  her  pride  in  his  thrift?  They 
did  not  remember,  if  they  ever  knew. 
Yet  the  story  was  all  of  the  one  piece, 
one  and  inseparable. 

And  now  let  us  see  if  there  are  not 

other  Pittsburg  oil  wells,  coal  mines, 

iron  mines  and  cataracts.     "Pittsburg 

at  night  is  hell  with  the  lid  off,"  said 
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Beecher,  after  first  beholding  it,  and 
so  it  looks  still  to  the  stranger.  But 
there  are  other  cataracts  on  this  con- 
tinent. There  is  a  cataract  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  long,  reaching  away 
up  in  Canada,  and  tearing  its  tumul- 
tuous way  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific,  and  nearly  every 
mile  capable  of  being  made,  by  the 
same  process  and  enterprise  displayed 
at  Pittsburg,  a  literal  hell  with  the 
lid  off.  But  where  are  the  Carnegies 
to  Jay  hold  of  and  control  these  ener- 
gies of  oil  and  coal  and  iron  and 
tumultuous  waters  ? 

These  revenues  are  building  up  col- 
leges, libraries,  conservatories,  such 
as  the  world  has  never  dreamed  of. 
But  the  coal,  oil,  iron,  are  the  immense 
sources  of  fortune  still  left  for  the 
young  man,  but  where  are  the  young 
men?  Walk  down  the  streets  of  al- 
most any  city  of  the  West,  and  you 
will  see  them  in  gay  clothes  and 
stained  thumbs,  grouped  around  the 
cigar  stands,  sucking  at  the  corpse  of 
a  dead  cigar.  They  see  nothing  of  the 
opportunities,  quite  up  to  if  not  sur- 
passing those  Carnegie  had,  but  they 
see  faults  and  follies  in  Carnegie,  both 
in  the  building  of  his  fortune  and  the 
disposing  of  it,  and  they  are  filled 
with  delight  when  some  coarse  publi- 
cation utters  an  ugly  witticism  touch- 
ing the  man  who  has  done  so  much  and 
is  doing  so  much  more  than  any  other 
man  in  history  has  done. 

The  hope  of  the  nation  lies  in  its 
honest  and  industrious  thrift,  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  sweetest  flower 
grows  closest  to  the  ground,  in  the 
men  sincere  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  lay  hold  of  the  opportunities  scat- 
tered on  every  hand  and  in  every  walk 
of  life. 

We  need  a  university  where  these 
things  shall  be  taught.  I  do  not  say 
that  our  universities  are  at  fault.  They 
are  doing  a  great  work,  no  doubt,  but 
I  cannot  help  feeling,  when  I  see  these 
crowds  of  young  men,  witless  candi- 
dates for  the  poorhouse,  and  so  afraid 
of  work,  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  our  educational  make-up.  We  have 
teachers  and  a  thousand  books  to 


teach  us  about  Napoleon  and  his  sort, 
but  where  is  the  school  or  school  mas- 
ter to  teach  us  about  the  Andrew  Car- 
negies, their  virtues,  their  economy 
and  industry?  By  the  strictest  adher- 
ence to  these  two  cardinal  virtues,  in- 
dustry and  economy,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  nature  that  neither  wastes  a 
moment  of  time  nor  a  particle  of 
material,  young  Carnegie  soon  found 
himself  no  longer  dependent,  but  full 
handed  enough  to  help  others. 

And  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that 
his  first  care  was  for  his  mother.  She 
had  helped  him  to  borrow  the  few 
dollars  that  bought  the  United  Express 
stock,  and  gave  him  his  first  dividend. 
The  little  old  mother  wanted  to  see 
bonnie  Scotland  again,  the  home  of  her 
children,  and  her  boy  resolved  to  take 
her  to  the  old  weaver  home.  In  a  sort 
of  triumphal  procession,  he  purchased 
*  coach  and  four,  had  the  strange  out- 
fit landed  at  Brighton,  and  from  Brigh- 
ton he  set  out,  with  his  mother  at  his 
side,  top  seat,  for  his  Skibo  Castle. 
The  little  mother  must  have  been  de- 
lighted with  her  unique  journey,  for 
her  son  says,  in  his  journal,  "She  is  in 
a  gale  9f  merriment  all  day." 

Away  up  toward  the  old  Border, 
where  there  had  been  built  a  wall  to 
keep  the  warlike  Scot  out  of  "Merrie 
England,"  they  came  to  a  toll  gate 
that  held  the  party  at  bay  for  quite  a 
time.  The  keeper  did  not  know  how 
much  to  toll  such  an  imposing  display 
without  the  presence  of  Royalty,  and 
he  had  to  consult  a  magistrate. 

The  reception  at  the  old  home  was 
not  for  the  young  man,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, but  for  his  mother.  Everything 
was  for  her  honor  and  delight.  Car- 
negie ended  his  journal  for  that  day 
by  saying:  "We  all  retired  weary  but 
well,  wondering  what  we  had  done  to 
be  so  entirely  happy." 

They  had  been  doing  good,  making 
others  happy:  that  was  all  there  was 
of  it. 

Doubtless  many  rules  and  precepts 
entered  into  the  making  up  of  Car- 
negie's life  and  success,  but  above  all, 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  energy,  indus- 
try and  economy  stand  easily  first. 


Joaquin  Miller. 
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Carnegie  says :  "Observe  Nature.  In  the  boundless  possibilities  of  this 

Nature  wastes  not  one  moment  of  new  world's  future  there  may  rise 

time.  Observe  Nature.  Nature  is  many  great  men,  many  a  Midas,  whose 

never  idle  for,  an  instant."  One  of  Mr.  every  touch  may  mean  money  and 

Carnegie's  rules,  and  one  most  calcu-  power,  but  it  is  only  the  plain  and  un- 

lated  to  keep  a  speculative  mind  with-  varnished  truth  to  say  that  Andrew 

in  bounds,  is:  "Don't  scatter  your  Carnegie,  the  quiet  weaver  lad,  is  the 

forces.  Put  your  eggs  all  in  one  bas-  wisest,  best  and  altogether  ablest  and 

ket  and  then  watch  that  basket  with  most  useful  man  that  has  yet  ap- 

the  eye  of  an  eagle."  reared  in  history.  But  the  main  pur- 

But  over  and  above  all  rules  or  pre-  pose  of  this  screed  is  to  point  out,  as 
cepts  in  the  life  of  Andrew  Carnegie  indicated  in  the  first  paragraph,  to  the 
shines  continually  the  high,  white,  ten  thousand  young  Micawbers  on  the 
quieting  light  of  common  sense.  Noth-  street  corners  and  at  the  cigar  stands 
ing  seems  to  be  left  to  chance  or  acci-  that  the  opportunities  for  amassing 
dent.  His  gifts  for  educational  pur-  fortunes  are  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
poses,  such  as  the  world  has  never  be-  in  almost  every  town  of  the  West  to- 
fore  heard  of,  are,  so  far  as  can  be  day  than  they  were  when  Andrew  Car- 
«een  by  the  ordinary  man,  the  result  negie  began  laying  the  corner  stone  of 
of  careful  thought  on  the  good  that  is  the  greatest  private  fortune  in  the 
to  be  done.  world. 


COME  TO  OUR    BIENNIAL 

<\Vrlttfii"*i>«'flally  for  ti>.    <.     I  .  w.  C.  Biennial  Meeting,  San  Francisco, 

June  25—  July  5.) 

BY    KATE    II.    SMITH 

They've  heard  the  call  ring  tar  and  free; 

The  call  from  out  the  Golden  West — 
From  snowy  peak  to  summer  sea 

They're  coming  on — a  nation's  best. 

Chorus — 

For  California  sent  the  call. 
Held  out  her  charms  perennial; 
Come  out,  come  out,  come  one  and  all, 
Come  to  Our  Biennial. 

They'll  cross  our  mountains  ribbed  with  gold, 
They'll  cross  our  valleys,  sun-caressed; 

They'll  come  our  wonders  to  behold. 

Let's  show  our  hearts  big  like  the  rest. 

We'll  share  our  treasures — every  one, 
Our  balmy  air,  our  cooling  breeze, 

Our  fruits  and  flowers  and  golden  sun, 
And  fragrance  from  a  million  trees. 

Our  city  gates  are  open  wide. 

Come  gather  by  the  sunset  sea; 
For  Federation  means  the  tide 

That  sweeps  toward  true  unity. 


WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AND    CONDUCT    OF    SOCIETY 

A~     Illustrated     by    the    Splendid    Achievements    of    California    Women 


(Among  the  most  notable  conventions  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  this 
summer  will  be  the  eleventh  biennial  meeting  of  the  General  Federation  of 
V/omen's  Clubs,  from  June  25th  to  July  F>th.  Over  three-fourths  of  a  mil- 
lion of  progressive  women  are  enrolled  in  the  clubs  belonging  to  this  organi- 
zation, each  federated  club  of  fifty  members  or  less  being  entitled  to  send 
one  delegate  to  the  convention.  The  local  biennial  board,  of  which  Mrs.  E, 
G.  Dennision  is  president,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Krebs  of  the  Hospitality 
Committee,  Ella  M.  Sexton  of  the  Publicity  Committee,  Mrs.  Mary  Bates 
McClellan,  and  many  other  enthusiastic  members  of  the  organization,  is 
making  elaborate  preparations  to  receive  the  thousands  of  women  who  will 
come  from  all  over  the  country.  A  sum  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  has 
been  raised  by  private  subscription  to  properly  entertain  them. — EDITOR.) 


BY     I1ATTIE    ELLIOTT    CRANE 


IN  THE  VISIONS  of  Patmos,  the 
ancient  seer  beheld    a     glorious 
city,  "like   a   bride   adorned   for 
her  husband."    It  was  heaven  de- 
scending on  earth  to  man.     Whatever 
scope  we  may  give  to     the     Biblical 
meaning,  this  is  certain:  that  the  seer 
must  have  considered  the  dual  relation 
of  man  to  woman  as  the  divinest  thing 


on  this  mundane  sphere. 

In  California  there  is  a  widespread 
fear  that  woman,  since  she  has  been 
given  the  ballot,  is  going  to  learn  and 
to  do  many  kinds  of  work,  and  by  this 
means  she  will  cease  to  be  a  thing  of 
joy  and  beauty,  to  cheer  and  charm  the 
masculine  heart. 

In  the  growth  of  our  industries,  in 


Prom  left  to  right— Mrs.  Robert  Burdette,  First  President  C.  F.  W.  C.    Mrs. 

Philip  N.  Moore,  President  General  Federation  of    Women's    Clubs.     Mrs. 

I.  E.  Cowles,  of  Los  Angeles. 
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the  multiplication  of  our  trades  and 
professions,  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  man  take,  by  far,  the 
most  prominent  part.  He  has  reached 
out  in  a  hundred  directions,  while  wo- 
man, seemingly,  has  remained  only 
mistress  of  the  home.  Man's  greater 
muscular  power  led  to  this  uneven  de- 
velopment. But  as  to  brain-power, 
woman  has  quite  as  many  dominant 
faculties  as  man,  and  sooner  or  later 
must  reach  out  in  as  many  directions. 
Neither  custom  nor  prejudice  can  turn 
the  law  aside.  The  issue  should  leave 
woman  quite  as  distinctly  different 
from  man  as  she  is  now. 

In  the  new  civilization  which  is 
opening  before  us,  we  shall  understand 
more  fully  the  great  law  of  dualism 
which  runs  through  all  occupations, 
and  we  shall  see  that  every  kind  of 
labor  has  naturally  two  sides.  One  of 
these  sides  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics,  the  dominant  faculties 
of  man,  while  the  other  side  is  equally 
adapted  to  the  dominant  faculties  and 
tendencies  of  woman.  For  example, 
take  the  perceptive  faculties,  form  and 
color.  Many  women  wield  the  artist's 
brush,  and  delight  us  with  the  richness 
of  pictured  color.  But  only  a  few  are 
attracted  to  the  sculptor's  art,  dealing 
as  that  does  with  forms  and  propor- 
cions,  and  not  with  color  and  texture. 
Architectural  work,  too,  depending  up- 
on relations  of  form  and  space,  holds 
little  inducement  for  women,  yet  in  the 
work  of  interior  decorations,  her  ex- 
quisite sense  of  color-harmonies  finds 
congenial  occupation. 

Looking  at  the  more  ambitious  group 
of  faculties,  dignity  and  laudation,  we 
see  the  sense  of  dignity  is  stronger  in 
the  character  of  man.  In  contrast  to 
this  the  faculty  of  laudation  marks  the 
feminine  taste.  If  woman  tries  to  vie 
with  man  or  to  become  his  competitor, 
she  will  realize  that  the  masculine  fac- 
ulty of  dignity  is  bold,  positive  and 
impressive.  She  will  also  realize  that 
the  breath  of  praise  is  inspiring  to  wo- 
man, and  she  does  not,  naturally,  rest 
upon  the  sublime  depths  of  her  own 
self-conscious  importance.  These  dif- 
ferences in  the  sexes  are  not  inciden- 


tal. They  are  part  of  a  divine  and 
harmonious  development. 

In  the  public  functions  of  society  we 
often  see,  in  the  masculine  mind,  con- 
structive and  philosophic  elements 
more  prominently  controlling,  and  the 
intuitive  and  sympathetic  in  the  femi- 
nine mind. 

As  pioneers  in  movements  which 
/nave  done  so  much  towards  supplying 
our  broad  West  with  great  and  effi- 
cient institutions  for  the  advanced  cul- 
ture of  her  sex,  woman  deserves  recog- 
n;tion.  but  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  child,  she  has  found  the  best  field 
for  her  talents. 

In  California,  woman  is  connected 


Mrs.  R.  J.    Waters,   of  Los  Ang< 
President  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 


Opening  day  at  the  North  Beach  Playgrounds,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  7,  1910. 


with  nearly  all  our  charitable  Homes 
for  children,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
has  held  places  of  great  responsibility 
in  these  institutions.  Although  she 
may  not  have  arrested  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  yet  we  find  her  quietly  working 
out  the  most  useful  and  even  the 
grandest  problems  of  the  age  and  race. 
Her  sympathy  and  taste,  her  control 
and  authority,  reach  and  regulate  as 
man's  cannot,  and  the  model  nurseries, 
the  bright,  happy  faces  of  the  children 
#hom  misfortune  has  driven  to  seek 
shelter  within  these  walls,  testify  to 
her  loving  care,  and  also  to  a  determi- 
nation to  show  what  can  be  done  with 
the  child,  if  properly  cared  for. 

The  beginning  of  woman's  great 
v/ork  for  children  in  California  came 
when,  in  1900,  the  clubwomen  organ- 
ized as  one  body  and  became  known 
as  the  California  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs.  Mrs.  Robert  Burdette 
was  the  first  president.  At  that  time 
the  prevalent  idea  regarding  women's 
clubs  was  that  they  were  principally 
for  the  amusement  of  a  few,  and  that 
their  influence  would  never  be  felt  be- 
yond the  four  walls  of  the  clubhouse. 
Now  the  California  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  of  which  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Waters  is  president,  with  its  three  hun- 


dred and  fifty  clubs,  representing  thou- 
sands of  women,  is  a  recognized  power 
— for  it  has  shown  the  people  that  it  is 
an  organization  working,  not  wholly 
tor  its  own  culture,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  home  and  the  service  of  the  State. 
These  women  stand  pre-eminent  as 
builders  in  much  that  tends  toward  the 
advancement  of  woman  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child. 

The  clubwomen  have  secured  the 
passage  of  many  important  laws  in  the 
Legislature,  as  the  Tenement  House 
Bill,  the  Child  Labor  Bill,  Juvenile 
Court  Bill,  and  many  others  which 
directly  affect  the  home. 

For  a  long  time,  in  some  of  our  most 
progressive  cities,  children  arrested 
for  the  first  time  and  for  some  minor 
offense,  were  sent  to  jail,  locked  in  a 
cell,  perhaps,  within  sight  and  hearing 
of  hardened  criminals.  Stimulated  by 
the  thought  that  a  youtri  saved  from 
crime  to  become  a  good  citizen  is 
doubly  saved  to  himself  and  the  State, 
the  clubwomen  began  to  work  for  the 
establishment  of  Juvenile  Courts  and 
of  Detention  Homes. 

The  California  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco secured  the  passage  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Bill  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, perhaps  the  most  important  and 
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most  worthy  of  recognition  of  all  the 
measures  women  have  gained.  After 
this  bill  was  passed,  women's  clubs 
in  several  counties,  assisted  by  chari- 
table organizations,  paid  the  salaries 
of  the  Probation  officers.  It  was  not 
until  the  admirable  results  of  the  law's 
operation  had  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  in 
several  counties,  indeed,  that  a  bill  was 
secured,  requiring  such  salaries  to  be 
paid  by  each-  county. 

The  fact  that  representatives  of  wo- 
men's clubs  are  on  every  Probation 
committee  in  California  proves  the  in- 
terest women  are  still  taking  in  the 
promotion  of  this  movement,  and  we 
know  that  many  a  worker  is  sowing 
good  seed  in  fertile  soil  to  flower  later 
into  better  lives. 

The  aid  of  woman  was  especially 
needed  to  promote  another  leading  idea 
of  the  twentieth  century  for  children, 
that*  of  establishing  playgrounds. 
Every  city  with  well  equipped  play- 
grounds points  with  pride  to  work  be- 
ing done  in  the  way  of  "civic  right- 
eousness," relieving  the  unhappy  con- 
ditions among  masses  of  poor  children. 
But  it  was  woman's  character  and  tem- 
perament that  were  needed  to  pioneer 
the  work.  As  soon  as  she  realized  that 
more  playgrounds  would  mean  fewer 
Juvenile  Courts,  nearly  every  com- 
munity started  supervised  playgrounds 
in  very  self-defense. 

Among  the  first  cities  in  California 
to  have  municipal  playgrounds  was 
Los  Angeles,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Willoughby  Rodman 
and  the  Civic  Association  that  the  un- 
dertaking was  successful.  So  import- 
ant djd  the  work  become  that  a  Board 
of  Playground  Commissioners  was 
soon  formed,  and  Mrs.  Rodman  was 
appointed  chairman  to  direct  its  poli- 
cies and  desires. 

The  California  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco started  the  city's  first  public 
playground  in  1898.  For  three  years 
the  club  supported  this  playground, 
paying  the  director's  salary  and  all 
other  expenses.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  idea  of  public  playgrounds 
as  an  educational  factor  had  been  suc- 


cessfully demonstrated  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  thus  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  playgrounds  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  accomplished.  The  women 
continued  to  work,  next,  for  a  bond 
election  to  secure  money  to  purchase 
playgrounds,  and  also  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter,  empowering  the 
Mayor  to  appoint  a  Playground  Com- 
mission. It  was  through  the  efforts  of 
the  California  Club  and  the  Outdoor 
Art  League  that  this  charter-amend- 
ment was  fostered  and  carried.  The 
solid  and  dignified  basis  on  which  the 
playground  system  of  San  Francisco 
rests  is  due  to  the  persistency  of  the 
Outdoor  Art  League,  of  the  California 
Club,  and  of  Mrs.  Lovell  White.  These 
women  participated  in  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  going  to  the  polls, 
where  they  solicited  votes  from  men 
who  believed  in  playgrounds. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no 
city  in  the  State  during  the  last  few 
years  has  devoted  more  attention  to 
the  playground  work  or  has  achieved 
better  results,  according  to  the  com- 
mercial growth  and  increase  in  popu- 
lation, than  Oakland.  It  was  the  wo- 
men of  the  Oakland  Club  who  pio- 
neered the  movement,  equipped  the 
first  playground  and  successfully  con- 
ducted it  for  two  successive  summers. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  city  as- 
sumed all  responsibility,  and  the 
Mayor  appointed  a  Playground  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  three  women 
and  two  men. 

The  State  Playground  Association 
of  Women,  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  presi- 
dent, is  the  first  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

Neighborhood  work  has  been  large- 
ly a  woman's  movement  in  California, 
and  has  found  expression  through  wo- 
men's clubs.  The  Oakland  New  Cen- 
tury Club  was  organized  in  1900  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Watt  to  work  in  a  district 
lined  with  small,  crowded  dwellings 
where  there  were  thirty-five  saloons, 
but  no  parks  nor  playgrounds.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  was  to  establish 
and  maintain  schools  of  domestic  sci- 
ence, including  cooking  and  sewing 


The  Infant  Shelter,  organized  by  women  in  1811,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
stitutions of  its  kind  in  San  Francisco. 


schools,  also  kindergartens,  libraries 
and  reading  rooms,  and  to  promote  in 
any  and  all  ways  the  proper  care,  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  young,  to 
the  end  that  they  become  self-sustain- 
ing, intelligent  and  useful  members  of 
society. 

During  the  twelve  years  of  good  and 
effective  work  by  this  organization,  a 
revolution  in  the  morals  of  the  child- 
ren in  that  section  of  the  city  has  been 
accomplished. 

How  thoroughly  California  women 
begin  to  appreciate  their  opportunity 
to  help  in  educational  work  for  the 
young  may  be  illustrated  by  the  efforts 
of  the  clubwomen. 

For  example,  the  Ebell  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  donated  about  three  hundred 
dollars  last  year  for  public  school 
scholarships.  It  also  completely 
equipped  a  housekeeping  bungalow 
for  the  girls  in  one  school  that  they 
might  learn  housekeeping  in  every 
branch. 

In  several  counties  the  women  have 
accomplished  the  ^introduction  of  do- 
mestic science  into  the  public  schools, 
and  have  also  had  the  kindergarten  es- 


tablished as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

The  Federated  Mothers'  Clubs  of 
Oakland,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Spenser,  president, 
have  been  devoting  time  and  energy 
to  obtaining  free  text  books  for  the 
public  schools  in  the  State.  A  bill  has 
finally  passed  the  Legislature  covering 
the  long-felt  need,  and  will  soon  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Berkeley  Federation  of  Mothers' 
Clubs,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Rowell,  President, 
has  been  instrumental  in  securing,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  a  compilation 
of  the  laws  of  California  relating  to 
children. 

The  work  of  these  clubs  is  typical 
of  that  of  many  others. 

Along  with  the  educational  work 
goes  the  establishment  of  public  libra- 
ries. More  than  one-third  of  the  clubs 
last  year  assisted  and  fostered  the 
libraries  of  their  respective  towns. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  many 
fine  things  accomplished  by  the  Ebell 
Club  of  Oakland  was  securing  the  Car- 
negie Library  for  that  city.  Ebell  pur- 
chased the  lot  for  the  library  at  a  cost 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  deed- 
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ed  it  to  the  city,  and  also  expended 
about  five  thousand  dollars  in  hand- 
somely finishing  the  children's  room 
in  the  library. 

Out  of  such  efforts,  with  their  wid- 
ening circle  of  influence,  has  grown 
woman's  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 
Although  the  greatest  field  for  wo- 
men in  the  future  will,  no  doubt,  be 
along  moral  and  humanitarian  lines, 
yet  a  noticeable  interest  is  being  taken 
in  civic  work,  especially  that  part 
which  appeals  to  the  artistic  faculties 
as  beautifying  parks  and  improving 
highways.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
clubs  in  the  State  are  actively  engaged 
in  this  line  of  work. 

The  Woman's  Improvement  Club  of 
Modesto,  with  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety,  in  one  year  plant- 
ed ten  miles  of  highway  in  trees,  main- 
tained and  improved  thirty-five  acres 
of  parks,  built  a  gateway  to  one  park 
and  a  rose  arbor  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet.  It  also  realized  from  a 
fiesta  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars 
which  was  expended  in  beautifying 
the  city. 

The  saving  of  the  Calaveras  Grove 
of  Big  Trees  is  the  result  of  woman's 
work,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
California  Club  of  San  Francisco.  The 
club  sent  a  representative  to  Washing- 
ton to  secure  action  on  this  important 
bill. 

There  is,  too,  the  philanthropic  de- 
partment of  clubs  which  always  ap- 
peals to  woman,  for  woman  has  been 
generous,  even  if  the  bounty  has  not 
always  been  wise.  Contact  with  the 
world  is  teaching  her  the  difference 
between  the  old  way  of  administrating 
charity,  which  weakened  a  family's 
grip  on  livelihood  and  the  new  way 
which  strengthens  it.  The  work  of 
the  philanthropic  department  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  is  always  practical,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  good  that  is  being  accom- 
plished. There  is  the  community 
house  where  women  who  go  out  for  the 
day  can  leave  their  children;  there  are 
the  reading  rooms  and  rest  rooms, 
Free  Legal  Aid  Societies,  and  for  the 


needy  sick,  free  beds  in  the  hospitals 
and  free  maternity  cottages. 

A  very  fine  movement  has  recently 
been  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, State  Chairman  of  Philan- 
thropy, and  assured  of  success  through 
the  pioneer  work  of  the  Oakland  Club, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Ber- 
keley and  the  Alta  Mira  Club  of  San 
Leandro.  It  is  the  establishing  of 
Linen  Loan  Closets  in  every  city,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  city  nurse  to 
have  at  all  times  at  her  disposal  clean 
linen  to  be  used  in  sickness  or  when 
needed. 

Cne  of  the  most  novel  features  in 
philanthropic  work  is  the  penny 
kitchen,  where  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children  from  a  school  in  the  poor 
part  of  Los  Angeles  are  daily  served 
with  hot  lunches.  Los  Angeles  was 
the  first  city  west  of  Milwaukee  to 
achieve  this  work,  and  its  success  is 
due  to  the  Civic  Association,  of  which 
Mrs.  Oliver  C.  Bryant  is  president. 

When  U.  S.  Senator  John  D.  Works 
wished  to  carry  out  a  plan  to  relieve 
the  poor  who  were  living  in  squalor 
and  degradation  in  certain  parts  of 
Los  Angeles,  he  appealed  to  the  wo- 
men. He  explained  the  plan  to  the 
Friday  Morning  Club,  and  said  the 
city  would  lease  a  tract  of  land  for  a 
Jong  term  of  years,  on  which  cottages 
costing  about  five  hundred  dollars  each 
might  be  built  and  rented  to  the  poor 
at  the  same  rent  which  they  were  pay- 
ing for  tenements.  The  women  of  the 
Friday  Morning  Club  were  interested, 
qnd  pledged  the  erection  of  the  first 
cottage.  To  further  aid  the  project,  an 
association  known  as  "The  Model  Vil- 
lage Corporation"  was  formed,  and 
Mrs.  Egelhoff-Rundell  elected  presi- 
dent. Twenty  acres  of  land  near  Ely- 
sian  Park  was  chosen  for  the  site, 
and  many  interesting  features,  includ- 
ing playgrounds  and  a  recreation  cen- 
ter, became  a  part  of  the  model  vil- 
lage plan.  The  Friday  Morning  Club 
erected  the  first  cottage,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  push  the  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  slum  dwellers  until  now  the 
Model  Village  is  becoming  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  well  directed  philanthropy. 
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A  quiet  day  at  the  Children's  Playground,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  small  rentals  from  the  cottages 
are  applied  to  keeping  social  workers 
to  help  the  tenants,  and  for  general 
improvements. 

All  this  social  betterment  is  the  re- 
sult of  organization,  and  of  the  good 
work  accomplished  by  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  a  vol- 
ume might  be  written.  Even  if  the  dis- 
tinction between  "man's"  and  "wo- 
man's" work  is  sharply  drawn,  all 
these  achievements  are  within  wo- 
man's sphere.  And  let  it  be  added 
that  the  public  spirited  California  wo- 
men are  just  as  successful  in  house- 
keeping and  home-making  as  they  are 
in  pioneering  civic  and  philanthropic 
work  for  humanity,  and  while  building 
along  such  broad  lines,  the  motherly 
instinct  is  never  lost.  It  is  the  wo- 
manly sympathy,  the  clear  and  quick 
perception  that  has  uplifted  many 
unfortunate  children  otherwise  neg- 
lected and  misunderstood,  in  unhappy 
bomes. 


Numberless  institutions  expressing 
woman's  idea  of  humanitarianism  are 
found  throughout  the  State.  While 
man  has  been  wondering  whether  she 
should  or  should  not  leave  the  home, 
woman  all  quietly  and  unobserved,  has 
builded  institutions,  the  good  result  of 
which  will  be  manifest  in  the  future 
citizens  of  this  locality. 

Through  all  this  work  we  see  that 
the  faculty  of  inspiration  has  been  a 
strong  element  in  woman's  character. 
Many  times  she  has  felt  her  way  to 
the  truth  rather  than  reasoned  it  there. 
A  quick  glance  over  the  whole  field, 
and  her  decisive  judgment  was 
formed.  She  has  afterwards  followed 
out  the  slow  inductive  steps  of  reason 
with  masculine  exactness.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  notice  that  man  has 
been  inclined  to  reason  his  way  to 
light.  It  was  external  evidence  that 
counted  in  making  up  his  judgment. 
But  after  the  careful  arrangement  and 
comparison  of  facts  he  has  given  his 


A  Christmas  feast  for  the  children,  New  Century  Club,  Oakland,  Cal. 


recognition,  sympathy  and  support  to 
nearly  every  public  movement  tinder- 
taken  by  women,  thus  helping  to  carry 
her  beyond  the  circle  of  private  fel- 
lowship into  the  wider  outlook  of  the 
world. 

Without  denying  the  claims  of  her 
own  family  and  home,  woman  is  still 
answering,  in  every  city  in  California, 
the  appealing  call  of  humanity.  In 
makirg  laws  for  civic  betterment,  for 
the  education  of  children,  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  home,  she  finds 
her  place,  not  as  man's  competitor,  but 
as  his  equal. 

If  women  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  cause  of  decency  and 
righteousness,  their  votes  can  be  ex- 
pected to  support  any  reasonable,  just 
and  practicable  demand.  And  inas- 
much as  the  women  of  California  have 
been  especially  favored  in  receiving 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  men  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  prevailing 


usages  and  to  correct  existing  abuses, 
we  naturally  expect  that  the  ballot  will 
mean  the  marshaling  upon  a  common 
plane  of  all  the  forces  for  good  that 
have  been  indwelling  in  the  hearts  of 
both  man  and  woman. 

While  woman  will  thus  take  an 
equal  part  in  the  government  and  con- 
duct of  society,  she  will  not  become 
less  womanly  than  now.  Her  wonder- 
tul  idealism  will  find  free  channels  for 
a  diversified  expression  through  her 
versatile  intellect  and  pliant  fingers. 
The  woman  of  to-day  must  sure]y  see, 
opening  before  her,  a  vista  of  new 
fields  of  work  and  achievement.  These 
demand  that  her  brain  must  be  clear 
and  her  body  braced  with  good  powers 
of  endurance.  Let  her  choose  the 
methods  which  are  in  harmony  with 
rature,  remembering  that  man  and  wo- 
man were  intended  for  different  lines 
of  social  and  industrial  activity — and 
her  success  is  assured. 
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HOUSES  which  express  the  in- 
dividuality of  their  builders 
or  occupants,  are  of  far 
greater  interest  than  long 
rows  of  apartment  houses.  Shells  scat- 
tered on  the  beach  by  the  incoming 
tide  and  left  stranded  as  it  recedes,  are 
the  homes  of  some  of  the  millions  of 
creatures  that  dwell  under  the  sea,  and 
each  form  is  wonderfully  designed  to 
suit  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants.  Some 
of  these  dwellings  are  still  occupied, 
and  as  you  carry  it  home,  a  little,  gasp- 
ing mouth  protrudes,  in  pitiful,  gasp- 
ing protest  against  this  unaccustomed 
element — air. 

Most  of  the  shells  found  on  the 
beach,  however,  are  empty.  This  pic- 
tured specimen  of  cowry  shows  beauty 
of  form  and  markings,  but  it  lacks  lus- 
tre. Why?  It  is  a  dead  shell,  its  oc- 
cupant gone,  a  deserted  home! 

Cowries  belong  to  an  aristocratic 
genera  of  the  shell  family — Cypraea — 
which  is  found  among  the  tropical 
islands  of  the  equatorial  Pacific.  They 
are  of  especial  interest  in  having  been 
used  as  money  by  savage  tribes. 

At  times  when  the  tide  is  out,  walk 
near  the  water:  a  multitude  of  tiny 
wedges  may  be  found  standing  on  their 
sharp  points  in  the  wet  sand  while  the 
blunt  end  is  turned  up.  This  is  Donax, 
a  shell  about  half  an  inch  long — when 
full-sized — the  two  halves  of  which 
fit  together  like  a  blunt  triangle,  nearly 
square  at  one  end  and  tapering  to  a 
rounded  point  at  the  other.  In  March 
and  April  great  numbers  of  these  are 
washed  ashore  and  bespangle  the 
beach  as  a  jeweled  carpet,  until  the 
next  breaker  comes  rolling  in,  when, 
with  a  quick  turn  of  the  muscular  foot, 
they  all  disappear  like  a  flash,  buried 
in  the  sand.  The  similarity  of  the 


Californian  and  Floridan  forms  of 
Donax  and  of  other  species  found  up- 
on the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides  of 
Central  America,  seems  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  water-way,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  between  the  two  oceans. 

At  a  spot  where  the  beach  was  liter- 
ally paved  with  a  many-hued  mosaic  of 
Donax,  a  woman  was  scooping  them  up 
with  a  tin  basin  and  pouring  them  into 
a  colander.  To  our  question,  she  re- 
plied: "We  cook  them;  they  make  a 
very  good  soup." 

And  why  not?  They  belong  to  the 
class  of  mollusks  called  Pelecypoda, 
better  known  as  bivalves,  an  appro- 
priate name,  for  all  the  animals  of  this 
class  have  two  shells.  To  this  belong 
the  oyster,  clam,  scallop  and  other 
kinds  suggestive  of  good  eating. 

When  a  Pelecypod  dies  and  the 
muscles  relax,  the  valves  gap  open, 
and  we  find  the  empty  shells  on  the 
beach,  sometimes  united,  but  more 
often  a  single  half.  The  most  com- 
mon of  the  latter  kind  are  the  scallops 
and  cockle  shells,  the  former  being 
distinguished  by  the  wing-like  projec- 
tions called  "ears,"  on  either  side  of 
the  rounded  point  of  the  valve.  These, 
with  their  sculpturing  of  radiating  ribs 
and  varied  coloring  in  stripes  and 
patches  of  red,  orange,  pink,  blue  and 
brown,  are  favorites  with  shellgath- 
erers,  and  often  used  for  mercantile 
purposes,  made  up  into  pincushions 
and  various  ornaments. 

The  outline  of  the  genus  Pecten,  to 
which  the  scallops  belong,  has  fur- 
nished conventional  designs  for  mural 
decorations,  and  one  Mediterranean 
species  was  used  as  a  religious  em- 
blem by  the  Crusaders  who  called  it 
"Saint  James'  shell,"  and  wore  it  as  an 
evidence  that  they  had  visited  the 


At  top,  turban  shell;  left,  anomia  lampe;  the  double  shell,  boat  or  slipper 
shells,  and  on  the  lower  right,  "Neptune's  visiting  card." 


Holy  Land.  This  design  became  the 
insignia  of  various  knightly  and  re- 
1'gious  orders  in  the  middle  ages. 

Cockles  belong  to  the  genus  Car- 
dium — "heart-shaped";  they  lack  the 
ears,  but  many  of  them  are  marked 
very  like  the  scallops.  The  specimen 
of  the  genus  Chione  is  finely  sculp- 
tured with  longitudinal  ribs  and  con- 
centric ridges;  it  belongs  to  the  family 
Veneridae,  named  for  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty.  The  pretty,  white  shells,  sug- 
gestive of  a  pair  of  dainty  wings,  be- 
long to  the  aristocracy  of  beauty 


among  bivalves,  the  genus  Tellina. 
The  shell  is  smooth  and  glossy  with  its 
upper  end  contracted  and  slightly 
bent. 

Another  pure  white  shell  is  the 
Razor,  belonging  to  the  family  Sole- 
nidae.  If  you  undertake  to  capture  a 
Razor  alive,  he  will  burrow  into  the 
sard  faster  than  you  can  follow,  and, 
if  you  should  catch  him,  will  cling  so 
tightly  to  the  sand  with  his  muscular 
foot  that  the  shell  must  be  pulled  off 
the  body  to  secure  it.  The  empty 
shells  are  often  to  be  found  on  the 
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sand,  and,  by  their  long, 
narrow  shape  and  smooth 
surface,  suggest  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Neptune's 
visiting  cards. 

The  two  families  of  the 
Pelecypoda — or  bivalves — 
of  interest  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  are  the 
Avunculidae  and  the  Os- 
treidae.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  is  the  stronger 
of  the  passions  appealed  to 
by  these  two  kinds  of  oys- 
ters. The  former  furnish 
the  pearl  oysters,  appealing 
to  vanity  and  the  mercenary 
instinct,  the  latter  the  edi- 
ble oyster,  ministering  to 
the  gastronomic  desires  of 
the  human  race.  Ostreidae 
also  touches  the  commercial 
side  of  mankind,  since  oys- 
ter farming  has  become  a 
great  industry. 

The  oyster  culturist  must 
not  only  plant  his  beds  and 
tend  them  like  plants,  thin- 
ning and  giving  them 
proper  nourishment,  but  he 
must  protect  them  from 
enemies,  the  starfish  and 
certain  mollusks  which,  like 
man,  find  them  good  to  eat. 
To  see  oyster  culture  in  per- 
fection, one  must  visit  the 
shores  of  France,  where  the 
miles  of  mud  flats  left  by 
the  receding  tide  are  great 
oyster  farms.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  Ostrea  lurida,  a 
native  Californian  species 
of  a  dark  purplish  hue  and 
much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  Eastern  coast.  A  bar- 
nacle has  built  his  little 
chimneys  on  the  edge  of 
this  specimen. 

One  of  the  bivalves 
which  somewhat  resembles 
a  small  oyster  and  is  used 
as  an  article  of  food  in 
France,  is  Anomia  lampe. 
The  Anomidae  are  peculiar 
shells,  irregularly  rounded, 


/ — Cup  and  saucer;  2 — Horn  shell;  3 — Olive- 
shell;  4 — Cloudy  bubble  shell;  5 — White  cap;  6 — 
Keyhole  limpets;  7-8-9 — Donax  Calif  or  nicus; 
10 — Scallop  shell;  11 — Razor  shell;  12 — Cockle 
shell. 
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with  one  convex  and  one 
flat  or  concave  valve,  the 
surface  of  which  is  undu- 
lated or  plaited  to  match 
that  of  the  object  to  which 
it  is  attached.  These  valves 
are  usually  separated  when 
found  on  the  beach,  and  be- 
ing thin  in  texture  of  a 
shining  yellow,  are  called 
gold  shells.  Another  spe- 
cies of  the  same  family  is 
greenish  without  and  pearly 
within;  this  has  the  high- 
sounding  name  Placuanoma 
machrochisma  and  is  called 
the  "silver  shell." 

A  contrast  to  these 
smooth  shells  is  Chama 
pellucida,  a  very  rough  car- 
dium  covered  with  frills 
which  are  translucent  like 
chalcedony.  The  name 
Chama  is  an  ancient  one, 
having  been  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

A  few  of  the  mollusks 
belonging  to  the  class  Pele- 
cypoda,  have  been  de- 
scribed as  bivalves.  There 
is  another  large  class 
called  Gasteropoda,  which 
may  be  characterized  as 
the  univalve  mollusks.  The 
Gasteropod  shell  has  been 
described  as  "a  hollow 
tube  wound  about  an 
imaginary  axis,"  of  which 
the  familiar  snail-shell  and 
the  longer,  black  Cerithi- 
dea  sacrata,  sometimes 
called  the  "Horn-shell"  are 
good  examples. 

Another  small  shell  of 
this  class  is  the  well  known 
"Olive  shell."  Specimens 
of  the  Olivella  Biplicata  have  been 
found  among  Indian  relics,  for  they 
were  used  by  the  aborigines  as  wam- 
pum and  as  ornaments.  They  are 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  small 
olives,  shading  from  cream  white  to 
dove  color,  with  purple  markings.  Oli- 
vella boetica,  a  smaller  form,  is 
brown  or  bluish  with  yellow  stripes. 


1-2 — Con-ry  shells,  family  cyproeidae;  3-4— 
Muricidae,  Pteronotus,  festivus;  5 — Native  oyster 
n-ith  barnacles  or  sea  acorns;  6 — White  wings; 
7 — Keyhole  limpet;  8 — Chama  pellucida;  9 — 
Family  veneridae,  genus  chione. 


A  very  pretty  shell  is  Bulla  nebulosa, 
known  as  the  "Cloudy  Bubble-shell." 
It  is  very  thin,  of  a  brownish  shade 
mottled  in  white  and  yellow  patches, 
suggesting  a  bird's  egg  both  in  shape, 
texture  and  coloring.  To  find  a  per- 
fect specimen  one  would  have  to 
search  among  the  seaweed  left  high 
by  the  receding  tide  on  some  still  la- 
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goon,  for  they  are  far  too  frail  to  with- 
stand the  buffeting  of  the  surf. 

Among  the  most  common  of  the 
shells  found  on  our  beaches  are  the 
limpets.  Any  one  who  has  tried  to  col- 
lect live  limpets  knows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  surprise  the  animal  and  to  slip 
the  knife  quickly  between  it  and  the 
rock,  or  the  foot  will  take  such  a  firm 
hold  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
loosen  it.  Some  of  the  limpets  seem 
to  have  a  fondness  for  their  home  site, 
for  they  wander  about  at  high  tide  in 
search  of  food,  and  when  tide  ebbs,  re- 
turn to  fasten  themselves  to  the  same 
spot.  Many  dead  shells  of  limpets  are 
found  on  the  sands:  among  the  pret- 
tiest of  these  is  Acmaea  mitra,  known 
as  "White  Cap,"  for  it  is  supposed  to 
resemble  a  bishop's  hat,  although  more 
like  the  pointed  cap  of  a  clown. 

The  family  Fissurellidae  are  known 
as  "Keyhole  limpets."  A  slit  in  the 
top  of  the  shell  characterizes  this 
form,  one  genus  of  which — Fissurella 
Volcano — has  red  stripes  running 
down  the  sides,  suggesting  streams  of 
iava  from  the  crater.  The  Crepidulas 
are  an  interesting  shape:  they  are 
sometimes  called  "Slipper  shells',"  al- 
though "Boat  shell"  seems  more  ap- 
propriate, for  the  brown  outside  and 
white  deck  covering  half  the  inside, 
the  pointed  bow  and  rounded  stern,  are 
quite  suggestive  of  tiny  vessels.  An- 
other form  is  the  Capulidae  of  the 
genus  Crucibulum  spinosum.  This  is 
white,  of  a  rounded,  shield-like  shape 
and  covered  with  little  spines  on  the 
outside,  while  within  is  a  cup-shaped 
appendage  attached  to  one  side,  which 
gives  it  the  name  of  Cup-and-Saucer. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Gasteropods  is  the  family  Trochidae. 
These  shells  are  top-shaped  or  pyra- 
midal and  lined  with  rainbow-tinted 
mother-of-pearl.  Turban  shells  and 
Top-shells  of  all  sizes  and  combina- 
tions of  color  are  found  in  this  fam- 
ily which  might  well  be  called  the  pal- 
aces of  the  city  under  the  sea. 

The  illustration  shows  a  specimen  of 
the  genus  Calliostoma  of  the  Tro- 
chidae. The  conical  shape  is  sculptured 
v/ith  revolving  rows  of  raised  dots,  of 


a  pink  color  upon  the  whorls,  while 
the  sutures,  or  spaces  between,  are 
frescoed  with  gleaming  lines  of 
mother-of-pearl. 

From  the  palaces  of  the  shell  city 
we  pass  to  the  castles  or  strongholds 
of  those  pirates,  the  Muricidae.  These 
creatures  attack  other  mollusca,  pierc- 
tng  the  shell  and  devouring  the  inhabi- 
tant. The  shells  of  Muricidae,  shown 
in  the  illustration,  are  of  the  genus 
Pteronotus  festivus,  a  creature  the 
very  sound  of  whose  name  suggests  the 
wild  orgies  of  pirates.  Its  castle  is  re- 
markable for  odd  and  artistic  sculpture 
rather  than  for  beauty  of  color.  It  is 
of  a  dull,  whitish  gray,  shaped  in  a 
succession  of  whorls,  each  marked  by 
a  rounded  knob  and  divided  by  sculp- 
tured frills  decreasing  in  size  about 
the  spiral  to  the  tip.  The  entrance  is 
but  a  small  oval,  making  the  fortress 
quite  secure. 

In  the  illustration  is  a  shell,  marked 
by  transverse,  scaly  ridges  that,  by  its 
shape,  suggests  a  heap  of  contorted 
snakes.  Serpulorbus  squamigerus  has 
many  shapes,  but  always  the  long,  cir- 
cular tube  which  is  attached  to  rocks 
and  often  found  in  masses  twisted  to- 
gether in  serpentine  curves  that  might 
well  have  given  it  the  family  name, 
Serpulidae.  These  calcareous  tubes 
are  the  homes  of  the  sea  worms. 

Half-buried  in  sand  were  some  bits 
of  white,  coral-like  stems  like  little 
chimneys.  It  was  with  some  effort 
that  they  were  lifted  from  their  sandy 
grave,  and  lo!  we  had  excavated  a 
buried  city — the  winding  passages 
were  once  the  homes  of  the  Serpula. 

"The  surf  had  rolled  it  over, 
Had  played  with  it  and  flung  it  by; 
As  wind  and  weather  might  decide  it; 
Then  tossed  it  high  where  sand-drifts 

dry 
Cheap  burial  might  provide  it." 

An  empty  city,  its  inhabitants  gone, 
yet  full  of  interest  to  the  student,  for 
surely  no  city  on  land  exhibits  a 
greater  variety  of  architecture  than 
this  city  under  the  sea,  or  one  whose 
dwellings  are  adapted  with  such  in- 
finite skill  to  its  inhabitants'  needs. 


THE    LURE    OF    MALABON 


BY     (  HAHLKS     BIMnVN.     .IK. 


THERE  LIES  upon  the  island 
of  Luzon,  of  the  Philippine 
group,  a  little  metropolis, 
fanned  by  the  cool  breezes  of 
the  North,  which  come  down  of  nights 
to  steal  a  kiss  from  the  laughing  cheek 
of  the  South  Sea  belle  as  she  wanders 
around  'neath  the  fragrant  and  kindly 
shade  of  the  verdant  groves  of  her 
sunny  isle,  picking  up  from  beneath 
her  delicate  and  shapely  feet  the  de- 
licious and  succulent  St.  John's  bread 
and  supping  the  sweet  juices  of  the 
mscious  mango,  a  city,  a  world  of  its 
own,  and  there  is  in  this  paradise  a 
charm  for  you  in  the  beginning.  In- 
stantly you  understand,  and  you  do 
not  think  that  you  shall  ever  want  to 
turn  back.  It  holds  one  down  with 
too  many  hands,  this  lure  of  the  South. 
"It  is  a  wonderful  little  island,  this 
queen  of  the  Philippine  group,  for  the 
development  of  future  wonders,"  sighs 
the  little  brown  Jap  of  the  far-away 
cherry  blossom  kingdom,  his  tones 


thrilling  with  a  desire  to  possess. 

To  a  Californian,  it  seems  as  a 
matured  anticipation,  for  there  once 
arose  in  the  breast  of  a  schoolboy  not 
yet  advanced  from  the  baby  grades 
impenitently  a  longing  to  behold  with 
his  own  eyes  all  that  helped  to  make 
an  isle  of  the  tropics.  The  years 
dragged  by,  one  by  one,  and  with  each 
succeeding  year  the  ambition  matured 
into  a  firmer  resolution,  and  in  time, 
after  tireless  years  of  waiting,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  voice  of  the  tropics 
called  across  from  the  stretching  brine 
to  come,  and  I  grasped  Opportunity's 
hand,  and  together  we  hurried  away 
for  the  resolution  had  matured,  and  in 
that  maturity  I  awoke  one  morning  to 
behold  the  realization. 

The  sunlight  fell  sparkling  on  the 
water  which  lay  as  a  surface  of  gold, 
and  then  away,  dancing  as  it  seemed, 
to  the  little  scattered  white  huts  along 
the  surf -kissed  shores  where  white 
sand  dunes  rose  and  fell,  as  I  beheld 


Native  fishermen  on  the  way  to 
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her,  this  Manila,  my  realization  for  the 
first  time.  She  seemed  essentially 
peaceful,  lying  there  as  if  sleeping  in 
the  heat  of  the  tropics  with  only  the 
tiniest  films  of  blue  smoke  rising  laz- 
ily upward  through  the  still  air. 

Quietly  the  soft,  golden  moments 
floated  by,  and  I  stood  rapt  and  spell- 
bound, motionless,  for  the  pressure  of 
countless  feelings,  unexplainable,  were 
upon  me  like  a  million  tiny  hands  that 
clung  to  me,  holding  me  still. 

From  the  sacred  sod  there  rises  an 
old  wall,  defenseless  of  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  elements,  and  it  continues 
to  stretch  where  rolling,  splashing, 
whitecapped  brine  may  always  see  it, 
and  then  it  turns  off  and  stretches 
again,  environing  all  that  remains  of  a 
walled  city,  remnants  of  builders  now 
gone  for  aye.  There  lies  in  the  morn- 
ing light  with  a  soft  sheen  of  sunlight 
falling  about,  a  graveled  roadway, 
curving  here  and  there  as  some  slimy 
serpent,  and  it,  too,  stretches  away  un- 
til it  meets  a  waterway  in  the  wall. 
Some  firm  hand  once  inserted  a  chisel 
in  the  grey,  moss-grown  stone,  and 
wrote  "1600." 

Strong,  fearless  men,  who  had  at 
one  time  played  at  war  with  lead  sol- 
diers in  a  nursery  room  on  an  imagin- 
ary green  carpeted  battlefield,  when 
the  inspiration  of  war  first  arose  in  the 
oaby  breasts,  fought  a  battle  about 
that  old  chiseled  gateway  in  '98,  while 
those  little  lead  soldiers,  now  long 


A  farm  house  in  the  rice  fields. 


forgotten,  lay  in  a  garret,  abandoned 
and  dust-covered. 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  From  near 
by  cathedrals  come  the  clanging  notes 
of  call  bells.  Through  the  narrow 
streets  a  small  army  of  men  and 
women  are  hurrying,  and  beneath 
their  arms  are  clutched  fighting  cocks, 
for  at  the  pits  it  is  to  be  a  great  day. 
It  matters  little  to  which  pit  their 
hurrying  footsteps  lead  them.  To  Ro- 
tunda, to  Malabon,  and  out  to  Santa 
Ana,  it  is  all  the  same.  They  will 
all  fight,  these  feathered  antagonists, 
and  I  signal  to  the  boy  who  is  driving 
me  to  follow. 

"To  the  gallera  (pit) ;  to  Malabon," 
l  signal,  and  the  lash  is  applied  freely 
upon  the  back  of  the  hurrying  pony. 
Curiously,  little  youngsters,  with  their 
matty  hair  falling  about  their  eyes, 
glance  shyly  at  me.  Stopping,  I  level 
a  camera  at  them  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  but  they  fear  the  man  with  the 
little  black  box,  and  like  uncontroll- 
able kittens  they  scramble  into  door- 
ways, beyond  which  lies  filth  and  dis- 
ease. To  those  of  the  Philippine  off- 
spring it  is  home,  this  filth;  they  have 
known  no  better  existence. 

Leaving  the  wall  city  and  crossing 
the  bridge  of  Spain,  \vftich  straddles 
the  Pasig  river,  a  scene  of  floating 
boats  of  all  descriptions  lay  before  us. 
and  I  smile  in  satisfaction,  but  other 
views  take  their  place,  and  I  marvel  at 
it  all. 

Life  in  the  business  section  of  Man- 
ila is  indeed  a  busy  existence,  and 
from  the  confusion  about  us  of  hurry- 
ing pedestrians,  vehicles  and  all  that 
pertains  to  the  making  of  a  city,  we 
are  assured  that  Manila  is  indeed  "a 
busy  little  place,  allowing  for  Sunday. 

"See,"  points  my  driver,  his  face 
developing  into  a  huge  grin  and  then 
regaining,  again,  its  business  air.  With 
shirt-tails  flying  freely  in  the  air,  his 
face  shaded  in  a  huge  sunhat,  his  red 
trousers  refusing  to  hang  any  further 
than  his  knees,  and  his  bare  legs  vic- 
tims of  the  sun,  there  stands,  idly 
smoking,  and  urging  the  beast  of  all 
burdens — the  carabao — up  the  Escolta 
— Manila's  business  center — a  Filipino 


Natives  on  their  way  to  the  cockfights  in  Malabon. 


lad,  unconscious  of  our  presence,  at- 
tempting to  make  time  on  an  old-fash- 
ioned, two-wheel  dray  wagon  without 
sides. 

As  an  act  of  courtesy,  the  driver  of 
the  strange  layout  consents  to  let  me 
photograph  him.  A  new  cigarette  is 
slipped  into  his  mouth,  his  hat  raised 
a  trifle,  and  after  looking  his  dray  over 
as  to  position,  he  grunts  out  in  broken 
English  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  "shoot" 
at  him  as  many  times  as  I  desire.  The 
picture  being  taken,  a  new  desire 
comes  over  me,  and  for  a  time  I  forget 
the  lure  of  Malabon  and  its  sanguinary 
pit.  I  want  to  do  something,  some 
thing  all  you  parasites  of  the  North 
would  jump  for,  and  discharging  my 
carromata  driver,  I  grasp  the  single 
line  from  the  astonished  proprietor  of 
the  dray  and  shout  to  the  lazy  beast. 
The  novelty  is  new,  but  a  desire  fol- 
lows to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  as  the 
beast  has  come  to  a  standstill,  a  crowd 
is  collecting  to  view  me  in  my  latest 
sensation,  a  laugh,  loud  and  scornful, 
more  like  that  of  a  devil  than  a  human 
being  is  heard,  and  looking  up,  I  be- 
hold my  former  driver  with  his  dust 
covered  cart  waiting  for  me  to  enter. 

Again  the  lure  of  the  pit  is  upon  me, 


and  again  it  seems  as  though  a  voice 
is  vhispering  that  I  should  not  tackle 
such  ideas,  and  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction, I  enter  the  little  two-wheeled 
carromata,  and  again  I  am  whirled 
over  dust  and  cobbles,  away,  closer, 
closer  to  the  lure. 

It  is  through  the  poorest  portion  of 
Manila  that  I  am  now  passing.  Streets 
grow  narrow,  houses  more  clustered, 
half-fed  Filipinos  gaze  from  door- 
ways, the  air  grows  tainted  and  sicken- 
ing, and  with  the  change  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  settles  over  me,  and, 
meditatingly,  I  marvel  why  I  came 
down  from  the  North  to  view  things 
which  only  send  one  away  in  disgust. 

Who  can  call  this  filthy  hole  a 
home?  No  one  but  they. 

It  is  a  dark,  feminine  face  which  at- 
tracts my  attention,  as  my  driver 
pauses  to  let  a  car  pass.  The  hair  is 
dark  and  soft,  and  falls  about  the 
broad  forehead  as  a  thin  mist  about  a 
mountain  summit.  A  pair  of  dark  eyes 
peer  from  a  thin  face,  timidly  drinking 
in  the  scenes  before  her.  Her  cheap 
gown  falls  loosely  from  her  hips,  and 
sHppers  protect  the  stockingless  feet 
from  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun.  A  cigar- 
ette burns  freely  between  her  beetle- 
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nut-stained  lips.  She  is  not  enticing, 
and  after  a  silence  which  promised  to 
be  long,  the  grinning  driver  shouted 
to  her  a  "yard  or  two"  of  "lingo,"  and 
again  he  moves  on  toward  the  lure 
which  I  cannot  subdue. 

It  is  a  huge  structure  of  bamboo  and 
cocoanut  leaves  that  we  have  now 
drawn  up  to,  and  from  the  excitement 
and  confusion  of  the  surging  crowds 
seeking  entrance,  I  am  satisfied  to 
know  that  I  have  at  last  reached  Mala- 
bon. 

Am  I  in  the  heart  of  "Sportdom,"  or 
in  a  market  place?  From  the  appear- 
ance of  Malabon  one  would  imagine 
himself  in  a  public  place  of  some  sort 
where  a  sale  is  successfully  being  con- 
ducted. 

With  their  wares  and  eatables  of  all 
descriptions  on  sale,  for  everybody  re- 
mains all  day  and  must  eat  at  Ma^- 
bon,  the  Filipino  gives  to  the  scene 
hungry  tourist  a  picture,  rough  in  make 
up,  which  none  of  our  home  sporting 
celebrities  could  '  attempt.  Crabs 
chase  and  scramble  about  in  baskets, 
dried  chicken,  a  recipe  of  their  own, 
is  plentiful.  Fruit  sells  at  a  low  fig- 
ure, and  the  numerous  peddlers  all 
have  something  to  sell. 

Tis  here  that  the  blind  and  the 
lame  meet  for  alms.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  mingle  together  on  this  one  big 
gala  day.  It  seems  as  though  I  am 
adrift  on  a  pay  streak  at  a  county  fair, 
where  little  thought  is  given  to  the 
value  of  money. 

What  is  the  confusion  within? 
Those  voices  ?  That  continuous  round 
of  chatter,  chatter?  It  is  a  part  of 
the  lure  of  Malabon.  I  enter  the  struc- 
ture of  leaves.  The  scene  within  re- 
minds one  of  a  court  where  a  homi- 
cidal criminal  is  on  trial  for  his  life. 
There  are  judges,  clerks  and  receivers 
whose  desks  are  strewn  about  in  all 
sections  of  the  interior.  The  appear- 
ance of  two  birds  in  the  pit  tells  me 
that  it  is  not  a  court  scene,  but  merely 
p.  retreat  for  the  sporting  element  of 
Manila.  A  wild  confusion  follows  the 
appearance  of  the  birds,  and  receivers 
call  in  frantic  tones  for  all  bets.  Bet- 
ting appears  to  be  good,  and  assured 


by  the  silver  on  the  receivers'  desks 
that  the  fight  promises  to  be  a  fair  one, 
the  last  call  is  rung. 

The  coverings  of  steel  spurs  are  re- 
moved, and  two  cocks  are  seen  to  rise 
and  strike.  Steadying  themselves  for 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  crouching 
low,  they  again  strike.  Blood  is  seen 
to  ooze  from  the  breast  of  the  red 
bird ;  a  deafening  cry  is  heard,  mingled 
with  regret,  and  the  conflict  is  at  its 
dizziest  height. 

Silence  follows,  and  only  the  strik- 
ing of  steel  against  steel  indicates  that 
a  deadening  struggle  is  on.  Only  two 
antagonists  in  a  blood-sprinkled  pit 
rising  and  striking,  gaining  and  losing, 
convinces  us  that  there  are  in  the 
Y/Qjicl  hv.man  brutes,  and  I  was  one  of 
them — no  better  than  they. 

Blood  is  seen  to  trickle,  staining  the 
white  breast  of  the  wounded  bird's 
opponent;  a  cry  of  sympathy  inter- 
rupts a  shout  of  victory,  and  two  little 
game  scrappers  are  on  the  same  terms. 

Breast  to  breast,  neck  to  neck,  they 
sway,  trembling  as  weakness  follows 
trickling  blood.  Two  spurs  again 
strike,  and  with  bated  breath  specta- 
tors await  results.  The  referee  is  fair 
and  he  promises  a  fair  deal  to  all. 
Following  the  crippled  birds  about  the 
pit,  he  carefully  notes  all  movements. 
The  gameness  of  the  red  battler  is  sub- 
dued; crippled  and  dying,  the  yellow 
spot  in  him  is  finally  discovered. 
Even  though  nigh  to  death,  a  bird  will 
put  up  its  last  vain  struggle  in  a 
strenuous  effort  to  overcome  his  an- 
tagonist, but  not  so  with  this  bird.  He 
merely  sinks,  his  plumage  steeped  in 
life's  red  blood,  upon  the  uncovered 
ground,  and  lies  there  defenseless  of 
the  descending  shower  of  spur 
wounds.  In  another  moment,  the  little 
warrior's  life  is  ushered  out. 

In  balconies  above,  there  sits  a  mob 
of  almost  two  thousand  eager-faced 
spectators.  Their  breath  comes  fast 
and  hard.  It  is  warm,  but  they  have 
forgotten  this  perpetual  heat.  It  seems 
as  though  they  are  only  conscious  of 
the  dark  pit  where  silver  coins  have 
changed  so  rapidly. 

Two  minutes  pass  and  another  strug- 
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gle  is  on.    I  arise,  level  my 

camera,  and   I  photograph 

two  of  the  little  scrappers 

in  action;  then  I  turn  and 

slowly  wend  my  way  out. 

I  have  reached  the  outside ; 

the  gentle  zephyrs  play  in 

the  tree-tops  and  I  am  glad. 

I  pass  down  the     crowded 

passageway;  a  girl  clutches 

at  my  coat  as  I  pass,  and 

she  asks  something  of  me. 

I  thrust  my  hand  into  my 

pocket;  I  pull  out  a  peso: 

I  drop  it  into  her  lap  and  I 

pass  on.    In  the  roadway  I 

see  my  driver,  and  I  beckon 

to  him.     Another     minute 

and  I  am  in  his  little  cart. 

It   moves,    slowly   at   first, 

and  then  faster  and  faster. 

I  bid  farewell  to  the  lure  of  Malabon, 

a  cherished  memory  to  me,  with  Santa 

Ana,  Manila's  Garden  of  Eden,     my 

destination.     I  look  back;     the    great 


Children  playing  at  farming.  Mulahon  high 


structure  of  leaves  is  fading  away.  In 
another  minute  it  is  gone,  and  the  little 
pony  speeds  along,  over  dust  and  cob- 
ble stones. 


A  cock  fight  in  the  streets. 


UNIQUE    RELICS    OF    COSTA    RICA 

INDIANS 


BY    ELLEN     VELVIN,     F.     Z.    8. 


UNKNOWN  at  present,  except 
to  a  few  personal     friends, 
there  is  now     at     Babylon, 
Long  Island,  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  the  owner,  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  curios  to  be  found  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States. 

For  a  great  many  years  Mr.  Keith, 
who  is  specially  interested  in  Costa 
Rica,  being  the  vice-president  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  has  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  prehistoric  relics  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
most  liberal  in  contributing  funds  to 
further  the  knowledge  of  the  races  of 


Indians,   occupying   Costa   Rica   both 
before  and  after  the  conquest. 

For  this  purpose,  he  commissioned 
Mr.  Cecil  F.  Underwood,  an  orni- 
thologist and  archaeologist,  to  make 
collections  from  the  Indian  mounds 
and  burial  grounds  in  the  least  known 
parts  of  Costa  Rica.  For  the  last 
eighteen  years,  Mr.  Underwood  has 
spent  his  time  in  exploring  Costa  Rica 
principally  as  ornithologist  and  ar- 
chaeologist, but  in  addition  to  this  he 
has  also  made  more  or  less  extensive 
collections  of  mammals,  reptiles,  and 
Bactrians,  fresh  water  fishes,  insects, 
i?nd  shells,  etc.,  and  has  contributed 


Exposed  grave  of  Indian  chief  showing  pottery  which  had  been  buried  with 

him. 


C.  F.  Underwood  and  assistants  returning  from  one  of  their  trips  of  making 
excavations.     Between  the  two  horses  are  idols,  pottery  and  other  relics 
unearthed  by  the  archaeologists  during  the  day. 


numbers  of  new  species  amongst  these 
branches  of  Natural  History  to  those 
already  known  to  Science. 

Most  of  the  groups  in  which  Mr.  Un- 
derwood has  worked  contain  repre- 
sentatives bearing  his  name,  having 
been  dedicated  to  him  by  various 
museum  authorities  in  recognition  of 
his  efforts. 

A  quiet,  unassuming  man,  Mr.  Un- 
derwood has,  notwithstanding,  an 
enormous  amount  of  energy,  pluck  and 
perseverance,  and  is  a  terrific  worker. 
His  whole  heart  is  in  his  work,  and 
he  seems  to  look  upon  recreation  as  a 
waste  of  valuable  time.  Comfort  and 
luxury  have  no  attractions  for  him. 

In  his  many  hunting  trips  he  has  to 
endure  many  hardships  and  privations. 
He  mentions  such  things  as  losing  his 
way  in  the  dense  forests;  sleeping  un- 
consciously close  to  a  deadly  snake, 
his  men  being  killed  by  these  reptiles, 
and  occasionally  his  horses;  the  ter- 
rible onslaughts  of  the  jaguar;  finding 
no  food  for  days  at  a  time,  as  ordinary 
incidents  to  be  expected  when  explor- 


ing, and  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
hardships. 

For  years  he  has  continually  visited 
the  Indians,  and  lived  with  them  for 
months  at  a  time  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  it  says  much  for  his  good-nature 
and  adaptability  that  he  is  always 
heartily  welcomed  by  them  and  treated 
in  all  respects  with  the  greatest  friend- 
ship. The  choicest  dishes  are  set  be- 
fore him — roast  monkey  being  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  delicacies — 
and  in  stolid  silence  the  Englishman 
and  the  Indians  sit  round  after  a  meal 
and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 

One  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  that 
such  a  warm  reception  awaits  him  is, 
that,  for  various  diplomatic  reasons, 
Mr.  Underwood  always  takes  with  him 
a  good  supply  of  merchandise — 
knives,  beads,  gunpowder  and  shot, 
clothing,  bright  and  gaudy  ribbons, 
etc.  In  return  for  these  objects,  he 
obtains  their  ready  assistance  in  all  his 
undertakings.  A  new  shirt,  or  shining 
necklace,  goes  a  great  way  in  over- 
coming their  scruples  in  disturbing  the 
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resting  places  of  their  own  and  their 
tribe's  ancestors.  Thus,  the  Aztec  that 
has  descended  from  Mexico;  the 
Caribs  from  the  South,  and  many 
other  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  whose  origin 
is  unknown.  Corobices,  Chorotegas, 
Vicietas,  Votos,  etc.,  all  have  contrib- 
uted in  enriching  Mr.  Keith's  beautiful 
collections. 

But  when  commissioning  Mr.  Under- 
wood to  make  these  collections,  Mr. 
Keith  spared  no  pains  and  no  expense. 
He  has  already  spent  enormous  sums 
of  money,  but  when  recently  Mr.  Un- 
derwood returned  from  Costa  Rica, 
and  arrived  with  tons  of  valuable  rel- 
ics— about  5,000  pieces  in  all — he 
must  have  realized  that  the  time,  labor 
and  money  had  indeed  been  well 
spent. 

And  now  Mr.  Keith's  house  in  Baby- 
lon is  a  veritable  museum  to  delight 
his  friends  and  the  scientific  world. 
Gold  objects  of  all  kinds  have  been 
taken  from  the  breasts  of  the  dead  In- 
dian chiefs,  after  reposing  there  for 
hundreds  of  years.  These  gold  orna- 
ments are  most  curious  and  interesting 
and  are  in  the  shape  of  circular 
plates,  conventional  eagles  and  human 
figures,  bells,  etc.,  but  no  two  have 
ever  been  found  exactly  alike. 

Fantastic  and  beautifully  decorated 
pottery  of  innumerable  patterns  can 
be  counted  by  the  hundreds.  The  uses 
to  which  clay  was  put  is  almost  unber 
lievable;  all  the  cooking  utensils  ap- 
pear to  be  made  of  this  material. 
Cooking  pots,  both  tripod  and  round 
bottomed;  dishes,  fire  pans,  water  jars, 
idols,  toys  of  all  kinds,  musical  instru- 
ments, such  as  whistles  and  tom-toms, 
spindles  for  weaving;  covers  for  cook- 
ing pots,  spoons  and  ladles  of  every 
conceivable  pattern  and  design. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  things 
in  the  whole  collection,  however,  are 
the  large  number  of  stone  carvings, 
some  being  the  sacrificial  stones  on 
which  the  favorite  wives  of  the  dying 
chiefs  were  sacrificed  to  enable  the'm 
— according  to  the  prevailing  belief  of 
nearly  all  Indians — to  accompany  their 
lords  and  masters  to  the  Happy  Hunt- 


At   work    in    the   excavations,    Costa 

Rica,  in  search  of  relics    of    ancient 

Indian  tribes. 


ing  Grounds,  so  that  the  chiefs  might 
have  their  wives  with  them,  and  not 
suffer  from  loneliness. 

Large  and  small  stone  idols  of  all 
descriptions  are  among  this  collection, 
including  animals,  monsters  and  birds, 
amongst  which  the  owl  is  very  fre- 
quently represented.  This  bird,  with 
a  human  being  suspended  from  its 
beak,  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
Creation.  The  frog  represented  the 
God  of  Rain.  The  eagle,  supremacy. 
(This  figure  is  most  frequently  de- 
signed in  gold.)  The  jaguar,  strength. 
This  last  named  animal,  always  called 
by  the  Indians  "The  Tiger,"  is  much 
feared  by  all  Indians,  who  stand  in 
great  awe  of  him.  He  is  figured  on 
much  of  their  pottery,  and  often  on 
the  stones.  Fully  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
"Metables,"  or  grinding  stones  dis- 
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covered  (and  used  for  crushing  maize)  There   are  numerous  other   articles 

are  either  in  the  form  of  a  jaguar  or  too  varied  and  great  in  number  to  be 

\re  decorated  by  the  head  of  one.  given  here,  but  it  is  the  intention  of 

Curiously  adorned  seats,  water  jar  Mr.  Underwood,  with  Mr.  Keith's  help 

stands,  mortars,  stones  for     grinding  ?nd  co-operation,  to  continue  these  in- 

corn,   cocoa,   etc.,     war     implements,  vestigations,  chronicling  every  detail 

carving  utensils,  axes  or     celts,     are  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  work  that 

among  the  stone  objects.  Fine  stones  will  throw  any  light  on  the  customs  of 

such  as  jade,  jasper,  etc.,  were  used  the  inhabitants  of  Costa  Rica  before 

for  neck  ornaments,  beads,  but  chiefly  the  Conquest,  as  well  as  of  the  de- 

for  a  peculiarly     shaped     ceremonial  scendants   of   these   people — the    few 

knife.    Slavers  were  used  for  carving  true  Indians  remaining,  but  now  rap- 

and  cutting  purposes.  idly  dying  out  or  retrograding. 


LAND    O'    GOLD 

MY     JESSIE     DA\1I>     \VIM.DY 

Long  ago  the  Western  foothills 

Yielded  up  their  golden  ore, 
Where  the  blue  Pacific  murmurs, 

By  the  California  shore. 

Then  the  ring  of  pick  and  shovel 
Mingled  with  the  singing  pines, 

Delving  deep  for  hidden  treasure 
In  the  shafts  of  rock-bound  mines. 

Long  ago  the  silent  canyons 

Wakened  from  their  solemn  gloom, 

To  the  echoing  blasts  of  powder, 
And  the  miner's  roaring  flume. 

But  the  pioneers  have  vanished 
As  the  years  have  drifted  past, 

And  those  frontier  days  of  daring, 
Only  in  our  memory  last. 

Changed  the  land,  from  toil  and  hardship, 
To  the  land  of  dreams  and  flowers, 

And  her  riches  in  abundance 

Nature  gives  in  golden  showers. 

Gleam  of  gold,  upon  the  hillsides 

That  were  once  so  brown  and  bare; 

Gleam  of  gold  as  pure  as  sunshine, 
Flaunting  in  the  noonday  glare. 

For  the  wealth  in  fragrant, 

Scattered,  yellow  splendor  lies 
In  the  fields  of  golden  poppies 

Drowsing  under  sun-lit  skies. 


THE    BIRD    OF    PARADISE" 


BY    ELIZABETH     ANXA     SEMPLE 


WHEN  Richard  Watson 
Tully  made  Hawaii,  the 
scene  of  his  play,  "The 
Bird  of  Paradise/'  he 
piqued  curiosity  at  the  very  outset, 
because  this  spot  is  one  of  the  few 
places  hitherto  almost  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  fraternity  of  playwrit- 
ers.  Nor  is  it  only  the  locale  of  the 
play  which  has  the  charm  of  the  un- 
expected; for,  throughout  the  whole 
three  acts  and  five  scenes,  the  audi- 
tor's attention  is  fixed  on  the  theme  it- 
self. It  is  all  so  novel — and  yet  so 
old  in  its  presentation  of  a  vital  love 
story — this  play  which  one  acute  ob- 
server called  the  "drama  of  a  wo- 
man's soul."  The  fact  that  it  is  the 
soul  of  a  woman  in  an  alien  and  far- 
away land  enhances  instead  of  lessen- 
ing the  interest,  since  it  proves  anew 
the  ancient  truth  that  women,  of  what- 
ever clime  and  race,  of  high  degree  or 
low,  are,  indeed,  "sisters  under  the 
skin." 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place 
at  the  period  of  the  Hawaiian  Revolu- 
tion in  1894,  and  the  story  is  elemental 
in  its  simplicity.  Luana,  the  heroine, 
is  told  by  her  foster  parents  that  she 
is  of  royal  blood  on  the  occasion  of 
a  birthday  feast.  In  the  midst  of  the 
rejoicing  and  merry-making,  a  party 
of  Americans,  visitors  to  the  Islands, 
appear,  among  whom  are  Paul  Wilson 
and  his  fiancee,  Diana  Larned. 

Wilson  is  a  recent  graduate  from 
an  American  medical  college,  and  has 
come  to  Hawaii  to  pursue  researches 
into  the  origin  of  the  bacilli  of  lep- 
rosy on  the  island  of  Molokai.  Diana 
Larned,  likewise  a  college  graduate, 
has  accompanied  him  to  study  at  first 
hand  the  conditions  that  will  confront 
her  in  her  new  home,  and  from  a  de- 
sire to  aid  her  future  husband  in  his 
chosen  lifework. 

Luana,  her  new  princesship  all  for- 
gotten, falls  violently  in  love  with  the 
handsome  white  stranger — for  we  have 
no  )ess  an  authority  than  Kipling's  for 


the  statement  that  it  takes  several  gen- 
erations of  training  to  blot  out  certain 
uncivilized  Eastern  instincts,  such  as 
falling  in  love  at  first  sight.  Child  of 
nature  as  she  is,  Luana  takes  no  pains 
to  hide  her  feelings.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  gripping  moments  in  the  play 
is  when  the  little  brown  maiden,  her 
native  costume  strung  all  over  with 
countless  chains  of  clinking  beads  and 
wonderful  lais  (ropes)  of  flowers 
stands  before  the  tall,  slender,  pale 
girl  from  the  far-off  Northern  land, 
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Guy  Rates  Post  as  the  "beachcomber" 
in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise." 

and  pointing  at  the  man  who,  even  in 
these  few  moments  she  has  come  to 
love  with  a  deathless  devotion,  gasps 
out  passionately:  "You  lik'  heem?  You 
lov'  heem?" 

Wilson  returns  the  love  so  impetu- 
ously thrown  at  his  feet,  and  then  be- 


gins the  hesitation  that  is  the  keynote 
of  the  drama — between  his  love  for 
Luana  and  his  devotion  to  the  work 
which  brought  him  to  the  Islands.  In 
the  midst  of  this  struggle  there  appears 
one  Dean,  a  so-called  "beachcomber," 
an  American  who,  though  he  has  lost 
all  hope  of  ever  returning  to  "God's 
Country,"  is  still  so  far  alien  to  the 
people  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast  that 
he  will  never  eat  their  food. 

"J  love  'em,  but  I  won't  eat  with 
*em,"  he  tells  the  audience,  defiantly; 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  birth- 
day feast.  Dean  may  be  seen,  off  in  a 
comer  of  the  stage,  eating  canned  pork 
and  beans. 

Using  himself  as  a  warning,  the 
"beachcomber"  now  tells  Wilson  of 
the  dangers  towards  which  he  is  head- 
ing, only  to  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Mean- 
while, Diana  has  discerned  in  Dean 
the  yearning  for  better  things,  and  wins 
from  him  a  confession  of  his  hopes  and 
ambitions  in  the  past,  when  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  medical  science 
brought  him  to  this  corner  of  the  earth 
with  something  of  the  same  purpose 
that  now  animates  Wilson.  As  we 
note,  in  the  course  of  the  scene,  the 
sweet,  true,  pure  American  girl  cun- 
ningly fanning  the  tiny,  long-dormant 
flame  of  good  in  the  sullen,  hardened 
"beachcomber."  it  is  small  surprise 
when,  at  its  end,  we  find  that  Wilson  is 
determined  to  marry  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle princess  of  Malay  blood,  but  that 
Dean,  erstwhile  spurned  as  a  worth- 
less vagabond,  is,  with  Diana's  aid, 
to  take  up  the  task  that  Luana's  fasci- 
nations have  caused  Wilson  to  cast 
aside. 

Two  years  are  supposed  to  elapse 
between  the  first  and  the  second  acts, 
and  when  the  curtain  rises  again  we 
behold  plainly  the  gradual  downfall  of 
Wilson  who,  succumbing  to  the  charms 
of  native  life,  has  become  more  and 
more  the  slave  of  his  senses,  though 
still  happy  in  the  love  of  his  wife  and 
fairly  content  with  his  lot,  as  he  still 
fancies  he  will  take  up  his  neglected 
profession  "some  time  in  the  future." 
Content,  that  is,  until  chance  throws 
in  his  way  Diana  Larned  and  Dean, 
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the  regenerated  Dean,  for  the  time  that 
nas  been  the  downfall  of  the  one  man 
has  but  served  to  uplift  the  other.  With 
Diana's  aid  and  sympathy,  he  has 
made  giant  strides  in  the  task  to  which 
he  has  set  himself,  and  it  needs  but  a 
single  glance  at  him  to  see  how  com- 
pletely the  whole  man  is  changed, 
alike  by  work  and  the  thought  of  a 
happy  future  with  the  woman  he  loves. 

The  sight  of  what  he  might  have 
been  brings  Wilson  to  a  full  realization 
of  the  heritage  of  good  he  has  wilfully 
abandoned  and  makes  him  resolve  to 
reform  also.  Through  the  political 
machinations  of  Captain  Hatch  (a  per- 
fect type  of  the  commercial  Yankee 
who  "gets  on"  by  his  unscrupulous  use 
of  every  means  to  gain  his  ends)  Wil- 
son finds  a  chance  to  regain  something 
of  his  lost  prestige.  The  political  sit- 
uation is  acute,  and  Hatch  eagerly 
seizes  upon  a  former  plan  of  making 
Luana  (princess  of  the  royal  line,  as 
she  is)  the  Queen  who  will  be,  in  fact, 
merely  his  own  political  tool.  Urged 
by  her  husband,  Luana  consents  to  go 
to  Honolulu,  as  she  has  formerly  con- 
sented to  forswear  her  own  native 
superstitions,  the  good  of  her  own  peo- 
ple, even,  when  desired  to  do  so  by 
the  man  she  worships. 

The  third  act,  the  first  scene  of 
which  takes  place  at  Captain  Hatch's 
villa  at  Honolulu,  shows  things  going 
from  bad  to  worse  with  the  poor  "Bird 
of  Paradise."  True,  indeed,  now,  are 
her  words,  spoken  in  the  first  act,  when 
— as  Wilson  likened  her  to  this  won- 
derful monarch  of  the  air — she  an- 
swered sadly,  "But  eef  you  tak'  eet 
'way  from  home,  eet  die!" 

Wilson  finds  her  a  drag  on  him,  and 
hates  her  for  her  very  difference  to 
the  white  people  around  them,  and, 
finally,  tells  her  plainly  that  his  love 
for  her  is  dead,  and  that  the  fact  of 
their  marriage  will  prevent  him  from 
ever  accomplishing  all  he  wishes.  As 
he  leaves  her,  broken-hearted,  sud- 
denly Hoheno,  her  former  lover,  a 
fisherman  in  the  far-off  home  in 
Poona,- enters.  He  tells  her,  wildly,  of 
all  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen 
those  whom  she  once  loved  so  well, 


s.nd  acquaints  her  with  the  fact  that 
the  "prayer  of  death"  has  been  placed 
upon  her  by  her  foster-father — a  priest 
of  Pele,  God  of  Everlasting  Fire  and 
Guardian  of  the  Crater,  to  whom,  in 
her  girlish  days,  she  had  vowed  alle- 
giance. The  God  is  angry  and  de- 
mands a  living  sacrifice  that  awful 
misfortunes  threatening  Luana's  peo- 
ple may  be  averted. 

Alas!  she  is  but  too  willing:  her 
husband  loves  her  no  longer — what 
has  she  to  live  for?  Thus  the  sad  lit- 
tle drama  is  consummated,  and  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  "Bird"  shows  her 
poised  for  her  fatal  flight  into  the 
crater's  fiery  heart. 

Such  in  barest  outline  is  the  story  of 
the  play,  without  any  of  the  graphic 
little  touches,  the  exquisite  character 
drawing,  the  marvelous  showing  of  life 
ander  an  alien  sun,  that  has  proved  a 
source  of  interest  to  the  audiences.  Mr. 
Tully  says  the  characters  are  taken 
from  real  life,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
it — so  real  does  he  make  them  seem, 
from  Luana.  pathetic  in  her  brief  hap- 
piness, and  Dean,  the  "beachcomber," 
who  lives  out  his  own  curious  interpre- 
taion  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Rubai- 
yat,  to  the  native  musicians  who  make 
the  haunting  musical  interpolations  of 
their  own  land;  for  realism,  in  its  high- 
est sense,  is  the  keynote  of  this  whole 
production. 

"Yes,  it  took  me  some  time  to  do  it," 
he  went  on,  answering.  "I  had  thought 
of  the  story  in  my  mind  for  several 
yea^s — ever  since  the  time  I  made  a 
short  visit  to  the  Islands  and  saw  what 
a  wonderful  stage  setting  could  be 
made  from  them.  I  saw  the  man  who 
was  the  original  of  Dean,  and,  little 
by  little,  the  whole  story  took  shape; 
you  see,  I  had  to  write  it  very  slowly, 
partly  because  I  had  so  many  other 
things  to  do,  and  partly  because  I 
wanted  to  be  very  sure  that,  when  I 
did  write,  I  was  giving  the  proper  at- 
mosphere. I  read  and  studied  every- 
thing I  could  find  bearing  on  the  eth- 
nological details  of  my  plot,  and  that, 
in  itself,  took  a  good  deal  of  time,  for 
data  of  that  sort  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  obtain.  But  at  last  I  had  it  pretty 
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well  in  hand,  and  then  I 
made  another  journey  to  the 
Islands,  this  time  to  see 
that  I  was  right,  after  all. 
I  remember  asking  a  man 
who  was  supposed  to  be 
very  well  versed  in  Island 
lore  about  a  certain  local 
superstition  I  wanted  to 
verify  before  incorporating 
it  into  my  play.  He  said, 
flatly,  that  it  wasn't  true — 
it  couldn't  be,  because  he 
had  never  heard  of  it;  and 
then  the  next  day  he  came 
all  the  way  down  to  my 
hotel  to  beg  my  pardon. 

'  'It  is  so,  sure  enough,' 
he  admitted  (it  was  con- 
cerning the  placing  of  the 
'prayer  of  death'  on  predes- 
tined victims  to  sacrifice — 
so  it  was  a  pretty  vital  mat- 
ter to  me,  as  you  may  be- 
lieve) ;  'but  how  you,  a 
complete  stranger  almost, 
could  know  more  about  it 
than  we  who  live  here, 
beats  me!" 

"All  the  stage  properties 
were  imported  just  as  we 
got  a  band  of  native  musi- 
cians. If  we  were  going  to 
stage  it  at  all,  I  determined 
to  do  it  right.  The  cos- 
tumes Miss  Taylor  (Luana) 
wears  are  not  merely  accu- 
rate— they  are  the  real 
thing.  Many  people  have 
spoken  to  me  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  Luana's  make- 
up, and  I  think,  myself,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  native  in  every  way." 

Mr.  Tully  has,  heretofore  been  best 
known  as  co-author  with  David  Be- 
lasco  of  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho," 
which  popular  drama  was,  in  its  first 
stages,  called  "Juanita  of  San  Juan," 
because  the  scenes  were  laid  near  the 
eld  Mission  of  San  Juan  Baptista— 
the  home  of  Mr.  Tully's  boyhood  days. 

He  was  still  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  when  he  wrote 


The  flight  of  "The  Bird  of    Paradise"    into 
burning  crater.    Final  scene  of  the  play. 
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his  first  play,  "John  Wobberts,  Fresh- 
man." This  was  produced  by  the  Col- 
lege Dramatic  Society,  and  so  well 
was  it  received  that  the  manager  of 
the  old  Grand  Opera  House  in  San 
Francisco  booked  it  at  his  theatre,  and 
subsequently  sent  it  on  what  proved  to 
be  an  exceedingly  popular  tour 
throughout  the  State,  with  the  origi- 
nal college  cast.  Later,  the  title  was 
changed  to  "A  Strenuous  Life,"  and 
the  comedian  William  Norris  used  it 
as  a  starring  vehicle. 


THE  CHURCH    MILITANT'S    SURRENDER 
TO    THE    CHURCH    TRIUMPHANT 

KY     <  .    T.     Kt'«"»KM,.     I'a-tor    of    Brooklyn    and     London    Tabernacles 


"Say  ye  not,  A  Federation,  to  all 
them  to  whom  this  people  shall  say,  a 
Federation;  neither  fear  ye  their  fear, 
nor  be  afraid." — Isaiah  8:12. 

HAVING     viewed     what     the 
leading  denominations  would 
need  to  sacrifice  in  the  inter- 
est of  Federation,  we  come 
now  to  the  final  discussion  of  this  series 
— The  Church  Militant  and  Triumph- 
ant, and  her  interest  in  the  Federation 
movement.    Let  us  endeavor  to  take  so 
broad  a  view  of  this  subject  that  there 
will  be  no  room  for  disagreement  on 
the  part  of  true  Christians  of  any  de- 
nomination. 

The  term  Church  Militant  signifies 
the  Church  in  warfare,  struggling  with 
the  powers  of  evil,  while  the  Church 
Triumphant  signifies  the  Church  vic- 
torious, glorious,  joined  with  her  Lord, 
the  Heavenly  Bridegroom,  as  his 
Bride  and  Queen  in  the  great  Media- 
torial Kingdom  soon  to  bless  and  up- 
lift the  world  of  mankind.  It  should 
further  be  added  that  while  in  this 
discussion  we  have  considered  the 
various  denominations  of  Christen- 
dom and  their  creeds,  we  must  now  ig- 
nore all  human  systems  and  creeds. 
We  must  take  the  broad,  general 
ground  of  the  Scriptures  and  recognize 
only  one  Church. 

Nor  may  we  make  the  mistake  of 
saying  that  the  one  Church  is  one 
Sect.  No  sect,  no  denomination,  how- 
ever great  and  influential  and  numer- 
ous and  rich,  either  in  sordid  or  his- 
toric wealth,  can  be  conceded  the  right 
to  appropriate  the  name  which  our 
Lord  gave  to  all  truly  his  disciples. 
Surely  none  of  us  is  sectarian  enough 
to  dispute  this  premise.  We  must  learn 
to  recognize  the  Church  of  Christ 


from  the  same  viewpoint  as  does  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  We  must  learn 
the  force  of  St.  Peter's  words  to  Cor- 
nelius, "Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
witn  Him"  (Acts  10:34,  35.) 

Taking,  therefore,  the  Scriptural 
view  of  the  Church,  we  recognize  it  as 
the  "Body  of  Christ"  of  many  mem- 
bers, over  which  He  is  the  Head.  It  is 
composed  of  consecrated  followers  of 
Christ  irrespective  of  all  denomina- 
tional lines — those  who,  turning  from 
sin,  accept  Jesus  as  their  Redeemer, 
through  whom  they  have  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  reconciliation  to  the  Father 
— those  who  have  become  disciples  of 
Christ,  taking  up  their  cross  to  follow 
Him,  and  who  have  received  the  be- 
getting of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Who  could  dispute  that  these  are 
the  Church  of  Christ?  Who  shall  say 
that  they  must  belong  to  this  Com- 
munion or  that,  or  lose  their  relation- 
ship to  the  Head,  Christ  Jesus? 

The  Apostles  never  referred  to 
Baptist  Christians,  Methodist  Chris- 
tians, Catholic  Christians,  Presby- 
terian Christians,  and  so  forth,  but 
merely  to  those  whom  we  have  de- 
scribed and  whom  they  styled  saints — 
"the  Church  of  the  living  God,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven"  (He- 
brews 12:23;  1  Timothy  3:15.)  Let 
us  keep  strictly  within  the  lines  of 
God's  Word  and  avoid  the  errors  of 
the  past.  Let  us  to-day  consider  this 
Church  as  the  Church  Militant  and 
prospectively  the  Church  Triumphant. 

The  Church   Militant. 

If  we  all  agree  that  we  have  before 
cur  minds  the  real  Church,  the  Church 
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of  the  New  Testament,  let  us  notice 
that  there  is  a  nominal  Church  also 
and  that  we  are  not  competent  to  fully 
determine  which  are  the  real  and 
which  are  the  nominal  Christians  ex- 
cept by  the  test  which  our.  Lord  has 
given — "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

While  the  real  Church  of  fully  con- 
secrated believers,  faithful  to  the  Lord 
and  His  Word  and  the  principles  of 
righteousness,  is  represented  by  a  very 
small  number,  there  is  a  nominal 
Church  related  thereto  as  is  a  shell  to 
the  kernel  of  a  nut.  The  nominal 
Church  includes  those  whose  manner 
or  whose  attendance  on  worship  im- 
plies a  relationship  to  Christ  without 
having  gone  the  length  of  a  full  faith- 
acceptance  of  Him  in  sacrifice,  perhaps 
without  having  fully  turned  from  sin 
even  in  their  hearts,  and  without  hav- 
ing made  a  full  consecration  to  serve 
the  Lord. 

This  nominal  mass  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  believers  who  are  favorably 
disposed  toward  Christ  and  righteous- 
ness ;  others  who  regard  the  Church  as 
merely  a  moral  club  designed  for 
social  and  moral  benefit  or  influence 
upon  the  world,  by  counteracting  sin- 
ful influences;  still  others,  bitter  at 
heart,  sinful  and  selfish,  having  no 
faith  whatever  in  Jesus  and  no  care 
whatever  for  morality  and  using  the 
name  of  Christ  hypocritically,  merely 
as  a  garment  to  deceive,  that  they  may 
the  better  gain  their  ends.  Thus  we 
find  the  nominal  Church  to  consist  of: 

1.  Hypocrites;  2.  Moralists;  3.  In- 
differents;  4.  Seekers  after  godliness; 
5.  The  true  Church,  "the  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (1  Corinthians  1:2) — 
"members  of  the  Body  of  Christ" — 
prospective  members  of  the  Church 
Triumphant. 

Fightings  Without  and  Within. 

Every  member  of  "the  Church  of 
the  first-born"  was  called  "to  suffer 
with  Christ"  that  he  may  be  also  later 
glorified  with  Him  in  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  Only  those  who  will  stand 
the  test  of  faithfulness  under  suffer- 


ings, trials,  crosses,  self-sacrifices, 
have  the  promise  of  sharing  with 
Christ  the  glories  of  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant. "If  we  be  dead  with  Him, 
we  shall  also  live  with  Him;  if  we  suf- 
fer with  Him,  we  shall  also  reign  with 
Him;  if  we  deny  Him,  He  also  will 
deny  us"  (2  Timothy  2:11,  12.) 

But  why  should  the  Church  fight? 
Is  she  not  commanded  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all?  Are  not  Christians  ex- 
horted to  war  not  with  carnal  weapons 
and  to  be  smitten  on  both  cheeks, 
rather  than  to  return  evil  for  evil  ? 
Where,  then,  comes  in  the  fight?  Who 
are  the  foes?  Surely  none  would  as- 
sail a  non-resistant! 

We  reply  that  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  that  suggestion.  Our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  were  peaceable  and  non-re- 
sistant, obedient  to  kings  and  laws, 
and  yet  they  suffered  violent  deaths, 
as  well  as  stripes  and  imprisonment. 
They  had  their  names  cast  out  as  evil. 
And  those  who  persecuted  and 
maligned  them  verily  thought  that 
they  did  God  service. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  to-day. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  heretic- 
roasting  has  become  unpopular  and  in- 
tolerable to  the  world,  there  are  meth- 
ods of  privately  and  symbolically- 
roasting,  slashing,  wounding  and  kill- 
ing practiced  by  those  estranged  from/ 
God,  though  sometimes  highly  es- 
teemed of  men  and  wearing  vestments 
only  slightly  less  glorious  than  those 
worn  by  Caiaphas  and  Pilate. 

"Who  Scourgeth  Every  Son." 

The  Scriptures  explain  that  there  is 
a  two-fold  reason  why  Jesus  and  all  of 
His  followers  are  required  to  suffer  for 
n'ghteousness'  sake. 

1.  It  is  requisite  to  their  own  char- 
acter development  that  they  should 
riot  only  profess  absolute  loyalty  to 
God  and  to  Truth,  but  that  this  loyalty 
should  be  put  to  the  test.  Thus  we  read 
of  our  Lord  that  though  "holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,"  he  was  proved  perfect 
in  His  loyalty  by  the  things  which  He 
endured — by  His  obedience  even  unto 
death,  even  the  ignominious  death  of 
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the  Cross.  The  same  principle,  the 
Scriptures  assure  us,  operates  in  con- 
nection with  all  whom  God  is  now  call- 
ing to  be  Emmanuel's  associates  in  the 
Mediatorial  Kingdom.  They  must  suf- 
fer with  Him  if  they  would  reign  with 
Him.  They  must  walk  in  His  steps 
(Galatians  5 :11 ;  6:12;  2  Thessalonians 
1-5;  2  Timothy  1:12;  2:9,  12;  3:12.) 

2.  These  experiences  are  designed 
of  God  to  qualify  us  to  be  judges  of 
the  world  during  the  Messianic  Age — 
that  the  Christ,  Head  and  Body,  may 
be  merciful  and  faithful  towards  the 
people  of  the  earth.  Likewise  it  is 
proper  that  the  world  should  know 
that  its  judges  have  been  thus  tempted 
and  tried,  and  are  able  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  weaknesses  and  in 
their  endeavors  for  righteousness — 
and  more  willing  to  help  them  up,  up, 
up  to  human  perfection  than  to  con- 
sign them  to  the  Second  Death. 

Although  this  conflict  has  lasted  for 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  it  has 
not  been  long  for  any  single  individual. 
With  the  Master,  Himself,  the  trial 
period  was  only  three  and  a  half  years. 
On  the  whole,  as  compared  with  eter- 
nity, the  entire  Gospel  Age  of  Sacri- 
fice, as-  the  Master  said,  is  but  "a  little 
while."  And  as  for  the  afflictions  and 
testings  themselves,  St.  Paul  gives  the 
proper  thought,  saying,  that  at  most 
they  are  "light  afflictions,  but  for  a 
moment,  and  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  us,"  the  overcomers  (Romans 
8:18.) 

The  Church  Triumphant. 

The  Church  in  glory  and  in  power 
will  contain  no  hypocrites  and  no 
merely  nominal  Christians — only  the 
true,  the  saintly,  the  "sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Nevertheless  it  will  be 
composed  of  two  classes,  as  illustrated 
by  tiie  Priests  and  the  Levites  in  the 
type.  1.  Jesus  glorified,  the  antitypi- 
cal  High  Priest,  and  His  faithful  foot- 
step followers,  the  antitypical  under- 
priesthood,  otherwise  his  "Bride."  To- 
gether these  are  styled  a  Royal  Priest- 
hood, or  a  Kingdom  of  Priests. 


St.  Paul  tells  us  that  Melchizedek, 
who  was  a  priest  upon  his  throne, 
merely  typified  the  Church  Triumphant 
— Head  and  Body — The  Christ,  "A 
priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek"— a  priest  upon  his  throne. 
During  the  New  Dispensation  that 
glorious  Priest,  Head  and  Members, 
will  bless  and  uplift,  rule  and  judge, 
the  world  of  mankind,  with  a  view  to 
recovering  as  many  as  possible,  as 
many  as  will  obey  Him,  from  the  ruin 
of  sin  and  death.  During  the  thousand 
years  of  the  antitypical  Melchizedek 
reign  all  the  families  of  the  earth  will 
be  blessed  with  opportunities  of  return 
to  human  perfection  and  to  earthly 
Paradise.  The  unwilling  and  disobedi- 
ent will  be  destroyed  in  the  Second 
Death.  At  the  close  of  the  thousand 
years,  Christ's  Mediatorial  Kingdom 
will  terminate. 

2.  As  the  Levites  were  much  more 
numerous  than  their  brethren,  the 
priests,  so  there  is  a  corresponding 
class  in  the  Church  styled  "a  great 
company,  whose  number  no  man  know- 
eth,"  in  that  they  were  not  specially 
predestinated.  These  less  earnest,  less 
zealous  than  the  faithful  "little  flock," 
will  reach  a  plane  of  glory  through 
tribulation  also,  but  with  less  joy. 
These,  we  are  told,  will  be  with  the 
Bride  as  her  companions.  As  Levites 
they  will  serve  God  in  His  temple, 
but  not  be  members  of  the  temple  class 
— the  Priesthood.  These  will  have 
palm  branches  and  be  before  the 
Throne,  while  the  Royal  Priesthood 
will  have  crowns  and  be  on  the  throne 
as  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
(Rev.  7:9;  3:21.) 

The  Church  Militant's  Surrender. 

All  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  experi- 
encing fightings  without  and  within 
against  the  powers  of  sin  and  darkness 
and  their  own  weaknesses,  surely  long 
for  the  time  of  their  "change"  in  the 
"First  Resurrection."  They  long  for 
the  time  when  this  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality,  when  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption ;  when 
we  shall  be  like  our  Redeemer  and  see 
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Him  as  He  is  and  share  His  glory. 

Gladly,  therefore,  do  all  of  God's 
consecrated  people  wait  for  the  blessed 
change  promised  at  our  Lord's  Second 
Coming — when  that  which  is  sown  in 
weakness  shall  be  raised  in  power; 
when  that  which  is  sown  in  dishonor 
shall  be  raised  in  glory;  when  that 
which  is  sown  an  animal  body  shall  be 
raised  a  spirit  body  (1  Cor.  15:42-44, 
53,  54.)  Surely  such,  having  prayed, 
"Thy  Kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  in  Heaven,"  are  waiting  for 
the  King  and  God's  time  for  establish- 
ing His  Kingdom  for  the  blessing  of 
the  world. 

No  wonder  the  Apostle  wrote  of 
these,  "Ourselves  also,  which  have  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  our- 
selves groan  within  ourselves,  waiting 
for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption 
of  our  Body" — the  Body  of  Christ,  the 
Church,  through  the  power  of  the 
"First  Resurrection"  change.  This  will 
be  our  glad  surrender  to  the  Church 
Triumphant,  when  we  shall  hear  the 
Master's  voice  saying,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servants;  enter  ye 
into  the  joys  of  your  Lord.  You  have 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things ;  I  will 
make  you  ruler  over  many  things" — 
participants  in  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
glory  and  its  dominion  of  earth  for  the 
uplifting  of  mankind  (1  Cor.  6:2;  Rev. 
2:26.) 

Union  or  Federation — Which? 

We  ask,  What  advantage  will  accrue 
to  the  Church  Militant  through  the  on- 
coming Federation?  We  reply  that 
great  advantage  will  come  to  the 
saintly  few,  not  in  the  manner  ex- 
pected, but  along  the  lines  of  the 
Divine  promise  that  "All  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God — to  the  called  according  to 
his  purpose."  The  Church  Federation, 


which  the  Scriptures  distinctly  show 
us  will  be  effected,  will  include  the 
various  classes  already  indicated:  1. 
Hypocrites;  2.  Moralists;  3.  Indiffer- 
ents;  4.  Followers  afar  off;  5.  Saints. 

But  in  the  Federation  the  Moralists 
and  Higher  Critics  will  be  dominant 
forces.  The  saintly  will  less  than  ever 
be  in  evidence  and  appreciated.  The 
outward  and  apparent  success  of  the 
Federation  will  seem  wonderful  for  a 
moment,  but  the  results  wiU  be  disas- 
trous. 

The  saintly  few,  guided  by  God's 
Word  and  Holy  Spirit,  will  awaken  to 
the  true  situation  and  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  nominal  mass.  Their 
misguided  hopes  as  respects  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  spiritual  Kingdom  on 
earth  will  be  thoroughly  shattered, 
and,  more  than  ever,  they  will  look  to 
the  Lord  as  the  source  of  help  and 
v/ait  for  His  Kingdom  to  come  through 
the  Redeemer's  advent  and  the  Resur- 
rection "change." 

In  a  word,  God's  saintly  people 
need  no  outward  Federation,  even  as 
they  need  no  creedal  fences.  So  far  as 
these  are  concerned,  the  sooner  all 
barriers  between  them  are  leaped  and 
they  come  together  as  members  of  one 
Body,  joined  to  the  one  Heavenly 
Head  and  Lord,  the  better.  Let 
Churchianity  produce  its  Federation 
and  see  its  folly  and  failure,  as  out- 
lined in  our  text. 

But  let  the  saints  of  God  draw  near 
to  Him  and  to  each  other  in  a  spiritual 
Union  and  realize  to  the  full  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Apostle's  words,  "One  faith; 
one  Lord;  one  baptism" — one  "Church 
of  the  Living  God  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven."  This  condition 
cannot  be  attained  through  outward 
bonds,  but  can  be  attained  only 
through  drinking  into  the  one  Spirit 
obtainable  through  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Word  of  God. 
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"The  Fighting  Doctor,"  by  Helen  R. 

Martin;  16mo,  242  pages;    $1    net. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company. 

Doctor  Thorpe  is  a  man  of  the  out- 
side world  who  elects  to  try  practice 
in  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  village.  Of 
course,  there  is  humor  in  the  very  situ- 
ation. Being  a  public-spirited  man, 
he  takes  a  hand  in  town  affairs  and 
works  for  good  roads  and  various  other 
matters  making  for  local  improvement. 
Inevitably  his  ways  and  the  ways  of 
his  Pennsylvania  Dutch  neighbors 
clash,  and  there  is  more  enjoyment  for 
the  reader  in  Mrs.  Martin's  account  of 
it.  There  is  war  to  the  knife  between 
the  exotic  doctor  and  the  township 
boss,  a  narrow-minded,  close-fisted 
native ;  and  to  complicate  the  situation, 
the  doctor  falls  in  love  with  the  boss' 
pretty  niece,  who  has  managed  to  get 
a  bit  of  education.  Of  course,  the  doc- 
tor wins  out,  and  the  how  of  it  makes 
a  capital  story. 


"The  Spell  of  France,"  by  Caroline  At- 
water  Mason;  $2.50  net.  Published 
by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
That  Mrs.  Mason  has  felt  the  spell 
of  France  is  evident  in  every  line  of 
her  well-written  book.  To  many  of  us 
France  means  largely  "Paris,"  but  the 
author,  in  her  inimitable  way,  shows 
us  our  error.  Her  interpretation  of 
France — and  one  that  we  accept — cov- 
ers Aries,  Avignon,  Nimes,  Card  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  land,  particu- 
larly the  Southland,  that  have  helped 
make  its  enduring  history.  In  a  fasci- 
nating way,  Mrs.  Mason  writes  regard- 
ing her  France;  describing  the  quaint 
and  interesting  towns  and  cities,  inter- 
weaving in  a  charming  manner  por- 
tions of  ancient  history,  and  relating 
many  an  old  story  that  gains  interest 
with  years.  The  story  of  the  French, 
themselves,  their  modes  and  manners, 
their  pursuits  and  characteristics,  to- 
gether with  an  entertaining  account  of 
the  author's  personal  experiences, 
while  traveling  in  the  land  of  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  combine  to  make  a  book  that 
will  equal  if  not  excel,  the  remarkable 
demand  for  her  "The  Spell  of  Italy," 
now  in  its  fifth  edition. 


"The  Ne'er-Do-Well,"  by  Rex  Beach. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Rex  Beach,  the  scene  of  whose  latest 
novel,  "The  Ne'er-Do-Well,"  is  laid  on 
the  Isthmus,  shares  the  opinion  of  the 
Colombian  Minister  whose  recent  let- 
ters declare  that  the  revolution  in  Pan- 
ama was  not  altogether  of  local  origin. 
Mr.  Beach,  in  "The  Ne'er-Do-Well," 
makes  an  American  woman  diplomat 
the  brains  of  the  affair.  "It  was  one 
of  the  cleverest  exploits  on  record," 
she  declares.  "Colombia  wouldn't  let 
us  build  the  canal,  so  Panama  seceded. 
War  was  declared,  but  the  United 
States  interfered  in  time  to  prevent 
bloodshed.  One  Chinaman  was  killed, 
I  believe,  by  dropping  a  flat-iron  on 
his  toe,  or  something,  and  by  the  time 
the  excitement  had  died  out  we  had  be- 
gun digging." 


SAN  DIEGO'S  GREAT 

WATER  SUPPLY. 
BY  LINDEN  L.  BOONE. 

In  the  preceding  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine of  March  1st  appeared  an  article 
entitled  "Water,  Water  Everywhere," 
which  was  intended  to  show  the  extent 
of  San  Diego's  water  supply. 

Unfortunately  the  compositor  mis- 
took some  figures,  and  where  the  au- 
thor used  billions,  the  compositor  put 
in  millions.  The  annual  run-off  of  the 
principal  streams,  as  given  from  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Surveys,  should  have 
read  as  follows: 

San  Luis  Rey.  .46,000 ,000 ,000  gallons 
Santa  Ysabel.  .  .20,000,000,000      " 

San    Diego 22,000,000,000 

Sweetwater 6,000,000,000      " 

Cottonwood  .    .  .20,000,000,000      " 

The  capacity  of  the  Morena  Reser- 
voir should  have  been  given  as  fifteen 
billion  gallons  instead  of  fifteen  mil- 
lion. 

But  whatever  was  printed,  the  fact 
was  pointed  out  that  San  Diego  al- 
ready has  sufficient  water  stored  to  last 
for  five  years. 
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The  Latest  Style 
of  Beauty 

The  latest  style  of  beauty  is  the  natural 
complexion  style,  and  it  is  acquired  by  the 
use  of  PEARS'  SOAP. 

It  is  a  revival  of  the  very 
charming  fashion  of  a  former 
time,  when  the  dainty  pink  and 
white  bloom  of  youthful  loveli- 
ness remained  with  a  woman 
from  girlhood  to  old  age. 

It  was  in  the  service  of  na- 
tural complexional  beauty  that 

Pears 

was  invented  more  than  a  hun- 
dred    and     twenty     years     ago. 
How  efficiently  it  has  fulfilled 
its  beautifying  mission  is  known 
all    over   the   world,  wherever 
real  beauty  of  complexion  is 
appreciated.       Avoid    common 
soaps  and  artificialities,  and  use 
Pears  if  you  want  skin  beauty. 

Pears   is   all-potent    for   refining 
and  beautifying  the  skin,  and 
securing    the    charm    of    a 
lovely  complexion. 


Of  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 

All  rig  Alt  secured." 
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My    Finest    Car 


By  R.  E.   Olds,  Designer 

Reo  the  Fifth — despite  its  price — marks  the  best  I  know.  It  is 
My  Farewell  Car,  based  on  25  years  of  experience.  And  no  man 
will  ever,  in  my  estimation,  build  a  much  better  car. 


My  Limit 


In  25  years  'tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  have  come  to 
have  faith  in  me. 

I  say  to  them  and  to  others 
that  this  Farewell  Car  shows 
the  utmost  of  which  I  am  cap- 
able. 

In  all  the  18  months  which 
I  spent  on  this  car  the  selling 
price  was  never  considered. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  my  finest 
creation.  It  Is  now  the  only 
car  built  in  this  mammoth 
plant. 

So  all  my  past  prestige,  and 
all  this  concern's  future,  are 
at  stake  on  this  single  car. 

The  Standard  Car 

I  don't  mean  that  men  can't 
build  more  costly  cars — 


heavier,  larger,  more  powerful 
cars.  I  have  built  them  my- 
self— up  to  8-cylinder  sixties.- 

But  most  men  who  know 
have  come  to  seek  modera- 
tion. They  have  proved  that 
excesses  in  size,  weight  and 
power  are  useless  and  im- 
mensely expensive. 

The,  popular  car  of  the 
future  will  be  the  30  to  35 
horsepower,  four-cylinder  car. 
So  I  have  adopted  this  stand- 
ard type  for  My  Farewell  Car. 

My  claim  is  this: 

It  is  utterly  Impossible  to 
use  better  materials,  better 
workmanship  or  devices  than 
I  use  in  this  car. 

It  will  never  be  possible,  at 
any  price,  to  get  more  of  real 
worth  in  a  car. 


Price  Not  Fixed 

The  present  price — $1.055 — 
Is  no  measure  at  all  of  the 
worth  of  this  car.  My  own 
idea  Is  that  the  price  is  im- 
possible. 

It  is  based  on  an  output 
probably  beyond  our  powers. 
It  Is  based  on  a  very  low  cost 
for  materials — much  lower 
than  for  years.  It  is  based  on 
ideals  of  utter  efficiency  which 
even  this  plant  can't  reach. 

So  this  price  is  not  fixed. 
All  our  contracts  with  dealers 
provide  for  advance.  Reo  the 
Fifth  should  not  be  judged  by 
this  altruistic  price.  Judge  it 
solely  by  the  merits  of  the 
car. 


Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


Top  and  windshield  not  Included  In  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  c 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.  SELF-STARTER,  IF  WANTED,  $20  EXTRA. 
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Where  It  Excels 


My  advantage  in  designing 
lies  in  25  years  of  experience. 
I  have  built  tens  of  thousands 
of  cars,  in  24  models,  and  I 
know  all  the  possible  trou- 
bles. 

My  axles  and  driving  shafts 
are  much  larger  than  neces- 
sary, and  I  build  them  of 
nickel  steel. 

My  connections  are  built  of 
Vanadium  steel.  And  I  prove 
every  alloy  by  analysis. 

My  differential  was  designed 
for  45  horsepower.  My  gears 
are  tested  in  a  crushing 
machine  of  50  tons'  capacity. 

My  carburetor  is  doubly 
heated,  to  deal  with  poor 
gasoline.  The  magneto  I  use 
must  pass  a  radical  test. 

jfi;:j   Unusual  Care 

My  excess  of  caution,  my 
big  margins  of  safety,  result 
from  decades  of  experience.  I 
am  too  old  in  this  business  to 
take  any  chances. 

I  carry  inspection  to  the  ex- 
treme. I  insist  on  repeated 
tests. 

I  use  more  roller  bearings 
than  were  ever  before  em- 
ployed in  this  type  of  car. 
There  are  only  three  ball 


bearings  in  Reo  the  Fifth,  and 
two  are  in   the  fan. 

So  with  every  feature.  Each 
is  the  highest,  the  costliest 
type  known  to  motor  car  en- 
gineering. 

No  Petty  Economies 

The  wheel  base  is  long,  the 
wheels  are  large,  the  car  is 
over-tired. 

The  body  finish  consists  of 
17  coats.  Even  the  engine  is 
nickel  trimmed. 

The  upholstering  is  deep — 
made  of  genuine  leather — 
filled  with  genuine  hair. 

The  design  of  the  car  shows 
the  last  touch  of  up-to-date- 
ness. 

Every  detail  of  this  car 
breathes  of  utter  perfection. 


Center  Control 

No  Side  Levers 

No  Reaching 


This  car  also  embodies  my 
new  center  control.  .  The  "gear 
shifting  is  done  by  this  cen- 


ter cane-handle — by  a  slight, 
easy  motion  in  each  of  four 
directions. 

There  are  no  side  levers  to 
block  either  front  door.  Both 
of  the  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals.  One  pedal  also 
operates  the  clutch. 

Thus  the  driver  may  sit,  as 
he  should  sit,  on  the  left  hand 
side.  He  is  next  to  the  cars 
which  he  passes.  He  is  on  the 
up  side  of  the  road.  Hereto- 
fore this  was  possible  in  elec- 
tric cars  only. 

This  simple  form  of  control 
— the  best  ever  invented — Is 
exclusive  to  Reo  the  Fifth. 


Ask  for  the  Book 


Reo  the  Fifth  is  the  most 
interesting  car  of  the  season. 
It  comes  pretty  close  to  final- 
ity. 

It  Is  My  Farewell  Car,  and 
the  price  is  sensational.  It  is 
a  car  that  you  should  know. 

Ask  for  our  catalog,  giving 
all  details  and  picturing  all 
the  body  designs.  When  we 
mail  the  book,  we  will  tell  you 
where  to  see  the  car.  Address, 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for 
Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.   Catharine*,  Ontario 


NORTHWEST  AUTO  COMPANY,  Portland,  Ore. 

F.   W.   Vogler,    Manager. 

Distributors      for      Oregon,       Washington       and 
Northern    Idaho. 


REO    PACIFIC    COMPANY, 

60-70    Fulton    Street,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Distributors    for    Northern    California. 


REO    PACIFIC    COMPANY, 

940  &   942   S.   Grand    Street,    Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
Distributors    for    Southern    California. 
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Says 

Home  Oil 
Tommy : 


All  Goes  Glidingly 


when  things  are  oiled  with  HOME  OIL.  That's 
because  HOME  OIL  is  a  quality  oil— best  every  way 
—by  every  test.  It  took  years  to  produce 


(Made  by  the  LIQUID  VENEER  People) 


because  it  first  had  to  beat  them  all  in  the  friction,  heat, 
cold  and  safety  tests.  That's  why  a  money-back  guar- 
antee goes  with  every  bottle.  That's  why  it  is  sold 
everywhere.  That's  why  it  is  best  for  oiling  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  home.  You  get  more  oil  for  your 
money  when  you  buy  HOME  OIL.  No  fussy  directions 
— just  go  ahead  and  oil. 

Trial  Bottle  Free 

Write  for  free  trial  bottle  and  prove  its  high  quality. 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 


Liquid  Veneer  Building. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


NE 


OnU 

F.     MARRIOTT,     Publisher 

A  Journal  for  the  Cultured 
Oldest  and  Brightest  Week- 
ly Newspaper  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  10  Cents  Per  Copy 
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1.00  brings 
l"~  this  cut 
ass  water  set 
vour  home. 


ONLY 


$1.; 


HIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  In 
ery  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  $1-00  f°r  on* 
ar's  subscription  to  COMMON -SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
u  may  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
yments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  Is  to  Introduce 
5  Magazine  into  every  borne.  Address  Dept.  76. 

•ommon-Senae  Pub.  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.     Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  Inlaid  Woods  of  Ash,  Ebony 
Bud  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  ana  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home— on  such  easy  terms- 
mail  us  1 1. oo  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterw  .rd«  you  may  pay  |i.oo  • 
month  for  8  months,  vrhich  com- 
pletes the  pa  yments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 
Dept.  75.  91  Library  Court  "..>,(, 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever. 
DR.   T.    FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Bcautifier 

Removes   Tan,    Pimple*, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash  and       Skin       Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish  e  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
fies detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  «4 
years ;  no  other 
has,  and  Is  so 
harmless  we 
taste  It  to  be 
sure  It  Is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  distin- 
guished Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient) :  "As  you  ladles  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream*  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  Infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 
Removes  Superfluous  Hair.    Price  $1   by  mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jonee  St. 
New  York  City. 


8:05 


Shore  Line  Limited 
A.  M. 

The  Coaster 
A.  M. 


10:40  The  Los  Angeles  Passenger 
A.  M. 

4         The  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Passenger 
P.  M. 

4:20    San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer 
P.  M. 

6         The  Owl  Limited 
P.  M. 

8         The  Lark  Limited 
P.  M. 

8:10    Sunset  Express 
P.  M. 


EIGHT  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 

Each  Way  Between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  CITY 

LUXURIOUSLY    FURNISHED 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED 


Some  by  day  for  the  tourist  and  the  sightseer 
and  those  who  would  know  the  "Road  of  a 
Thousand  Wonders."  Others  by  night  for 
the  convenience  of  the  busy  man  and 
merchant. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


884  Market  Street 
Palace  Hotel 


TICKET    OFFICES 
San  Francisco 


Third  and  Townsend  Streets 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
600   South  Spring  Street,  Los    Angeles 
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Standard  Gas  Engine  Co, 


Power    for    all    Purposes 

PUMPING   and   HOISTING 
MARINE,      STATIONARY, 


THE    -STANDARD" 

Perpetually  Satisfactory 


Compactness 


Economy 


Durability 


Send    full    Requirements    and    receive    New    Catalogue 


Main  Office:         10   CALIFORNIA   STREET      SAN   FRANCISCO 


Just 
One  Moment,  Please 

If  you  are  Interested  In   Picture  Taking,   you 
•an  keep  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  pho- 
tography  by   subscribing   to    the    lowest    priced 
photographic  monthly. 
ONLY  SO  CENTS  PER  YEAR  (stamps  or  coin.) 


Timely  Hintt 
Latest  Wrtnktei 


Submit*  now 
Sample  Copy   Fret 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    TOPICS 

147  Fulton  Street  New  York 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Coor««i  under 
profeuon  In  limrrird,  Brown.  Cornell  and  le»d- 


nd   Civil 


il»4  CnilStmn 
Pttfmratit 
Strrict  Sxamtnationt. 

K»  Ml*  "HIM  t'tt.      WrMt  U-*1J. 

Prof.~i7.nu          THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 

Snglok  D.pl.   18,  Sprlngfl«ld.  M.m». 


Watch  Tower  Readers 

THE  TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON 

"  GOD'S  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  " 

By  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell 
which  were  published  in  the 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

Hive  Beet  Reprinted  tnd  Round  ia  Pimphlet  Form 
PRICE  50  CENTS  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leave 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumi 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  In  the  purse.  A  ham 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  Improve  tl 
complexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  In  stamps  or  col 
r.  T.  Hopkins.  37  Groat  Jones  St.  N.  Y. 


Complete  Launch  iK^WK  *94  so 


16.  18.  2O.  23.  27.  28  and  35  footer*  at  proportionate  prlro*. 
Including  Fumilv  Launches,  Speed  Bouts,  Auto  Boat*  ami  Hunting 
Oabin  Craisprs.  W«>  «r9  the  world'*  Unrest  Power  Boat  Manofn.  • 

\   M'\\    IM;<»ro-iTI(»  TO  DEMONSTRATING  A<.  I  N  I  -  ^ 

four  different  modeli  in  all  (lie*  ready  to  ahip.  equ: 

si tni-li-st  motor*  made:  ntnrt  without  cranking;  only  three  moving  part*] 
r-nld  child  can  run  them.     Boat*  and  engine*  fully  ronrajtead. 
12.600  aatisfled  owner*.    Writ-  today  for  larjw  Free  IllnvtraUd  Cataloc. 
"•  ->IT  HOVT  <X>..    117M.l..fT..n...ii     \>.-..    l>l    IKOIl      Ml.    II 
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The  Pony  Express 

A  Pioneer  of  the  Bell  System 


FIFTY  years  ago  the  Pony  Express 
became  the  most  efficient  messenger 
service  ever  known. 

Pony  riders  carried  messages  from 
Missouri  to  California,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles  across  mountains  and  des- 
erts, through  blizzards  and  sand  storms, 
constantly  in  danger  of  attack  by 
hostile  Indians. 

Fresh  horses  were  supplied  at  short 
intervals,  and  the  messages,  relayed 
from  rider  to  rider,  were  delivered  in 
the  record-breaking  time  of  seven  and 
one-half  days. 

Railroad  and  telegraph  took  the  place 


of  the  Pony  Express,  carrying  messages 
across  this  western  territory.  Today 
the  telephone  lines  of  the  Bell  System 
have  done  more,  for  they  have  bound 
together  ranch  and  mine  and  camp  and 
village. 

This  network  of  telephone  lines, 
following  the  trails  of  the  Indians,  con- 
nects with  the  telegraph  to  carry  mes- 
sages throughout  the  world. 

By  means  of  Universal  Bell  Service 
the  most  remote  settler  is  no  longer 
isolated,  but  has  become  a  constantly 
informed  citizen  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

One  'Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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GOLDEN    STATE    LIMITED 

DAILY    BETWEEN 


San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  via  Los  Angeles  and 
El  Paso. 

A  trip  modern  in  every  respect  and 
catering  to  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  travelers  en  route  between 
California  and  the  East.  A  line  of 
easy  grades  and  scenic  features. 

Electric  lighted  standard  sleeping 
cars,  observation  car,  library,  buffet, 
ladies  parlor,  observation  rotunda, 
catering  to  the  most  exacting. 


ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel 

882  Market  St.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Broadway  and  13th  Sts.,  OAKLAND 
GOO  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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Gives  Keen  Edge  To  Appetite 


*  PERRINS 


Chops       Roast  Lamb 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  SAUCE 

adds    much    to    the  WUWWt 

I  .  ,  THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

real    enjoyment    of 

many  dishes.  It  adds  zest  to  every  meal.  Its  popularity, 
extending  over  a  period  of  Eighty  Years,  is  based  on  qual- 
ities which  no  other  table  sauce  possesses. 

Improves  the  flavor  of  Hot  or  Cold 
Meats,    Soups,    Fish,    Gravies, 
Stews  and  Hashes.    A  neces- 
sity for  good  Chafing  Dish 
Cooking. 


An  Appetizer. 


JOHV  DCNCAN'S  SONS,  Agents,  New  York 


COMFORT 


SERVICE 

ON    THE 


SCENERY 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

Are  Unequalled 
A  Wonderway  Through  Pictureland 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER  ROUTE 


FOR  FULL   INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,   Palace   Hotel.      Phone  Sutter  1651. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT.     Phone  Sutter  1651. 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.      Phone  Oakland   132. 
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MFLV/LLE. 
CLARKE 


Player  Piano, 


There  is  no  sane  reason  why  you  should 
buy  an  Apollo  without  investigating  at 
least  two  other  well-known  makes  — 


By  no  means   purchase  an   Apollo 

Player  Piano  without  first  looking  at  a  few  other  well- 
known  makes.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  other 
instruments  will  affect  your  original  choice  but  we  do 
believe  that  you  should  see  them  just  to  be  fair 
with  yourself. 

For  identically  the  same   reason 

jMt  to  fee  fair  with  yourself  do  not  buy  any  other 
make  of  player  piano  before  seeing  the  Solo  Apollo, 
ll  is  belter,  you  know,  to  find  what  you  want  before 
you  buy  than  after. 


And   the  Solo  Apollo  is  the   player 

piano  you  want.  Fifteen  minutes  spent  with  it  will 
reveal  definite  tangible  features  that  you'll  readily 
recognize  as  absolutely  essential  to  music  features, 
by  the  way.  that  can't  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  For 
instance,  the  Solo  Apollo  is  the  only  player  piano 
in  the  world  that  accents  the  melody  correctly,  or 
omits  it  altogether,  playing  only 
the  accompaniment,  and  plays 
that  accompaniment  in  any  de- , 
sired  key.  Ask  a  musician 
about  this. 


And  the  Apollo  Player  action  is  to  be  had  only  in  the  Melville 

Clark  Piano,  an  instrument  finely  fitting  to  contain  it.      They  are  worthy  of  each  other. 


Send  your  name  and  we'll  »end  information  and 
brochure*  that  are  wall  worth  having. 


MELVILLE    CLARK    PIANO   CO. 

Executive  Offices.   512  Fine  Arts  Bldg. .  Chicago     New  York  Sko*  Rooms.  305  Fifth  Ave. 


Theie  2 
Rooks  Graff* 

Write  (or  them.  Read 
ing  ike  booln  i%  ike 
next  be»t  ihinf  to 
hearing  ike  Apol- 
lo-J-T.      S«nd 
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My  Feet  Were  Just 

Aching    for    TIZ" 

it  Your   Poor,   Tired,  Chafed,    Tender  Feet 
"Spread  Out"  Gloriously  in  a  Bath  of  TIZ! 

"O,  O,  glory, 
what  a  feelin' ! 
Wonderful  what 
TIZ  will  do  for 
your  feet!" 

Just    take    your 
shoes  off,  and  then 
put   those   weary, 
«,,.      s  h  o  e  -  c  r  inkled, 
my   hat    off! 


"Just  couldn't 
wait    to   take 


achy,  corn -pes- 
tered, bunion- 
tortured  feet  of 
yours  in  a  TIZ 
bath.  Your  toes 
will  wriggle  with 
joy.  They'll  look 
up  at  you  and  al- 
most talk,  and 
then  they'll  take 
another  dive  in 
that  TIZ  bath! 
Yes,  TIZ  is  life 
to  feet. 

The  man  or 
woman  who  says 
there's  anything 

ke,  or  as  good  as  TIZ  never  had  a  foot  in  a  TIZ 
ith. 

When  your  feet  ache,  get  tired,  swollen,  tender  or 
>re,  just  try  TIZ.  Your  feet  will  just  feel  fine; 
Iso  your  corns,  bunions  and  callouses  will  disap- 
jar.  You  will  be  able  to  wear  smaller  shoes,  too; 
3ur  feet  will  keep  cozy;  they'll  never  be  frost- 
Itten,  never  chilblained. 

TIZ  operates  under  a  new  principle,  drawing  out 
1  the  poisonous  exudations  that  make  feet  sore, 
>rny  and  tired.  There's  nothing  else  like  TIZ,  so 
sfuse  any  imitation. 

TIZ,  25  cents  a  box,  sold  everywhere,  or  sent 
Irect,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Walter  Luther  Dodge 
;  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Recommended  by  all  Drug 
tores,  department  and  general  stores. 


5ANDOW 

MARINE  ENGINE** 


BUILT  LIKE   AN   AUTOMOBILE    ENGINE. 


h.  p.,  2  cylinder.  $125.00 
\4,  h.  p..  1  cylinder,  57.00 
2  h.  p..  1  cylinder,  39.75 


Phri-e   moving  parti — women   and   children 

Tin  it.    Demonstrate  an  engine  for  ni  and  ret 

Je  first  in  territory  to  itet  offer. 

>«trolt  Motor  Cmr  Supply  Co.,      '  24  H«l»n  A»enu«,  Detroll,  Mich. 
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Spice  Cakes 

For  luncheons,  afternoon  teas  and  an  occasional 
"  hunger  bite,"  Spice  Cakes  are  always  enjoyable. 
To  get  a  flavor  far  ahead  of  ordinary  milk  or 
cream,  use 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RKCIPK— Heat  one  PCS,  without  separating,  until 
li^-lit ;  a. lil  a  generous  lialf-cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon! ul 
mixed  spires,  t \vo-t hinls  cup  molasses, anil  the  same  of 
butter  melted,  and  beat  thoroiiKhly.  Add  four  table- 
utm. infills  'Kanle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  diluted  with 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  water  In  which  one  teaspoonful 
sodit  has  been  dissolved  ;  then  stir 
in  two  and  one-half  caps  flour 
mixed  and  gifted  with  one  level  tta- 
gpoonful  cream  of  tartar.  Lastly, 
add  one  tablesiioonful  lemon  juice. 
lt:tke  in  small  tins  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


Writ*  for  Bar  den' i  Recipe  Book 


\  BORDEN'S 

I      CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

JP  "  Leaders  of  Quality  ' ' 

Eat.  1857  New  York 


is    the    oldest     and    brightest 
weekly    on   the    Pacific   Coast. 


HYPNOTISM 


Would  you  possess  that  strange,  mysterious  power  which 
charms  and  fascinates  men  and  women,  influences  their 
thoughts,  controls  their  desires  and  makes  you  supreme  master 
of  every  situation?  Life  is  full  of  alluring  possibilities  for  those 
who  master  the  secrets  of  hypnotic  influence;  for  those  who  de- 
velop their  magnetic  powers.  You  can  learn  at  home,  cure  diseases 
and  bad  habits  without  drugs,  win  the  friendship  and  love  of  others, 
Increase  your  income,  gratify  your  ambitions,  drive  worry  and  trouble 
from  your  mind,  improve  your  memory,  overcome  domestic  difficulties, 
give  the  most  thrilling  entertainment  ever  witnessed  and  develop  a  won- 
derfully magnetic  will  power  that  will  enable  you  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
to  your  success.  You  can  hypnotize  people  instantaneously — quick  as  a 
flash — put  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  sleep  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night — banish  pain  or  suffering.  Our  free  book  tells  you  the  secrets  of 
this  wonderful  science.  It  explains  exactly  how  you  can  use  this  power 
to  better  your  condition  in  life.  It  is  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  lawyers,  doctors,  business  men  and  society  women, 
t  benefits  everybody.  It  costs  nothing.  We  givr  it  away  to  advertise  our  institution.  Write  for  it 
to-day. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE,      Dept.  5,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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CHRONICLE  LEADS 

AS    USUAL    IN 

AUTO    ADVERTISING 


HERE'S  THE  RECORD  FOR  FEBRUARY 

LINES 

CHRONICLE    -    -    -    26,118 

Examiner-  18,440 

Call       ------     16,411 

The  totals  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1912  are  as  follows: 

CHRONICLE    -    -    -    46,560 

Examiner  -  34,317 

Call       ------     30,366 

For  three  years  the  "Chronicle"  has  carried 
more  Automobile  advertising  than  any  other  San 
Francisco  paper.  The  "Chronicle"  is  the  logical 
medium  for  the  Automobile  Advertiser. 

IT  SELLS  CARS  FOR  ITS  ADVERTISERS 

\> > 
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Rustic  Hickory  Furniture  for  Country  Homes 


Many  of  refined  taste  who  appreciate  its  artistic  qualities  as  well 
as  the  comfort  and  durability  it  offers,  are  adopting  it  generally. 

Rustic  Hickory  is  also  the  ideal  furniture  for  Go//  and  Country 
Clufii,  Fashionabli  Rrioni,  Roof  Gardens,  Bungalowl,  Studios, 
Cottages,  Porihet,  Parks,  Lawns,  etc.  It  is  strictly  in  keeping  with 
ualute  and  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 


Made  in  one  hundred  or  more  styles  of  Chain,  Rockers,  Setlets, 
Tjbles,  Swings,  Couches,  Tabourets,  Lawn  Stall,  Rustic  Btnchet, 
Hunting  Basket!,  Lawn  Vases,  Pergolas,  Window  Boxes,  Fences, 
Summer  Houses,  Sideboards,  Coitumers,  and  a  variety  of  other  pieces. 

Price  is  so  reasonable  most  anyone  can  afford  it.  Ask  your 
dealer  and  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to  us.  Catalogue  free. 


RUSTIC    HICKORY    FURNITURE    CO..    106   STATE   STREET.    LA   PORTE,    INDIANA 


Phones 


Sutler  1572 
Home  C  3970 
Home  C  4781,  Hotel 


Cyril  Arnanton 
Henry  kittman 
C.  LaheJerne 


NEW    DELMONICO'S 

(Formerly  Maison  Tortoni) 

RESTAURANT  and  HOTEL 

NOW  OPEN 

Jest  French  Dinner  in  the  City  with  Wine,  41.00 
Banquet  Halls  and  Private  Dining  Rooms 

Music  Every  Evening 
162  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 


STAMPS— Stamp  Album  and  155  All  Dif. 
Rare,  ind.  China  i  dragon).  Malay  (tiger), 
Uhodi'.sia.  Tasmania  il'dscape),  Jamaica 
Cw't'rfall),  etc.,  only  10c.;  !<"><>  mixed  for- 
eign only  lOc.  lOiin  hiim<-s  5c.  112  pp.  L,ists, 
i-.Mipons,  etc.,  free.  Agts.  Wt'd.  SO^.  We 
Buy  Stamps.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.  Dept.  U, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr.  Campbell 
Principal 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Our  Home  Study  Coonei  for  teachers  prepare 
for  Certificatei  of  every  grade. 

Special  course!  in  Pe*i|igr.  f«jrcktlHT.  Priwiry 
Methidt  and  Kinderiirttil. 

We  attiit  in  tecuring  potitioni. 

Orerone  hundred  Home  Study  Course!  under 
Professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250  sift  csKIsi  free.  Wrili  Is-iliy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  SB,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


Pacific  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  California 

INSURE  AGAINST 

LOSS  OF  INCOME  EARNING  POWER 

or    SALARY 

7  $3O,OOO,OOO    Paid    Policyholders 


Manager  Accident  Depirlment 

SHREVE  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A    Million    People. 


will  adopt  the  No-Key  Padlock 
when  they  find  how  superior  it  is 
to  the  old  key  lock  precisely  the 
same  as  they  did  when  shown  the 
superiority  of  the  stem  winding 
features  over  the  old  key  watch. 

The  great  expense  of  locks  has 
not  been  in  the  initial  cost,  but  in 
the  cost  of  keys,  many  of  which  are 
lost,  misplaced  or  forgotten,  caus- 
ing endless  delay  and  annoyance. 
This  expensive  nuisance  will  be 
abolished  by  using  the 


Actual  Size 


NO-KEY     PADLOCK 

Notice  the  buttons  numbered  from  1  to  8  on  the  illustration.  There  are  eight 
of  them  on  each  side,  any  of  which  may  be  included  in  a  combination,  and, 
when  pressed,  the  lock  will  respond  and  open  instantly.  The  padlock  locks  like  an 
ordinary  spring  lock — just  close  it.  To  open  it  requires  no  key,  no  knobs  to  turn, 
no  clicks  to  count — merely  a  combination  set  by  yourself — you  simply  press  the 
buttons  and  the  lock  responds.  Can  be  operated  as  quickly  and  easily  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  light. 

More  than  40,000  combinations  are  possible  on  each  lock,  and  it  cannot  be 
opened  by  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  special  combination  on  which  you 
have  set  it.  The  combination  can  be  changed  in  a  moment. 

The  No-Key  Padlock  it  practically  indestructible, 
being  made  entirely  of  brass,  it  is  absolutely  rust- 
proof, strong  enough  to  stand  the  greatest  strain  and 
embodies  no  intricate  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order 

HOW  TO  GET   ONE       

60-DAY  OFFER 


SPECIAL 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  Suiter  St:,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  to  the  following  address 
for  one  year,  for  which  I  enclose  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents,  and  send  me  one 
No-Key  Padlock  free  to 


Name    . 
Address 


Jan.,  1912. 
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A  WONDERFUL  TYPEWRITER 

The  Fox  Is  Indeed  "A  Wonderful  Typewriter*'  because  It  will  do 
all — and  more — than  any  other  typewriter,  and  do  it  easier  and  better. 

The  Fox  has  a  lighter  touch  and  action  than  any  other  typewriter  built  and  Is 
full  automatic.  It  Is  easy  to  make  advertising  claims  of  superiority,  but  we  will 
prove  our  claims  by  sending  to 

anyone,  anywhere,  one  of  our  rrk'v    jmi  ir»rhnr 

typewriters  on   ten  days'  free  rUA.   COUPON 

trial — express  prepaid — 
the  typewriter  to  be  returned 

at  our  expense  If  It  does  not  Fox  Typewriter  Co., 

prove  satisfactory.  fi#.  4804-4bi4      Front  St., 

Send  today  for  a  catalog  with  prices.     Select  from  /v  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

this  the   model  wanted,  width  of  carriage,  style  of  type,       .ifl  Ikt.         DEAR  SIRS 

etc.,  and  a  typewriter,  put  up  just  as  you  want  it,  will  be 

sent  you  for  trial.     After  trial  if  the  typewriter  Is  perfectly 

satisfactory  you  can  pay  us  a  little  down  and  the  balance      IBBmi^^^^^^k       Name 

monthly,  or  In  all  cash,  as  you  prefer.     Write  today — use 

the  coupon  \  JBi^L^L^L^LL          Addre» 


Pleone  aend  catalog  and 
prices. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$8.5«0  offered  for  one  invention. 
Joo*  "How  to  Obtain  a  Paien«"  and 
'What  lo  Invent"  sent  free.  St-nd  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  dale  at  our  ex 
peuse  In  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atfys 

Eatabllihed  16  Y»n 
1*)39P.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for  ^20 


We    aell     direct,    saving    you    $20.00    on  a  canoe, 
canoea  cedar  and  copper  fastened.     We  make  all  lizen  and 
etjlri.  also    power  canoe*.      Write    for  free    catalog,    giving 
pricea  with  retailer's  profit  cut  out.      We  are   the   largest 
manufacturers  cf    raroes  in  the  world. 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO.,  210  Belleme  *»e  ,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Mr.  Field 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Kwart,   Field  and 
Morrison  preparei  for  the  examinations. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges,  T.  M. 
0.  A.'a,  and  Public  Evening  School*. 

Three  volume*  with  maps,  $2.60  poitpaid 
Kt  Ml*  Home  Study  cililog  free.    Writs  to-diy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Oept.  124,  Sprlna*l«ld,  M»aa 


Every  Woman 

is  Interested  and  should 
I  know  about  the  wonderful 

MARVEL  Whirling»Spray 

1  The  new  Vaginal  Syrlngre, 
Best — Most  convenient. 
It  cleanses  In- 
stantly. 


Ask  yonr  druggist  for 
It.  If  he  cannot  supply 
the  M  ARVKL.  accept 
no  other,  but  send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  book— sealed.  It 
rives  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  CO.,  44  Emit  lid  St..  HEW  YORK.' 


Yen  arr>  the  sola 

judge  oftheea! 

glue  and  i  In 

m.TiU.     26,000 

satisned  users. 

t.r.-:,(.'st  Kogiue 

llargiiln  i- vc  r  offer* 

ed.  Nothing  coin-  I 

plicated  or  liable  I 

to  get  out  of  order. 

Waterproof  ignition 

syst.-in    Money  refunded  If  yon  are  not  »tl-fled. 


nliile  i: 


I?  eon 

bpeolal  whole  sale 
on  the  first  outfit  Bold 
Single  ojl  ,  2-8  h  p  ; 
duubleojl  ,8-20 h.  p.; 
4  ojl  ,  20-50  h.  p. 
Suitable  for  »nj  boat. 


railroad  tn 
beat  tin. rw».  Fn 


All 


Detroit  Engine  Works.  1247  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mlcb. 
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PLANT    TREES    WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops  First  Year  Losses. 
Speeds  Up  Development 
One  to  Two  Years.  Planted  in 

Improves  Quantity.        Spade-dog  hole 
Color  and  Quality  of  Fruit. 


The  illustrations  herewith 
are  correct  reproductions  of 
photos  of  two-year  old  Bing 
Cherry     trees     planted     same 
day  out  of  same  shipment.    Simi 
lar  results  have  been  obtained  all 
over    the    country.      The    root   dia- 
grams   show    the    reason.    You  can't 
afford  to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how/  progressive  farmers   are   using  dynamite    for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,   planting   and    cultivating    fruit   trees,    regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for    '"*" — 
Planting  Booklet.  No.  326" 

DU   PONT  POWDER  CO. 


Tree 


Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  Anerica 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY 

Savings  (The  German  Bank)         Commercial 

(Member   of   the    Associated    Savings    Banks    of 

San    Francisco.) 
526  California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital    (1.200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1.631,282.84 

Employees'  Pension  Fund   131. 748.47 

ivposits  December  3<>.  r.-n 46.1:1*, 741.4-1 

Total   Assets    48,837,024.24 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office 
or  Kxpress  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Ex- 
press. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  M..  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'clock 
P.  M.,  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— N.  Ohlandt.  President;  George 
Tourny,  VIce-President  and  Manager;  J.  W.  Van 
Bergen,  Vice-President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Cash- 
ier; William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier;  A. 
H.  Muller.  Secretary;  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D. 
Newhouse,  Assistant  Secretaries;  Goodfellow, 
Eells  &  Orrick,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  George 
Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign.  Stelnhart,  I.  N. 
Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse,  W.  S. 
Goodfellow  and  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt. 

MISSION  BRANCH.  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween L'lst  and  22d  streets.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  601  Clement 
Street,  corner  7th  avenue.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  W.  C.  Heyer,  Manager. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH.  1156  Halght  St., 
between  Masonic  avenue  and  Ashbury  St.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  Deposits  only.  O.  F. 
Paulsen,  Manager. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 


Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, In  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
dally  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  It  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women,  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


147   Fifth    Avenue. 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 
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It  takes  patience.  Nothing  saves 
impatience  in  the  smoking  of  to- 
bacco like  patience  in  the  making 
of  it.  Beats  patents  every  time. 

You  can't  make  Velvet  in  a  hurry. 
Nature  simply  won't  hurry  when 
she's  busy  on  a  good  thing  —  and 
Nature  is  really  working  all  of  those 
two  long  years  while  the  rich,  ripe, 
middle  leaves  of  that 
splendid  Kentucky 
Burley  tobacco  are  be- 
ing mellowed  for  pipe 
time. 


SMOOTHEST 


TOBACCO 


Pipe  time  is  now — 
which  means  that  Nature 
hasn't  been  missing  a 
minute.  Get  to  know  Vel- 
vet. Get  that  wonderful 
smoothness,  that  flavor- 
some, biteless,eas;ysmoke. 


Full  size  2-ounce  tins, 

lOc 


(Stock  owned  hy 

Liggett  &•  Myers 

Tobacco  Co.) 


STUDY    AGRICULTURE    AT    HOME 

THE    CAMPBELL    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

has  a  course  covering  thirty  subjects  ;md  sixty  lessons  on  Intensive  or  Scientific  Farming.  Prof. 
Campbell  and  associates  have  spent  thirty  years  experimenting  and  demonstrating  that  this 
method  brings  results.  It  applies  to  the  land  of  forty  inches  of  rainfall,  to  the  land  under  irriga- 
tion, or  the  so-called  Dry  Farming.  Wherever  it  was  intelligently  used  in  1911  that  man  has 
elevatoi  receipts  to  show  the  value  of  the  system.  It  insures  a  crop  every  year,  and  a  bumper 
crop  in  favorable  years.  It  means  more  money  in  the  bank,  home  comforts,  and  a  pleasant  life 
for  all  on  the  farm. 

THE    CAMPBELL    SYSTEM 

stands  for  better  farming  and  better  crops.  You  use  less  seed,  but  better  tillage.  It  teaches 
you  how  to  breed  and  select  seed;  how  to  conserve  moisture  so  that  your  crop  will  not  be  ruined 
in  the  hot,  dry  spell,  and  how  to  mature  a  crop  on  a  small  amount  of  rainfall. 

$208     NET     PER    ACRE 

is  what  one  man  did  in  1911,  using  the  Campbell  System  on  land  that  cost  $12.50  per  acre. 
Would  you  like  this  man's  story,  as  he  tells  it?  Send  us  a  postal,  giving  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  copy  of  the  Scientific  Farmer,  a  catalog  of  the  Correspond- 
ence School,  and  this  man's  story.  DO  IT  NOW. 

CAMPBELL  SOIL  CULTURE  CO.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Sews  Leather 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 

Famous  Lock  Stitch 
SEWING  AWL 


Tools  In 
the  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  tool  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  buggy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material. 

The  reel  carrying  the  waxed  thread  is  in  a  most  convenient  position  under  the  fingers'  ends,  so 
that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  fingers  on  the  reel  and  the 
thread  can  be  taken  up  or  let  out  as desired.  This  feature  is  very  essential  in  n  device  of  this 
kind.  These  are  exclusive  features:  Convenient  to  carry— Always  ready  to  mend  a  rip  or  tear 
io  any  emergency -Tools  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle— Assorted  needl'es — A  suj-fly  of  v 
thread— Wrench  and  screw-driver  combined.  Complete  with  Instruction*,  for  <Ji  "J  f\  f\ 


Though  it  is  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometime*  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stare  in 
two — a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  ends  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  wood. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewing  with  the  Myers  Lock  Stitch  Sewing 
Awl.  Note  that  the  thread  i>  Miortrned  logo 
clear  through.  Theforefingermusthold  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  has  carried 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather. 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing    Awl    Complete,    ready    for    use 
Needles,  extra  assorted 
Thread.  26-yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


fl.OO 

each  lOc,  per  dozen  .75 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  16c,  per  dozen  1.5O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER! 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY.    21  Sutler  Street.   San   Frsncisco.  CaJ. 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS   LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 


Name. 
Street. 
Clty_ 


State 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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CAMERA  OWNERS 

If  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  beautiful, 
ractical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  mag- 
zine,  written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  of 
caching  all  photographers  how  to  use  their 
laterials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  either 
>r  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  on 

postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  write  at 
ace.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  Jbe  sent  for 
5  cents.  $1.50  a  year. 

AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

W7    Pope    Building,    Boston,    Mass.,    U.    S.   A. 


IN  Freight  Forwarding  Co.  ££?<£ 

household  goods  10  and  from  all  points  on  tb« 

Pacific  Coast     HA    Alarquette    Building,    Clu- 

w 

Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston      I  871  Monadnock  Building,  San 
Whitehall  Bldg.New  York        Francisco 
i  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis     |  si6Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
Write  nearest   office 


Rowboa.t*20°-° 


MONEY  IN  BOAT  LIVERY! 

'  Can  ship  in  any  quantity.    Need  No  Boat 
^House.  Never  Leak,  Rust,  Check,  Crack  or 
'tut.   Absolutely  safe.  Every  boat  has  water-tight 
ompnnments.  BO  cannot  HI  nk.  20  different  desi BBS 
Demonstrator  Agents  Wanted  In    Every   Community. 
iVrite  TuPAV  for  FREE  IllultnMd  dialog  and  Hpechl  Factor?  IMoM, 

f  Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co.,  210  Beiieme  AVO..  Detroit,  Mich. 


BOYS!  This  Ball  Glove  and  r  AC 
The  Boys'  Magazine  <6mos.)«JU 

will  also  include,  without  extra  cost, 
n  book  eutitled  "  Fifty  Ways  for  Boys  to 
(Earn  Money."  Walter  Cump  edit. 
The  Hoy*'  Magazine.  Each  issue 
of  Uiia  magazine  is  filled  with 
clean,  fascinating  stories  and  in- 
structive articles,  of  intense  Interest 
to  every  live  boy.  Departments  devoted 
to  The  Boy  Scouts,  Electricity,  Mechan- 
ics, Athletics,  Photography,  Car|>eutrv, 

Stamps  and  Coins.     Colored  covers  and 

beautifully  Illustrated  throughout.  This  fielder's  glove  is  made 
by  one  of  the  foremost  American  manufacturers,  of  finest  tan 
leather,  felt  padded,  leather  lined,  web  thumb,  deep  pocket. 
Guaranteed.  Satiffactinn,  or  mnnry  rr/nndtd.  Order  today. 
The  Scott  F.  Redfleld  Co.,  940  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 
The  Rr>yx'  ttayiizinr  at  all  nftnt-ntanrix,  toe  a  eti>ni. 


Illustrated    Catalogue    on    Application. 
ce  and   Factory:   1714  Market  St.,  San   Francisco 
Iranch:    1022    San    Pedro    Street,    Los    Angeles. 


RTsrtQ 

*    SHADE 'W 

r  n  s%  t    •    sr™»y%  r+ 


ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequaled. 
bod  or  tin  rollers.   "1 
equires  no  tacks.     I 

signature  on  genuine: 


proved" 
tor's 


tef  tti  ser. 


A  Weekly 
Periodical 
for    the 
Cultured 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

A   New   Book    of    Photographs    of    Distinctive    Homes 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  detail  the  in- 
teriors, exteriors  and  tarden  settings  of  some  of  the  best  moderate  priced 
houses,, designed  by  leading  architects,  the  country  over?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  have  a  book  full  of  just  such  suggestions  as  the  prospective  builder 
appreciates,  with  an  introduction  on  the  choice  of  a  style  for  the  country 
or  suburban  home  by  Frank  VTIes  Day,  past  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  this  book  of  over  125 
plans  and  photographs  of  houses  that  have  actually  been  built,  giving 
costs,  interior  details  and  construction?  Inexpensive  Homes  oflndivitlu- 
alitj  is  just  such  a  book  and  is  yours  for  the  asking  to  introduce 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

the  magazine  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  make  the  most  ot  tne 
home  whether  there  is  little  or  much  to  spend.  House  &  Garden  brings 
you  into  homes  whose  owners  have  planned  them  with  wonderful  in- 
genuity and  individual  taste,  it  shows  distinctive  decorative  effects, 
portrays  successful  gardens  and  beautiful  landscape  results  and,  best  of 
all,  tells  you  just  how  to  secure  each  one  of  these  things  and  at  what 
expense,  while  a  profusion  of  actual  photographs  aid  i.i  planning  the 
many  details  that  insure  a  home  of  individually.  On  receiptof  25c  (reg- 
ular price)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  only  15  people  whom  you 
know  to  be  actively  interested  in  housebuilding  or  gardening,  we  will 
send  you  March  House  &  Garden  and  also  Inexpensive  Homes  of  Individu- 
ality FREE.  Your  name  will  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
list.  Do  it  now  while  you  think  of  it. 
McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 


Magnificent  Steel  Launch 

Complete  With  Engine,  Ready  to  Run 


1 8-2O-23  and  27  ft.  boat«  at  proportionate  prices.  All  launches  tested  and  fitted  with 
]ii-iii .it  two-cycle  reversible  engines  with  speed  controlling  level — simplest  engine  made— starts 
without  cranking— hasonly:!  moving  parts— anyonecan  run  it.  Tile  Safe  Launch— abso- 
lutely non-sinkable — needs  no  boatliou.se.  All  boats  fitted  with  air-tight  compartments — can- 
not sink,  leak  or  rust.  We  are  sole  owners  of  the  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  steel, 
lock-seamed  steel  boats.  Orders  filled  the  dav  they  are  received.  Boats  shipped  to  every 
part  of  the  world.  Free  Catalog.  Steel  Rnwboata,  $2O.  „  '(831 

MICHIGAN  STEEL  BOAT  CO..         1274  J««lormon  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich..  O.  S.  A. 


EXACT  SIZE  of  "INTERNATIONAL"  BIBLE 

No.  6190   51-2x81-4  inches 

This  Photograph  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
Bible.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Seal  Leather,  has  red 
under  gold  edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 

REPRESENTS    THE   HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT   IN  BIBLE  MAKING 

See  Special  Overland  Monthly  Offer  on  Opposite  P«tc 


Hie  Finest  Bible  in  the  World 


FOR  THE  MONEY 


For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  Bible  of  liberal  size,  bound  in 
ENUINE  FRENCH  MOROCCO,  absolutely  Flexible,  with  OVERLAPPING  COVERS, 
ith  SELF-PRONOUNCING  TEXT,  containing  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HELPS  to  the 
tidy  of  the  Bible,  and  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  on  the  Scriptures,  or  such  features 

have  been  usually  found  only  in  high-priced  Teacher's  Bibles,  that  could  be  obtained 

a  reasonable  price.         THE  DEMAND  IS  ANSWERED  IN 

OUR  SPECIAL  BIBLE 

WHICH    CONTAINS 
THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION    OF  THE    OLD   AND   NEW    TESTAMENTS 

IT  IS  SELF-PRONOUNCING 

all  the  hard  words  being  accented  and  divided  into 
syllables  for  quick  and  easy  pronunciation. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS 

a  series  of  new  helps  to  Bible  study,  including 

4000  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

which  unfold  the  teachings  of  the  scripture. 

32  BEAUTIFUL  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

printed  in  duotone  ink  on  enamelled  paper,  which 
represent  important  scenes  and  incidents  of  Bible 
history. 

12  MAPS  OF  THE  BIBLE  LANDS  IN  COLORS 

This  Magnificent  Bible  is  printed  on  High-Grade 
Thin  Bible  Paper  with  superior  Dense  Black  Ink  so 
that  the  Print  is  Clear  and  Easily  Read  and  Restful  to 
The  Eye.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Morocco,  with 
Overlapping  Covers,  is  absolutely  Flexible,  has  Red  under 
Gold  Edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 


NO.  6190 

THE  DIVINITY  CIRCUIT 
YLE  (overlapping  coven)  it 
durably  and  flexibly  bound  in 
mine  French  Seal  Leather  it 
i  be  roll  d  without  injury  to 
dinz  or  sewing. 


Everybody  should  have  a  Bible  they  can   call   their   own,   and  the   opportunity  is 
/en  in  our  special  offer  on  the  magnificent  Bible  described  above. 

lut  the  Price,  After  All,  is  the  Feature  of  This  Bible 


STYLES  AND  PRICES 


6190 


Bound  in  Genuine  FRENCH  SEAL  LEATHER,  divinity  circuit  style,  (overlapping 
covers,  see  cut  on  page  1),  has  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  headband  and 
marker,  extra  grained  lining,  goldlettering  on  side  and  back  ....... 

TCRLAND  MONTHLY  the  Leading  Western  Magazine,  per  year    .......... 


ti 


riVPOT.fl\m  vrriMTWT  v 


RrvrH 


REGULAR 

PRICE 

$3.00 

1.50  •-  c 
$4.50      - 

.2.50 
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iWhat  School* 

ere  Is  My  Give  Best  School  for  Each  Boy  Or  Girl 

THE  selection  of  a  school — the  best  school,  is  an  important  matter,  and  as  diffic-j 
as  it  is  important.  The  best  school  for  one  is  not  the  best  school  for  another.  It 
a  serious  question  of  requirements  and  qualifications. 

Each  good  school  offers  special  advantages.     If  students  of  different  temper* 
ments,  capabilities   and  purposes  could,   with  equal  advantage,  attend   the  sam 
school,  the  problem  of  education  would  be  simplified. 

The  Educational  Aid  Society,  as  one  of  its  activities,  maintains  a  School  Information  Burea 
which  supplies,  without  chanre.  catalogues  of  all  schools  and  reliable  information  concerning  tt 
advantages  of  various  institutions  and  their  comparative  cost. 

How   to   Select   the   Right  School 

Write  to  the  Society,  stating  your  requirements  as  follows:    Kind  of  school  desired:  preference  i 
to  location,   (city  or  state);   religious  denomination   preferred;    boarding  or  day  school:  expeni 
limit  for  school  year;   name  of  prospective  student;  age:  previous  education:  course  of  stm: 
purpose  in  taking  the  course.— whether  to  prepare  for  a  profession  or  only  as  an  acconu 
when  enrollment  will  be  made.    Any  special  requirements  should  be  stated  fully.     Immediate! 
upon  receipt  of  this  information,  catalogues  of  schools  which  offer  the  advantages  desired  will  1 
forwarded  to  your  address. 


Free  Book 


If  you  send  ten  cents  with  your  letter  to  cover  cost  of  ni.iilitiK-.  a  copy< 
the  latest  edition  of  the  American  College  &  Private  School  Director 
ii  252-page  book  con  tain  insr  information  regarding  all  colleges  and  priva 
schools  in  tin-  Tinted  States,  will  be  sent  vmi.  This  book  also  contaii 
suggestions  for  those  who  seek  counsel  in  deculini;  upon  their  life  worl 

n  j'!:m  by  which  ambitious  young  men  and  women  of  limited  means  may  obtain  an  education  in  the  scho 
of  tlu-ir  choice,  ami  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  may  be  had  i 
rates,  or  on  terms  equally  favorable  to  those  of  inferior  institutions.    The  price  of  this  book  in  library  bit* 
ing  is  $2.00.    It  has  been  adopted  by  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country  as  a  reference  book.  UK 
of  Its  kind. 

School  Information  Bureau,    Educational     Aid    Society,    Bank  Buildin«'."cHICAG 


Manzanita  Hall 

PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

A  healthful  home  school  for  boys — thorough, 
efficient,  growing,  progressive.  Location  adja- 
cent to  Stanford  University  makes  possible  a 
school  life  of  unusual  advantages  and  privi- 
leges. First  Semester  opens  August  29.  1911. 

For  catalogue  and  upeclflc  Information,  ad- 
dress • 

W.  A.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


Miss    Barker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited. 


Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue    upon    Application. 


PALO    ALTO, 


California 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 


AJvantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter   Any  Time 

Arrangements     can    be   made   with     Mr.   Gerson    for 
Amateur  and    Professional   Coaching 

Paul   Gerson   Dramatic  School  Building 

408  Van  Ness  Avenue  bet.  McAllister  and  Fulton  ,Sts. 

SAN     FRANCISCO.    CAL 


Writ*    for 
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"Fame  Follows  Where  Everitt  Goes." 


The  1912  Self-Starting  Everitt  "Four-36" 
Price,  Fully  Equipped,  $1500 


The  New  Everitt  Models— The  "Six",  The  "Four"  and  The  "Thirty' 


Are  Ready  For  Your  Inspection  At  A  Nearby  Dealer's — See  Them 


THE  recent  announcements  of  the  1912  Ever- 
itt have  literally  amazed  the  country.     The 
values   offered  are   so   unusual   and  unex- 
pected that  it  is  little  wonder  their  possibility 
has  been  freely  doubted. 

It  has  even  been  said,  by  some,  that' if  such  a 
car  as  the  Everitt  Chrome-Nickel  Self-Starting 
Six  could  really  be  sold  for  $1850,  no  man  in  his 
right  senses  would  think  of  buying  any  other 
if  he  could  get  an  Everitt. 

Other  manufacturers  have  frankly  ad- 
mitted this.     They  did  not  see  how 
we  could  do  it;  they  did  not  be- 
lieve we  would  do  it. 


But  the  proofs  are  open  to  anyone.    ^^J 
The  affidavits  of  famous  steel-makers; 
an  inspection  of  our  factory;  the  record  of 
the  men  behind  the  car — most  of  all,  Its  own 
test,  in  your  hands — show  conclusively  that  these 
cars  have  really  "bridged  the  gap  between  the 
$1500  price  and  the  $4000  quality. 

Chrome-Nickel  Steel  Construction 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  fine  steels,  no 
argument  is  needed  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Chrome-Nickel.  A  Chrome-Nickel  Steel  ear- 
as  any  engineer  can  tell  you — is  about  three 
times  the  usual  strength. 

The  new  Everitt  Six  and  Four- Cylinder  cars 
are  built  throughout  of  this  incomparable  mater- 
ial, making  them  well-nigh  unbreakable  and  un- 
wearable  In  service.  So  far  as  known,  these  are 
the  only  cars,  selling  below  $4000,  In  which  this 
matchless  steel  is  used  to  any  extent. 

This  material  comes  from  two  of  the  best 
producers  of  fine  steels  in  this  country — the  Blll- 
inga  and  Spencer  Company,  and  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
three  times  what  "good  automobile  steel"  com- 
mands. 


The  affidavits  of  these  two  great  concerns, 
— showing  beyond  question  that  the  Everitt  Is 
entirely  constructed  of  Chrome-Nickel  Steel — 
have  recently  been  reproduced  word  for  word  In 
our  public  announcements. 

Every  Desirable  and  Modern  Feature 

In  addition,  these  cars  are  provided  with  a  Com- 
pressed   Air    Self-Starter    which    starts    the 
motor  and   pumps   the   tires.     The  wheels 
are  big  and  massive,  and  provided  with 
Demountable    Rims.      The    design    Is 
clean-cut  and  handsome,  with  all 
levers  and  door-handles  Inside.     Pull 
equipment,  with  everything  of  the  best, 
Is  Included. 

Except  for  size  and  number  of  cylinders,  the 
new  "Four"  shown  above,  is  practically  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  "Six."  Both  these  cars,  with  the 
famous  "Everitt  Thirty."  are  beyond  comparison 
from  the  standpoints  of  reliability  and  service. 

We  invite  you  to  see  these  new  models  at  your 
earliest  opportunity.     The  brief  specifications  of 
the  Everitt  "Four-36"  are  as  follows: 
Wheelbase,   115  In.;  Wheels  and  Tires,   34x4 
In.;    Horsepower,    36;      Demountable     Rims; 
Honey-Comb  Radiator  ;  Long  Stroke  Motor; 
Compressed  Air  Self-Starter  and  Tire  Pump; 
Chrome-Nickel   Steel   Construction    through- 
out;   Top;    Windshield;      Speedometer;     and 
Prestollte  included.     Price,   $1500. 


Metzger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  catalog  and  name  of  dealer 


Over.  Monthly  2 


H.    O.     HARRISON    CO. 
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The  Rambler  Cross  Country— $1650 


Here   Is   a   Story   of  Real  Comfort 


Here  is  a  car  that  appeals  to  all  your 
senses.  Graceful  in  lines,  distinguished 
in  color,  long  and  low  hung — it's  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Step  in  and  you  will  marvel 
at  the  feeling. 

Settle  down  in  the  deep  cushions  at 
the  big  eighteen  inch  steering  wheel — 
stretch  out  your  legs  and  know  what 
comfort  is. 

Start  the  motor  and  you  will  sense  its 
silent  dignity  and  power.  It  runs  without 
vibration. 

This  is  a  car  for  relaxation — for  per- 
fect ease.  The  wheel  base  is  120  inches, 
the  wheels  and  tires  36x4  and  the  straight 
line  torpedo  body  swings  low  between 
the  axles — three  inches  lower  than  the 
ordinary  car. 

Steer  Without  Friction 

When  you  hit  a  stone  the  wheels  don't 
turn  sharply.  When  you  want  to  turn  it 
guides  as  without  a  point  of  friction. 


Notice  the  rake  to  the  steering  column. 
It's  adjustable.  You  can  settle  down  for 
mile  after  mile.  Your  arms  are  free; 
your  legs  not  cramped.  The  wheel  is  just 
in  the  right  place  to  see  the  road  ahead. 
To  steer  is  but  to  touch  the  wheel. 

Let  Women   Decide 

It's  a  car  that  women  most  endorse. 
The  seats  are  low — yet  high  enough — 
with  sufficient  leg  room  to  choose  the  at- 
titude you  like. 

Three  persons  ride  with  ample  elbow 
room  in  the  rear.  The  rear  seat  is  four 
feet  wide  and  twenty  inches  deep  with 
thirty-one  inches  of  leg  room — enough 
for  the  tallest  person. 

Finished  in  English  Purple  Lake,  with 
black  japanned  guards,  fillers  and  tool 
box,  with  high,  distinctive  radiator,  it  has 
individuality  without  eccentricity. 

You  will  want  to  prove  these  things  to 
yourself  before  you  buy.  Call  and  see 
this  car  or  send  for  catalog. 


• 


Ten  Other  Styles,  Including  Open  and  Closed  Cars 
of  38  and  50  Horse  Power 

EQUIPMENT 

— Bosch  duplex  Ignition.  Fine  large,  black  and  nickel  headlights 'with  gas 
tank.  Black  and  nickel  side  and  tail  oil  lamps;  large  tool  box,  tool  roll 
with  complete  tool  outfit.  Roomy,  folding  robe  rail;  foot  rest,  jack,  pump 
and  tire  kit.  Top  with  envelope,  $80.  Windshield.  $35.  Demountable 
wheel,  less  tire,  with  brackets  and  tools,  $30.  Gas  operated  self-starter,  $50. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

of  California 
285  Geary  Street  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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If    You    Want    Any    Information    Regarding 

the   1912 


DO  NOT  ASK  JEALOUS  COMPETITORS 

STOP  THE  FIRST  CADILLAC  OWNER  YOU  SEE-ASK  HIM  HOW  HE  LIKES  HIS  CAR 
Ask  him  about  Cadillac  service.  Ask  him  about  the  electric  starting  device.  Ask  him 
about  the  electric  lights.  Ask  him  about  the  ease  and  comfort.  Ask  him  all  about 
his  Cadillac  car. 


If  that  does  not  satisfy  you,  stop  all  the  Cadillac 
owners  you  see.  We  have  delivered  225  nineteen 
twelve  Cadillacs  in  Southern  California  and  they 
are  easy  to  find. 

Do  not  hesitate  asking  any  owner;  they  are  all 
proud  to  talk  about  their  cars.  Ask  them  how  they 
are  treated  by  the  Don  Lee  Company  and  any  thing 


you   want  to   know  about  the  service  of  the  car. 

If  you  still  seek  information  ask  any  1911 
Cadillac  owner,  ask  any  1910,  1909,  1908,  1907  or 
even  the  owners  of  cars  before  that  date,  what  they 
think  of  Cadillac  cars  and  Cadillac  service. 

We  rest  our  case  entirely  on  what  the  owners 
tell  you. 


If  you  want  a  1912  Cadillac  we  advise  you  to  order  at  once  from  your 

nearest  dealer 


CADILLAC     SUB 
Arnold    Bros.,    Sacramento. 
Scott  Blair,   Coalinga. 
Central   Garage,    Porterville. 
Eureka  Garage,  Eureka. 
Frank  A.  Guernsey,   Stockton. 
W.  R.  Guynn,   Chico. 
Ernest   W.    Johnson,    Fresno. 
Lacey  Bros.,  Salinas. 
C.  H.  Letcher,  San  Jose. 
J.   B.   Lukens.   Corning. 
E.   C.   Newport,   Hanford. 
\V.   P.  Netherton,  Santa  Cruz. 


-DEALERS    NORTHERN    AND   SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 


Clyde   A.    Osborne,    Woodland. 
Robinson    &    Groshang,    Healds- 

burg 

G.  W.   Roberts,  Marysville. 
A.  I.  Thayer  &  Sons,  San  Rafael 
Tondy  &   Freeman,    Visalia. 
Sparks  &  Murphy,  Petaluma. 
A.   Zeller,   Napa. 
C.    B.    Bellows,    Long   Beach. 
A.   R.   Bowen,  Redlands. 
W.  W.  Bramlette,  Downey. 


Butcher    Hardware    Co.,     Santa 

Paula. 

C.    S.    Chess,    Oxnard. 
Dixon   &   Company,    Bakersfleld. 
Escondido   Garage,    Escondido. 
H.   H.  Kelly,   Santa  Ana. 
J.   W.   Kemp.    Riverside. 
J.   A.    McCaddon,    San   Diego. 
Morse  Motor  Car  Co.,  Monrovia. 
Osier   &   Matthews,    Pomona. 
Huron    Rock,    Santa    Barbara. 
A.   I,.    Smith,    Santa  Maria. 


California 


Distributor 


San  Francisco. 


1220  S.  Main  St.,  J,os  Angeles. 
Oakland. 


Newton  Gesser,  Sales  Mgr. 

Pasadena,  151  E.  Union 
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IF  YOU  KEEP  HOUSE  YOU  NEED 

The  Housewife's 
Handy  Scrap  Book 


READ  OUR  SPECIAL  60  DAY  OFFER 


The    Housewife's    Handy 
Scrap  Book 

It  won't  he  a  case  »(  "\Yherc  did  I  put 
that   recipe?" — and  an  exciting  hunt   when 
a  visitor  comes  and  some  tempting  di 
to  be  served  if  \<>u  have  Tin    HIU'-KWIKK'S 
HANHY   Si  KAI-  HOOK. 

This  book  makes  easy  the    foil 
the   maxim.   "A    place    for  everything  and 
everything     in     its     place."       Him 
here  have  a  practical   scrap   hook  in   which 
may    he    pasted    or    written    valued    n 
every  one  preserved   from  loss  or  mi-; 
ment,   and    every    one    instantly   accessible. 

TlIK    llorsi  \V1KI  '-     HvNi'Y     S(  KM-    I'.lXtK    i> 

a  loo-page  volume,  size  9  by  12  inches, 
hound  in  -tiff,  decorated  !-.;ird  cover-,  with 
a  visible  index  under  the  following  heads: 

/iVrrnn/r.v.  Hread  uini  Hiscuils.  Cakes  and 
Iciin/s.  Candy.  The  Chafing  Dish.  Desserts, 
l:ish  and  (iame.  I:rnits  and  Ices.  Jams  and 
Jellies.  Meats  and  f:.n trees.  Miscellaneous, 
Presents  and  Pickles.  Salads  and  Sand- 
'n-iches.  Soups  and  Sauces.  Vegetables. 

Its  use  will  save  a  thousand  worries  and 
add  immeasurably  to  the  pleasure  of  house- 
keeping. 

Just  the  thing  for  a  bride. 

Regular  Price,   $1.00  Net 


IX   1868 

BRET   HARTE 

FOUNDED  THE 

OVERLAND 
MONTHLY 


From   that   time  to   the    present  this  mn.cnzine 

West  U-yond 
the   Rock 

Do  you  want  to  know  about  this  Gr 

Do  you  want  to  read  about  this  wonderland? 

Do  you  want  to  know  of  its  people, 
-tics,    its    r 

Do  you  think  you  would  enjoy  stories  of  the 
miners,  \nqueros,  Indi;.-  mil 

the    hardy    pioneers    of    the   great    Overland 

trail? 

These    thinps    the    OVERLAND    MONTHLY 
nixes  t<>  you  in  text  and  picture  each  m 
The   1»  -'    Western   writers  create   for  you  a 
graphic  V. 

The  OVLKLAXD  MONTHLY  is  a  somewhat 
different  magazine.  Its  contents  are  dis- 
tinctive and  individual. 


SPECIAL    60     DAY    OFFER: 

For  the  next  sixty  days  we  will  accept  orders  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  regular  price  $1.50,  and  include  with  every  subscription  a 
copy  of  "The  Housewife's  Handy  Scrap  Book"— regular  price  $1.00— a  value  of  $2.50 

—FOR  $2.40. 

This  offer  cannot   be   repeated.     Our  arrangement  with  the  publisher  of  THE  PI 
WIFE'S  HANDY  SCRAP  BOOK  expires  60  days  from   to-day.      Don't    miss    this   chance.     Send 
money  order  or  check  to-day  to 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY, 

21  Sutler  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Dear  Mother  : 

If  I  could  come,  feeling  that  my 
children  would  not  be  a  burden  to  you,  I 
would  gladly  do  so.  because  the  house  is 
too  heavy  a  burden  for  me.  It  is  im- 
possible to  meet  the  notes  on  the  home 
and  provide  a  comfortable  living  for  the 
children. 

As  I  see  the  little  sum  of  money, 
that  George  left,  growing  smaller  each 
day,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  has  as- 
sumed a  serious  aspect.  The  shock  of 
George's  sudden  death  was  enough  with- 
out this  unexpected  worry  of  things  which 
are  all  new  to  me.  Devotedly, 

Charlotte. 


Travelers  Insurant1^  Co.. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen  : 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
kind  remittances  which  you  have  sent  me 
each  month,  following  the  sudden  death 
of  my  husband.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  tell  you  how  much  this  monthly  in- 
come has  saved  me  from  worry  and  possible 
privation. 

My  husband's  untimely  death  left 
me  the  care  of  two  children  and  I  shudder 
as  I  think  what  might  have  become  of  us 
without  his  forethought  and  your  prompt- 
ness. Very  truly  yours, 
(Mrs.  J.  B.  F)  Sarah  B.  F 


WHICH  OF  THESE  LETTERS  WOULD  YOUR  WIFE  WRITE  ? 

*  S  the  father,  upon  your  forethought  and  labor  rest  the  welfare, 
L  decent  living  and  happiness  of  your  wife  and  children.  In  case 
of  your  death,  our  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Monthly  Income  Policy  means  a 
monthly  income  for  your  family-  not  a  princely  fortune,  but  enough  to 
"make  both  ends  meet." 

/  .         Our  interesting  booklet  tells  all  about  it;  write  for  one  today. 


|   The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

v  IIARTFORB*     CONN. 

L\  Please  send  me  particulars  regarding  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Monthly   Income  Policy. 


Overland 
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AMID  the  richness  of 
silken  tapestry  and 
storied  marble,  where  taste 
is  cultivated  and  commands 
the  best — there  is  found 
unvarying  appreciation  of 
Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers. 

Whether  the  service  be 
simple  or  elaborate,  this 
charming  dessert  confection 
is  always  appropriate  and 
it  always  pleases. 

In  ten  cent  tins 

in  iwciit,  tin> 


CHOCOLATE.  TOKLNS-anothcr  delicate 
sweet  with  a  coating  of  rich  chocolate. 


The  Carbon-proof,  Frost-proof  Oil. 

More  cars  are  ruined  by  poor  lubrication  than  by  any 
other  one  cause.  Yet  many  owners  take  any  oil  that  is 
handed  them,  and  Still  wonder  at  their  breakdowns. 

You  can  avoid  two-thirds  of  all  motor  troubles  if  you 
always  insist  on  getting  POLARINE. 

Polarine  keeps  the  same  free-feeding  body  right  down  to  zero 
temperature,  yet  does  not  thin  out  at  any  speed  or  heat. 

Polarine  leaves  no  carbon  deposits. 
Think  what  that  means  to  your  valves  and 
cylinders. 

Polarine  gives  that  perfect  lubrication 
that  gets  every  possible  ounce  of  work  and 
wear  out  of  an  engine. 

What  Polarine  Oil  is  to  the 
motor,  Polarine  Transmission  Lu- 
bricants and  Polarine  Greases  are 
to  the  other  wearing  surfaces  of 
your  car— efficient,  uniform,  per- 
fecT  lubrication. 

Send  tur  Hie  Polarine  Booklet  to  tH* 

Standard  Oil  Company 


Th« 


Egypt  i 
Cigarette 
Quality 


AROMATIC    DELICACY 

MILDNESS 

PURITY 


At  your  Club  or  Dealer's 
THE  SURBRUU  CO.,  Maker*,  New  York. 


BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Is  of  Unequaled  Quality 


For   delicious    natural 

flavor,  delicate  aroma, 

absolute   purity  and 

food  value,  the  most 

important  requisites 

of  a  good  cocoa,  it  is 

the  standard. 

Trade-Mark  On  Every 
Package 

53  Highest  Awards  in 
Europe    and    America 


. 
*u  off. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

s^^ 


Established  1780 


FREE 


YOURj 

in  Life> 


Many  a  man,  now  a  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic,  earning  $5,000,  yes  $10,000, 
even  $15,000  a  year  traces  his  start  in 
life  direct  to  this  book,  Lesson  No.  1  — 
They  all  paid  for  it—  YOU  get  it  FREE. 

95%  of  the  people  around  you  are  sick. 
More  and  more  of  them  every  day  are 

learning  of  the  wonderful  results  of  Chiropractic  —  the 
science  of  common  sense.  No  drugs!  No  surgeon's  knife! 
The  world  wants  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  and  stands 
ready  to  pay  them  handsomely.  We  now  have  on  file 
urgent  demands  for  Chiropractors  from  more  than 
1000  cities  where  certain  incomes  of  (5,000  to  $15,000 
await  competent  graduates. 

J.  V.  Markwell,  a  Leesville,  La.  Chiropractor  recently 
wrote  ua:  "$840.60  is  the  exact  amount  I  have  taken 
in  since  opening  my  office,  just  seventeen  busi- 
ness days.  Toll  us;  where  is  there  another  profes- 
sion where  the  financial  returns  are  so  great  or  so  sure? 
Now,  are  you  going  to  let  a  two-cent  stamp  stand. 
between  you  and  this  chance  to  get  your  start  in 
life  at  our  expense?  Stop  right  now—  write  for 
this  free  lesson. 

PALMER   SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHIROPRACTIC  FOUNTAIN  HEAD 
842  Brady  St.  DAVENPORT.  IA.  U.  S.  A. 


"The    Crowning    Attribute    of    Lovely 
Woman    is    Cleanliness" 


A  woman's  personal    satisfaction    in    looking  cbartniBf  and  dainty 
doubled  when  she    knows  ererrthinc  about    her  i> 

NAI  .D    DRESS    SHIELDS 

are  thoroughly  hygienic  and  healthful  to  the  mo*i  delicate  »kir 

are  ab»olui.-l\  free  from  rabbw  wMl  in    dus^r. 

be  easily  and"  uuukK     Ml  KIM/ID     hy   imWraing   fa    baMl 

water  for  a  few    seconds  only.      They   are 

gowned  women  of  refined  taste. 

lAt  flora  or  tomflc  fair  on  receipt 

::r    fujratlttej. 

A  handsome  colored  reproduction 
of  thi*  bi-jiinful  Cole*  Phillips 
drawing  on  heavy  p«p<-r.  11x14  in- 
.  In-*,  sent  for  l*c.  No  advertUing. 

THE  C.    E.   CONOVER   CO..  Mfrs.      ^ 
101  Franklin  St..  New  York 


PIANOS 


have   been   established   over   60   rearm. .    By   our   ayrum 
payment*    every    family    of    moderate    circutrnUino**    0 


(• 


15  Cents. 


4( 


Go-Aways'   and    'Stay-at-Homes'    Ke< 
Cool  and  Comfortable  in  Loose  Fitting  By.  1 

TRAVELING  on  train  or  boat  or  just  between  home  and  office,  any  time,  any  place 
are  cool  and  comfortable  in  Loose  Fitting  B.  V.    D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts.    K 
Length   Drawers  and  Union  Suits.     Quality  of  fabrics,  true-to-size  fit,  careful  workmans 

and  long  wear  are  assurtd  and  insured  by 


This  Red  Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE; 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.Pat.Ojf. 

and  Foreign  Countries) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c..  75c.,  $1.00 
and  $1.50  the  garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat. 
U.  S.  A.  April  iiOth,  1907). 
$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00 
and  $5.00  the  suit. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 

New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency: 
66.  AUermanbury.  E.G. 
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The  Chain  of  Communication 


ACH  Bell  Telephone  is  the  center  of 
the  system.  This  system  may  be  any 
:  or  any  shape,  with  lines  radiating  from 
r  subscriber's  telephone,  like  the  spokes 
i  wheel,  to  the  limits  of  the  subscriber's 
uirements,  whether  ten  miles  or  a 
usand. 

newhere  on  the  edge  of  this  subscriber's 
ius  is  another  who  requires  a  radius  of 
js  stretching  still  further  away.  On  the 
je  of  this  second  subscriber's  radius  is 
1  a  third,  whose  requirements  mean  a 
ther  extension  of  the  lines,  and  so  on. 

is  endless  chain  of  systems  may  be 
strated  by  a  series  of  overlapping  circles, 
ch  additional  subscriber  becomes  a  new 


center  with  an  extended  radius  of  com- 
munication, reaching  other  subscribers. 

However  small  the  radius,  the  step-by-step 
extension  from  neighbor  to  neighbor  must 
continue  across  the  continent  without  a 
stopping  place,  until  the  requirements  of 
every  individual  have  been  met. 

There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  extension  of 
telephone  lines  until  the  whole  country  is 
covered.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
system  of  which  each  Bell  telephone  is  the 
center,  up  to  the  greatest  distance  that  talk 
can  be  carried. 

Because  these  are  the  fundamental  needs 
of  a  nation  of  telephone  users,  the  Bell 
System  must  provide  universal  service. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

ie  'Policy  One  ^System  Universal 


Vol.  LIX  No.  5 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 
CONTENTS    FOR     MAY     1912 


TWO     TIDES.        Vert* HA  I. I'M    W.    «'H«»S.M\N 

FRONTISPIECE.      Scene   from    Saratoga    Blotsom    Pageant 
THE     SARATOGA     BLOSSOM      FESTIVAL 

Illustrate!    from    photographs. 

ON   THE   CREST  OF  THE   HIGH   SIERRAS 

Illustrated  fi'"ir.  photograph*. 
THE  OLD  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  PALACES 

IllustnitfMl  from  photographs. 
THE  BEGGAR.  Verse 

FOREIGNERS    IN    CALIFORNIA    BEFORE    1842 

No  ?. 

llli"»ti-iii--.|    finiii    old    prints. 
THE    SONG    OF   YOUTH.      Verte  .... 

ABSCONDED.       Story 

FIRSTLINGS.        Verte  

A    LEAF   FROM    LIFE'S  PAGES.      Story       . 

THE     GRINGO.        Story  

LIFE     IN     DEATH.       Verte  .... 

THE   RETURN   OF  THE   COLONEL.      Story 

CALLING.        Verte  

HOW    SHE   SAVED  THE   OLD    RANCH.      Story 
THE     ABERRATION     OF    LUCIA.       Story 
THE    TRAIL    IS   CALLING 

llhi«tratt  il. 

THE    INFORMAL    OPENING    OF    PEARL    HARBOR 
Illustrated    from    photographs. 

THE    FIREFIGHTERS   OF   THE    WORLD 

llhisti -ii-il  fmm  photograph*. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
THE  PET  OF  AVALON  BEACH  .... 

llln-M-  OB    photograph. 

"CONSERVATION"     AND     THE     FARMER 

IN     A     DAY.        Verte 

THE    REIGN    OF   THE    MESSIAH 

Illustrated   with   portrait. 
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\NI> 

AI.K-I:    M     CUNNIN  ;MA.\! 
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MA1MCY    •  •'•WKI.I. 

M  MUM,     I.I.OYM    STKW  ART 

II:VIN«;    M  \IM.I  »\v    H 

p.  ST.  GE«»K.;I:   CISSKI  i..  .IH. 

KI'ITII  KI.T.H  »TT 
BARBARA  FOH! 
SARA  r.  M  \INS 

\I.\K<;.\KKT     I.      II      SMI 
M:\  IN    O     \\INTKK 
HARRY   T.    FEE 

KKI.IX    .1     K 


•  •MAS    is.  i.irv 

SUAKMAS   o'SMKKI. 
C.  T.   RUSSKI.I. 
Pastor  of  Brooklyn 
and  Txmdon  Tnlx»rn 


A    CHAPTER    OF   THE    YEAR.      Verte 

i '•    orations   by   Haute. 
IN   THE   REALM   OF   BOOKLAND 
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NOTICE. — Contributions  to  the  Overland  Monthly  should  be  typewritten,  accompanied  by  full 
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Sanatogen  makes  good 

the  Nerve  Loss 


NERVE  loss — what  peril  to 
health  and  happiness  lies 
in  those  two  words  ! 

They  mean  the  failure  of  that  bal- 
ance between  hunger  and  replenishment 
that  preserves  the  health. 

When  the  system  is  perfectly  well, 
the  nerves  get  their  proper  nourishment 
from  the  daily  food.  But  illness,  worry, 
the  severe  activities  of  modern  life,  often 
drain  the  nerves  of  more  strength  than  is 
restored  to  them  in  the  ordinary  wa\ — 
the  balance  is  destroyed,  and  troubles 
begin.  Nerve  loss  becomes  an  acute 
condition. 

Sanatogen  makes   good   the    loss 

It  does  this  by  carrying  in  concen- 
trated form  the  elements  of  food  speci- 
fically required  by  the  nerves.  It  feeds 
the  nerves  with  their  men  food.  It  re- 
vitalizes the  enfeebled  sources  of  energy. 
It  builds  up  the  famished  centres  and  thus 
directly  and  naturally  aids  in  giving 
back  vital  force  to  the  system. 

Sanatogen 's  splendid  service  is  recognized 
by  over  15,000  practicing  physicians  who  have 
written  in  praise  of  its  reconstructive  power. 
World-famous  men  and  women,  who  have  test- 
ed Sanatogen,  enthusiastically  declare  that  it 
does  "make  good."  Their  testimony  is 
convincing. 

Give  YOUR  nerves  the  benefit  of  this 
priceless  help. 


Hon.  Geo.  C.  Perkins 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, writes: 
"I  have  found  Sanatogrn 
to  be  a  very  pleasant 
nutrient  and  tonic,  and 
extremely  helpful  in 
conditions  of  nervous, 
nesi  and  poor  diges- 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
M.  P. 

the  eminent  noveli.-t- 
8tate>uian,  writes  from 

"Sanatogen  is  to  my 
mind  a  true-food  tonic, 
feeding  the  nerves,  in- 
creasing the  energy  and 
giving  Iresh  vigor  to  the 
overworked  body  and 
mind." 

Jobn  Burroughs 

the  distinguished  natu- 
ralist and  author. writes: 
"I  am  sure  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by 
Sanatogen.  My  sleep  is 
fifty  per  cent  better 
than  it  was  one  year 
ago,  and  my  mind  and 
strength  are  much  im- 
proved . ' ' 

Prof.  Thos.  B.  Still- 
man,  M.  S.,  Pd.  D. 

the  well  known  research 
chemist  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute, writes- 
' '  The  chemical  union  of 
the  constituents  of  San- 
atogen is  a  Irue  one,  re- 
presentative of  the  high- 
est skill  in  the  formation 
of  a  product  containing 
phosphorus  in  the  or- 
ganic phosphate  condi- 
tion, and  so  combined 
that  digestion  and  as 
flimilation  of  Sanatogen 
are  rendered  complete 
with  the  greaiett ease.' 


This  Remarkable  Book  FREE 


We  ask    you  earnestly  to  get   acquainted  with   Sanatogen,     Investi- 
gate our  claims  first,  if  yon  like,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  yon  do 
10.    Ask  your  doctor  about  it,  and  in  any  caie  write  at  once  for  oar  book, 
"Our  Nerve*  of  Tomorrow."  written  in  an  absorbingly  interesting  style, 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  facts  and  information  of  vital 
Interest  to  yon.      This   book  also  contains  evidence  of  the   value  of 
Sanatogen  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  in  conclusive. 


Sanatogen   it   sold  'in   three 
sizes,  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 

(jet  Sanatogen  frotn  your 
druggist — if  not  obtain- 
able from  him,  sent 
upon  receipt  of  price. 


The  Bauer  Chemical  Co. 
26-V  Irving  Place      New  York 
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Hotel 

St. 

Francis 

SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under   the 

management   of 

JAMES  WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLAN 
From    $2.00   up 


Named    after    the    patron    taint    of   it*    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California    Hospitality 


HOTEL    LENOX 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO'S      LEADING      TOURIST      HOTEL 

Hottl  Lenox  Is  modern,  fireproof  and  beautifully 
located.  It  Is  popular  with  tourists  because  of  Its  fair 
rates,  courteous  treatment  and  complete  equipment. 
The  cuisine  and  service  are  the  best  obtainable. 

EUROPEAN     PLAN 

$1.50  per  day  and  up 
Sftttml  wttUf  md  mettblf   rate 

Write  for       Guide  of   Buffalo  art  Niagara    Falls."     It 
will  be  sent  with  our  compliments. 

C.  A.  MINSK.    Maaacer 


HOTEL    PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank  S.  Murphy,  Mjr.— Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business 
district,  centrally  located  to  all  theatres 
and  railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  City's  Activities 

RATES 


Rooms,    one   penoi 
bath    detached 
$1.50  to  $2.00 


Room*,    one    penoi 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $351 


Rooms,  two  persons 
bath      detached 
$2.50  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

with  private  bath  } 

$3.00  to  $4.50 
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ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


38    FIRST    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Telephone  Kearny  192. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW   YORK 

Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Near  50th  Street  Subway  and  53d  Street  Elevated 


"Broadway"  Cars  from 
Grand  Central  Depot 
pass  the  door. 

Also  7th  Ave.  Cars  from 
Pennsylvania  Station. 

New    and    Fireproof 

Strictly  First-Class 
Rates  Reasonable 

$2.50 
With  Bath 

and   up 

Send  for  Booklet 

Ten       minutes'      walk 
to  30  theatres 


H.   P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  With  Hotel  Imperial 


PIMPLES 


With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Ointment 

Gently  smear  the  affected  parts 
with  Cuticura  Ointment,  on  the 
end  of  the  finger,  but  do  not  rub. 
Wash  off  the  Cuticura  Ointment 
in  five  minutes  with  Cuticura 
Soap  and  hot  water  and  continue 
bathing  for  some  minutes.  This 
treatment  is  best  on  rising  and 
retiring.  At  other  times  use  Cuti- 
cura Soap  freely  for  the  toilet 
and  bath,  to  assist  in  preventing  in- 
flammation, irritation  and  clogging 
of  the  pores,  the  common  cause  of 
these  distressing  facial  eruptions 
and  other  unwholesome  conditions 
of  the  complexion  and  skin. 

Guttonra  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold  every- 
where. For  sample  of  each,  with  32-p.  book, 
free,  addrens  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  133,  Boston. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 


SOAP' 
SHAMS 
STICK 


Should  shave  with  Cutioura  Soap  Shaving 
Stick.  Makes  shaving  a  pleasure  Instciul 
of  u  torture.  At  stores  or  by  mall,  25c. 
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Fastest  and   Best 
Twixt  East  and  West 

|  THE  ONLY  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  CHICAGO  j 

I                           LIMITED    TRAIN  I 

—  5 

=  | 

San    Francisco  j 

"Overland  Limited"  1 


Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 

Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 

Unsurpassed   Dining-Car  Service 

Attentive  and  Courteous   Employes 


••• 

The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park  ! 


SEE    OUR    AGENTS 

|  Southern    Pacific     Company  j 

!  Flood   Building  Palace    Hotel  Ferry    Building  j 

^ 

«!§ 
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Quitting  Work 

THIS  looks  like  a  dangerous  way  to  quit  work,  but  the  man 
who  must  travel  the  streets  of  a  city  in  going  to  and  from 
his  work  is  in  more  actual  danger  than  this  man  be- 
cause most  accidents  are  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  others. 
This  man's  safety  depends  upon  himself,  the  chain  and  the  en- 
gineer, but  the  safety  of  the  man  on  the  street  depends  upon  a 
thousand  and  one  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
For  every  man  the  only  sensible  thing  is  an  accident  insurance 
policy  protecting  himself  in  case  of  injury  and  protecting  his 
family  in  case  of  death.  There  are  no  other  accident  policies 
equal  to  those  issued  by  the  TRAVELERS. 

MORAL:     Insure  in  the  TRAVELERS 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Plea.e  send  me  particulars  regarding  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 


Occup«tion 


Name 


Bulinr.i  Addrtii 


Overland 


Cit,. 


Slate 


vlll 
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DISASTER-DIS 


DEATH 


ARE  ALL  UNPREVENTABLE  AND  MEAN  LOSS  OF  INCOME.  THIS  LOSS  IS 
INEVITABLE  UNLESS  FORESTALLED  BY  THE  ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION  OF 

/ETNA     DISABILITY     INSURANCE 

This  will  protect  your  Income  and  the  Income  of  your  family.  In  exchange  for 
a  moderate  annual  investment  of  $6O  a  year  the  ^TN  A  Life  Insurance  Co.  will 
insure  your  Income  against  loss  by  accidental  injury  or  death  or  by  disease. 

$25    per  week  while  you  are  disabled  by  EITHER    ACCIDENT  OR  ILLNESS. 

And   in   addition 
$5,OOO    to  your  family  if  your  ACCIDENT  results  fatally. 

$5,OOO    to    YOU    if    it  causes  loss    of  both  hands;    or  both  feet,    or    one 
hand  and  one  foot;  or  one  hand  and  one  eye;  or  one  foot  and  one  eye. 

S2.5OO    to    YOU    if    it  causes  loss  of  one    hand,  or  one  foot;  or  one  eye. 

These  amounts  (except  for  weekly  indemnity)  increase  one-half  in  five 
years  without  extra  cost  and  are  ALL  DOUBLED  if  your  accident  happens 
in  a  public  passenger  conveyance  or  elevator,  or  in  a  burning  building. 

Larger  or  smaller  amounts  at  proportionate  cost. 
Absolute    Security      Liberal    Contracts      Prompt    Settlements 

SEND     IN     THE    COUPON     TO-DAY 

XEtna  Life  Insurance   Co.  (Drawer  ISAM  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  am  under  BO  years  of  age  and  In  good  health.        Tell  me  how  to  4ETNA-IZE  my    Income. 


Name 


Business    address 


Occupation 


TWO        DES 


Two  tides  forever  beat  our  golden  strand: 
From  out  the  West  the  waves  of  ocean  surge; 
From  out  the  East  the  streams  of  man  converge — 
Both  hurled  and  hurled  by  one  deep  cosmic  urge- 

The  primal  force  that  is  but  God's  command. 


Two  tides  of  God  flung  in  one  long  embrace, 
Shall  bear  to  us  earth's  one  supremest  race; 
Shall  pour  all  down  our  sunset  marge  of  land 
Red-rolling  waves  of  one  great  migrant  band; 
Shall  bear  to  us  rich  gifts  of  Orient  seas — 
Bring  to  our  feet  the  wide  world's  argosies. 

RALPH  W.  CROSMAN. 


OVERLAND 


Founded  1868 


MONTHLY 


BRET  HARTE 


VOL.  LIX 


San  Francisco,  May  1912 


No.  5 


THE   SARATOGA    BLOSSOM    FESTIVAL 

The   Thirteenth    Annual    Fete    to    Mark    the   Awakening   of    Spring   In    the    Santa 

Clara    Valley,    California. 


BY     FHANK     WILLAUD    KIM  BALL, 


WITH  a  voluptuous  beauty 
of  the  blossoming  season 
at  its  height,  and  with 
the  foothills  and  valley 
robed  in  seemingly  endless  stretch  of 
pink  and  white,  the  vast  throng  of  peo- 
ple who  gathered  to  witness  the  Blos- 
som Festival  at  Saratoga,  California, 
March  23d,  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
full  spring  splendor  of  blossoming 
trees  and  shrubbery  such  as  may  be 
seen  only  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Miles  of  forested  fruit  trees  proudly 
bearing  their  wonderful  loads  of  blos- 
soms and  'fragrant  and  brilliant  hued 
poppies  nodding  as  if  in  rapturous  de- 
light, sent  forth  a  delicate  aroma  with 
every  puff  of  the  breeze,  and  the  scent 
of  blossoms  everywhere  prevailed. 

For  twelve  years  the  people  of  Sara- 
toga had  given  commemoration  to 
spring's  awakening  with  a  festival  of 
similar  character,  but  this  year's  cele- 
bration was  conducted  on  a  much  more 
magnificent  scale,  and  was  an  inspira- 
tion and  delight  to  thousands  of 
merry-makers  representing  all  sec- 
tions of  California.  The  day  was  ideal, 
and  with  everything  abloom,  from  the 
wildflowers  to  the  orchard  trees,  the 
view  presented  an  unfolding  paradise 
of  clustered  farms  and  orchards. 

The  festival  continued  from  10  a. 
m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and  included  various 
athletic  games,  allegorical  parade, 
music,  speeches,  picnic  luncheons, 


flower  drills  and  folk  dances  by  school 
children.  During  the  interim  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  events,  visi- 
tors from  "the  bay  cities  region"  and 
from  out  of  the  State  were  given  auto- 
mobile and  carriage  rides  to  points  of 
near-by  interest,  and  they  vied  with 
one  another  in  extolling  the  beauties 
and  grandeur  of  the  meadows,  or- 
chards and  quaint  nooks  of  "The 
Crown  of  the  Valley." 

The  churches  of  the  village  were 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors,  and  the 
tempting  "home-made"  variety  of 
luncheons  prepared  by  the  ladies' 
societies  found  numerous  patrons. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  entire  foot- 
hill section  were  interested  sight-seers, 
who  expressed  themselves  as  charmed 
with  the  rare  loveliness  of  the  land- 
scape, while  dotted  here  and  there 
were  beautiful  orchard  homes,  many 
of  which  were  thrown  open  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  guests. 

The  development  of  California  from 
the  era  of  the  Missions  to  the  present 
day  period  of  our  civilization  was 
given  vivid  setting  in  a  thrilling  alle- 
gorical pageant.  Memories  of  by-gone 
days  were  revived,  and  the  vanished 
splendors  of  the  time  when  the  Span- 
iards ruled  the  Western  shores,  pre- 
sented in  dramatic  panorama.  The 
padres  who  established  the  Missions 
and  built  El  Camino  Real,  and  the 
young  Spanish  women  of  noble  lineage 
who  entertained  gentry  from  far  and 
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near  in  the  hospitable  establishments 
which  formed  a  part  of  pueblo  life  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  the  Argonauts, 
were  conspicuously  set  in  view.  The 
senoritas  were  dressed  in  the  pictur- 
esque style  peculiar  to  the  early  days, 
and  were  represented  by  the  Misses 
Florence  R.  Cunningham,  Ethel  Boy- 
sen,  Edna  Johnson,  Ada  Eckles, 
Gladys  Currier,  Endors  Church,  Jennie 
Smith,  Ruth  Currier,  Grace  Bucknell, 
Grace  Smith  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Clark. 

The  days  of  the  gold  rush  were 
graphically  portrayed  by  a  group  of 
prospectors  and  miners,  who  with  pack 
horses,  camping  utensils,  picks  and 
shovels  were  represented  by  H.  L. 
Warren,  I.  M.  Doud,  J.  E.  Henris,  John 
E.  Haun  and  William  Scott.  Messrs. 
Doud  and  Scott  crossed  the  plains  in 
'46,  and  their  grizzled  countenances 
and  bent  forms  revealed  activities  of 
the  adventurous  days  of  California's 
early  history.  A  replica  of  the  old- 
time  prairie  schooner  in  which  many 
of  the  pioneers  made  the  perilous  jour- 
ney westward  added  an  interesting 
feature  to  the  pageant,  and  served  as 
a  reminder  of  the  conflict  from  which 
modern  conditions  in  California  were 
evolved.  The  caravan  was  drawn  by 
a  yoke  of  oxen  which  looked  as  natu- 
ral as  if  they  had  stepped  from  some 
famous  painting  of  a  pioneer  overland 
train.  Inside  was  seated  Miss  Sarah 
Brown,  daughter  of  John  Brown  of 
Harper's  Ferry  fame,  who  was  attired 
in  a  simple  calico  dress  and  sunbonnet 
the  same  as  she  appeared  while  cross- 
ing the  plains  in  1864. 

The  vision  of  Mission  days  was 
brought  to  mind  with  great  vividness 
by  a  group  of  padres  and  Indians, 
who  marched  in  the  rear  of  a  high,  rus- 
tic cross,  supported  by  one  of  the  vil- 
lage's prominent  residents  in  the  per- 
son of  Mills  Waterhouse,  while  the 
other  defenders  of  the  faith  were  rep- 
resented by  F.  B.  Smith,  C.  A.  Wood, 
M.  Kane  and  H.  B.  King,  and  their 
presence  told  the  story  of  the  strug- 
gles, privations  and  hardships  encoun- 
tered by  the  early  missionaries  in 
spreading  Christianity  among  the 
Coast  savages. 


Symbolizing  California's  admission 
into  the  Union  was  a  handsome  float 
designed  by  Miss  Jennie  M.  Farwell, 
prominent  in  the  social  functions  of 
the  little  foothill  settlement.  The 
drapery  was  fringed  with  a  myriad  of 
go'den  poppies  and  numerous  clusters 
of  fruit  blossoms,  and  in  the  tableau 
were  Miss  Adelaide  Sterne,  Miss 
Icile  Wilson,  Miss  Mildred  Sterne  and 
Miss  Helen  Knapp,  well-known  Native 
Daughters.  Attached  to  the  float  were 
four  finely  groomed  and  beautiful 
horses  driven  by  Harry  Wakefield,  one 
of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  pageant. 

Arthur  B.  Langford,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  garbed  as  a  Mexican  ran- 
chero,  headed  the  pageant  on  a  spirited 
mount,  and  a  half  hundred  young 
bucks  and  squaws,  adorned  with  a  riot 
of  colors,  and  bedecked  with  feathers 
and  warpaint,  under  command  of  their 
chief.  Clark  B.  Waterhouse,  gave  a 
realistic  presentation  of  familiar 
scenes  of  the  early  Mission  days,  as 
did  the  gay  Spanish  caballeros  with 
prancing  steeds  and  multicolored  rai- 
ment, captained  by  H.  L.  Warner. 

A  bit  of  entertainment  which  at- 
tracted more  than  usual  interest  was 
the  flower  drill  and  folk  dances  given 
by  the  little  girls  of  Austin,  Saratoga 
and  the  Moreland  schools.  The  youth- 
ful participants  were  v/ell  trained,  and 
with  their  white  dresses  and  flower 
wands  presented  an  appearance  in 
close  harmony  with  the  snowy  beauty 
of  the  surroundings.  The  little  misses, 
just  budding  into  the  springtime  of 
life  and  rejoicing  in  the  glad  spring- 
time of  the  year,  were  symbolic  of  the 
beautiful  festival,  and  with  horns  of 
plenty  brimmed  with  the  fragrant  fruit 
petals,  showered  the  village  green  with 
springtime's  wealth.  They  danced 
the  "Finnish  Reel,"  "Lancers  and 
Graces."  "Norwegian  Spring  Dance," 
"Highland  Schottische,"  "Lubi  Lu," 
"Shoemakers,"  "Danish  Dance  of 
Greeting,"  "Kinder  Polke,"  and  "Tan- 
toli,"  and  sang  pretty  choruses  ar- 
ranged and  set  to  music  by  Mrs.  Fred 
Otis,  head  of  the  Mothers'  Club  of  the 
Pageant  Committee.  These  were  en- 
titled "Greeting  Songs  from  the  Child- 


Events  in  California's  Early  History — Immigrant  wagons  in  the 


ren  of  the  Orchard  Schools,"  and 
"Greeting  of  the  Poppy  Belles."  The 
verses  breathed  with  sentiment  sym- 
pathetic and  tender,  and  reflected  the 
joyous  emotions  and  gladsome  feelings 
of  the  light-hearted  and  buoyantly 
hopeful,  white-clad  little  figures.  The 
lines  found  a  welcome  response  within 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  the  echoing  words 
thrilled  with  magic  power: 

"From  our  dear  orchard   homes,  we 

come,  we  come; 
Our  hearts  are  light  and  free; 
With  a  smile  we  greet  every  eye  we 

meet, 
For  merry,  merry  hearts  have  we. 

"We  wave  to  you  these  branches  fair, 

Our  snowy  springtime  flowers, 
A  token  of  the  love  we  bear 
This  sunny  vale  of  ours." 
The   literary  and  musical   program 
was  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
included  a  prayer  invoked  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Charles  Gardner  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; a  welcoming    address    deliv- 
ered by  William  G.  Alexander  of  Sara- 
toga; addresses  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
A.  Jump  of  Oakland,  and  Joseph  T. 


Brooks  of  San  Jose,  while  greetings 
were  extended  by  Hon.  James  D.  Phe- 
lan,  former  Mayor  of  San  Francisco; 
B.  Grant  Taylor,  Clerk  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bell  of 
Saratoga,  and  Edwin  Sidney  Williams, 
"Father"  of  the  Blossom  Festival. 

A  Sea  of  Blossoms. 

Interesting  figures  on  the  number  of 
blossoms  presented  to  view  were  com- 
piled as  a  pleasurable  task  by  Mr. 
Williams,  without  resort  to  the  con- 
juror's art,  and  according  to  his  com- 
putations, the  8,000,000  fruit  trees  in 
the  valley  were  adorned  with  no  less 
than  100,000,000,000  blooms  and 
nestling  buds — fresh,  vigorous  and 
beautiful — which  were  visible  from 
the  hills  about  Saratoga.  A  walk  five 
feet  wide  could  be  paved  the  world 
around  with  this  supply  of  blossoms, 
and  a  single  string  put  together  like 
that  which  holds  the  festoons  of  pop- 
corn on  a  Christmas  tree  would  encir- 
cle the  earth  sixty  times.  A  roadway 
50  feet  in  width  could  be  tiled  from 
San  Francisco  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  an  area  representing  a  third  of 


i  Pageant.     (Phoio  by  Western  Panorama  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal.) 


the  State  of  California  could  be  cov- 
ered with  one  layer  of  the  blooms. 

The  wonderful  charm  of  this  great 
sea  of  blossoms  can  be  better  imag- 
ined than  described,  and  in  no  other 
section  of  the  world  could  such  a 
scene  be  realized. 

A  pleasant  aftermath  of  the  Blossom 
Festival  was  the  planting  of  an  oak 
tree  in  the  Saratoga  school  grounds  on 
Sunday,  March  31st,  to  honor  Edwin 
Sidney  Williams,  who  had  the  honor 
of  originating  the  floral  fete.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  before  a 
large  assemblage  of  countryside  folk, 
and  was  made  the  occasion  for  many 
felicitations  being  tendered  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

David  C.  Bell,  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  village,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, and  in  his  address  referred  to 
Mr.  Williams  as  "our  brother  whose 
heart  and  mind  conceived,  and  whose 
persistent  efforts  started  our  little 
community  along  this  happy  Blossom 
way." 

"Is  it  not  something  to  be  profoundly 
thankful  for,"  he  said,  "that  there  lives 


and  walks  amongst  us,  and  has  for  all 
these  years,  a  man  whose  life  is  typi- 
fied by  this  live  oak  tree  that  we  plant 
to-day,  in  its  foliage,  that  shines  on 
through  summer  and  winter — all  the 
year  round — in  its  upward  growth  to- 
ward the  skies,  and  in  its  outward  ex- 
panding branches  that  furnish  shade 
and  refreshment  to  many?"  "Then  I 
am  thinking  of  the  generations  of 
school  children  who,  as  the  years  come 
and  go,  will  cherish  this  tree  and 
watch  its  enlarging  trunk  and  its  ex- 
panding branches,  and  rejoice  in  its 
grateful  shade.  From  the  story  of  the 
tree  and  the  name  and  legend  it  shall 
bear,  may  they  not  learn  a  lesson  of 
deeper  import  than  any  that  is  taught 
in  school  or  book — the  blessedness  of 
living  for  others,  and  living  unto 
God?" 

J.  A.  Kerr,  representing  the  Blossom 
Festival,  in  presenting  the  tree  to  Mr. 
Williams,  said  "it  has  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose: it  is  to  symbolize  the  love  we 
bear  him,  and  it  is  also  to  remind 
every  one  of  us  of  the  responsibilities 
that  rest  upon  us  as  citizens." 

The  Rev.  Walter  A.     McCaustland 
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invoked  a  prayer  of  dedication  and 
consecration :  "That  as  this  tree  strikes 
its  roots  deep  into  the  nourishing  earth 
and  lifts  its  branches  to  the  sky,  so 
may  we  strike  deep  roots  into  the  rock 
of  our  salvation,  and  lift  our  spirits 
to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  our 
strength,  until  that  day  when  we  shall 
be  set  in  the  garden  that  is  planted  by 
the  river  of  the  water  of  Life!" 

Mr.  Kerr  placed  the  first  spadeful  of 
earth  about  the  roots  of  the  sapling, 
being  succeeded  by  Mrs.  G.  T.  Old- 
ham,  whose  happy  thought  suggested 
the  ceremonial.  The  members  of  the 
tree  planting  committee  continued  the 
service,  and  were  followed  by  a  score 
or  more  of  affectionate  friends — young 
and  old — whose  good  wishes  for  Mr. 
Williams  shone  from  their  beaming 
faces. 

A  Living  Memorial. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Bell  delivered  the  dedica- 
tory address,  and  voiced  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  neighborhood  toward 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  following  words: 

"Not  a  school-boy  or  school-girl 
—not  a  gray-haired  man  or  woman 
who  has  studied  American  history,  will 
fail  to  remember  the  story  of  the  Char- 
ter Oak — how  the  colonists,  dreading 
the  curtailment  of  the  rights  granted 
them  in  their  charter,  hid  the  precious 
document  in  the  heart  of  a  sturdy  oak, 
and  how  there  in  its  novel  and  trusty 
hiding  place  the  title  to  their  rights 
and  privileges  was  safely  hoarded. 
What  but  a  tree  could  have  proven  so 
beautiful  a  monument  to  the  devotion 
of  our  forefathers  to  their  political 
rights?  The  heart  of  the  wayfarer  is 
ever  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the 
noble  tree  which  in  summer  lifts  to 
heaven  its  leafy  dome  and  refreshes 
him  with  its  cool  shade  or  fans  his 
tired  cheek  with  its  fresh  breezes.  In 
winter  it  battles  with  icy  blasts  and 
speaks  to  him  of  courage  under  ad- 
versity and  strength  in  the  day  of  con- 
flict or  disaster.  In  spring  its  budding 
branches,  its  graceful  catkins  or  its 
bursting  blossoms  bid  him  to  put  forth 
fresh  endeavor,  burst  the  sheaths  of 
inertia  or  prejudice  and  grow  to  nobler 
stature.  And  autumn's  rich  fruitage  re- 


minds him  with  golden  eloquence  that 
all  our  development,  all  our  growth  ex- 
ists only  that  we  may  give  to  those 
about  us.  We  dedicate  to  you  this 
tree,  Mr.  Williams,  a  living  memorial 
of  appreciation  of  you  as  a  neighbor, 
citizen  and  friend.  We  long  to  see  it 
grow  and  prosper.  We  build  happy 
day-dreams  of  how  it  shall  be  pointed 
out  to  the  generations  following — of 
how  the  acorns  from  its  sturdy 
branches  may  be  planted  on  far  distant 
hills  or  in  the  green  isles  of  the  sea, 
and  we  are  sure  that  if  our  good  wishes 
are  fulfilled  and  it  attains  the  destiny 
of  noble  oakwood,  we  would  pray  for 
it  that  its  leaves  will  ever  whisper  the 
message  of  another  poet  who  loved  his 
fellowmen." 

"The  Message  of  the  Oak  Tree," 
written  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Howard  to  cele- 
brate the  dedication,  was  read,  and  in 
words  that  came  from  a  full  heart  Mr. 
Williams  touchingly  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  gracious  tribute  and 
voiced  the  hope  that  in  the  years  to 
come  a  tree-planting  service  be  a  part 
of  the  Blossom-day  festivities,  and  be- 
spoke for  Mrs.  Sarah  Brown  the  honor 
for  the  coming  year. 

History  of  Festival. 

The  drouth  of  1898-99,  which  per- 
vaded nearly  all  sections  of  California, 
caused  considerable  apprehension  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  orchardists  of 
Santa  Clara  Valley  lest  the  fruit  trees 
would  not  be  able  to  weather  the  dry 
spell.  The  larger  part  of  the  vine- 
yards of  the  foothill  sections  had  suc- 
cumbed for  lack  of  moisture,  but  the 
orchards  did  not  cease  their  bearing, 
and  with  a  service  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  bountiful  rainfall  of  the  following 
season,  the  Saratoga  folk  gathered  in 
the  little  Christian  Church  on  the 
morning  of  March  20,  1900.  The  ser- 
vice preceded  the  first  Blossom  Festi- 
val which  was  held  on  that  day,  and 
"welcome"  badges  were  pinned  on  the 
arms  of  the  worshipers  who  were  soon 
called  to  receive  the  visitors  who  gath- 
ered from  near  and  far  to  participate 
in  the  festivities. 

Mr.  Williams  declares  "the  drought 
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Floats  in  the  Saratoga  Blossom  Pageant  symbolizing  California's  admission  into 
the  Union.  Represented  in  the  tableau  are  Miss  Adelaide  Sterne,  Miss  Idle 
Wilson,  Miss  Mildred  Sterne  and  Miss  Helen  Knap  p. 


of.  1898-99  was  as  real  as  the  plague 
at  Oberammergau  which  suggested 
prayer  and  penance  to  the  Bavarian 
peasants,"  and  this  is  given  as  the  rea- 
son for  the  religious  services  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Blossom 
Festival. 

First  Blossom  Sunday. 

The  Blossom  Festival  thus  being  the 
outgrowth  of  a  deep  religious  senti- 
ment, crystallized  into  concrete  form 
by  the  spontaneous  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Saratoga  churches,  it  has 
been  decided  to  conduct  religious  ser- 
vices on  the  Sabbath  morning  follow- 
ing the  festivities,  and  this  has  been 
designated  "Blossom  Sunday."  The 
first  observance  of  the  occasion  was 
held  this  year,  and  served  to  refresh 
those  who  planned  the  festival  with 
a  harmonious  sense  of  their  high  re- 
wards. 


The  exercises  were  held  in  an  open 
amphitheatre  near  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  gathering,  and  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  three  settled  pas- 
tors of  the  village.  The  united  choirs 
and  Sunday  schools  took  part  in  the 
song  service,  and  the  Rev.  William  E. 
Huntington,  D.  D.,  former  President 
of  Boston  University,  preached  the 
sermon.  The  invocation  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  McCaustland, 
prayer  invoked  by  Edwin  Sidney  Wil- 
liams, Scripture  reading  (Psalm 
CXIVII),  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  Watson 
— and  a  responsive  reading  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Merrill. 

The  entire  service  was  in  harmoni- 
ous accord  with  the  broad,  unsectarian 
spirit  of  the  Blossom  Festival,  and 
presented  a  hearty  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude  of  the  residents 
of  the  little  foothill  community  for  the 
success  of  the  previous  Blossom  day. 


ON  THE   CREST  OF  THE  HIGH  SIERRAS 


BY     HOWARD     HAMILTON     BLISS 


OVER  MY  office  desk,  where  at 
every  pause  in  my  work  I 
can  look  up  at  it  and  glean 
crumbs  of  inspiration,  hangs 
a  picture.  It  shows  me  the  broad, 
white  glacier  of  the  mountain  prisoned 
in  its  frame  of  black  and  rugged  gran- 
ite, with  its  dark  peak  rising  sombrely 
above  the  skirting  of  eternal  snow. 
In  the  foreground  on  a  little  stretch  of 
mountain  meadow  stands  faithful  Pat- 
sey,  his  limpid  eyes  and  yearning  ears 
turned  homeward  down  the  canyon; 
his  bulging  pack,  so  large  in  contrast 
with  his  diminutive  body,  testifying  to 
his  patient  labors.  Spring  time  is  here 
now,  and  the  days  are  warm,  almost 
sultry.  But  the  picture  carries  me 
away  from  the  present  to  those  higher 
sunlit  slopes  close  to  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow,  and  to  the  camp  compan- 
ionship of  my  three  good  friends,  the 


Professor,  the  Parson  and  Patsey.  For 
that  mountain  was  the  climax  of  ten 
days  we  spent  together  last  summer  on 
the  ridgepole  of  California,  the  high 
Sierra — the  ten  days  which  gave  us 
more  physical  delight  and  spiritual 
exaltation  than  any  other  period  of  our 
lives. 

Early  one  clear  August  morning  we 
set  forth  together  from  the  floor  of 
Yasemite  Valley.  For  several  miles 
the  way  led  along  the  roaring,  boulder- 
fretted  waters  of  the  Merced  River, 
v/hose  chanting  melody  was  tuned  to 
the  rhythm  of  our  exulting  hearts.  We 
pressed  briskly  forward  and  upward, 
climbing  past  one  beautiful  waterfall 
and  coming  suddenly  into  sight  of  an- 
other yet  more  wonderful,  which,  a 
mile  up  the  canyon,  swept  down  in  a 
long  curve  and  was  lost  behind  a  grove 
of  young  trees.  At  its  left  towered  a 


"The  broad,  white  glacier  of  the  mountain  peak." 


Summit  of  Lyell  Peak,  southeast  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.    The  bergschrund 
visible  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 


peak  2,000  feet  high,  whose  nearer 
face  plunged  down  vertically  almost  to 
the  margin  of  the  stream. 

Having  climbed  to  the  crest  of  the 
fall,  we  entered  Little  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, where  we  stepped  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment. Early  afternoon  found  us 
on  the  mountain  trail  which  led  to 
higher  altitudes  in  a  northeasterly 
direction. 

We  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  grand  trees  which  we 
began  to  pass  after  we  had  climbed 


another  thousand  feet.  Every  few 
minutes  we  were  called  to  halt  by  one 
of  our  number  exclaiming  in  rapture 
over  the  symmetry  of  some  yellow 
pine,  the  exquisitely  divided  fronds  of 
the  firs  or  their  magnificent,  upstand- 
ing trunks.  We  decided  that  the  red 
fir  was  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all, 
standing  straight  and  lance-like  with 
irregularly  placed  branches,  clothed  in 
glowing  russet  bark  and  decorated 
with  a  spray  of  lacelike  tips.  One  of 
the  keen  joys  of  the  afternoon  was  the 


'The  surface  resembled  a  choppy  sea,  and  extended  many  miles.' 


taste  of  the  air,  laden  as  it  was  with 
the  aroma  of  pines  and  meadow  grass 
and  rare  mountain  flowers.  Most  strik- 
ing of  all  was  the  odor  of  the  fir  trees, 
pungent,  aromatic  and  wonderfully  ex- 
hilarating. The  vigorous  exercise, 
combined  with  the  lessening  density  of 
the  air,  caused  us  to  draw  deep,  filling, 
vivifying  breaths,  which  seemed  to  be 
all  ozone  and  fir  perfume. 

The  landscape  was  varied  by  breaks 
in  the  forest,  through  which  we  could 
see  the  distant  snow-clad  summits 
glistening  in  the  afternoon  sun.  As 


we  continued  to  ascend  the  long  slopes 
the  outcroppings  of  granite  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  with  the 
patches  of  soil  shallower  and  of  less 
extent.  The  vegetation  was  quick  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  changing  foun- 
dation— the  trees  set  wider  apart  and 
seemingly  stunted  by  their  hard  lives 
of  constant  straining  to  get  sustenance 
from  the  raw  and  rocky  earth.  The 
noble  firs  disappeared,  the  yellow 
pines  became  scarce,  and  soon  the  only 
tree  to  be  seen  was  the  two  leaved 
pine,  commonly  called  the  tamarack 
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or  lodgepole  pine.  After  a  time  even 
these  gave  way  to  the  overmastering 
granite,  and  for  a  while  we  climbed  a 
rough,  rocky  path  through  a  region 
almost  devoid  of  life. 

At  last,  at  an  elevation  of  9,500  feet, 
we  topped  a  ridge  up  which  we  had 
seemed  to  be  laboring  endlessly.  On 
top  and  beyond,  we  found  a  forest  of 
the  trees  we  had  been  mourning  as 
lost,  and  through  them  we  could  see 
against  the  sunset  flushed  sky  a  group 
of  marvelously  eroded  peaks.  A  little 
way  down  the  slope  we  came  to  the  up- 
per end  of  a  long  meadow,  apparently 
miles  in  length.  It  was  carpeted  with 
deep,  rich,  velvety  grass,  through 
which  the  course  of  a  tiny  brook  could 
be  traced  by  a  chain  of  pools  in  which 
the  water  rested  between  short  dashes. 
Sheltering  pines  and  firs  surrounded 
the  meadow,  standing  along  the  bor- 
der in  long  colonnades,  hushed  and 
motionless,  "taking  leave  of  the  de- 
parting day." 

Quickly  selecting  a  camp  site,  we 
threw  the  burden  of  bedding  and  pro- 
visions off  Patsey,  and  set  about  the 
preparation  of  our  first  supper  to- 
gether. This  finished,  the  Professor 
began  to  strip  branches  off  the  little  fir 
trees  behind  the  camp;  the  Parson 
sought  wood  for  the  friendship  fire, 
while  I  washed  the  dishes  and  pre- 
pared for  breakfast.  Before  long  our 
beds  were  made  on  piles  of  aromatic 
boughs,  and  we  were  basking  in  the 
warmth  of  a  tremendous  blaze.  Night 
had  settled  down  imperceptibly  as 
we  worked,  and  we  found  ourselves 
walled  in  by  darkness,  deep,  soft  dark- 
ness, with  no  suggestion  of  lurking 
dangers.  The  dim  outlines  of  the 
mountains  watching  over  us,  the  shad- 
owed trees  with  their  arms  outstretched 
above,  and  the  steady  glow  of  the  un- 
wavering stars  seemed  to  assure  us  of 
the  friendliness  of  Nature,  and  soon 
we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets, 
confident  that  nothing  would  disturb 
us  until  dawn. 

We  reached  Tuolumne  Meadows  the 
next  day.  passing  the  rugged,  gla- 
ciated crests  we  had  seen  in  the  even- 
ing. The  day  after  found  us  working 


up  the  Tioga  Pass,  a  gap  between 
mountain  crests,  beyond  which  lay 
Mono  Lake  and  the  Mono  Plain. 

Leaving  the  burro  in  the  pass  at 
noon,  we  spent  the  afternoon  climbing 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Dana,  a  13,- 
000  foot  peak,  which  guarded  the  pass 
on  the  southeast.  As  we  rose,  we 
found  the  slopes  becoming  steeper, 
finally  seeming  to  lie  at  almost  sixty 
degrees  from  the  horizontal.  Then,  be- 
fore it  seemed  possible  to  hope  for  it, 
we  were  at  the  top.  The  views  we  had 
been  enjoying  as  we  looked  backward 
during  the  climb  now  showed  to  fuller 
perfection — vast  spreads  of  mountain 
submits  stretching  without  limit  to  the 
North  and  South  along  the  great  Sierra 
chain.  On  the  East  lay  the  vast  gray 
desert,  beyond  which  dry  volcanic 
cones  rose  drearily.  Westward  the 
lesser  crests,  bare  and  forest-covered, 


"A  mighty  gash  split  the  ice  to  an  un- 
known depth." 
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sank  away  toward  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  losing  themselves  in  a  warm, 
blue  mist.  We  looked  over  the  preci- 
pice on  the  northeast  side  of  the  sum- 
mit and  saw  almost  directly  below  us 
a  glacier,  spreading  its  ,vhite  expanse 
over  a  little  valley  a  thousand  feet 
down.  Just  below  it  v^as  a  glacier 
lakelet  whose  shores  seamed  to  be  ver- 
tical cliffs  plunging  down  into  the  in- 
tensely green  water  with  terrible 
abruptness. 

After  two  hours  spent  in  imprinting 
on  our  memories  the  glorious  "Weltan- 
schuung,"  we  descended  and  made 
camp  beside  Tioga  Lake.  The  next 
day  we  followed  the  tremendous  can- 
yon of  Leevining  Creek  to  the  Mono 
Desert,  only  to  climb  back  the  follow- 
ing day  up  Bloody  Canyon  to  its  sum- 
mit, the  Mono  Pass.  Here,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  10,600  feet  above  sea  level, 
we  camped,  seeking  in  an  abandoned 
log  cabin  shelter  from  an  icy  gale 
which  roared  through  the  pass  all 
night.  In  the  morning  we  pressed 
southward  along  the  backbone  of  the 
Sierra  toward  Parker  Peak,  and  hav- 
ing reached  its  foot,  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  following  the  trail 
which  zigzagged  up  its  eastern  flank. 

Up  the  steady  grade  we  climbed 
farther  and  farther  into  the  pure  sky, 
rejoicing  in  the  swing  of  vigorous 
muscles,  in  the  breath  of  the  thin,  cool 
air,  in  the  sight  of  the  grandly  swelling 
peak  and  the  fair,  broad  sweep  of  the 
glacier  to  the  right.  When  he  had 
risen  a  thousand  feet  Patsey  called  a 
halt  by  settling  down  upon  his  knees 
for  a  rest.  We  turned  and  looked  back 
down  the  way  we  had  come,  and  then 
farther  and  farther  to  the  north.  As 
the  horizon  broadened,  many  noble 
spectacles  came  into  view  to  which  we 
had  before  been  blind:  distant  moun- 
tain tops  melting  into  the  dark  blue 
sky,  black  and  purple  shadows  con- 
trasting with  fields  of  snow,  and  blue 
lakelet  growing  almost  visibly  un- 
der the  exuberant  ministrations  of  the 
sun  and  snow.  Eastward  stretched  the 
infinite  waste  of  the  desert,  seeming 
cool  and  moist  with  its  haze  and  shad- 
ows, not  yet  dispersed  by  the  heat  of 


the  day.  Long  we  sat  there  reveling 
in  the  wild  beauty,  the  strong  con- 
trasts of  bright  and  dark,  of  clear, 
sharp  foreground  and  misty,  mystic 
background,  of  smooth  plain,  and  bold, 
rough  mountain  top. 

Turning  to  the  right  we  passed  above 
the  glacier  to  a  saddle  between  Parker 
and  Koip  Peaks,  and  looking  to  the 
south,  found  a  scene  even  surpassing 
that  we  had  just  left.  A  thousand  feet 
below  us  lay  a  smiling  valley,  grass 
carpeted,  and  in  its  bosom  slept  two 
green  lakes.  Beyond  the  valley 
stretched  a  horizon  of  mountain  tops, 
every  one  bearing  a  burden  of  snow 
?.nd  yet  showing  enough  of  its  granite 
framework  to  put  the  whole  into  relief. 
That  magical  purplish  haze,  too  ethe- 
real to  be  visible  except  when  the  eye 
sought  to  pierce  through  many  miles 


m 


'Patsy,"  the  burro,  in  the  foreground, 
carrying  the  pack,  taking  one  of 
his  frequent  rests. 


Aff.  Ritter.  seven  miles  away. 


of  it,  hung  over  the  range,  adding  won- 
drously  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
So  numerous  were  the  summits  and  so 
distant  from  us  that  the  whole  scene 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  great 
expanse  of  ocean  upon  which  a  cross 
wind  heaps  up  pyramids  of  water  and 
whitens  every  crest  with  foam.  Never 
in  our  lives  had  we  beheld  a  view  so 
beautiful,  so  thrilling,  so  alluring  in 
the  mystery  cf  its  half  veiled  azure 
distances.  In  our  hearts  we  echoed  the 
Parson's  sentiment,  "This  is  the  grand- 
est day  ot  my  life." 

We  passed  Gem  Lake  that  afternoon 
and  came  into  sight  of  Mt.  Ritter.  We 
camped  on  Rush  Creek,  and  before 
noon  of  the  next  day  crossed  again  to 
the  western  side  of  the  range  through 
Donohue  Pass. 

We  found  ourselves  upon  a  small 
meadow  in  full  view  of  the  Lyell  Gla- 
cier, which  had  been  the  goal  of  our 
journey.  After  a  light  lunch  we  started 
to  ascend  the  noble  peak  which  this 
ice  mantle  covers  almost  to  its  crest. 
We  were  wearing  shoes  without  hob- 
nails, could  not  find  even  an  excuse 


for  an  alpenstock,  and  thoughtlessly 
neglected  to  take  Patsey's  pack  rope 
along  for  emergencies.  As  none  of  us 
but  the  Professor  had  ever  been  on  a 
glacier  before,  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
attempting  a  good  deal  to  essay  a  climb 
of  almost  2,000  feet  unequipped. 

Since  we  knew  nothing  of  how  peo- 
ple had  ascended  the  mountain  pre- 
viously, we  started  in  the  direction 
which  seemed  most  promising,  swing- 
ing around  to  the  right  before  reach- 
ing the  foot  of  the  ice.  A  thousand 
teet  up  we  discovered  a  glacier  lake, 
whose  bed  had  been  chiseled  out  of 
the  living  rock  by  the  ice  river  in  for- 
mer years,  and  whose  water  came  from 
the  glacier  which  formed  its  south- 
eastern shore.  Over  its  surface  floated 
islands  of  ice  and  snow,  apparently 
blocks  broken  from  the  slowly  creep- 
ing glacier,  and,  if  so,  as  truly  icebergs 
as  any  which  float  in  the  oceans. 

Leaving  the  lake,  we  ventured  out 
upon  the  snow.  It  was  pitted  with 
holes  about  two  feet  deep,  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  surface  resembled  a 
choppy  sea.  It  was  very  laborious 


/.  "Each  stern  and  rigid  summit  silently  defying  the  dark  and  silent  sky." 
2.  Gem  Lake. 
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to  step  from  hole  to  hole,  and  almost 
equally  hard  to  walk  upon  the  wave 
crests  themselves,  for  at  every  third 
step  we  slipped  into  the  hollows,  with 
considerable  emphasis  and  wallowed 
out  with  difficulty. 

Half-way  up  we  were  startled  to 
find  a  narrow  crevasse  yawning  be- 
fore us.  Though  it  was  only  a  foot 
broad  at  the  surface,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  it  did  not  widen  lower 
down.  The  entire  glacier  was  covered 
by  the  pitted  snow,  the  true  ice  no- 
where visible,  and  Our  amateur  imagi- 
nations found  little  difficulty  in  pre- 
senting life-size  pictures  of  gaping 
cracks,  abounding,  hidden  by  a  de- 
ceitful covering  of  melting  snow. 
While  the  Parson  and  I  were  discuss- 
ing this,  the  Professor,  some  distance 
in  the  rear,  stepped  into  a  soft  place 
and  sank  suddenly  to  his  armpits,  so 
far  down  that  he  could  not  see  us  over 
the  waves.  Instinctively  he  threw  his 
arms  wide,  and  by  pressing  on  the 
firmer  snow,  managed  to  flounder  out 
of  his  predicament  before  we  were 
aware  of  it. 

At  last  we  neared  the  black  mass  of 
granite  which  formed  the  main  peak, 
and  we  hurried  forward,  eager  to  es- 
cape the  treacherous  glacier  and  to 
relieve  our  almost  frozen  feet.  It  was 
a  vain  hope;  for  we  were  confronted 
by  a  mighty  gash  which  split  the  ice 
to  an  unknown  depth  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  rock.  This  crack,  which  we 
later  learned  to  call  the  "Bergsch- 
runcV'  extended  right  and  left  for  hun- 
dreds of  yards,  and  where  it  was  not 
open  we  could  see  that  it  was  bridged 
by  only  a  shallow  layer  of  snow.  We 
dared  not  attempt  to  cross  it,  and 
worked  around  to  the  left,  between  it 


and  a  minor  crest.  Here  we  saw  that 
the  back  of  the  central  rock  mass  was 
almost  a  sheer  precipice,  and  that  the 
edge  near  us  looked  too  rugged  to  be 
climbed. 

Before  us  the  snow  sloped  steeply 
down,  then  seemed  to  drop  off  into 
infinite  space.  Over  the  brink  we 
gazed  at  a  wonderful  panorama.  Gran- 
ite mountain  tops  stretched  away  to 
the  southeast,  farther  than  the  eye 
could  follow,  each  stern  and  rigid  sum- 
mit silently  defying  the  dark  and 
silent  sky.  On  their  northern  flanks 
!ay  snow  banks  and  glaciers  out- 
stretched, outwardly  calm  and  peace- 
ful, yet  invisibly  grinding  steadily 
downward,  planing  the  slopes  with  re- 
sistless energy.  The  few  gauzy  clouds 
which  floated  leisurely  in  that  dark 
sky  would  sometime  add  still  more  to 
the  powers  that  were  slowly  and  surely 
leveling  the  Sierra.  And  once  we  were 
startled  to  see  a  mass  of  granite  de- 
tach itself  from  a  crest  nearby,  and 
roll,  thundering,  down  upon  the  ice  be- 
neath, torn  from  the  living  rock  by  the 
expanding  force  of  the  sun.  Before 
our  very  eyes  the  Titan  forces  of  the 
universe  were  at  their  endless  work 
of  destroying  the  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  out  of  doors. 

Silently  we  turned  away.  Silently 
we  walked  down  across  the  glacier 
and  the  naked  rock  to  our  little 
meadow.  Gathering  up  our  effects,  we 
passed  slowly  down  the  canyon,  turn- 
ing ever  and  again  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  mountain,  bathed  in  the  glowing 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  Still  under 
the  sobering  influence  of  the  revela- 
tion on  the  mountain  top,  we  plunged 
into  the  forest  and  made  our  camp  be- 
neath the  pines. 


THE  OLD  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  PALACES 


BY    HENRY    MEADE     BL.AND 


IN  THE  YEARS  before  the  prac- 
tical-headed    Leland     Stanford 
conceived  of  and  built  the  direct 
railroad  line     from     Sacramento 
across  Carquinez  Strait  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  River  Sacramento  was  the 
grand  highway  of  travel  to  the  coast- 
metropolis;  and     the     building,     the 
launching  and  the  running  of  a  beauti- 
ful river  steamer  were  the  spectacular 
happenings  of  the  old  days ;  and  enthu- 
siasm, money  and  energy  were  abun- 
dant to  carry  out  the   transportation 
schemes. 

The  year  1860,  when  "The  City  of 
Gold,"  the  Chrysopolis,  was  built,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  perfect 
the  steamer  line.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Captain  James  Whitney,  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  New  York, 


Captain  John  G.  North  began  plans 
to  construct  a  boat  which  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney, the  young  wife  of  the  Captain, 
said  she  hoped  would  be  as  beautiful 
as  a  Hudson  River  steamboat.  Capt. 
North  himself  headed  a  company  of 
workmen,  who  went  into  the  forests  of 
Mendocino  to  secure  the  timber.  The 
finest  logs  of  this  virgin  forest  were 
chosen,  and  after  months  of  labor  were 
taken  to  San  Francisco.  The  timber 
was  the  best  to  be  had  on  the  Coast, 
and  even  before  it  was  struck  with 
an  adze,  hundreds  came  to  see  it  at 
the  Mechanics'  Fair,  where  it  was  on 
exhibition.  So  bad  were  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco  then  that  a  team  of 
twelve  horses  was  required  to  haul 
the  lumber  to  the  place  of  construc- 
tion. 


The  Navajo  on  the  willow  bordered  Sacramento  River.  An  up-to-date  freight 

and  passenger  carrier. 


The  ferryboat  Oakland,  now  plying  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  was 
once  the  famous  old  Sacramento  Rive  boat,  "Chrysopolis."  She  ran  the  dis- 
tance from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  in  the  record  time  of  five  hours  and 
ten  minutes.  Years  ago  she  was  built  over  for  ferry  boat  service. 


There  were  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  construction  of  the 
Chrysopolis.  The  heavy  machinery 
had  to  be  brought  by  water  from  New 
York,  and  there  were  weeks  of  delay 
before  it  finally  arrived.  Labor,  es- 
pecially the  skilled  required,  was 
scarce,  for  every  able-bodied  workman 
aimed  to  reach  the  Sierra  mines  as 
soon  as  he  landed.  Last  of  all,  an  im- 
pecunious real  estate  holder  named 
Dewey  demanded  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  privilege  of  launching  the 
steamer  across  two  lots  lying  between 
the  shipyard  and  the  water.  To  outwit 
him,  the  course  of  the  big  boat  had  to 
be  altered  so  as  to  miss  the  Dewey 
property.  This  took  much  time  and 
labor,  but  at  last  the  water  was 
reached  and  the  career  of  the  new  ves- 
sel begun. 

The  Chrysopolis  was  finished  in  all 
the  splendor  possible  to  command. 
She  was  painted  inside  in  white  and 
gold ;  and  pictures  from  the  brushes  of 
famous  painters  hung  in  her  cabins, 
Thomas  Hill,  William  Keith,  Bier- 
stadt,  Charles  Nahl  and  Ariola  being 
among  the  contributors.  When  she  be- 
gan her  journeys  up  to  the  Capital 
City,  she  was  by  far  the  swiftest  craft 
on  the  stream.  She  made  the  time  from 
Benicia  once  in  one  hour  and  nineteen 


minutes,  and  from  Sacramento  City  to 
the  foot  of  Market  street  in  five  hours 
and  ten  minutes — an  almost  incredible 
record. 

In  1875  the  Chrysopolis  was  rebuilt 
from  her  hull  up.  Her  lower  deck  was 
raised,  and  she  was  made  longer  and 
fitted  for  the  heavy  passenger  traffic 
from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco.  She 
was  rechristened  the  Oakland,  and  of 
course  now  is  a  very  familiar  figure 
to  tne  trans-bay  commuter,  who  per- 
haps does  not  realize  that  he  rides 
over  the  keel  of  the  oldest  existing 
Sacramento  river-boat. 

To  the  old  resident  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento  River  the  Chrysopolis 
was  a  joy.  No  experience  was  com- 
plete till  a  journey  to  San  Francisco 
was  made  in  her  luxurious  apartments. 
Th'i  conveyance  of  bridal  parties  was 
one  of  her  specialties;  and  even  to- 
day the  most  beautiful  picture  in  the 
mind  of  the  old,  old  river  resident, 
when  he  is  aroused  from  sleep  at  night 
by  the  siren  of  the  modern  steamer  is 
the  wraith  of  the  old  steamer  flashing 
her  myriad  lights,  her  paddles  swish- 
ing in  the  smooth  stream. 

As  the  acme  of  perfection  for  the 
river  trade,  the  Chrysopolis  was  never 
equaled.  Though  her  duplicate,  the 
Yosemite,  matched  her  in  stately  ap- 


The  Seminole,  a  modern  Western  river  passenger  steamer. 


pearance,  the  latter  never  came  near 
her  in  celerity  and  in  popularity  as  a 
passenger  carrier;  and  to-day  the  en- 
gineer of  the  Oakland  will  tell  you  that 
when  plenty  of  steam  is  applied  to  the 
ancient  engine  she  can  make  the  trip 
from  the  foot  of  Market  street  across 
to  the  Oakland  Mole  along  with  the 
best  of  the  more  modern  steamers  of 
her  type. 

Captain  North,  builder  of  the  Chrys- 
opolis,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
central  figure  in  early  boat  structure. 
According  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  North- 
Whitcomb,  he  planned  and  built  the 
little  Contra  Costa  the  first  regular 
trans-bay  ferry. 

The  inside  work  of  the  Contra  Costa 
was  hand-carved  and  hand-polished, 
and  two  paintings  used  in  the  decora- 
tions were  by  Virgil  Williams.  When 
the  Contra  Costa  was  afterwards  taken 
to  pieces  to  make  way  for  larger  boats, 
these  pictures  sold  in  New  York  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  first  three-master  made  in  San 
Francisco  was  named  the  "Susan  and 
Kate  Denin,"  after  two  popular  ac- 
tresses of  the  time.  The  first  captain 
of  this  sailer  eloped  to  Australia  with 
a  wealthy  San  Francisco  merchant's 
wife,  and  there  traded  the  "Denin" 
for  a  despatch  boat.  He  then  disap- 
peared with  the  runaway  wife,  going, 
it  was  said,  to  South  America;  and 
Captain  North  was  out  both  ship  and 


money.  A  small  schooner,  the  "John 
G.  North,"  somewhat  antiquated  in 
appearance  now,  lies  in  the  Oakland 
Creek,  a  mute  reminder  of  the  pioneer 
in  ship  building. 

Another  staunch  vessel  of  the  golden 
days,  not  so  long  lived,  and  not  so 
romantic  as  the  Chrysopolis,  but  quite 
as  spectacular,  is  the  Amador,  the 
Lover.  Many  years  ago  this  river 
boat  and  ferry  went  out  of  service,  her 
machinery  was  removed,  and  what  is 
left  of  her  is  anchored  on  the  east  side 
of  the  placid  Oakland  estuary,  oppo- 
site to  Lake  Merritt,  where  she  is  eas- 
ily seen  from  trains  passing  by  way  of 
First  and  Broadway,  Oakland.  The 
Amador  clearly  illustrates  the  old  type 
of  river-boat  construction — large,  high 
wheel  houses  and  high  pilot  houses. 
She  was  not  propelled  by  a  walking- 
beam,  but  by  a  heavy  piston  and  tre- 
mendous crank  connected  with  her 
shaft,  as  in  the  present  well-known 
steamer  Piedmont.  She  was  of  the 
largest  type  of  river-steamer;  and  her 
size  during  the  low-water  season  was 
often  against  her,  as  she  sometimes 
was  compelled  to  remain  for  hours  for 
a  friendly  smaller  craft  to  help  her 
over  a  sand-bar.  For  a  time  she  car- 
ried a  calliope,  and  on  her  trips  echoed 
sweet  tunes  for  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  stream. 

The  shell  of  the  Amador  at  present 
is  the  property  of  the  University  of 
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California,  and  is  used  by  the  Univer- 
sity boat  club.  Stored  on  her  lower 
deck  are  now  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
odd-shaped  racing  boats  used  by  the 
students  in  rowing  contests.  The  up- 
per deck  is  still  seated  with  the  long 
benches  in  use  when  the  boat  was  a 
ferry,  and  is  available  as  a  chamber 
for  social  functions. 

As  the  University  men  are  busy  the 
most  of  the  week,  only  the  aged 
watchman  greets  you  as  you  balance 
over  the  narrow  gang-plank  onto  the 
deck,  together  with  his  yapping  little 
dog  who  snaps  harmlessly  at  your 
heels.  There  are  still  traces  of  the 
care  with  which  the  old  steamer  was 
constructed.  The  hull  is  sound  and 
the  decks  solid.  The  heavy  remov- 
able rails  to  the  right  and  left  for- 
ward and  backward  lower  deck  pro- 
claim her  the  ferry  steamer  she  origi- 
nally was;  while  the  big  golden  eagles 
painted  in  the  center  of  her  paddle- 
houses  indicate  the  qualities  her  build- 
ers wished  her  to  possess. 

In  the  days  of  wheat  and  gold,  "the 
glorious  sixties  and  seventies,"  things 
were  never  done  half-heartedly,  and 
small  obstacles  were  brushed  aside 
with  ease.  Once  when  there  was  to  be 
a  launching  there  was  no  supply  of 
soft  soap  and  grease  to  oil  the  ways  for 
the  slipping  keel.  The  enterprising 
builder  immediately  bought  seven 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  prime  Cas- 
tile, a  druggist's  entire  supply  of  per- 
fumed soap,  which  was  melted,  mixed 
with  grease,  and  the  launching  pro- 
ceeded. Those  were  days  of  days; 
every  man  who  performed  a  feat  in 
navigation  or  shipbuilding  was  a  cap- 
tair,  and  captains  were  then  as  thick 
as  Kentucky  colonels;  and  those  in- 
trepid, resourceful  captains  laid  the 
foundation  of  San  Francisco's  com- 
merce. 

In  1879  the  famous  Solano,  the 
largest  ferry  in  the  world,  was  con- 
structed to  convey  the  trains  of  the 
new  Central  Pacific  Railroad  across  the 
Straits  of  Carquinez  from  Benicia  to 
Port  Costa.  Since  that  time  she  has 
been  in  almost  continuous  service, 
making  the  trip  with  both  freight  and 


passenger  trains  at  all  times  day  and 
night.  She  is  over  four  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long  and  a  hundred  and  six- 
teen feet  wide,  having  four  tracks  for 
the  reception  of  cars  running  her  en- 
tire length.  Her  four  great  funnels 
and  immense  walking-beam  mark  her 
as  the  most  striking  of  the  bay  and 
river  craft. 

The  heavy  traffic  she  has  been  com- 
pelled to  bear  has  grown  to  be  more 
than  she  can  manage,  and  her  twin  is 
now  to  be  built;  and  while  this  second 
steamer  is  essentially  the  same  in  size 
as  the  Solano,  the  Contra  Costa,  as  the 
new  ferry  will  be  called,  is  enough 
larger  to  take  from  the  old  steamer  the 
title  it  has  so  long  possessed,  "the 
largest  in  the  world." 

An  odd  reminiscence  of  elder-year 
transportation  from  San  Francisco  to 
Stockton  is  the  hulk  of  the  Mary  Gar- 
rett,  now  lying  desolate,  forsaken,  the 
heart  taken  out  of  her,  on  the  mud  flat 
lining  the  ship  canal  leading  out  of 
Stockton.  She  was  for  a  time  owned 
and  run  by  an  "opposition"  line,  and 
carried  passengers  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  rate, — absolutely  destructive  to 
business — of  ten  cents  each  way.  As 
meals  and  berths  were  correspondingly 
cheap,  some  travel  lovers  passed  a 
good  deal  of  their  time  on  board.  It 
was  a  striking  journey  that  the  Mary 
Garrett,  with  her  twin,  the  Alice  Gar- 
rett,  made.  Winding  all  a  dreamy  af- 
ternoon among  the  rich  lowlands  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  with  Mt.  Diablo  in  ever- 
changing  mood  constantly  in  sight,  she 
stopped  at  every  little  farm  and  hamlet 
for  her  cargo  of  vegetables  consigned 
to  San  Francisco. 

At  evening  the  trip  became  a  veri- 
table party  of  merry-makers,  and  long 
into  the  night  down  the  lower  river  and 
into  the  straits  the  fun  went  on.  The 
Garretts,  however,  were  of  a  new  type 
the  stern  wheelers — "wheel  barrows," 
contemptuously  called  by  those  who 
rode  in  the  splendid  side-wheel  steam- 
ers of  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Trim 
steamers  of  the  stern  wheel  type  have, 
however,  now  replaced  all  of  the  old- 
time  river  palaces,  for  the  new  boats 
thread  the  narrow  sloughs  where  no 


The  Solano,  the  largest  ferry  boat  in  the  world,  used  to  carry  passengers  and 
a  train  of  cars  across  Carquinez  Strait,  near  San  Francisco. 


Chrysopclis  or  Amador  captain  would 
have  dreamed  of  going. 

The  Sacramento  River  was  a  busy 
stream  in  the  old  days.  It  was  a  com- 
mon thing  for  a  freighter  to  trail  two 
and  three  barges,  laden  with  grain, 
down  from  the  upper  bay  to  Port 
Costa.  Little  steamers  which  were 
truly  variety  stores,  "mosied"  up  and 
down,  carrying  everything  from  candy 
to  kerosene  to  the  river  farmers,  sell- 
ing at  reasonable  rates.  Excursion 
steamers  from  Sacramento  with  music 
and  dancing  drifted  on  moonlit  nights 
down  between  the  willow-lined  banks. 
Two  of  the  old-time  steamers,  the  Chin 
Du  Wan  and  the  Whipple,  carried 
calliopes  as  whistles,  and  every  town 
?.nd  farm  house  where  a  landing  was 
made  was  greeted  by  a  tune  on  the 


steam  piano.  Numberless  little  ferries 
which  crossed  the  river,  using  the  cur- 
rent as  a  means  of  propulsion,  dropped 
their  chains  at  the  note  of  the  coming 
steamer  whistle  to  make  way  for  the 
large  boat. 

In  those  days,  the  splendid  stream, 
unsciled  by  the  debris  of  the  mines, 
was  clear  and  shining  like  a  midsum- 
mer Sierra  trout  stream.  Its  banks,  as 
they  are  to-day,  were  lined  with  pop- 
lars and  willows,  to  the  very  highest 
leaf  buds  of  which  climbed  the  wild 
grape.  From  this  unbroken  arbor  on 
either  side  of  the  stream  peeped  every 
now  and  then  flourishing  hamlets  and 
towns,  and  farm-houses  set  as  it  were 
in  leafy  frames.  The  long,  swinging 
branches  of  the  willow  trailed  in  the 
water,  and  every  inch  of  the  sandy 
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bank  was  leaf-covered.  This  was  long 
before  the  imp-like  catfish  had  driven 
the  schools  of  fat  perch  and  chub 
away,  and  destroyed  the  golden  sun- 
fish,  for  the  fisherman  could  recline  on 
the  leafy  river  edge  and  catch  in  an 
hour  a  creel  full  of  fish  dainty  as  ever 
come  from  a  trout  brook. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
pioneer  loved  the  journey  down  the 
"Sacred  River."  If,  while  the  steamer 
boomed  along,  the  scene  was  spectacu- 
lar, when  she  was  quietly  fast  to  the 
bank  at  a  landing  for  a  half  hour,  per- 
haps taking  on  freight,  the  sylvan 
beauty  of  the  landscape  bordering  the 
stream  at  once  became  apparent;  and 
it  was  of  no  consequence  in  those 
dreamy  days  if  an  extra  hour  was  ex- 
pended in  a  ride  which  was  an  epitome 
of  glory  and  ease.  One  who  has  made 
the  Sacramento  trip,  both  in  the  old 
and  in  the  new  day,  has  written : 

Night  on  the  Sacramento. 

All  the  sweet  voices  of  the  field  are 
here. 

The  curlew  croon,  the  distant  honker- 
call, 

The  whistle  of  the  teal  or  quaint  kil- 
dee; 

And  lo!  the  south  wind  murmurs  rise 
and  fall. 


Twas  such  an  eve  as  this  the  gentle 

Ruth 
Rested  content  among    her    garnered 

sheaves, 
And  thus  she  heard  on  Jordan's  bank, 

forsooth, 
The  olives  wave  their  plumy   silver 

leaves. 

'Twas  such  an  eve  as  this  Diana  longed 
For  one  faint  glimpse  of  Cupid's  magic 

smile; 
But  he,  blind  lad,  ne'er  guessed  the 

thoughts  that  thronged 
Her  hungry  soul,  and  moody  stood  the 

while. 

Twas  such  an  eve  as  this  the  nightin- 
gale 

Enraptured  high-born  Juliet's  eager 
ear; 

While  love-lorn  Romeo  his  matchless 
tale 

Rehearsed  till  e'en  the  stars  were  mute 
to  hear. 

Listen  again,  beloved — the  wild  dove's 

note, 
The     tar-off     Northern     sand-crane's 

lonely  cry; 
Yea,  e'en  to  my  dull  ear,  there  seems  to 

float 
The  wondrous  olden  music  of  the  sky! 


THE    BEGGAR 

BY    ALICE    HATHAWAY    CrvMN«.IIAM 

Man's  wealth  is  mine,  and  noble  crests 

I  hold  as  my  proud  right. 
Rare  gems  lie  flashing  in  my  chests, 

And  they  are  mine  by  might. 


But — when  men  cease  their  daily  task 
And  pause  to  rest  the  while, 

A  beggar  at  your  gate,  I  ask 
The  largesse  of  your  smile! 


FOREIGNERS    IN    CALIFORNIA   BEFORE 

1842-II 


BY    CARDINAL    GOODWIN,    M.    A. 


«sa!s/ 


/<'*•;*          • 1  HE  years  of 

1840-1  fur- 
n  i  shed 
events  both 
in  Califor- 
nia and  in 
the  United 
States  t  o 
create  un- 
easiness to 
the  Mexi- 
c  a  n  offi- 
cials r  e  - 
garding  the 
s  e  ttlement 
of  foreign- 
ers, especi- 
ally Americans,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
These  were  the  Graham  affair  and 
numerous  reports  published  in  Ameri- 
can newspapers  of  preparations  along 
the  Western  frontier  for  emigration  to 
California. 

Exr.itement  Among  Mexican  Officials. 

In  eighteen  forty,  Isaac  Graham,  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  was  conducting 
a  distillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey. 
In  April  of  that  year  one  of  the  band 
of  lawless  characters,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him,  confessed  to  a  priest 
at  San  Carlos  that  an  uprising  of 
American  settlers  was  under  contem- 
plation. The  priest  notified  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  latter  communicated  the 
information  to  the  prefect  of  the 
Northern  district.  By  using  threats, 
Castro  secured  confirmation  of  the  re- 
port from  another  of  Graham's  fol- 
lowers, and  a  wholesale  arrest  of  for- 
eigners was  immediately  and  secretly 
planned.  Between  the  seventh  of  April 


and  May  eighth,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  were  placed  in  con- 
finement along  the  coast.  Forty-six 
of  them,  securely  bound  and  guarded 
by  Castro  in  person,  were  sent  to  San 
Bias  to  be  turned  over  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Mexico.  Through  the  influence 
of  Thomas  Farnham,  an  American 
traveler,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with 
the  Mexican  government  by  the  British 
and  American  representatives,  so  that 
twenty-six  of  them  were  not  only  set 
at  liberty,  but  procured  damages  from 
Mexico,  and  were  conveyed  back  to 
Monterey  at  the  expense  of  that  gov- 
ernment. They  reached  there  in  July, 
eighteen  forty-one,  about  four  months 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Bartleson 
Company  at  Mt.  Diablo,  and  of  the 
Workman-Rowland  Company  at  San 
Gabriel.  (This  was  a  company  under 
the  leadership  of  William  Workman 
and  John  Rowland  of  New  Mexico.  It 
was  organized  in  the  latter  place,  and 
v/as  composed  of  New  Mexicans, 
Americans  from  New  Mexico  and  a 
small  division  of  Missourians  that  had 
arrived  at  the  Kansas  River  camp  too 
late  to  join  the  Bartleson  Company. 
The  expedition  left  Albiquiu  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  crossed  the  Grand,  Green 
and  Sevier  Rivers,  and  then  turned 
southward  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Mojave,  coming  to  San  Gabriel  through 
the  Cajon  Pass.  They  drove  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  food,  and  experienced 
practically  no  hardships  on  the  jour- 
ney. For  the  Bartleson  Company  see 
the  preceding  number  of  the  Overland 
Monthly.)  The  remainder  were  ban- 
ished from  Mexican  territory.  Among 
those  returning  was  Graham  himself. 
About  the  same  time  the  Graham  af- 
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fair  was  settled  in  Mexico,  rumors 
came  to  Mexico  City  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  expedition  along  the  Mis- 
souri border.  The  Mexican  represen- 
tatives in  the  United  States  received 
orders  from  President  Bustamante  "to 
give  public  notice  that  any  person  go- 
ing to  California  without  the  consent 
in  due  form  of  Mexican  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents,  would  do  so  at  his 
own  peril,  the  government  incurring 
no  responsibility  for  damages."  And 
on  May  18th,  1841,  the  same  day  that 
the  Bartleson  Company  was  organized 
in  Kansas,  Almonte,  Minister  of  War 
in  Mexico,  sent  orders  to  Vallejo  to 
the  effect  that  no  foreign  immigrant 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
territory  who  was  not  provided  with  a 
Legal  passport.  These  orders  had 
reached  the  officials  in  California  when 
the  Americans  arrived.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  It  seems  that  the  Workman- 
Rowland  Company  in  the  South  had 
little  or  no  difficulty,  and  the  attitude 
assumed  by  officials  in  the  North  to- 
ward the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Bartleson  Company  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  instructions 
received  from  Mexico.  Charles  Hop- 
per said  that  when  he,  with  several 
members  of  the  company,  appeared  be- 
fore Vallejo  at  San  Jose  Mission  to 
procure  passports,  the  General  re- 
ceived them  very  cordially,  explained 
the  law  to  them,  his  own  position  in 
the  matter,  and  suggested  that  one  of 
their  number  should  take  Vallejo's 
horse  and  return  to  Mt.  Diablo  to  get 
Dr.  Marsh  to  go  security  for  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  other  members  were 
requested  to  remain  in  the  calaboose, 
the  door  to  be  left  open,  until  their 
companion  should  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  John  Bidwell,  an- 
other member  of  the  same  company, 
appeared  alone  before  the  prefect,  he 
was  unceremoniously  arrested  and 
thrown  into  confinement  for  being  in 
the  country  without  a  passport. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Vallejo 
would  like  to  have  carried  out  his  in- 
structions in  full  regarding  foreigners, 
if  he  had  been  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  question  of  his  loyalty  to 


the  Mexican  government.  In  fact, 
Mexico  probably  had  no  more  loyal 
official  in  1841  than  Vallejo.  But  he 
was  in  no  position  to  act.  There  are 
indications  that  he  could  not  depend 
on  Alvarado  for  assistance.  In  fact, 
at  about  that  same  period,  he  seems  to 
have  been  sending  complaints  to 
Mexico  of  the  governor's  lack  of  ag- 
gressiveness against  foreigners — com- 
plaints which  may  have  resulted  in 
the  latter's  retirement  from  the  gov- 
ernorship in  the  following  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Simpson,  Alvarado  had 
been  "metamorphosed  .  .  .  from  a 
thin  and  bare  conspirator  into  a  plump 
and  paunchy  lover  of  singing,  danc- 
ing and  feasting."  In  his  report  to  the 
supreme  government,  Vallejo  stated 
frankly  what  he  had  done.  He  stated 
further  that  he  believed  he  "had  em- 
ployed the  only  means  to  reconcile  jus- 
tice with  circumstances  and  duty  with 
prudence,  the  country  having  the  dire 
alternative  of  consenting  to  what  it 
cannot  prevent,  or  commanding  with- 
out being  able  to  enforce,  for  want  of 
military  strength."  The  foreign  ele- 
ment, especially  the  American,  had  be- 
come too  strong. 

Foreigners  in  California  in  1841. 

There  were  in  California,  in  1841, 
about  two  thousand  adult  males,  ex- 
cluding the  Indians.  Of  these  about 
five  hundred  were  foreigners,  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  ninety  of 
whom  were  Americans  from  the  United 
States,  eighty-two  from  England, 
twenty-nine  each  from  France  and 
Scotland,  twenty-seven  from  Ireland, 
and  thirteen  from  Germany.  The 
others  came  from  Portugal,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, Canada,  Russia,  Norway,  Aus- 
tria and  Greece.  Of  those  from  the 
United  States,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
came  from  the  northern  States,  and 
foity-six  from  the  South,  while  the 
States  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
are  not  given.  (These  figures  are  taken 
from  a  chart  which  I  recently  made 
from  the  Pioneer  Register  and  Index, 
showing  the  annual  male  foreign  popu- 


Camping  at  night  on  the  old  pioneer  trail  along  the  banks  of  the  Platte. 
(From  an  old  print.) 


lation  in  California  by  countries  from 
1814-1848.) 

Many  of  those  whose  names  appear 
as  foreigners  from  other  nations  than 
the  United  States  had  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  latter  place  and  prob- 
ably considered  themselves  citizens  of 
the  country.  Of  the  entire  foreign 
population  some  were  deserters  from 
ships,  others  came  by  water  for  the 
purpose  of  settling,  many  others  were 
dropped  by  trapping  expeditions  that 
had  begun  to  visit  California  in  1826, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  large 
number  came  overland  in  1841  to  es- 
tablish homes.  Perhaps  half  of  them 
had  become  citizens.  According  to 
lists  of  naturalized  foreigners  made 
out  by  Mexican  authorities  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1840,  as  a  result  of  the  Gra- 
ham affair,  there  were  seventeen  at 
San  Francisco,  thirty-one  at  San  Jose, 
ten  at  Branciforte,  thirty  each  at  Mon- 
terey and  Santa  Barbara,  twenty-three 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  seven  at  San 
Diego. 

Some  Prominent  Foreigners  of  Early 
Days. 

They  were  scattered  along  the  coast 
from  Sonoma  to  San  Diego,  and  a  few 
had  begun  to  occupy  the  interior  val- 


leys. To  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  Cyrus  Alexander  had  set- 
tled on  Henry  Fitch's  Sotoyome 
rancho,  now  Healdsburg;  George 
Yount  had  become  the  pioneer  settler 
of  what  later  became  Napa  County; 
James  Black  had  located  on  the  Jonive 
rancho;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  were 
settled  Edward  Mclntosh,  John  Mar- 
tin, Timothy  Murphy  and  John  Read. 
The  last  named  was  an  Irish  sailor 
who  ran  the  first  ferry  boat  between 
Sausalito  and  San  Francisco.  John 
Wolf  skill  was  preparing  to  move  north 
and  become  the  pioneer  of  what  later 
became  Solano  County,  by  occupying 
a  grant  on  Putah  Creek,  which  his 
brother  had  secured  the  year  before. 
John  Davis,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Nathan 
Spear  and  Jacob  Leese  were  in  San 
Francisco.  Leese  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  settle  in  the  town.  He  married 
a  sister  of  General  Vallejo,  and  in  1838 
his  wife  gave  birth  to  Rosalia  Leese, 
the  first  child  born  in  San  Francisco. 
(The  name  at  that  time  was  Yerba 
Buena.  The  present  name  was  not 
given  to  the  city  until  after  the  period 
we  are  considering.)  Leese  was  in 
business  there  in  1841  with  Spear  and 
William  S.  Hinckley. 
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At  Monterey,  Watson  and  Allen 
were  the  principal  competitors  of 
Thomas  O.  Larkin.  The  latter  was 
conducting  a  general  merchandise  and 
lumber  business,  and  in  1843  became 
United  States  Consul.  Thomas  Bowen, 
William  Gulnac  and  James  A.  Forbes 
v/ere  living  at  San  Jose.  Forbes  was 
agent  tor  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in 
1841,  and  later  became  British  vice- 
consul.  Jose  A.  Bolcof,  the  earliest 
Russian  settler,  was  a  shoemaker  at 
Branciforte.  William  G.  Dana,  Fran- 
cis Branch,  Lewis  Burton,  Robert  El- 
well,  Daniel  Hill,  Isaac  Sparks  and 
Joseph  Chapman  were  all  in  business 
of  some  kind  at  Santa  Barbara.  The 
last-named  came  in  1818,  and  was  the 
first  American  to  settle  in  California. 
He  was  a  "jack-of-all-trades,  who  ap- 
parently could  make  or  repair  anything 
that  was  needed,"  and  was  quite  popu- 
lar in  the  community,  especially  with 
the  friars. 

At  Los  Angeles  were  Isaac  Wil- 
liams, who  has  been  given  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  man  in  the  territory 
to  place  goods  on  shelves  and  sell 
them  over  the  counter;  Benjamin  Wil- 
son, who  later  claimed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city  un- 
der the  American  government;  Wil- 
•  iam  Wolfskill,  the  pioneer  grower  of 
oranges  on  a  large  scale,  and  owner  of 
a  large  vineyard  in  what  is  now  the 
heart  of  the  city;  and  jovial,  genial 
Abel  Stearns,  wizard  of  finance  dur- 
ing that  early  period.  J.  J.  Warner  was 
also  in  Los  Angeles  at  this  time.  Henry 
Fitch  was  without  a  rival  in  business 
at  San  Diego,  and  after  his  romantic 
elopement  and  marriage,  was  very 
prosperous.  His  trading  interests  ex- 
tended all  along  the  coast.  John  Gil- 
roy,  a  Scotchman  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1814,  was  on  a  rancho  south- 
east of  San  Jose,  where  the  town 
named  for  him  is  now  situated,  and 
Robert  Livermore  was  in  Livermore 
Valley,  northeast  of  the  same  place. 
Dr.  John  Marsh  was  living  his  soli- 
tary life  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Diablo, 
where  he  had  achieved  distinction  as 
a  misanthrope  and  miser.  On  a  little 
hill  on  the  Sacramento  River,  near  the 


mouth  of  the  American  fork,  Sutter 
had  begun  to  erect  his  fort,  and  with 
him,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  were 
"James  John,"  John  Bidwell  and 
Charles  Webber,  who  came  with  the 
Bartleson  Company,  the  last  named 
becoming  the  founder  of  Stockton  a 
few  years  later. 

Analysis  of  Settlements. 

There  was  no  sectionalism  in  Cali- 
fornia among  the  Americans  in  1841. 
so  far  as  the  race  question  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  settlements  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  parallels  of  lati- 
tude as  they  had  in  the  region  farther 
east  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi.  Of  the  forty-two  settlers 
mentioned  above,  twenty-seven  came 
from  the  United  States.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven,  the  native  States  of  twenty-five 
are  known.  Nineteen  of  these  came 
from  the  North  and  six  from  the  South. 
Of  the  Southerners,  two  were  located 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  one  at 
Monterey,  one  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
two  in  or  near  Los  Angeles.  Of  the 
nineteen  Northerners,  ten  were  in  the 
southern  and  nine  in  the  northern  part 
of  California.  The  oldest  settlements 
were  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, but  by  1841  a  few  in  that  sec- 
tion had  begun  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  north.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion in  the  former  as  compared  with 
the  latter  region  affords  one  explana- 
tion for  this,  but  doubtless  the  enter- 
prising Southerner  was  not  infre- 
quently actuated  by  an  awakening  ap- 
preciation of  the  coming  importance  of 
the  country  around  San  Francisco  Bay. 
We  have  seen  already  that  Fitch  of 
San  Diego  and  Wolfskill  of  Los  An- 
geles secured  grants  in  the  North  be- 
fore the  date  mentioned. 

Commerce,  Trade  and  Other 
Industries. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  This  be- 
gan with  the  arrival  of  the  "Sachem" 
in  1822,  when  a  direct  communication 
was  opened  with  Boston  which  con- 
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tinued  until  long  after  1842.  During 
practically  the  entire  period,  Boston 
merchants  held  almost  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  United  States  trade 
with  California.  At  the  beginning, 
goods  passed  directly  from  the  ships 
to  the  people.  Ships  with  assorted 
cargoes  of  merchandise,  principally 
groceries  and  rough  cotton  goods, 
would  come  to  the  Coast,  and  members 
of  the  crew  would  be  sent  out  into  the 
country  to  notify  the  people  of  their 
arrival.  "Then,"  Robinson  says,  "a 
busy  scene  would  commence.  Launches 
laden  with  goods  would  pass  to  the 
beach  and  return  with  men,  women  and 
children,  who  would  climb  upon  our 
decks  and  partake  in  the  general  ex- 
citement. On  shore  all  was  confusion. 
Cattle  and  carts  laden  with  hides  and 
tallow  were  moving  to  and  fro,  being 
urged  forward  by  the  'Gente  de  razon' 
and  the  Indians,  anxious  to  deliver 
their  produce  and  receive  in  return  its 
value  in  merchandise.  Here  and  there 
could  be  seen  scattered  groups  of  in- 
dividuals, clustered  around  bon-fires 
upon  the  ground,  and  still  farther  in 
the  distance,  horsemen  racing  over  the 
plain  in  every  direction." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  of  this  trade,  because  there 
was  so  much  of  it  that  never  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  customs  offi- 
cers. In  1841,  duties  were  paid  on 
goods  invoiced  at  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  there  was  prob- 
ably more  than  half  as  much  more  that 
did  not  pass  through  the  customs 
houses.  The  Frenchman,  Duflot  de 
Mofras,  estimates  the  import  trade  for 
the  year  beginning  September,  1840, 
and  ending  September,  1841,  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Of 
this  amount  seventy  thousand  dollars' 
worth  was  imported  by  the  United 
States,  fifty  thousand  by  Mexico, 
twenty  thousand  by  England,  and  ten 
thousand  by  other  nations.  Of  the  ex- 
port trade  for  this  period,  estimated 
at  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars  by  the  same  authority,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
it  went  to  the  United  States,  sixty- 
five  thousand  to  Mexico,  forty-five 


thousand  to  England  and  twenty  thou- 
sand to  France  and  other  nations. 
There  were  forty-three  ships  that  en- 
tered the  ports  of  Monterey  and  San 
Francisco  during  the  year.  Bancroft 
gives  the  number  as  forty-six — of 
which  twenty-four  were  American,  ten 
were  Mexican,  five  were  English,  one 
French  and  three  from  other  nations. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  han- 
dled more  than  forty-six  per  cent  of 
the  imports  and  more  than  fifty-three 
per  cent  of  the  exports,  while  more 
than  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  vessels 
entering  the  two  principal  harbors  of 
California  came  from  that  country. 

Important  Overland  Trade. 

There  was  also  an  important  over- 
land trade  with  New  Mexico  concern- 
ing which  little  is  known.  It  seems  to 
have  begun  from  an  expedition  made 
by  Ewing  Young  in  1831.  Some  of 
the  members  of  his  company  returned 
to  New  Mexico  from  California  with 
a  drove  of  mules  for  which  they  had 
traded.  The  size  and  appearance  of 
these  animals  and  their  comparative 
cheapness,  led  to  a  regular  trade  be- 
tween the  two  territories  which  was 
carried  on  by  caravans,  according  to 
Warner,  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  They 
made  the  round-trip  annually,  carry- 
ing blankets  of  various  styles  and  other 
coarse  woolen  goods  manufactured  in 
New  Mexico,  and  returning  with 
Chinese  silks,  bleached  grass  cloth, 
and  mules  and  horses.  These  caravans 
came  by  the  northern  or  Green  and 
Virgin  River  routes — the  old  Spanish 
trail — through  the  Cajon  Pass  to  Los 
Angeles.  Here  they  broke  up  into 
smaller  groups  and  scattered  along  the 
Coast  from  San  Diego  to  San  Rafael, 
trading  with  the  natives  and  reassem- 
bling a  few  months  later  at  Los  An- 
geles for  the  return  to  New  Mexico. 
The  trade  was  conducted  by  the  New 
Mexicans,  and  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  San  Bernardino  by  them, 
sometime  in  the  early  thirties,  although 
the  beginning  of  that  city  is  usually 
dated  by  its  historians  from  the  occu- 
pation and  settlement  by  the  Mormons 
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in  1851.  Jacob  Leese,  John  Marsh, 
John  Wolf  skill,  and  many  other  Ameri- 
cans came  to  California  with  these 
overland  expeditions. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Rus- 
sian fort  at  Ross  in  1812,  otter  hunting 
was  practically  monopolized  by  them 
for  several  years.  They  brought  with 
them  a  number  of  Aleuts  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  whom  they  used  for 
hunting  otter,  sometimes  hiring  them 
out  to  other  nations  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, receiving  as  compensation  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  profits.  As  early 
as  1816  we  hear  of  the  Americans  en- 
gaging these  Eskimos  and  hunting  in 
the  vicinity  of  Monterey  and  San 
Francisco,  and  not  infrequently  pay- 
ing the  penalty  for  their  disregard  of 
Spanish  regulations  by  serving  terms 
of  imprisonment.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
California  in  1831,  William  Wolfskill 
joined  Yount,  Prentier,  Pryor  and 
Laughlin.  built  a  schooner  at  San  Pe- 
dro, and  hunted  otter  up  and  down  the 
Coast  for  more  than  a  year.  He  was 
a  citizen  of  New  Mexico  before  he 
came  to  California,  so  he  had  very  lit- 
tle trouble  in  procuring  a  hunting 
license  in  the  latter  territory.  By  1842, 
however,  the  laws  affecting  this  indus- 
try were  not  so  well  enforced  as  they 
had  been  under  Spanish  and  early 
Mexican  regime.  Santa  Barbara  was 
the  center,  and  Americans  were  the 
leaders  of  it,  Fitch  and  Wilson  being 
especially  active  participants. 
Ten  Cents  an  Acre  for  Land. 

The  ranches  were  run  by  the  natives 
to  a  very  large  extent  because  of  the 


difficulty  foreigners  usually  experi- 
enced in  procuring  grants  of  land,  and 
because  of  the  greater  interest  in  trade. 
However,  by  1842,  several  of  the  most 
desirable  ranches  were  in  the  hands  of 
Americans,  and  negotiations  were  un- 
der way  for  many  more.  Mention  has 
been  made  already  of  settlements  on  a 
few  grants  around  San  Francisco  Bay. 
In  1841  Isaac  Williams  became  the 
owner  of  Chino  rancho,  and  a  little 
later  than  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, 1843,  Benjamin  Wilson  paid  ten 
cents  an  acre  for  thirty-five  thousand 
acres  of  land — the  Jurupa  rancho — 
where  Riverside  is  now.  The  Puente 
rancho  was  obtained  by  William  Work- 
man and  John  Rowland  in  1842,  but 
the  grant  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
government  until  three  years  later.  In 
some  places  land  was  valued  at  less 
than  one  cent  an  acre,  and  between 
1850-65  it  was  estimated  at  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara County.  In  1864  a  few  fine 
ranches  sold  there  for  less  than  ten 
cents  an  acre. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  way  in  which 
the  American  gained  greater  popular- 
ity among  the  natives  than  in  the  per- 
formance of  odd  jobs.  If  there  was  a 
boat  to  be  built,  a  house  to  be  repaired, 
a  tooth  to  be  pulled  or  a  pain  to  be 
relieved,  usually  some  ingenious  Yan- 
kee in  the  neighborhood  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  task.  James  Pattie 
vaccinated  a  whole  town  to  gain  free- 
dom for  himself  and  his  companions; 
Alfred  Robinson,  the  sedate  business 
man,  won  the  esteem  of  his  customers 


O'Fallon's  Bluffs,  from  near  the  forts  of  the  Platte  River. 
(From  an  old  print.) 
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by  giving  doses  of  lauda- 
num on  occasion  for  dis- 
eases concerning  which  he 
knew  nothing;  Daniel  Hill 
was  carpenter,  mason, 
trader  and  all-round  man  at 
Santa  Barbara;  while  Jos. 
Chapman  built  grist-mills 
and  schooners,  planted  a 
vineyard  and  set  broken 
limbs,  did  blacksmithing 
and  repaired  time-pieces, 
apparently  performing  each 
task  with  as  much  self-con- 
fidence as  the  most  experi- 
enced professional  could 
have  shown  in  that  particu- 
lar field.  "What  a  marvel," 
exclaimed  Friar  Sanchy, 
when  Chapman  renounced 
his  Protestant  faith  and  be- 
came a  Catholic;  "what  a 
marvel  that  one  so  long  in 
the  darkness  of  Baptist 
faith  could  give  such  ex- 
amples of  true  Catholic 
piety  to  older  Christians!" 

Conclusion. 

About  fourteen  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  adult 
male  population  of  Califor-  EarlV  American  fur-traders.  (From  an  old  print.) 

nia  in  1841  was  American, 


but  in  that  small  proportion  were  to  be 
found  many  of  the  most  active  men  in 
the  territory.  Some  of  them  were  en- 
dowed with  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence and  discernment  in  political  af- 
fairs, and  others  possessed  a  thrift  and 
business  ability  that  would  have  in- 
sured them  financial  success  anywhere. 
Of  those  whose  names  have  been  given 
nearly  all,  except  L^nrkin,  had  married 
into  native  famjttes,  and  many  had 
joined  tha^  Catholic  Church.  The  oaths 
of  Mexican  citizenship  and  California 
matrimonial  alliances,  however,  did 
not  destroy  their  loyalty  for  the  United 
States.  There  were  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations  held  occasionally,  and  at 
least  one  of  these  was  quite  elaborate. 
Jacob  Leese  financed  the  affair,  and 
an  Englishman,  some  Americans  and 


Californians  took  part  in  it.  It  began 
in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  lasted 
until  late  into  the  evening  of  the  5th. 
According  to  Bancroft,  this  was  in  1836 
—Davis  gives  the  date  1839 — and  was 
the  beginning  of  annual  celebrations 
which  were  held  in  San  Francisco  until 
after  California  was  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

The  First  Homeseekers. 
Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  the  British 
vice-consul  at  Monterey,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  future  of  California  in 
1845  or  1846,  said :  "There  is  another 
restless  and  enterprising  neighbor 
from  whom  they  (the  Californians) 
will  soon  have  to  defend  themselves, 
or  rather  submit  to.  ...  Although  the 
frontiers  of  North  America  are  distant, 
yet  to  such  men  as  the  back  settlers, 
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distance  is  of  little  moment,  and  they 
are  already  acquainted  with  the  route. 
The  American  tide  of  population  must 
roll  on  and  overwhelm  not  only  Cali- 
fornia but  other  important  States.  This 
latter  event,  however,  is  in  the  womb 
of  Time." 

This  remark  might  have  been  made 


with  equal  certainty  in  1842.  Already 
the  first  van  of  the  great  overland  im- 
migration of  home-seekers  had  ar- 
rived, and  one  of  the  party  had  re- 
turned East,  coming  to  California  again 
in  1843  as  the  leader  of  a  second  ex- 
pedition. The  conquest  of  California 
was  well  under  way. 


(The  article  in  the  next  issue  will  narrate  the  remarkable  experiences  of  the 
Chiles  Walker  party,  the  first  pioneers  to  enter  California  with  their  wagons.) 


THE    SONG    OF    YOUTH 


BY     llloMAS    D.     L.ANDEL.8 


The  world  is  a  mighty  workshop, 
With  a  thousand  tasks  to  be  done : 

In  the  forge  and  the  loom  of  the  ages 
There's  a  task  for  every  one! 

This  world  is  no  place  for  idlers, 
But  for  men  who  will  toil  and  strive, 

For  the  men  with  brawn  and  muscle, 
For  men  who  are  all  alive! 

I  stand  at  the  door  of  the  workshop, 
And  I  hear  the  whir  of  the  wheels, 

And  I  feel  in  my  blood  as  I  listen 
The  thrill  that  the  soldier  feels. 

When   the   trumpet   has   sounded   for 

battle, 

And  the  troops  are  set  in  array, 
And   the   word   of   command   comes, 

"Forward ! 
We'll  perish  or  win  the  day!" 

Oh.  brothers,  this  life  is  a  battle, 
A  struggle  'twixt  darkness  and  light; 

For  so  long  as  the  forces  of  evil 
Are  rampant,  the  brave  must  fight! 


But  ho,  for  the  joy  of  the  conflict ! 

And  ho,  for  the  triumph  to  be ! 
The  coward  and  craven  may  falter — 

The  battle's  for  you  and  for  me! 

Then  up!  for  the  tools  are  ready — 
Our   fathers   have    fashioned   them 

true — 
And  to  seize  on  the  tools  and  to  wield 

them 
Is  the  task  for  me  and  for  you ! 

Then  up!  for  the  trumpet  is  sounding, 
It  rings  thro'  the  morning  air! 

The  battle  has  need  of  you,  brother, 
Your  task  is  awaiting  you  there ! 

Seek  not  ease  like  a  paltry  coward, 
But  gird  up  your  loins,  a  man! 

There's  joy  in  the  toil  and  the  battle — 
Seize  your  weapons,  and  lead  the 
van! 

A  new  day  dawns  on  the  nations, 
The  day  of  the  strong  and  the  free ! 

And  to  hasten  that  day  in  its  dawning 
Is  the  task  for  you  and  for  me! 


ABSCONDED 


BT     R.     O'GBADT 


THE    CONDUCTOR    of   the 
Northern       Pacific,       west 
bound,  resumed    his     inter- 
rupted progress  through  the 
car,  leaving  the  little  woman  sitting 
erect  in  one  corner  of  her  rattan  seat, 
as  prim  and  uncomfortable  as  a  beg- 
ging poodle,  while  she  stared  at  the 
long,  green  ticket  in  her     motionless 
hand. 

But  the  ticket  was  not  at  all  in  the 
mind  of  the  little  passenger,  nor  any 
detail  of  her  immediate  surroundings. 
Indeed,  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
having  asked  the  conductor  what  State 
they  were  in.  She  still  looked  at  the 
ticket,  but  her  eyes  were  unseeing; 
they  dwelt  upon  an  inward  vision — a 
picture  which  grew  in  distinctness  as 
the  train  sped  on,  increasing  the  miles 
between  her  and  a  closed  house  with 
its  pall-like  stillness,  a  garden,  de- 
serted in  its  prime,  flowers  and  fruit 
trees,  and  all  the  accessories  of  a  hum- 
ble home.  She  could  not  long  endure 
the  distressful  contemplation.  Her 
look,  forcefully  recalled,  was  directed 
upward  at  the  sky,  where  small,  white 
clouds  of  cameo  distinctness,  seemed 
floating  midway  of  the  earth,  and  a 
far,  deep  field  of  blue.  Then  her 
glance  once  more  included  the  ticket, 
first  as  a  greenish  blur,  and  then  as  a 
definite  object — an  impetus  to  act. 

Having  put  the  ticket  away  in  a 
black  handbag,  she  opened  the  smaller 
and  shabbier  of  her  two  grips  and  took 
out  a  bundle  of  letters  from  near  the 
top.  They  were  not  difficult  to  find, 
for  she  had  kept  them  there  to  read 
over  and  over  during  the  journey,  and 
now  she  slipped  one  from  its  envelope 
and  unfolded  it.  As  she  read,  there 
came  into  her  face  a  half-scared  deter- 
mination. With  quick,  jerky  move- 


ments she  freed  her  work-roughened 
hands  from  their  black  cotton  gloves. 
With  the  same  breathless  precipi- 
tancy she  began  tearing  the  written 
pages  into  minute  bits  that  were 
caught  from  the  open  window  by  the 
swift  current  of  the  flying  train. 

A  second  communication  she  read, 
then  another,  and  another,  disposing 
of  every  one  in  the  same  manner  as 
she  had  the  first.  There  were  five  let- 
ters in  all,  addressed  in  various  styles 
of  chirography,  to  Miss  Rebecca  John- 
son, Miledge,  Ohio.  When  the  last 
white  particles  had  beaten  themselves 
away  against  the  onslaught  of  that 
whistling  current,  the  destroyer's 
rigidity  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the 
ebbing  of  her  zeal.  Her  figure  relaxed 
and  settled  limply,  almost  restfully, 
into  the  seat.  The  tense  Knes  of  her 
face  assumed  a  gentler  weariness. 

And  yet,  the  contents  of  those  let- 
ters, with  their  words  of  advice,  exhor- 
tation or  reproach — as  the  case  might 
be,  or  as  it  suited  the  temperaments  of 
the  respective  writers — remained  stub- 
bornly fixed  in  her  memory.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  many  years  that  Re- 
becca Johnson  had  sat  idly  in  a  train, 
or  anywhere,  for  that  matter,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  think.  Possibry  this 
outward  inactivity  had  exaggerated 
the  processes  of  her  mind.  With  a 
start  she  looked  from  the  window  as 
if  to  catch  back  those  flecks  of  paper 
left  miles  away;  and  lo,  she  saw  the 
great,  broad,  fresh,  open  world  pass- 
ing by.  In  the  foreground,  vast  fields 
of  young  grain;  here  and  there  farm 
machinery  in  operation,  with  men  and 
four-horse  teams;  cattle  pasturing, 
great  red  barns  and  comfortable  white 
houses  half-hidden  by  artificial  groves 
— all  within  that  limitless  circle  of 
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vision,  beneath  an  almost  indigo  sky. 

Change  of  scene,  activity,  contact 
with  human  beings  other  than  one  has 
always  known,  will  frequently  allevi- 
ate grief;  it  has  been  known  to  quiet 
a  too-exacting  conscience.  A  baby's 
fretful  cry  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  car  came  now  as  a  welcome  dis- 
traction to  Rebecca  Johnson's  harassed 
soul.  As  she  went  swaying  down  the 
cramped  aisle  of  the  tourist  sleeper, 
steadying  herself  by  the  backs  of 
seats,  her  gray  eyes  were  widely  com- 
passionate. She  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  coax  the  complaining  child 
from  the  weary  arms  of  its  parent,  and 
her  voice  held  the  yearning  of  a 
mother's. 

While  this  action  probably  brought 
to  Rebecca  Johnson  a  pang  of  remem- 
brance of  duty  neglected  nearer  home, 
it  also  encouraged  that  transient  con- 
tentment which  results  from  a  kind- 
ness well  bestowed.  For  she  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  the  jaded  mother  a 
peacefully-sleeping  babe;  and,  in  the 
role  of  the  tactful  stranger  who  had 
charmed  a  fretful  child,  sfie  won  the 
gratitude  of  all  the  passengers  on  the 
car.  Conversations  ensued,  resulting 
in  those  cordial  acquaintanceships 
which  are  made  doubly  easy  by  the  in- 
formal and  humble  conditions  of  tour- 
ist travel. 

Thus  began  for  Rebecca,  who  had 
undertaken  this  journey  as  one  exiled, 
outcast  by  her  own  volition,  that  new 
life  which  kept  broadening  and  deep- 
ening until  she  found  that  she  could 
no  longer  put  it  off  and  on  as  a  gar- 
ment; it  was  becoming  a  part  of  her- 
self— a  competent  rival  of  that  other 
existence  she  had  lately  eschewed.  Be- 
fore she  had  traversed  half  the  State 
of  Montana,  in  her  strange,  new  capac- 
ity of  "commercial  traveler,"  she  had 
acquired  a  habitual  ease  in  meeting 
strangers.  And  she  was  far  more  sur- 
prised at  herself  than  at  the  unex- 
pected cordiality  of  the  people  in  this 
Western  country.  She  had  started  out 
as  a  plain  peddler,  but  her  employ- 
ment had  been  dignified  by  the 
euphemism  of  country  newspapers. 
Frequently  the  editors  gave  her  space 


in  the  local  column  and  advised  their 
subscribers  to  call  at  her  headquarters 
where  she  had  established  herself,  at 
the  leading  store.  When  Rebecca 
started  out,  she  did  not  realize  that 
she  had  chosen  a  strictly  novel  line  of 
notions  and  a  highly  recommended 
grade  of  toilet  articles  as  her  stock  in 
trade.  She  had  taken  up  her  business 
as  one  assumes  a  disguise,  and  with- 
out a  definite  hope  of  making  it  pay; 
that  other  sum — the  money  that  should 
have  been  applied  on  a  mortgage — was 
to  meet  her  expenses. 

At  first  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
obtain  a  respite  from  remorseful 
thoughts;  and  then,  as  time  passed  and 
her  experience  widened,  she  was  sub- 
ject to  more  infrequent,  though  no  less 
severe  attacks  of  self-reproach.  These 
periods  of  active  conscience  came  at 
last  to  be  coincident  with  the  receipt 
of  a  communication  from  east  of  the 
Mississippi — an  occasional  letter 
which  would  follow  her  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  finally  drop  down 
in  the  general  delivery  of  some  little 
post  office  among  the  hills.  Then 
would  Rebecca  put  on  sackcloth  and 
ashes;  literally,  her  old  hat  and  her 
dingy  black  dress.  For  she  had  not 
been  out  a  month  before  purchasing  a 
light  gray  traveling  suit  and  a  turban 
of  the  same  shade,  with  deep  red 
roses.  In  this  new  guise,  she  was 
quite  dismayed  at  her  own  jauntiness, 
noticing  for  the  first  time  that  her 
cheeks  were  rounding  out,  and  that 
her  hands  had  lost  some  of  their  ugli- 
ness. She  had  selected  this  outfit  in 
an  inconsiderate  moment,  regretting, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  the  im- 
pulsive element  of  her  nature  which, 
of  late,  had  come  to  rule  her  conduct. 
During  her  repentant  intervals,  her 
new  clothes  became  the  symbol  of 
her  false  personality.  So  strongly  did 
the  idea  beset  her  that  she  kept  in  re- 
serve her  old  wardrobe,  her  tried  and 
trusted  Sunday  hat  and  dress,  as  a 
concession  to  a  fluctuant  conscience. 

And  one  day,  or  rather,  one  week  or 
one  month  and  more — for  the  influence 
was  gradual — something  occurred  that 
made  her  realize  the  barbaric  futility 
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of  these  spasmodic  periods  of  repent- 
ance. She  had  been  traveling  con- 
tinuously for  some  time,  making  small 
towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Sales  were  good,  people  cordial  in 
their  rough  and  ready  hospitality.  She 
had  been  invited  to  make  a  three-days' 
visit  at  a  ranch.  Now  she  was  cover- 
ing a  twenty-mile  journey  by  stage,  up 
into  a  region  of  low,  blue  hills,  thriv- 
ing small  farms,  and  racing,  stone- 
bedded  brooks. 

There  were  three  other  passengers 
in  the  stage :  a  ranchman  and  his  wife, 
going  to  Rock  Cove,  and  a  man  with 
a  big  frame  and  discerning  blue  eyes, 
who  was  booked  for  the  same  town  as 
Rebecca.  For  the  first  few  miles  con- 
versation was  general.  Then  the  big 
man  moved  across  to  Rebecca's  side 
of  the  stage  to  point  out  some  special 
features  of  the  country  through  which 
they  were  passing. 

"Have  you  made  use  of  your  home- 
stead right?"  This  question  of  the 
man's  was  the  first  that  could  have 
been  considered  personal.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  sight  of  a  feminine 
equestrian,  whose  small  pony  picked 
its  way  down  a  rocky  hillside.  At  the 
top  of  the  rise  stood  a  cozy  looking 
claim  shack. 

It  was  a  casual  question,  but  it 
struck  Rebecca's  mental  vision  like  a 
flash  of  red  fire,  out  of  which  came  to 
her  imagination  a  picture  of  a  closed 
house,  darkened  within,  rows  of  with- 
ered hollyhocks  down  the  front  path, 
parsies  gone  to  seed,  apples  rotting  on 
the  ground.  Home?  Homestead 
right? 

"I  never — thought  of  it,"  she  mur- 
mured. "No,"  she  added,  more  posi- 
tively. "I  wouldn't  use  it  if  I  could." 
And  she  felt  the  man  looking  at  her 
with  such  intentness  that  she  was  con- 
strained to  enlarge:  "I  wouldn't  care 
to  be  tied  down  to  a  place — to  a  piece 
of  land." 

The  man  laughed,  a  laugh  of  good- 
natured  skepticism  that  put  Rebecca 
on  the  defensive.  The  argument  which 
ensued  was  cordial,  but  emphatic,  con- 
tinued not  merely  to  pass  the  time,  for 
soon  both  forgot  how  the  hours  were 


going.  The  man,  always  retaining  the 
charm  of  a  crude  and  spontaneous  def- 
erence, was  deeply  interested,  but, 
nevertheless,  unconvinced.  And  when 
Rebecca  finally  declared  that  she 
hoped  never  again  to  be  the  proprietor 
of  so  much  as  a  tea  cup,  his  chuckle 
expressed  a  mingled  protest  and  indul- 
gence which  seemed  at  once  to  deplore 
and  condone  her  fanaticism. 

Never  had  a  stranger  so  successfully 
broken  through  Rebecca's  reserve.  She 
forgot  her  old  self.  In  this  man's  pres- 
ence she  found  a  new  and  tangible 
satisfaction  in  her  becoming  turban, 
with  its  bunch  of  purple-red  roses,  and 
her  fresh  traveling  suit.  She  took 
pleasure  in  the  unwonted  animation 
she  felt,  and  in  the  spontaneity  of  her 
laugh.  And  yet  she  had  never  allowed 
herself  any  such  exhibition  of  spirits 
in  all  the  years  since  she  had  been  a 
silly  girl.  It  was  not  offensive  to  her — 
the  knowledge  that  this  companionship 
had  awakened  such  feelings,  but  of 
course  they  must  be  suppressed.  And 
in  the  days  that  followed,  she  came  to 
look  upon  that  stage  journey  from 
Pyramid  to  Boulder  Heights  as  a  mad, 
wild  ride,  for  which  she  tried  to  atone 
by  renewing  her  unhappy  self-con- 
demnation. True,  she  allowed  the 
man,  James  Radd,  to  continue  his 
friendliness.  She  could  find  nothing 
in  his  deportment  to  criticise;  he  was 
generous  and  sincere.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  living  a  two-faced  existence  in 
the  presence  of  such  manly  virtue,  this 
could  easily  have  been  the  happiest 
period  of  her  life. 

She  did  not  realize  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance of  their  pleasure  in  each 
other's  company,  or  she  might  have 
moved  on  sooner.  But  Boulder  Heights 
and  vicinity  furnished  a  very  good 
field,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  busi- 
ness career  the  work  began  to  appeal 
to  her  for  its  own  sake.  There  were 
day  trips  and  two-day  trips  by  horse- 
back to  little  towns  and  big  ranches; 
and  riding  was  an  exercise  which 
brought  new  health,  new  energy,  to 
Rebecca,  just  as  her  engrossing  devo- 
tion to  business  forced  her  thoughts 
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out  of  the  old  groove.  James  Radd, 
who  was  the  store-keeper  at  Boulder 
Heights,  deemed  it  essential  that  she 
spend  three  days  each  week  at  that 
place  demonstrating  her  goods.  His 
forceful  advertising  had  created  a  de- 
mand for  knitted  collars  and  cold 
cream,  even  among  ranchmen  and  In- 
dians. 

"If  your  goods  don't  just  happen  to 
suit  your  customers,  you  can  trim  your 
customers  down  to  fit  the  goods," 
James  Radd  would  say,  with  that  big, 
soft  chuckle  of  his.  Then  he  would 
look  at  Rebecca  with  a  glint  in  his  blue 
eyes  which  seemed  to  add:  "Just  let 
me  get  hold  of  the  Cherokee  or  the 
cow-puncher  that  thinks  he  don't  need 
a  pearl  half-moon  scarf-pin  and  a  bot- 
tle of  cologne!" 

Those  days  held  recklessly  happy 
moments,  belonging  to  that  high,  emo- 
tional plane  in  which  one  disregards 
the  plunge.  During  one  of  them,  Re- 
becca contracted  for  another  new 
frock  at  the  local  dressmaker's.  When 
it  was  finished,  the  reaction  came.  She 
lay  awake  all  night  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  the  fund  with  which  she 
had  hoped  to  begin  restitution  had 
gone  to  meet  this  frivolous  expense. 
Why  could  she  not  have  thought  of  it 
sooner?  Why  is  it  that  not  until  a 
thing  is  done  past  remedying,  does  one 
realize  the  enormity  of  the  act?  In 
this  state  of  mind  she  should  have 
donned  the  old  black  dress  when  morn- 
ing came,  but  still  she  could  not  That 
brown-checked  brilliantine,  set  off  by 
a  deep  lace  collar  from  her  own  stock, 
made  a  sort  of  freshness  of  her  pallor, 
even  brought  a  faint  color  to  her 
cheeks,  for  never  had  she  seen  herself 
in  a  garb  so  becoming. 

This  little  touch  of  vanity  did  pot 
allay  her  convictions.  Nevertheless, 
she  put  on  her  pretty  hat  and  left  her 
lodgings,  unaware  that  she  was  going 
out  to  meet  that  redoubled  condemna- 
tion which  should  come  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  interfered 
with  the  happiness  of  another  soul. 

Of  course,  James  Radd  was  not  a 
man  to  reveal  in  every-day  contact  his 
inmost  thoughts.  Rebecca  had  felt  his 


regard,  but  she  had  not  foreseen  the 
trend  it  would  take.  Indeed,  she  would 
not  have  understood  it  now  from  what 
he  said.  But  she  could  read  it  in  his 
look. 

As  he  sat  at  his  bookkeeping  desk, 
with  his  strong  legs  entwined  about 
the  supports  of  the  high  stool,  his  gray 
felt  hat  pushed  back  from  his  fore- 
head, he  renewed  for  the  first  time 
their  talk  about  permanent  posses- 
sions. His  voice  pleaded  guilty  from 
the  start,  and  Rebecca,  for  herself,  be- 
ing much  embarrassed,  felt  a  hot  blush 
upon  her  cheeks.  It  was  started  by 
the  quick  throb  of  shyness,  perhaps, 
but  it  flamed  up  into  a  consuming  fire 
as  of  final  judgment,  and  died  out, 
leaving  her  white  and  trembling. 

"Yes,"  she  replied  in  a  choked  voice, 
to  a  pointed  question  of  his,  "it  is  the 
same  with  the — the  affections — there 
can't  be  anything  permanent,  any- 
where— for  me." 

And  even  as  she  said  it  she  realized 
as  never  before  that  there  was  a 
breadth  about  this  man  which  did  not 
belong  to  his  frame  alone ;  a  gentleness 
which  not  only  shone  in  his  blue  eyes 
and  lurked  in  the  corners  of  his  smile, 
but  dwelt  within  his  heart. 

Rebecca  could  have  cried  out  with 
the  pity,  the  regret  of  her  position;  but 
she  controlled  herself,  scarce  able  to 
say  a  word.  He  was  puzzled,  sorrow- 
ful at  her  confusion.  Doubtless  he  had 
considered  it  a  simple  matter — this 
thing  which  needs  not  be  made  defin- 
ite if  two  human  souls  are  properly  at- 
tuned. In  anxious,  embarrassed 
silence,  he  handed  her  a  letter  that  had 
come  for  her  in  the  morning's  mail,  and 
left  her  alone. 

Like  one  in  the  clutch  of  retribution, 
Rebecca  vividly  reviewed  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  she  realized,  with  an  ava- 
lanche of  self-blame,  that  this  thing 
had  been  preparing  for  many  days. 

But,  before  opening  the  letter,  be- 
fore deciding  what  to  do,  she  walked  to 
the  front  of  the  store  and  watched 
James  Radd  as  far  as  she  could  see 
him  down  the  street.  He  moved 
slowly,  his  drooping  shoulders,  all  the 
outlines  of  his  figure  graphically  por- 
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traying  disappointment.  When  he  had 
passed  two  blocks  of  low,  weather- 
blackened  business  buildings  and 
turned  the  corner  at  the  more  preten- 
tious, painted  edifice  that  held  the  city 
bank,  Rebecca  dropped  her  head  upon 
a  show  case  and  stood  there  motionless 
until  her  heart  might  have  tallied  a 
score  of  beats. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind.  The  let- 
ter would  not  have  counted.  Before 
reading  it,  she  had  decided  that  she 
would  pay  the  debt  she  owed  James 
Radd  by  undeceiving  him.  That  was 
the  least  she  could  do — the  most.  To 
know  the  truth  about  her  would  doubt- 
less be  a  sufficient  cure  for  the  affec- 
tions of  an  upright  man.  Then  she 
would  go  back  home,  resume  the  old 
life,  and  suffer  the  consequences  of 
her  rashness. 

Once  her  mind  was  made  up,  Re- 
becca never  wavered;  otherwise,  she 
might  not  have  started  out  as  she  had 
three  months  ago.  Besides,  there  was 
no  time  now  for  reconsideration; 
James  Radd  soon  returned,  medita- 
tively filling  his  pipe  from  a  red  to- 
bacco pouch  as  he  seated  himself  once 
more  at  his  desk. 

A  yearning  expectancy  lighted  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  Rebecca  approach- 
ing him  with  the  open  letter  in  her 
hand;  she  was  so  little  and  her  figure 
seemed  so  appealingly  girlish  in  the 
neatly  belted  new  frock.  But  a  glance 
into  her  face  made  him  sober  again. 

"Mr.  Radd,"  she  said  in  a  small 
voice,  "will  you  read  this? — and  then 
— I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

Wonderingly  and  more  wonderingly, 
James  Radd  perused  the  letter  to  its 
close,  which  was  written  lengthwise 
•a  the  back  page,  and  the  postscript, 
which  stood  on  its  head  above  the  date 
— then  he  gave  Rebecca  a  keen  look, 
followed  by  an  inquiring  smile. 

"You — don't — quite  understand," 
choked  Rebecca ;  and  James  Radd,  see- 
ing that  it  was  so  hard  for  her  to  talk, 
put  in  jocularly: 

"What  it  says  is  plain  enough :  there 
has  been  a  dry  season  back  East;  fur- 
thermore, the  kids  are  all  down  with 
the  measles,  and  your  brother  Henry 


hasn't  been  able  to  pull  enough  out  of 
the  dairy  business  this  year  to  hire 
help  in  the  house,  and — and,"  he 
added,  reluctantly,  "you'll  be  as  wel- 
come as  ever  if  you  come  home.  Ain't 
that  the  gist  of  it?"  He  had  been 
tracing  imaginary  figures  on  the  desk 
with  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  while  he 
spoke.  When  he  looked  up,  the  half- 
banter  in  his  tone  was  lost  in  sullen 
distress.  "Rebec — Miss  Johnson — 
darn  it  all!  I  didn't  mean  to  joke. 
You're  sick,  girl!" 

"No,  I'm  not;  no,  I'm  not  sick,"  she 
motioned  him  away.  "I — I've  done 
wrong — I'm  as  bad  as  a  thief,  Mr. 
Radd;  that's  what  I  am!" 

James  Radd  was  regarding  his  boots 
with  an  incredulous  stare,  while  Re- 
becca struggled  for  further  utterance. 
But  it  was  so  hard  to  go  through  with 
it,  once  it  was  started.  The  man  was 
a  pretty  intelligent  listener,  and  he 
seemed  to  understand  even  more  than 
she  put  into  words. 

Ten  years  nursing  an  invalid  father, 
after  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
married;  two  years  subsequent  to  her 
father's  death,  working  alone  on  the 
little  place  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
will,  would  go  to  her  younger  brother, 
Henry,  when  she  was  through  with  it; 
and  at  intervals  helping  in  her 
brother's  family  on  a  neighboring 
farm;  this  was  the  substance  of  her 
story.  By  hard  work  and  saving  she 
had  succeeded  in  paying  a  hundred 
dollars  of  the  mortgage  that  encum- 
bered this  home  which  she  held  in 
trust.  Then,  in  a  moment  of  queer  and 
desperate  aberration,  she  had  resolved 
to  cut  loose  from  everything.  She  had 
sold  the  cow,  closed  the  house,  taken 
fifty  dollars  she  was  saving  to  apply 
on  the  mortgage,  and  ran  away  to  a 
new  world. 

When  she  had  finished  this  confes- 
sion, James  Radd  looked  at  her  as 
though  he  had  just  heard  some  aston- 
ishingly, unbelievably  good  news. 
Presently  he  broke  into  a  laugh — a 
hearty,  prolonged  laugh  in  which  there 
was  something  electrifying  that  set 
Rebecca's  shuddering  nerves  to  ting- 
ling with  a  new,  strange  message.  But 
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even  then,  her  awakening  was  gradual ; 
slowly,  dazedly  coming  to  herself,  she 
struggled  to  retain  the  old  sensations 
as  they  faded  out  of  her  consciousness. 
And  finally,  she  knew  that  she  cared 
for  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  man 
who  was  saying  to  her : 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  differ- 
ent about  having  things — a  piece  of 
land,  a  tea  cup,  drinking  gourd  or  some 
such  trinkets,  if — if  there  was  some- 


body to  look  out  for  them  and  you  ?" 

Rebecca  had  scarcely  nodded  her  as- 
sent when  the  lingering,  accusatory 
vision  of  her  brother  Henry's  children 
— all  down  with  measles — made  a  last 
appeal.  It  was  transitory  and  ineffec- 
tual, for  James  Radd  was  whispering 
close  to  her  ear:, 

"Little  woman,  little  woman,  I  don't 
care  what  queer  freak  sent  you  to  me 
— now  I've  got  you — got  you  for  good." 


FIRSTLINGS 


BY     HARRY     CO  WELL 


Fair  with  the  first  white  rains  of  Spring, 
Blooms  at  my  feet  the  year's  first  flow'r! 

Who  bided  long  its  blossoming : 
Lo,  now,  mine  hour ! 

Pure  flower,  ever  first  to  blow ! 

I  take  thee  half-blown  from  thy  nest, 
To  place  thee,  snow,  on  fairer  snow: 

My  first-love's  breast. 

Like  snowdrops,  fabulous,  foot-free, 
Around  their  staid,  half-rooted  dams, 

Dance  to  the  Goddess  Liberty 
The  firstling  lambs. 

Word  of  unutterable  things 

I  waited  all  the  Winter  long; 
And  now  o'erhead  the  first  lark  sings 

The  first  Spring-song. 

Thou  song,  by  heaven  and  earth  adored ! 

What  art  thou  other  than  the  token 
Of  pent-up  love  at  length  outpoured. 

Long  silence  broken? 

Flow'rs,  lambs,  that  live  for  living's  sake ! 

What  are  ye  ?    Types  of  lovers'  bliss ! 
What's  Spring?    A  mood  wherein  to  take 

First  love's  first  kiss ! 


A    LEAF    FROM    LIFE'S    PAGES 


BY     MABEL     L,L,OYD    STEWART 


"Life  bears  as  on,  like  the  current  of 
a  mighty  river" 

IT  WAS  the  fall  of  1905,  six  months 
before  those  memorable  April 
days  when  San  Francisco  was 
left  in  ruins  by  the  great  fire. 
In  a  neat  little  home  in  the  Mission  a 
young  mother  was  pondering,  harassed 
by  thoughts  that  she  must  give  up  her 
little  ones,  put  her  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  force  her  way  into  that 
great  throng  of  humanity  that  is  per- 
petually struggling  for  the  almighty 
dollar  to  maintain  existence. 

For  ten  years  Dorothy  Scott  had 
patiently  borne  with  the  man  she  had 
chosen  "for  better,  for  worse."  For 
him  she  had  isolated  herself  from  all 
her  girlhood  companions,  a  recluse  in 
her  home  with  her  children. 

It  was  the  oft-told  story :  the  father 
a  self-made  man,  capable  and  bright, 
after  advancing  well  along  the  ladder 
of  prosperity,  had  met  with  reverses, 
become  discouraged,  and  sought  ob- 
livion in  drink. 

When  Dorothy  realized  the  truth,  it 
was  a  crushing  blow,  but  she  faced  it 
bravely,  and  strove  with  sympathy  and 
kindness  to  rekindle  his  inherent  man- 
hood. 

She  upheld  and  shielded  him  before 
those  who  discovered  his  weakness, 
hoping  that  he  would  eventually  real- 
ize the  folly  of  the  life  he  was  leading 
and  turn  back  before  it  became  too 
late. 

But  now,  after  years  of  drifting  from 
one  place  to  another,  suffering  pov- 
erty and  humiliation,  Dorothy  resolved 
that  she  must  become  the  head  of  the 
little  family,  and  do  for  her  little  ones 
what  the  father  was  shirking. 

On  the  day  Dorothy  reached  this 


conclusion  she  received  a  communica- 
tion from  an  acquaintance  of  her 
mother's,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  an 
extended  trip  abroad.  Mr.  Barstow 
had  just  purchased  a  small  island  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  on  which  he 
planned  to  erect  a  beautiful  home  up- 
on his  return  from  Europe,  and  he  was 
looking  for  a  caretaker  during  his  ab- 
sence. 

He  made  a  proposition  to  Will  Scott 
to  make  use  of  the  old-fashioned  farm 
house,  plant  a  thousand  eucalyptus 
trees,  and  take  general  care  of  the 
island,  keeping  off  all  hunters  and 
poachers,  in  return  for  a  small  monthly 
salary. 

Dorothy  was  delighted.  She  had 
always  longed  for  country  life,  and 
she  thought  that  the  change  of  en- 
vironment and  different  occupation 
would  surely  lead  to  a  change  in  her 
husband.  The  locality  would  cut  off 
opportunities  to  gratify  his  temptation, 
free  him  from  the  undesirable  associa- 
tions he  had  formed,  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  the  prospect  of  getting  a 
good  position  on  the  railroad  after  Mr. 
Barstow's  return.  With  such  prospects 
young  Scott  would  have  every  encour- 
agement to  begin  life  anew. 

On  the  heels  of  the  storing  of  their 
furniture  in  a  warehouse  came  the  day 
for  them  to  take  their  departure.  The 
children,  excited  and  eager  to  be  off, 
and  Dorothy  keen  with  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations concerning  the  new  life 
awaiting  them. 

Two  hours  from  the  time  they  left 
their  little  cottage  they  were  standing 
upon  the  cliffs  of  their  new  island 
home,  breathing  the  fresh  salt  air  from 
the  ocean  breezes. 

Oh,  the  grand  beauty  of  it  all! 

As  long  as  she  lives,  Dorothy  will 
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never  forget  the  feeling  of  sublime 
content,  the  peace  of  mind  that  seemed 
to  efface  all  the  worrying,  harassing 
thoughts  that  had  darkened  her  life  for 
years. 

The  island  being  quite  elevated, 
commanded  a  glorious  view  of  all  the 
surrounding  country.  San  Francisco 
appeared  in  the  distance;  Sausalito,  on 
a  point  of  land,  with  the  railroad  cars 
winding  and  curving  in  and  out  along 
the  bay  shore  to  picturesque  Mill  Val- 
ley, nestling  peacefully  in  the  shadow 
of  old  Mt.  Tamalpais.  The  beautiful, 
glistening  waters  of  the  broad  arm  of 
the  bay,  with  its  ever  ceaseless  ebb 
and  flow,  possessed  resistless  fasci- 
nation. 

And  she  was  to  enjoy  all  this  for 
one  short,  fleeting  year.  Would  she 
ever  be  able  to  give  it  up?  It  was 
home!  A  real  home,  and  she  loved  it 
already. 

These  were  day  dreams,  and  she  felt 
the^e  was  no  time  for  them.  There 
were  duties  requiring  her  attention, 
and  for  several  days  she  was  so  inter- 
ested and  occupied  in  arranging  her 
new  home  that  she  had  no  time  to 
make  the  trip  of  exploration  she  had 
promised  the  children. 

One  day,  Harry,  her  little  boy,  came 
running  excitedly  to  her,  exclaiming 
that  his  papa  was  finding  dead  Indians 
dov/n  on  the  beach,  and  entreating  her 
to  come  and  see  them. 

Full  of  curiosity  as  to  what  the  child 
could  mean,  she  followed  his  eager 
footsteps,  taking  the  trail  leading  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  island.  The  little 
girls  were  standing  awed  and  wonder- 
ing about  their  father,  who  was  care- 
fully scrutinizing  the  bank  just  above 
the  high-tide  mark. 

When  Dorothy  appeared,  Will  pro- 
ceeded to  show  her  the  remnants  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  that  was  barely  dis- 
cernible among  the  shells  littering  the 
bank. 

Scott  very  carefully  attempted  to  un- 
cover the  bones,  but  was  not  able  to 
preserve  the  skeleton  intact.  It  was 
placed  in  a  box  and  laid  away  to 
await  Mr.  Barstow's  return,  as  he 
often  expressed  intense  interest  in 


such  finds  of  an  archaeologies*  tkar- 
acter. 

Upon  making  further  mnestigations 
it  v/as  discovered  that  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  island  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  shells,  showing  that  it  had 
originally  been  an  old  burial  ground 
of  the  Indians;  the  custom  of  some 
tribes  being  to  bury  their  dead  among 

shells. 

*  *  *  * 

The  days  and  the  weeks  passed 
quickly.  Dorothy's  newly  formed 
hopes  of  her  husband's  reform  dimin- 
ished when  she  discovered  that  he  in- 
clined to  spend  much  of  his  time  at  a 
neighboring  inn  on  the  nearby  main- 
land. Every  evening  soon  found  him 
away  from  home.  Dorothy  would  put 
the  little  ones  to  bed,  and  then  sit 
quietly  with  her  sewing  through  the 
long,  lonesome  hours,  always  listening 
expectantly  for  the  familiar,  unsteady 
step  on  the  stair. 

One  night  she  waited  long  past  the 
usual  hour  for  his  return,  and  was 
beginning  to  feel  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  as  the  wind  was  rough  and 
boisterous.  She  strained  her  eyes  at 
the  window  pane  from  which  she  could 
discern  the  lights  of  the  inn  in  the 
distance.  Uncertainty  lent  terror  to 
her  thoughts. 

After  long  hours  of  vigil  she  imag- 
ined she  heard  a  faint  call  above  the 
noise  of  the  wind;  she  hastened  to  the 
door  and  peered  out.  The  light  from 
the  open  doorway,  streaming  down  the 
path,  enabled  her  to  perceive  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man  struggling  towards  her. 

Could  it  be  Will  ?  Hatless,  coatless, 
drenched,  he  staggered  through  the 
door,  exclaiming:  "I  lost  the  boat  and 
had  to  swim." 

He  was  sober,  but  oh,  so  weak  and 
exhausted.  Dorothy  did  not  wait  for 
explanations.  Hurriedly  heating  some 
water  and  warming  his  bed  with  hot 
jugs,  she  helped  him  to  remove  his 
cold,  wave-soaked  clothing  and  tum- 
bled him  into  bed. 

Warmed  with  hot  ginger  tea  and 
wrapped  in  his  blankets,  Will  ex- 
plained the  mishap  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life. 
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Under  the  influence  of  liquor  he  had 
foolishly  mafastened  the  rope  which 
held  his  boat  to  the  wharf  before  step- 
ping into  the  craft.  The  strong  gale 
and  the  kigk.  rolling  waves  proved  so 
overpowering  that  in  an  instant  the 
boat  was  torn  from  him  and  swept  be- 
yond reack. 

Being  aa  excellent  swimmer,  he 
confidently  plunged  into  the  water, 
hoping  that  a  few  strokes  would  enable 
him  to  grasp  the  boat's  rail;  but  he 
underestimated  the  terrific  power  of 
the  wind  and  waves,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  tossing  boat  disappeared  over 
the  crests  of  the  furiously  driving 
waves. 

Completely  sobered,  Will  realized 
that  to  reack  his  island  home  he  must 
swim,  and  swim  for  his  life. 

It  was  a  long,  heart-breaking  strug- 
gle witk  the  waves,  and  when,  gasping 
for  breath,  he  touched  the  shore  he 
was  too  exhausted  to  climb  the  path- 
way to  tke  house.  For  fully  an  hour 
he  lay  ia  the  cold,  rolling  surf,  till 
strengtk  returned  to  struggle  up  the 
pathway. 

Dorotky  listened  to  his  story  in 
silence.  Ske  would  not  reproach  him, 
for  his  experience  was  sufficient  warn- 
ing. The  lesson  was  a  severe  one,  and 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
impressing  on  him  the  folly  of  the  life 
he  was  living. 

The  following  morning  Will  was  up 
at  daybreak  walking  miles  along  the 
shore,  seeking  his  lost  boat.  He  knew 
from  tke  direction  of  the  wind  and 
tide  the  course  it  would  most  likely  fol- 
low, and  fortunately  found  the  yawl 
intact. 

After  tkis  little  escapade  it  was  sev- 
eral weeks  before  he  went  back  to  the 
old  habk  of  spending  his  evenings 
away  from  his  family.  But  desire 
seemed  too  strong  for  him  to  resist, 
and  once  more  Dorothy  was  left  to 
maintaia  her  lonely  vigils.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  was  different;  her  anxiety  for 
her  husband's  personal  safety  was  in- 
tensified a  thousand  fold. 

Nigkt  after  night,  when  she  had 
tucked  tke  little  ones  away  in  their 
beds,  ske  womld  set  the  light  in  tke 


window,  and  throwing  a  wrap  around 
her  shoulders,  would  go  down  to  the 
cliffs  above  the  boat  landing  and  sit 
silently  waiting,  sometimes  for  hours, 
until  he  returned. 

Then  together  they  would  walk  to 
the  house,  he  reproaching  her  for  wait- 
ing up  for  him;  she  with  her  heart 
wrung  with  her  misery. 

The  long  winter  months  passed  un- 
eventfully. When  the  weather  was 
fine,  Dorothy  would  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  with  the  children  out 
of  doors.  She  had  learned  to  handle 
the  oars,  and  sometimes  they  would  go 
for  a  row  on  the  water,  if  the  bay  was 
smooth.  Dorothy  and  the  little  girls 
were  passionately  fond  of  horses,  and 
one  of  their  greatest  pleasures  was  to 
hitch  up  the  mare  and  go  for  a  drive 
over  the  countryside,  or  into  the  little 
town  nestling  in  Mill  Valley. 

These  little  trips  for  household  sup- 
plies and  mail  accomplished  wonders 
in  breaking  the  isolation  of  their  island 
surroundings. 

One  bright  morning  in  February, 
Will  started  off  with  a  pick  and  shovel 
over  his  shoulder,  intent  on  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  his  employer  to 
open  up  an  old  grave  of  some  long- 
forgotten  owner  of  the  island,  remove 
the  remains  and  cremate  them. 

The  body  had  been  interred  for 
many  years,  and  only  a  few  remnants 
remained.  While  Will  was  engaged 
in  digging,  a  stranger  ran  his  boat 
on  the  beach,  and  walked  slowly  and 
unobserved  in  the  direction  of  the 
grave  on  the  hillside.  He  spoke  in 
broken  English,  asking  if  he  could  ob- 
tain employment.  Will  hurriedly 
threw  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth  back 
into  the  open  grave,  thus  hiding  from 
view  portions  of  the  wooden  box  which 
had  been  exposed. 

Mr.  Barstow  had  cautioned  him  not 
to  make  public  this  work,  as  he  did 
not  care  to  be  questioned  by  neighbors 
curiously  inclined.  Will  told  the  man 
he  had  no  work  at  hand,  and  then 
walked  down  the  path  to  the  beach 
with  his  ill-timed  visitor,  and  carefully 
saw  him  embark  and  pull  for  the 
shore.  Then  he  returned  to  the  task  of 
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filling  in  the  grave  and  obliterating  all 
trace  of  his  work.  After  cremating  the 
remains,  he  thought  the  incident  closed 
— but  other  developments  were  await- 
ing. 

That  night,  as  Dorothy  sat  on  the 
cliffs,  as  usual,  awaiting  her  husband's 
return,  she  heard  the  low  splashing  of 
oars,  and  peering  around  the  sheltering 
bushes  she  saw  a  strange  boat  quietly 
creeping  toward  the  shore. 

Two  figures  were  cautiously  pulling 
the  oars  and  closely  examining  the 
shore.  As  the  boat  grounded,  both 
men,  hurriedly  stowing  their  oars, 
jumped  out,  and  quickly  pulled  the 
boat  alongside  a  large  boulder,  com- 
pletely concealing  it. 

The  men  then  slipped  into  a  hiding 
place  in  a  little  cove  below  the  bushes 
where  Dorothy  was  ensconced. 

Nearly  every  word  they  uttered  was 
borne  to  her  ears.  They  were  foreign- 
ers, and  for  a  moment  it  was  hard  for 
her  to  catch  the  drift  of  their  words, 
but  as  the  conversation  continued  she 
learned  that  one  of  the  men  was  their 
visitor  of  the  morning. 

Their  discussion  developed  that  he 
was  under  the  belief  that  the  grave 
Will  had  opened  contained  a  box  of 
buried  treasure,  and  he  and  his  fel- 
low were  determined  to  secure  it  for 
themselves. 

They  planned  to  wait  in  concealment 
until  the  lights  of  the  house  were  put 
out,  showing  the  occupants  had  retired. 
Then  they  proposed  to  ransack  the 
place  until  they  had  discovered  the 
concealed  treasure. 

Dorothy,  white  and  cold,  listened, 
with  fear.  What  should  she  do?  She 
was  alone,  without  protection,  and  she 
realized  that  the  lives  of  herself  and 
children  were  in  danger.  She  was  a 
brave  little  woman,  ordinarily,  but 
now  she  must  think  not  only  of  the 
safety  of  herself  and  little  ones,  but  of 
her  husband,  who  might  return  any 
moment  and  be  brought  into  a  desper- 
ate encounter  with  the  two  strangers. 

Thought  rapidly  followed  thought  in 
her  excited  mind.  Should  she  waken 
and  dress  the  children  and  seek  a  hid- 
ing place  with  them?  No;  she  dared 


not  leave  her  husband  to  an  uncertain 
fate.  She  knew  there  was  an  old  hunt- 
ing gun  of  her  husband's ;  so  cautiously 
making  her  way  up  the  trail,  she  en- 
tered the  house  unseen.  Then  hur- 
riedly doffing  her  skirts,  she  put  on 
a  suit  of  her  husband's,  hat,  coat  and 
trousers. 

She  found  the  gun  and  the  cartridges 
and  after  some  difficulty  succeeded  in 
loading  the  weapon.  Leaving  the  liglit 
still  burning,  and  without  awakening 
the  children,  she  stole  out  into  the 
darkness  with  the  gun  tucked  beneath 
her  right  arm. 

Cautiously  she  crept  back'  to  her 
former  position.  The  men  were  still 
in  the  cove.  Eagerly  she  scanned  the 
wharf,  but  Will  was  not  in  sight. 

Gaining  courage  in  the  thought  of 
her  sleeping  little  ones,  Dorothy 
stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Raising 
the  gun  to  her  shoulder,  she  covered 
the  men  below,  and  imitating  the  voice 
of  a  gruff  man,  she  called  out: 

"Hands  up,  there!  What  are  you 
fellows  doing  here  ?" 

The  astonished  men  looked  up,  and 
seeing  in  the  dim  light  the  barrel  of 
a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  determined- 
looking  man,  their  courage  oozed 
fast,  and  they  declared  they  would  row 
away  at  once. 

"Git!  Hurry!  Faster!"  growled 
Dorothy. 

In  their  fright  and  desperation  they 
stumbled  over  the  rocks  to  the  boat, 
and  quickly  climbing  in,  they  cast  off 
and  their  frantic  rowing  quickly  car- 
ried them  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness. 

Then  Dorothy's  courage  gave  way, 
and  she  sank  trembling  to  the  ground. 

In  a  few  moments  she  recovered  her- 
self and  hurried  to  the  house,  where 
she  quickly  slipped  into  her  own 
clothes.  She  did  not  wish  her  husband 
to  learn  of  her  desperate  adventure. 


During  the  early  spring  months  the 
Barstows  returned  from  abroad,  and 
as  they  did  not  contemplate  building 
until  the  fall,  they  desired  Mr.  Scott 
to  remain  and  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  road  from  the  shore 
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landing  to  Mill  Valley,  some  two  miles 
away. 

One  day,  after  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Barstow,  Will  came  home  and  in- 
formed his  wife  that  the  Barstow  girls 
and  a  young  lady  friend  were  coming 
over  to  spend  the  summer  months  at 
"Chiwalinee,"  the  Indian  isle.  The 
girls  had  requested  Mr.  Scott  to  go  in 
search  of  a  house  boat,  and  have  it 
securely  anchored  on  the  beach,  to  be 
in  readiness  for  their  occupancy. 

Will  knew  of  a  cozy  little  three- 
roomed  ark  that  they  could  rent;  so 
looking  up  the  tide  calendar,  he  found 
that  the  next  big  tide  would  occur  on 
the  evening  of  the  seventeenth,  which 
was  the  following  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  started  to 
get  the  ark,  telling  Dorothy  that  he 
would  probably  not  be  home  until  very 
late  that  night. 

The  day  proved  lonesome  for  Doro- 
thy. Her  niece  had  come  from  San 
Francisco  during  the  morning,  and 
taken  her  youngest  daughter,  a  little 
one  of  five  years,  back  to  the  city  with 
her,  to  stay  for  several  days. 

As  the  night  drew  near,  the  mother 
almost  regretted  she  had  let  her 
"baby"  go;  it  was  the  first  time  in 
Elsa's  short  life  that  she  had  been 
away  from  home.  Little  did  Dorothy 
realize  what  strange  upheavals  were 
to  happen  before  she  would  see  her 
child  again! 

Dorothy  put  the  two  children  into 
their  beds  quite  early,  and  then, 
turning  out  the  light,  she  threw  herself 
upon  a  couch,  dressed  as  she  was,  for 
she  expected  Will  might  return  at  any 
moment. 

She  lay,  hour  after  hour,  until  long 
past  midnight;  at  last  she  fell  into  a 
heavy,  dreamless  slumber. 

Of  a  sudden  she  started  up,  dazed. 
What  was  happening?  She  sprang 
from  ner  couch  to  feel  the  house  was 
shaking,  the  timbers  creaking! 

The  mother  seized  a  blanket,  and 
throwing  it  over  the  two  children, 
rushed  them  from  the  house,  out  into 
the  field.  Then  for  the  first  time  she 
realized  that  an  earthquake  had  come 
and  gone.  A  little  later,  day  was  just 


breaking,  she  ventured  back  into  the 
house  and  quickly  dressed  her  child- 
ren. Aside  from  demolishing  the 
chimney,  the  shock  had  done  no  seri- 
ous damage. 

Dorothy  felt  quite  concerned  about 
the  baby,  but  at  that  time  she  had  no 
conception  of  the  destruction  being 
done  in  San  Francisco  by  the  leaping 
flames  which  sprang  up  in  a  dozen 
places  where  stoves  and  flaming  gas 
jets  had  been  wrecked  by  the  quake. 
Soon  these  scattered  smaller  fires 
united,  and  within  a  few  hours  a  wall 
of  flame  was  rolling  over  the  city. 

Dorothy  was  to  learn  of  this  later. 

After  she  had  quietly  fed  the  stock 
and  milked  the  cow,  she  and  the  child- 
ren made  their  breakfasts  of  fruit  and 
bread  and  milk;  then  hitching  up  the 
horse,  they  drove  into  Mill  Valley. 

There  they  learned  the  stories  of 
San  Francisco's  overpowering  fire. 

Dorothy  was  horror-stricken !  Where 
was  her  child,  little  Elsa?  Her  first 
move  was  to  attempt  to  board  a  train 
in  order  to  reach  the  ferry  to  San 
Francisco,  and  in  that  awful  inferno 
try  to  find  her  babe.  The  exhausted 
trainmen  finally  made  her  understand 
that  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  San 
Francisco;  that  panic-stricken  people 
were  trying  to  escape,  and  that  she 
could  not  possibly  find  her  child  in  the 
confusion. 

Nearly  frantic  with  anxiety,  she 
turned  the  horse  homeward.  Her  hus- 
band had  arrived  during  her  absence; 
together  they  made  every  effort  to 
cross  the  bay  to  the  stricken  city,  but 
all  bars  were  up,  every  boat  available 
was  requisitioned  to  bring  refugees 
from  the  city. 

Night  came,  and  the  distracted 
mother  had  received  no  word  of  her 
loved  one.  All  through  the  long, 
weary  hours,  she  sat  in  the  garden, 
watching  the  flames  leap  higher  and 
spread,  until  the  city  seemed  to  be 
buried  in  them. 

She  felt  as  if  she  must  do  some- 
thing, or  go  insane.  The  wild  idea  en- 
tered her  head  of  taking  the  row  boat 
and  rowing  across  the  bay  to  the  burn- 
ing city;  but  soon  she  realized  how 
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futile  this  was.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  railroad  men  told  the  pite- 
ously  importuning  Dorothy  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  her  being  able  to 
cross  the  bay  during  the  day,  as  the 
restrictions  had  been  partially  lifted. 
Leaving  her  two  little  ones  with  the 
inn-keeper's  wife,  she  started  on  her 
hazardous  journey  alone. 

Once  landed  in  San  Francisco,  she 
tramped  through  the  burning  debris 
filling  the  streets  out  to  the  far  West- 
ern Addition  of  the  city.  Excitement 
and  anxiety  kept  up  her  courage. 

At  last  she  passed  the  zone  of  the 
ruins  and  reached  the  house,  only  to 
find  that  the  little  one  had  been  taken 
to  Berkeley,  on  the  other  bay  shore, 
the  home  of  Dorothy's  aunt. 

Weary  and  foot-sore,  she  once  more 
made  her  way  to  another  ferry,  and, 
crossing  over  to  the  University  town, 
she  at  last  found  her  little  one  and  all 
of  her  relatives  unharmed. 

Days  later,  when  Dorothy  returned 
to  the  island,  she  found  that  the  Bar- 
stows,  having  been  burned  out,  had 
chartered  a  launch,  brought  over  a 
number  of  their  friends,  and  taken 
complete  possession  of  the  little  home. 
The  house  boat  was  brought  into  ser- 
vice, and  Will  and  Dorothy,  with  the 
children,  moved  into  it.  After  a  few 
weeks,  Mr.  Barstow  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  road,  leaving  it 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Will, 
who  proved  an  excellent  road  builder. 

Will's  great  failing  was  known  to 
the  Barstows;  but  for  the  sake  of 
Mrs.  Scott  and  the  children  they  were 
inclined  to  help  him  all  they  could. 
Still,  Mr.  Barstow  had  firmly  informed 
Scott  that  he  could  not  recommend  him 
for  any  position  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany unless  he  dropped  drinking. 

Within  a  week  the  old  farm  house 
on  the  hill  was  being  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  beautiful  new  struc- 
ture planned  by  the  Barstows.  That 


is,  it  was  figuratively  supposed  to  b« 
torn  down,  but  it  was  a  standing  jest 
among  the  workmen  that  a  few  timbers 
in  the  old  milk  room  were  to  remai» 
so  that  it  might  be  termed  a  "remod- 
eled" house.  The  Barstows  had  ii 
mind  the  old  superstition  in  regard  to 
building  a  new  house:  if  a  persom 
builds  after  they  pass  beyond  a  cer- 
tain age  they  will  never  live  in  and  en- 
joy their  new  home. 

Soon  everything  about  the  islaad 
took  on  a  new  and  strange  look  to 
Dorothy.  The  beautiful  rustic  sum- 
mer arbors,  seats  and  polished  rustk 
tables,  scattered  in  the  orchard,  the 
artistic  little  bath  house  down  on  th« 
beach,  where  she  and  the  children 
used  to  wade,  the  pretty  redwood  "rest 
room"  on  the  cliffs  above  the  little 
wharf — were  scenes  of  a  new  trans- 
formation. Her  very  own  cliffs  where 
she  had  spent  so  many  long  evening 
hours,  seemed  part  of  a  new  world. 
And  above  all,  the  big  mansion  that 
now  arose  majestically  in  the  place 
of  the  home-like,  rambling  old  farm- 
house. 

They  were  strange,  all  so  strange. 
And  she  came  to  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  so  hard  for  her  to  leave  when  the 
time  came  to  go. 

The  months  passed  quickly.  Fall 
had  come  again.  At  last  the  road  was 
finished,  and  Will  was  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  they  must  needs  turn  their 
faces  to  the  city  once  more. 

"Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  tbt 

ways  of  Fate, 
As  we  voyage  along  through  Ufa." 

And  as  Dorothy  turned  to  give  one 
last,  long  farewell  look  to  the  only 
home  she  had  loved,  oh,  so  fondly,  she 
sadly  wondered  where  the  fitful,  un- 
certain winds  would  carry  her  frafi 
little  barque  and  the  bairns  she  carried 
in  her  yearning  heart. 
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BY   IRVIKG  HARL.OW    HAKT 


WELL,  I  hope  they  don't 
have  to  send  those 
American  troops  across 
the  border.  It  wouldn't 
be  any  holiday  excursion.  The  water's 
bad,  the  climate's  worse,  and  the 
Greaser's  worst  of  all.  Not  that  there 
would  be  any  particular  danger  to  the 
troops  from  this  last-named  evil." 
The  speaker  paused  long  enough  to 
light  his  pipe.  "A  good  half  dozen 
American  soldiers  could  round  up  an 
ordinary  regiment  of  Mexicans  in  the 
daytime,  but  they'd  have  to  be  awful 
careful  after  dark,  or  some  of  them'd 
get  hurt." 

"You  fellows  can  believe  all  that 
you  want  to,"  put  in  another  of  the 
group  around  the  stove  in  the  railway 
eating  house.  "Jim's  prejudiced.  He 
can't  forget  that  he  left  Mexico  on  the 
jump  with  a  Mexican  sheriff  about 
two  jumps  in  the  rear.  How  was  it, 
Jim,  that  you  came  to  leave  there  so 
sudden  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  know  about 
it,  you  greasy  engine-wiper,  but  for 
tear  that  some  of  these  other  fellows'd 
think  that  I  assassinated  an  official  or 
looted  the  treasury,  I'll  explain  that 
the  engine  I  was  running  on  the  old 
Mexican-Pacific  accidentally  cut  up  a 
peon  who  was  lying,  drunk,  on  the 
track.  According  to  Mexican  law 
and  custom,  after  such  an  occurrence 
the  whole  train  crew  is  arrested  and 
jailed  and  kept  incommunicado  until 
such  time  as  their  friends  and  relatives 
have  filled  the  pockets  of  every  inter- 
ested government  official. 

"Then  if  by  that  time  there  are  still 
any  of  the  prisoners  left  alive,  they 
are  released.  I  saw  the  inside  of  a 
Mexican  prison  once,  but  I  was  on 
the  outside  looking  in,  thank  the  Lord. 


So,  on  the  occasion  of  the  accident,  be- 
ing by  good  luck  within  about  thirty 
miles  of  the  border,  I  just  opened  the 
throttle  and  let  'er  go.  The  conduc- 
tor was  an  American,  too — Gringos, 
they  call  us  down  there — and  when  he 
had  crawled  up  over  the  tender  into 
the  cab  to  find  out  whether  I  was 
really  crazy  or  only  drunk,  he  fully 
agreed  with  my  program.  We  stopped 
when  we  ran  out  of  steam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  bridge.  For  all  I  know  that 
old  train  is  standing  there  yet.  I 
footed  it  over  into  Texas,  and  good- 
bye to  Mexico  for  me." 

"Why  didn't  you  and  yonr  conduc- 
tor friend  take  a  track-wrench  apiece 
and  go  after  those  heavy  politicos  you 
spoke  of?"  asked  the  engine-wiper. 

"We  could  have  done  it  alright,  only 
we  didn't  want  to  stir  up  any  inter- 
national complications.  But,  just  to 
show  you  fellows  that  I'm  not  alto- 
gether romancing,  I'll  just  take  time  to 
tell  you  about  another  little  incident 
that  came  under  my  observation  when 
I  was  running  an  engine  on  a  narrow 
gauge^spur  running  up  to  the  Orizaba 
Smelting  Company's  mines  in  Sonora. 

"They'd  had  a  week's  fiesta  in  the 
village  near  the  mines  in  honor  of  one 
or  more  of  the  numerous  saints  on  the 
Mexican  calendar,  and  all  the  greasers 
had  got  polluted  on  mescal  and  other 
villainous  concoctions.  Now,  the  Ori- 
zaba Smelting  Company  is  supposed 
to  be  a  soulless  corporation  in  many 
senses.  The  superintendent  of  the 
mines,  after  striving  in  vain  to  round 
up^  enough  sober  greasers  to  start  one 
shift  to  work  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job 
and  telegraphed  to  a  labor  agent  in 
Corozal  for  a  new  batch.  The  super- 
intendent was  a  new  man  in  the  mines 
— a  young  fellow  just  from  the  States 
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— but  whatever  he  may  have  lacked  in 
experience,  he  more  than  made  up  in 
pure  grit  and  backbone.  He  was  a 
master  of  men  if  I  ever  saw  one.  Davis 
was  his  name. 

"He  had  nary  an  illusion  regarding 
the  Mexican  character.  He  hadn't 
been  there  a  month  when  there  was  an 
explosion  of  fire-damp  in  one  of  the 
lower  levels,  and  over  a  hundred  men 
were  caught  by  the  cave-in.  He  led 
the  rescue  parties  himself,  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  top  unconscious 
twice,  and  insisted  on  going  back  down 
there  to  haul  those  greasers  out  of 
the  debris  and  send  their  bodies  back 
to  daylight.  The  third  time  he  came 
up  limp  and  gasping,  the  company 
surgeon  simply  refused  to  let  him  go 
down  again.  But  of  the  hundred 
caught  by  the  explosion,  he  had  res- 
cued forty  odd  alive,  sent  up  thirty 
bodies,  and  the  rest,  as  they  discov- 
ered later,  were  out  of  reach  under  the 
cave-in. 

"It  was  shortly  after  he  came  up 
the  last  time  that  he  got  one  of  his 
eye-opening  experiences  of  Mexican 
character.  There  was  a  bunch  of  wo- 
men weeping  and  wailing  around  the 
entrance  to  the  mine.  Honest,  you'd 
have  thought  they  were  really  feeling 
as  bad  as  they  sounded.  The  bodies 
were  all  laid  out  on  boards  in  a  shed 
alongside  the  power-house.  So  far 
there'd  been  no  one  allowed  to  get  near 
them  except  the  American  employees 
and  a  few  Mexicans  engaged  in  the 
rescue  work.  When  the  women  saw 
the  superintendent,  as,  weak  and  faint, 
he  stepped  out  into  the  open  air  from 
his  office,  to  which  he  had  been  car- 
ried when  they  brought  him  up  from 
the  mine,  they  redoubled  their  lamen- 
tations. Evidently  they  knew  their 
man,  for  one  old  hag,  old  in  wicked- 
ness if  not  in  years,  approached  him 
as  he  leaned  against  the  railing  of  the 
gallery,  and  begged  on  behalf  of  the 
women  the  privilege  of  claiming  their 
dead.  He  granted  the  request,  and 
with  a  rush  the  women  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  bodies. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  grizzled  old 
pump  boss,  MacFarland,  came  up  to 


ask:  'Mr.  Davis,  do  ye  know  what 
them  female  limbs  of  Satan  are  do- 
ing?' 

'  'No,  Mac.' 

"  'They're  usin'  yeer  permission  to 
identify  the  dead  to  rifle  their  pock- 
ets.' 

"  'Surely  not  that,  Mac.' 

"I  was  standing  where  I  couldn't 
help  overhearing  this  conversation. 

"  'Come  and  see  for  yourself,'  Mac 
answered.  'We've  let  'em  all  in  that 
wanted,  but  so  far  none  have  got  out.' 

"The  two  men  passed  around  to  the 
side  of  the  power-house.  Out  of  natu- 
ral curiosity,  I  followed. 

"Mac  was  right.  A  search  of  the 
pockets  of  the  dead  men  revealed 
nothing,  while  on  the  persons  of  the 
harpies  who  had  been  shedding  croco- 
dile tears  over  their  dear  departed 
were  found  tokens,  keepsakes,  money 
and  things  of  any  value.  And  these 
were  the  people  for  whom  three  times 
Davis  had  risked  his  life.  And  this 
was  the  thanks  he  got.  I  thought,  as 
I  watched  him,  that  a  sicklier  pallor 
overspread  his  already  pale  face,  and 
that  a  bitter  smile  settled  around  his 
firm  lips.  He  didn't  say  anything. 

"Well,  the  morning  after  he'd  tele- 
graphed to  Corozal  for  his  new  force, 
Davis  came  over  to  where  I  was  boss- 
ing a  couple  of  greasers  who  were  wip- 
ing up  the  engine. 

"  'Jim,'  he  says,  'run  out  No.  999  and 
book  up  to  all  the  empty  ore  cars  you 
can  find.  We're  going  down  to  get  a 
train  load  of  peons  from  Corozal.' 

"  'Alright,  Mr.  Davis,'  I  said. 

"I  got  up  steam,  and,  taking  one  of 
the  engine-wipers  for  fireman  and  the 
other  for  brakeman,  switchman  and 
whatnot,  managed  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  so  to  have  our  train  coupled 
up  and  ready  to  back  down  the  moun- 
rain.  We  had  to  back  down  because 
there  wasn't  a  turn  table  at  either  end 
of  the  line,  and  with  the  steep  grade 
we  had  to  climb  on  the  upward  pull, 
we  had  to  have  the  engine  on  the  head 
end. 

"Mr.  Davis  was  waiting  for  me  with 
half  a  dozen  of  the  company  rurales 
v/ho  had  sobered  up  over  night.  These 
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rurales  were  the  least  trifling  of  the 
native  employees  of  the  company,  and 
were  fairly  faithful  to  their  duties 
when  too  much  was  not  expected  of 
them.  As  a  reward,  they  were  given 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  uniform 
with  a  lot  of  gilt  braid  on  it,  and  of 
carrying  a  carbine  apiece,  which  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to 
use  them  might  have  done  consider- 
able execution. 

"We  found  the  peon  outfit  waiting 
for  us  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
where  the  spur  track  joined  the  main 
line.  They  had  been  dumped  there  by 
a  train  out  of  Corozal  an  hour  or  so 
earlier.  It  was  the  only  time  in  my 
whole  experience  down  there  that  I 
found  a  Mexican  on  time  at  an  ap- 
pointment. That  bunch  of  peons  was 
the  wickedest  looking  outfit  that  I  ever 
set  my  eyes  on.  They  were  in  a  vicious 
temper,  partly  because  they  had  had 
no  breakfast,  and  the  hour's  wait  had 
not  improved  their  tempers.  It  looked 
as  if  there  was  more  than  a  possibility 
of  trouble,  for,  as  I  watched  them  from 
my  cab  window,  I  saw  a  number  of 
bottles  pass  surreptitiously  from  man 
to  man.  Now  the  only  time  when  a 
greaser  has  any  gumption  is  when  he 
has  a  pint  or  so  of  mescal  tucked  be- 
neath his  belt.  Then  he  gets  "may 
ma/o,"  and  thinks  he's  a  whole  lot 
worse  than  he  really  is. 

"The  labor  agent  and  his  dozen  or 
so  henchmen  were  even  wickeder- 
looking  than  the  bunch  whose  services 
they  were  selling,  and  there  was  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction  on  each  of  their 
faces  as  they  saw  the  company's  check 
handed  to  the  agent  and  knew  that 
their  responsibility  was  ended. 

"Davis  stationed  his  rurales  around 
the  lot,  and  came  up  ahead  to  speak 
to  me  before  we  started. 

"  'Jim,'  he  said,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
'this  is  a  bad  bunch  of  greasers,  and 
the  sooner  we  get  them  to  the  mines 
the  better  for  all  hands.  Don't  let 
anything  short-stop  you  on  the  run 
home.  Keep  her  going  full  speed.  I 
don't  want  to  lose  any  of  this  precious 
bunch.' 

"  'Alright,  Mr.  Davis,'  I  said.    Then, 


as  he  started  to  walk  back,  I  called 
out  after  him: 

"  'Mr.  Davis,  have  you  got  a  gun  ?' 

"  'No,  Jim,'  he  called  back.  'I  never 
carry  one.  I've  never  got  into  any 
place  yet  so  tight  that  this  wouldn't 
get  me  out,'  and  he  held  up  a  fist. 
Honest,  it  wasn't  more  than  half  as 
big  as  mine.  Davis  wasn't  a  large 
man. 

"I  watched  him  as  he  strode  back 
along  the  track,  calm  and  confident. 
'Any  man,'  I  said  to  myself,  "who 
thinks  that's  a  bluff— that  fist  talk- 
had  better  take  a  good  long  look  at 
these  steel  blue  eyes  behind  them  be- 
fore he  starts  anything.  All  the  same, 
though,  a  fist's  a  mighty  poor  weapon 
against  the  man  who  stabs  you  in  the 
back.  But — so's  a  gun,  too.  Perhaps 
he's  right,  after  all,  but  I  wish  he  had 
one — and  me,  too. 

"I  watched  him  until  he  reached  the 
mass  of  peons,  and  saw  the  sullen, 
angry  looks  that  followed  him  as  he 
passed,  silent,  through  the  crowd.  A 
moment  later  the  mass  slowly  broke 
into  fragments  and  spread  out  along 
the  train.  Under  Davis'  eyes,  the 
rurales  saw  to  it  that  every  man 
boarded  the  cars ;  then  I  got  the  signal 
to  go  ahead.  Answering  with  two 
short  blasts  of  the  whistle  I  pulled 
the  starting  lever  back.  Slowly,  then 
with  gathering  momentum,  we  forged 
ahead. 

"For  a  ways  the  grade  is  slight,  and 
on  this  we  got  up  a  good  rate  of  speed.. 
By  the  time  we  struck  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  proper,  the  little  'bull- 
gine'  was  doing  its  best.  I  fairly  wore 
my  throat  out  cussing  my  fireman,  and 
had  exhausted  a  somewhat  ample  vo- 
cabulary of  Mexican  cuss  words  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  tunnel. 

"I  suppose  there  was  some  good 
reason  why  they  laid  that  tunnel  out 
on  a  curve,  but  I'd  like  to  know  what 
it  was.  It  wasn't  a  long  one — about 
five  hundred  yards — but  it  was  about 
fourteen  hundred  yards  too  long  that 
day.  Of  course,  on  account  of  the 
curve,  I  had  to  slow  down  on  the  way 
through';  then,  there  was  an  occasional 
fall  of  rock  to  be  reckoned  with.  It 
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wasn't  any  of  the  hostile  forces  of 
nature,  however,  that  made  us  trouble 
that  day.  It  was  that  load  of  human 
devils  we  were  carrying. 

"All  at  onoe,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  the  air  brakes  clamped  down 
on  that  train  like  a  vise,  and  we  were 
stopped  dead  still  in  the  tunnel  dark- 
ness with  about  three  jerks.  Some- 
one had  set  the  emergency  brakes.  I 
shut  off  steam,  automatically  lighted 
my  lantern,  and  climbed  down  to  in- 
vestigate. The  automatic  part  of  my 
action  ceased,  though,  about  the  time 
I  struck  the  ground  and  realized  that 
that  bunck  of  hyenas  was  pouring  off 
the  cars  like  an  avalanche. 

"I  heard  first  a  composite  hiss, 
louder  than  that  of  the  steam  escap- 
ing from  the  engine;  then  a  mutter  of 
Mexican  curses  that  rose  steadily  un- 
til it  became  a  shriek  of  rage ;  then  the 
shriek  began  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
roar  from  that  mob  of  drunken  peons : 
"Los  gringos!  Los  gringos!  Kill  the 
gringo*!' 

"There  were  but  two  gringos  on  that 
train.  I  was  one  of  them;  Davis  was 
the  other;  and  between  us  was  that 
raging  gang  of  shouting  greasers.  I 
confess  I  felt  that  flight  was  the  only 
thing;  but  just  as  I  turned  toward  the 
head  of  the  engine,  a  gang  of  those 
frantic  peons  came  rushing  around  in 
front  of  me.  I  turned  back  to  the 
step,  intending  to  jump  up  into  the 
cab,  and  found  myself  cut  off  by  an- 
other gang  that  had  boarded  the  en- 
gine from  the  other  side.  I  backed  up 
against  the  drive  wheel,  and,  swinging 
the  lantern  up,  brought  it  down  full 
force  on  the  head  of  the  nearest 
greaser.  About  one  second  later,  a 
lump  of  coal  thrown  from  the  tender 
struck  the  side  of  my  head,  and  I 
dropped  beside  the  track. 

"I  was  only  momentarily  stunned. 
The  smashing  of  my  lantern  had  left 
us  in  pitch  darkness,  so  I  thought  it 
best  to  lie  still  and  let  them  think  I 
was  dead.  Snuggling  up  to  that  old 
engine  I  worked  my  feet  in  between 
the  wheels  and  gradually  slid  under 
it.  I  wasn't  afraid  of  any  one  starting 
the  old  beast;  anyway,  I'd  preferred 


death  that  way  to  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  that  bunch  of  jackals. 

"I  had  just  got  myself  fairly  planted 
underneath  the  firebox  when  I  tkought 
I  heard  a  lull  in  the  turmoil.  Cau- 
tiously peering  out  between  the  wheels 
I  saw  something  that  filled  me  with 
surprise,  and,  I  confess,  a  little  shame. 
Coming  toward  me  with  a  lantern  over 
his  arm,  as  calm  as  ever,  was  Davis. 
If  he  was  a  bit  worried  he  didn't 
show  it.  And  the  greasers  were  crowd- 
ing back  to  make  room  for  him  just  as 
if  they  had  to.  Every  step  I  watched 
for  the  knife  thrust  that  I  was  sure 
would  come,  but  he  reacked  the  en- 
gine unharmed. 

"  'Jim,'  he  called,  'Jim,  wkere  are 
you?' 

"  'Here.  Mr.  Davis,'  I  answered, 
and,  crestfallen,  I  crawled  out  from 
my  hiding  place. 

"Davis  looked  at  me  as  I  struggled 
to  my  feet;  he  saw  that  I  was  hurt.  I 
have  always  been  thankful  that  that 
lump  of  coal,  although  it  struck  a 
glancing  blow  had  cut  a  gatk  in  my 
scalp  that  gave  me  an  appearance 
bloody  enough  to  justify  in  part  my 
taking  refuge  under  the  engine  and 
thus  saved  me  Davis'  good  opinion. 

'  'We'll  go  back  to  the  rear  of  the 
train.  You  go  ahead,'  was  all  ke  said. 

"As  we  started,  one  ugly-mugged 
greaser  hesitated  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond too  long  in  getting  out  of  our 
way.  Like  a  flash,  Davis'  fist  skot  out, 
and  Mr.  Peon  went  down  like  a  stuck 
hog.  We  had  no  more  trouble,  but  I 
confess  that  as  I  eyed  the  eril  looks 
from  hundreds  of  eyes  as  we  ran  their 
gauntlet,  I  was  mighty  glad  I  wasn't 
bringing  up  the  rear.  We  got  there, 
though,  at  last,  and  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  six  rurales  standing  guard 
at  the  rear  of  the  train.  They  said 
they  had  let  no  one  past.  Honest,  that 
was  all  that  seemed  to  worry  Davis, 
fear  that  some  of  that  gang  might  get 
away. 

When  we  reached  the  rurales  he 
passed  the  word  on  up  ahead  to  strike 
out  on  foot. 

"  'And  tell  them,'  he  said,  'that  the 
first  man  who  makes  a  break  after 
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AVC  kare  tke  tunnel  gets  a  charge  of 
buckshot  im  his  hide.' 

"This  was  rendered  into  the  ver- 
nacular, aad  the  procession  started. 
There  was  really  less  danger  of  any 
one's  getting  away  than  might  be 
thought,  for  at  the  further  end  of  the 
tunnel  there  was  a  long  cut  with  steep 
sides,  extending  almost  to  the  mining 
camp  itself.  Not  a  man  made  a  break. 
The  outfit  was  reported  without  delay 
at  the  company's  offices,  registered, 
fed,  and  put  to  work.  By  afternoon 
the  mines  were  running  as  usual,  heap- 
ing up  the  customary  dividends  for 
the  Orizaba  Smelting  Company. 

"  'All  yo*'ve  got  to  do  in  handling 
Mexicans  is  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip 
and  never  let  them  think  for  a  moment 
that  you're  afraid  of  them.'  Davis  told 
me  this  the  next  day  while  he  was  rid- 
ing down  wfth  me  in  the  cab  and  talk- 
ing over  the  experiences  of  that 
strenuoms  trip.  'I  might  have  run  that 
bunch  wp  through  the  tunnel  without 


waiting  to  come  up  and  feU  y»«,  but 
I  scented  a  bit  of  trouble,  and  I  didn't 
want  them  to  get  their  taste  of  blood. 
They're  like  wild  animal*  whem  they're 
drunk,  and  sometimes  whem  they  get 
well  started  they're  a  ttttie  hard  to 
manage.' 

"Sounds  awful  easy  aa4  simple, 
doesn't  it?  All  the  same,  I  wouldn't 
have  walked  up  through  that  gang  in 
the  tunnel  alone  for  all  the  money  the 
syndicate  has  made  out  of  the  Orizaba 
mines. 

"But  it  all  goes  to  show,  as  I  said  at 
first,  that  a  handful  of  gringos  are 
more  than  a  match  for  hundreds  of 
times  their  number  of  greasers.  I  hope 
the  troops  don't  have  to  cross  the  bor- 
der, though,  for  the  water  is  fearful  in 
some  places.  Then  what  do  we  want 
the  country  for,  anyway?  Remember 
what  General  Sherman  said " 

The  call-boy  came  just  then.  Jim 
left  for  his  run,  and  what  General 
Sherman  said  doesn't  matter. 


LIFE    IN    DEATH 


BY     P.     ST.    GKORGK     BISSKLL,    JR. 


If  you  pass  from  the  blare  of  the  traveled  way, 
And  quietly  turn  aside,  you  will  find  in  a  nook,  hal£-M«[  away 
By  a  high  brick  wall  that  shows  decay, 
The  loves  of  a  day  that  died. 

Summer's  sun,  and  rain,  and  snow 
Fall  alike  on  the  dead  below, 
Forgotten  they  lie,  as  the  living  go. 

And  the  pulsing  beat  of  the  hurrying  feet 
Of  those  who  toil  on  that  busy  street 
Resounds. — Yet  the  dead  and  the  living  meet. 

For  the  hopes  and  tears  of  those  by-gone  years 
And  the  love  that  vanquished  and  calmed  old  f  cam 
Rises  again,  like  an  old  refrain: — 
Hope  overcometh;  ever  the  same. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  COLONEL 


BY    FLORENCE    L.ANDOR 


ROGEY  O'DELL  had  fallen  on 
evil  times:  He  had  always 
contemplated  a  short  life 
and  a  merry  one,  but  some- 
how the  span  had  outlived  his  expec- 
tation. It  had  been  merry,  indeed,  but 
longer  than  he  imagined  was  coming 
to  him.  Gone  was  the  famous  saloon 
of  old  Chinatown;  likewise  his  ranch 
at  Sausalito;  also  his  big  red  car,  and 
The  Viper,  swiftest  thing  on  the  bay. 
Remained  the  old  folk,  the  Colonel 
and  Little  Dick.  The  former  had  been 
well  provided  for  during  the  term  of 
their  natural  existence :  this  being  one 
of  the  really  fine  points  in  Rogey's 
character,  his  care  of,  and  devotion  to, 
the  old  people.  When  he  was  wealthy, 
beyond  the  aspirations  of  bartenders 
and  poker  players,  when  he  was  sati- 
ated with  the  inflow  of  easy  money, 
he  had  set  aside  a  goodly  portion  for 
Dad  and  Mom.  Now  he  shared  their 
home  with  the  Colonel  and  Little 
Dick,  his  cheerful  canary. 

Rogey  was  actually  short  of  pocket 
money,  and  time  and  again  the  Colonel 
had  been  called  upon  to  play  a  sad 
and  degrading  role,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
dog  who  was  often  sold  and  always 
came  back.  His  canine  sagacity  had 
enabled  Rogey  to  pocket  on  several 
occasions,  seventy-five,  one  hundred, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
for  himself.  As  the  astute  O'Dell  con- 
signed him  to  a  new  master  and  a  dis- 
tant home,  it  was  rumored  that  he 
whispered  in  the  dog's  ear  the  date 
of  his  return,  for  locks,  chains  and 
long  journeys  had  never  yet  been 
found  to  hold  him.  Invariably,  one 
week  from  the  day  of  his  sad  de- 
parture the  Colonel  pulled  the  latch- 
string  on  the  front  door  and  walked 
into  the  kitchen,  and  armfuls  of  hugs 


and  kisses  from  all  at  home.  That 
same  evening  down  the  gay,  illumined 
length  of  Fillmore  street  came  the  ex- 
cellent Rogey,  in  a  state  of  blessed 
illusion,  followed  by  the  proud  and 
stately  Colonel,  whose  attitude  of  fond 
protection  was  a  silent  warning  to  all 
and  sundry  that  he  would  stand  no  in- 
terference with  his  master's  pursuit  of 
the  fleeting  goddess  of  Joy. 

On  one  such  occasion  I  met  him  on 
the  threshold  of  the  home.  He  was 
loaded  down  with  good  things  for  the 
old  people.  In  his  right  hand  was  a 
large,  juicy  ham,  over  his  left  shoulder 
were  three  feet  of  polonies,  scarlet  of 
complexion  and  a  right  rotundity  of 
bearing.  In  his  left  hand  was  a  gunny- 
sack,  profound  and  mysterious,  from 
the  depths  of  which  he  produced  for 
my  enlightenment  a  porterhouse  steak, 
a  bottle  of  olives,  one  bottle  of  Rye, 
and  one  of  Scotch.  Some  French 
bread,  pastries  and  three  quart  car- 
tons of  delicatessen  vegetables.  A 
box  of  Juan  de  Fucas  for  the  old  man 
and  a  packet  of  snuff  for  the  old  lady. 
As  we  parted,  he  stammered :  "Colonel 
come  home,  yer  see;  made  a  hundred 
— little  jollification  to  commemorate 
the  occasion." 

And  now  the  Colonel  had  been 
away  a  month,  and  his  master  was 
stricken  with  terror  and  remorse.  As 
we  discussed  the  possibility  of  his 
wheieabouts,  O'Dell  assured  me  with 
tears  standing  in  the  corners  of  his 
big,  whimsical  green  eyes  that  he  had 
sold  the  Colonel  ior  a  hundred  dollar 
bill  to  a  man  who  lived  in  Berkeley. 
"You  sold  him?"  I  exclaimed,  with 
the  proper  inflection  for  a  spasm  of 
righteous  indignation.  "Well,  I  should 
say,"  Rogey  responded  mournfully, 
"but  this  time  he  don't  come  back." 
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The  days  grew  into  weeks,  and  the 
laggard  weeks  into  a  drowsy  month 
of  waiting  for  the  Colonel.  Every 
friend  and  official  of  the  city's  admin- 
istration, from  a  Supervisor  to  a  new 
policeman,  had  been  bullied,  exhorted 
and  cajoled  into  the  search,  by  the  re- 
morseful Rogey.  All  the  information 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  purchased  the  animal  for  a 
second  time  with  a  hundred  dollar 
bill  had  sold  his  property  in  Berkeley 
and  left  the  same  evening,  with  the 
Colonel  in  a  perforated  iron  fronted 
cage,  for  Seattle,  on  the  fast  steamer 
Governor. 

As  we  were  in  the  know  all  the  time, 
let  us  keep  the  repentant  Rogey  a  little 
longer  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  while 
we  follow  the  strange  adventures  of 
the  St.  Bernard.  He  followed  his  new 
master  willingly,  without  so  much  as  a 
look  from  the  corner  of  his  fine  eyes 
toward  his  astute  trainer.  He  recog- 
nized the  purchaser,  a  tall,  red-faced, 
burly  individual,  whose  particular  odor 
was  a  combination  of  beer,  tobacco 
and  butcher  shop,  easily  analyzed 
and  detected  by  the  sensitive  nostrils 
of  the  Colonel.  For  many  years  a  suc- 
cessful butcher  in  Oakland,  he  had 
sold  his  business  and  his  home  in  Ber- 
keley, invested  in  a  stock  ranch  on  the 
outskirts  of  Seattle.  The  rapidly  ris- 
ing values  of  acreage  near  The  Queen 
of  the  Sound,  a  boyhood's  desire  for  a 
farm  and  live-stock,  and  last,  and  al- 
most all-powerful,  was  the  desire  to 
purchase  the  Colonel  and  detain  him 
forever  and  forever.  He  had  been 
bitten  for  a  hundred  dollar  bill  over 
him  twelve  months  previous,  and  the 
journey  and  the  change  of  home  and 
business  were  small  items  to  him  when 
compared  with  the  desire  to  have  and 
hold  the  cunning  St.  Bernard,  and  get 
even  with  his  utterly  unscrupulous 
owner. 

The  iron-fronted  cage,  the  steamer 
and  the  extra  fondling  of  the  ex- 
butcher  caused  the  dog  to  wonder,  but 
he  accepted  the  inevitable  without 
raising  a  whimper  or  a  single  hair,  but 
was  slightly  surprised  when  his  pur- 
chaser, having  led  and  pushed  him  into 


the  cage  and  fastened  the  heavy  door 
carefully,  did  a  wild  dance  of  tri- 
umph over  the  deck,  and  yelled:  "I 
have  you  safe  this  time,  you  old  rob- 
ber. I  don't  mind  the  two  hundred 
you've  cost  me  to  get  you  here,  so  I 
have  you  safe."  Somewhere  in  the 
back  of  the  Colonel's  head  was  a  flit- 
ting notion  that  he  was  facing  trouble 
of  some  kind,  but  when  the  week  of 
absence  was  up,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  investigate  and  face  it  out. 

It  was  mid-summertime,  and  the 
vast  ocean  was  as  smooth  as  a  pond, 
alternately  reflecting  the  glory  of  sun 
and  moon.  Twice  daily,  the  proud 
owner  of  the  Colonel  walked  the  after- 
deck  with  him,  and  fed  him  liberally 
on  choice  scraps  from  the  first-cabin 
table. 

They  made  Seattle  on  time,  the  cage 
was  swung  ashore  on  the  end  of  a  wire 
rope  and  landed  in  a  heavy  wagon, 
which  hauled  the  dog  and  the  steamer 
trunks  out  to  the  ranch  beyond  the  en- 
virons of  Georgetown  and  The  Race- 
course. 

Mr.  William  Danby,  the  new  owner 
of  the  Colonel,  was  a  very  prudent 
and  cautious  man,  where  a  large  and 
powerful  animal  like  the  St.  Bernard 
was  concerned.  Two  weeks  after  he 
arrived  at  the  ranch,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  might  be  safe  to  let 
the  dog  out  of  his  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable and  unsanitary  pen. 

The  eye  of  the  Colonel  surveyed 
this  cause  of  all  his  misery,  with  a 
savage,  sideways  glance  which  wrin- 
kled the  haws  till  they  looked  like  long 
slits  of  red  flesh.  This  unexpected 
confinement  had  made  him  savage,  a 
smouldering,  pent-up  fire  lay  in  his 
big  heart,  and  only  wanted  the  lifting 
of  that  iron  portal  to  show  itself  in  all 
the  primitive  fury  of  his  canine  soul. 
Some  dull  inkling  of  the  real  state  of 
things  with  his  late  successful  pur- 
chase must  have  awakened  in  the 
rather  beefy  head  of  Mr.  Danby,  for 
his  procedure  on  this  occasion  was  re- 
markable, to  say  the  least.  He  ordered 
a  farm-hand  to  release  the  bolt  at  the 
top  of  the  huge  pen,  which  allowed 
the  iron  door  to  fall  flat  before  its  cap- 
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tive.  He  stationed  himself,  revolver 
in  hand,  some  ten  paces  before  the  pen 
and  awaited  results,  determined  to  end 
the  Colonel  should  he  try  to  decamp. 
When  the  door  went  down  the  dog 
roused  himself  leisurely,  shook  his 
hide  free  from  sawdust  and  dirt, 
rubbed  himself  against  the  edges  of 
the  pen,  and  ambled  forth  into  the 
light  and  the  presence  of  his  new  mas- 
ter. Without  raising  his  great  muzzle, 
he  strolled  straight  toward  him.  Mr. 
Danby,  a  little  nervous,  called  to  him 
in  a  quavering  tone:  "Hello,  Colonel, 
me  old  boy.  How  d'y  feel?  A  little 
cramped,  eh?" 

The  dog  was  a  little  more  than  his 
own  length  away.  He  raised  his 
brown,  pathetic  eyes,  now  red  with 
that  somnolent  fire,  saw  the  revolver, 
and  sprang  at  the  throat  of  the  man  in 
the  same  second.  Mr.  Danby  went 
down  as  though  floored  by  a  Bengal 
tiger;  the  revolver  exploded  harm- 
lessly, the  farm  hand  yelled  and 
danced  panic-stricken,  the  family  ran 
to  the  yard  door,  as  the  savage  St. 
Bernard  cleared  the  gate  at  a  bound, 
and  was  off  down  the  road  at  a  gallop. 
Danby  was  knocked  senseless,  and 
awoke  to  find  himself  surrounded  by 
his  family  and  minus  his  purchase  and 
six  strips  of  ruddy  skin,  three  inches 
on  each  side  of  his  globular  counte- 
nance. "Well,  I'll  be  goldinged!"  was 
the  best  he  could  do  by  way  of  a  big 
swear  in  the  presence  of  his  family, 
who  were  as  thoroughly  scared  as  he 
was  genuinely  hurt. 

That  same  evening,  Mr.  Danby  man- 
aged to  crawl  over  to  the  phone,  and 
very  soon  after,  every  patrolman  on 
the  Seattle  force  had  orders  to  snoot 
or  capture  a  half-mad  St.  Bernard.  But 
a  sense  of  impending  trouble  after 
what  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Danby  caused 
the  dog  to  steer  clear  of  the  city.  On 
reaching  the  turn  on  the  trestles  which 
leads  to  Youngstown  and  West  Seattle, 
the  animal  swung  round  and  went  off 
behind  an  outbound  Fauntelroy  Park 
car.  The  people  aboard  admired  him 
hugely,  and  patted  him  on  the  head 
while  he  waited  at  the  rear  of  the  car, 
thinking  him  the  property  of  some 


lady  or  gentleman  aboard. 

When  the  car  came  to  its  terminus, 
the  dog  ambled  on,  and  several  hours 
later  found  shelter  in  a  farmhouse.  The 
people  took  a  fancy  to  the  splendid 
animal,  fed  him,  groomed  him,  coaxed 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  play  with  the 
children.  They  felt  he  was  a  precious 
find,  indeed.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  he  bade  them  a  sad,  canine 
farewell,  licking  their  hands,  pushing 
his  big  muzzle  into  them,  and  putting 
up  his  right  paw  for  them  to  shake. 
They  knew  he  was  going.  "Come 
back,  old  fellow,  whenever  you  want 
a  home,"  the  farmer  said,  with  pre- 
tended cheerfulness,  while  the  children 
cried  till  the  St.  Bernard  was  out  of 
sight,  going  at  a  steady  trot  toward 
the  cars.  The  hue  and  cry  was  over. 
The  police  thought  their  informer,  Mr. 
Danby,  to  put  it  mildly,  was  St.  Ber- 
nard bugs,  and  gave  up  all  idea  and 
thought  of  the  dog  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  with  no  report  of 
the  animal  in  from  any  quarter. 

Meeting  the  car  again  at  the  termi- 
nus, he  jogged  on  behind  it,  catching 
up  to  it  at  long  stops,  panting  behind 
it  up  the  slopes,  and  charging  madly 
down  hill.  Once  in  the  city,  he  picked 
up  the  trail  to  the  waterfront  with  that 
strange,  dog  instinct  which  seems  like 
magic  to  the  uninitiated.  Half  an  hour 
from  midnight,  the  swift  steamer 
"President"  left  for  San  Francisco  on 
her  southern  trip.  The  captain  was  an 
old  friend  of  O'Dell's,  and  was  amazed 
to  bump  into  the  dog  nosing  round  the 
door  of  his  stateroom.  "Well,  I'm 
blessed!  Here's  the  Colonel  booking 
his  passage  back  to  San  Francisco. 
Why,  you  lovable  old  scoundrel,  how 
much  did  that  green-eyed  rogue  make 
on  you  this  time?  Come  in.  Make 
yourself  at  home.  I  don't  know  any- 
body as  handsome,  as  welcome,  as  will 
say  as  little  and  do  so  much  if  I  should 
need  you.  Come  in.  By  the  looks  of 
you,  you've  had  another  escape  from 
some  poor  sucker  who  thought  he 
could  buy  San  Francisco's  Colonel  for 
a  hundred  dollar  bill."  The  dog  licked 
his  hands,  pushed  his  deep  muzzle  into 
him,  reached  up  his  massive  paw  a 
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dozen  times  to  shake  hands,  then  lay 
down,  tired  and  panting,  on  the  rug 
before  the  captain's  table. 


When  the  Colonel  arrived  home,  he 
pushed  Rogey  down,  kissed  him, 
fondled  him,  gamboled  over  him  on 
the  kitchen  floor  for  one  hour,  like  a 
big,  happy  child  returning  to  the  home 


of  his  heart.  In  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  when  the  mauve  and  saf- 
fron fires  of  the  dawn  lit  the  gray  and 
silent  streets,  O'Dell,  followed  by  the 
stately  Colonel,  emerged  from  the 
saloon  of  one  Tim  McGraw  on  the  Rue 
de  Fillmore,  and  his  load  of  liquid  joy 
was  appreciated  and  guarded  by  the 
canine  individual  whose  return  it  oele- 
brated. 


CALLING 


BY    ROSE    M.     I»*     YAUX-ROYZR 


Can  I  call  you,  soul  of  mine. 
From  the  woodland  of  the  Pine  ? 
Will  you  come  to  claim  your  own? 
Shadow-mate  to  shadow  grown! 

For  I  see  your  face  to-night — 
Feel  you  in  the  pale  moonlight; 
In  the  tender,  voiceless  air, 
In  the  silence — everywhere! 

If  I  turn,  you  fill  my  thought. 
In  my  prayer  your  image's  wrought; 
Like  the  waves  upon  the  beach 
In  their  wash  and  endless  reach; 

With  their  ripple  or  their  moan, 
Calling,  calling  for  their  own! 
Thus  my  soul  is  like  the  sea. 
Calling  home,  eternally! 


HOW    SHE    SAVED    THE  OLD  RANCH 


»Y    KDITII    ELLIOTT 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  6-22-11. 

MISS    Dorothy    Devoe— Dear 
Lady:  If  you  desire  my  as- 
sistance in  securing  a  posi- 
tion you  must  be  in     San 
Francisco  on  or  before  the     15th     of 
July,  as  I  sail  for  Europe  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Yours  for  business, 

J.  J.  DEVOE. 

"Short,  but  sweet!  The  very  idea!  I 
will  starve  before  I  accept  any  of  his 
assistance." 

There  was  an  angry  flush  on  the  face 
of  the  speaker,  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  as  drawn  to 
her  full  height  and  a  look  of  determi- 
nation in  the  lovely  violet  eyes,  she 
confronted  her  mother,  a  sweet-looking 
lady  attired  in  deep  mourning. 

Tears  arose  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  De- 
voe, but  she  hastily  brushed  them 
aside  in  order  that  her  only  and  idol- 
ized daughter,  Dolly,  might  not  ob- 
serve them  and  be  discouraged,  but 
Dolly's  quick  eye,  which  nothing  es- 
caped, perceived  it  and  in  a  second 
she  was  all  contrition.  Placing  her 
arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  she 
said: 

"Don't  worry,  mother,  I  shall  be 
able  to  earn  enough  for  our  support, 
and  what  more  could  we  ask?" 

"John  has  evidently  forgotten  that 
it  was  through  your  father's  aid  and 
material  assistance  that  he  was  able 
to  obtain  a  start  in  San  Francisco. 
This  letter  is  very  different  from  the 
one  he  wrote  three  months  ago  in- 
ducing your  father  to  mortgage  his 
ranch  and  stock  and  invest  the  money 
in  that  mine.  After  the  failure  of  the 
mine  and  your  father's  death,  he  has 
shown  »o  sympathy,  only  one  short 


business  letter  stating  that  we  were 
paupers  if  we  had  no  other  money 
than  that  invested  in  the  mine. 

"Never  mind,  mother  mine.  There 
is  room  for  a  dozen  Johns  like  him 
and  us,  too,  in  this  world,"  said  Dolly 
comfortingly. 

"There!  James  has  the  carriage 
ready  and  I  must  go  to  town  to  finish 
up  the  business  with  the  lawyer.  I 
will  not  be  back  until  late,  so  don't 
worry,"  and  hastily  kissing  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Devoe  left  the  room. 

After  Mrs.  Devoe  had  gone,  Dolly 
sat  thinking. 

"I  do  believe  since  we  received  this 
letter  from  papa's  brother,  which 
plainly  shows  his  hostile  attitude  to- 
ward us,  that  there  may  be  a  fraud  in 
this  mine  business.  I  hope  that  we 
may  have  sufficient  means  to  investi- 
gate after  the  first  settlements  are 
made,  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  left  to  buy  provisions." 

Dolly  sat  with  these  thoughts 
whirling  through  her  brain,  but  could 
come  to  no  conclusion  as  to  what  was 
best  to  do. 

Mrs.  Devoe  waved  a  good-bye  to 
Dolly  as  she  was  driven  from  the 
barnyard.  Little  did  she  dream  of 
the  dangers  to  which  her  beloved 
daughter  would  be  exposed  ere  she 
would  see  her  again. 

Dolly  left  the  room,  and  seeing 
Molly,  the  maid,  in  the  hall,  told  her 
that  she  was  going  for  a  ride  on 
Queen. 

"You  may  look  for  me  back  when 
you  see  me  coming,"  she  said  with  a 
lightness  that  she  was  far  from  feel- 
ing. 

Dolly  did  not  wait  for  assistance, 
but  donning  her  long  blue  riding  skirt 
and  broad  sombrero,  she  hastened  to 
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the  barn,  and  quickly  had  the  intelli- 
gent little  pony  saddled  and  bridled. 

Dolly  was  soon  riding  over  the 
wild  range,  not  paying  any  attention 
to  the  direction  she  took;  any  place, 
anywhere  to  forget  the  doubts,  sus- 
picions and  plans  that  were  besieging 
her  brain.  She  rode  on  and  on,  think- 
ing of  the  dear  place  that  had  been 
hers  since  childhood,  and  the  familiar 
hills  that  she  had  ridden  over  time 
and  again. 

"And  to  think  that  all  I  shall  gain 
will  be  a  little  old  crowded-up  house 
and  a  dirty  office  that  is  filled  with 
cigar  smoke  and  grumblings  because 
I  cannot  do  more.  The  idea  of  some- 
one ordering  me  around!  A  boss  for 
me!"  Here  Dolly's  nose  went  a 
trifle  higher  than  was  customary.  "Or, 
cruel  fate!"  moaned  Dolly.  "Why 
must  I  leave  my  dear  home  and  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living?" 

Throwing  Queen's  bridle  reins  on 
the  ground,  she  sat  down  and  cried  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

"Oh,  Queenie!  You  will  be  sold, 
and  some  dumb  cowboy  will  buy  you 
and  ride  you  day  and  night,  and  spur 
and  beat  you.  Oh,  I'll  never  consent 
to  sell  you.  Never!  Never  Never!" 

Dolly  sat  nearly  an  hour  absorbed 
in  such  gloomy  thoughts,  and  having 
viewed  the  very  darkest  side  of  the 
situation,  found  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
it  might  be.  She  arose  with  a  deter- 
mined look  on  her  face,  and  hastily 
looking  around  for  Queen,  saw  her 
just  around  a  curve  of  the  hill,  and 
was  soon  at  her  pet's  side.  Throwing 
her  arms  around  Queen's  neck  she 
exclaimed: 

"I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  have 
mother  and  a  good  education,  which, 
with  a  little  energy,  I  hope  to  have 
sense  enough  to  use  instead  of  sit- 
ting around  grumbling  because  I  can- 
not have  everything  my  way.  After 
I  have  made  my  fortune  in  the  great 
city,  the  first  thing  that  I  will  do  will 
be  to  buy  the  old  place  where  we  have 
been  since  we  were  little,  and  you  will 
be  waiting,  Queenie." 

Queen  rubbed  her  nose  on  Dolly's 
shoulder  and  told  plainly  by  her 


looks  that  she  would  be  waiting,  and 
Dolly  felt  comforted. 

Dolly  placed  the  rein  over  Queen's 
head  and  glanced  around.  She  saw 
a  little  valley  that  she  had  never  ob- 
served before. 

"Why,  Queen,  where  are  we?"  Go- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  hill  she  looked 
around  and  located  the  direction  of 
her  home,  but  had  lost  sight  of  the  lit- 
tle valley.  "Well,  that's  strange," 
mused  Dolly,  as  she  again  returned 
to  the  place  where  she  had  found 
Queen,  and  again  saw  the  little  val- 
ley. 

It  was  surrounded  by  hills  in  such 
a  way  that  it  could  be  seen  from  only 
one  point  of  view.  The  grass  was 
growing  on  either  side  of  a  slender 
stream  of  water  that  sparkled  and 
glistened  in  the  sunlight. 

"I'm  going  down  and  see  what's 
there." 

With  Dolly,  to  think  was  to  act,  and 
soon  she  was  on  her  way  down.  On 
reaching  the  bottom  she  was  surprised 
to  see  an  opening  in  the  cliff  on  her 
right.  A  half  dozen  fierce  dogs 
bounded  from  the  opening,  followed 
by  a  man  dressed  in  a  suit  of  yellow 
cloth  about  the  color  of  the  cliff. 

A  huge  pair  of  revolvers  were 
strapped  to  his  waist;  he  kept  one 
hand  on  them,  while  with  the  other 
he  carried  a  pair  of  field  glasses.  His 
features  were  regular,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  handsome  man  but  for 
the  villainous  expression  of  his  face. 

The  sight  of  this  man  in  such  a 
covert  place  and  the  fierce  dogs  cow- 
ering at  his  feet  were  enough  to  have 
frightened  an  ordinary  girl.  Dolly  rec- 
ognized the  face  as  the  one  she  had 
seen  pictured  in  a  recent  newspaper. 
Without  doubt,  the  man  was  Blue 
Mack,  the  horse-thief. 

Blue  Mack  had  killed  the  sheriff 
and  deputy  while  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  capture  him  on  the  charge  of 
horse-stealing.  Dolly  readily  guess.ed 
that  she  had  stumbled  upon  one1  of 
those  horse-thief  stations  that  ["ex- 
tended over  the  Western  State/%! jand 
into  Canada.  ','/•• 

The  plan  of  these 
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transfer  tke  stolen  horses  from  one 
station  to  another,  and  so  on  until  they 
reached  Canada,  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  recover  them. 

Dolly's  senses  did  not  desert  her. 
Realizing  tkat  this  outlaw  would  stop 
at  nothing  if  he  imagined  that  she 
recognized  kim,  she  resolved  that  her 
only  salvatio*  would  be  to  "know 
nothing." 

She  nodded  ker  head.  "Afternoon, 
mister!  Seem  some  water  and  'lowed 
I'd  let  the  Hag  kave  some,  if  ye  ain't 
arter  keerim'.** 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  the  man  in 
an  ungracions  tone,  furtively  examin- 
ing her.  "Are  you  acquainted  around 
here?" 

"Nope.  I  lire  further  up  in  the 
mountains.  Powerful  lonesome  up 
thar.  Dom't  see  no  sight  ner  sound  o1 
humans  for  months." 

"Get  any  mewspapers?" 

"Noospapers?"  Dolly's  expres- 
sion of  bewilderment  was  complete. 
"Oh!  I  kerm  ma  tell  about  'em.  My 
ma  uster  HTC  back  East.  Get  lots  o' 
them  noospapers  back  East." 

By  this  time  Queen  had  taken  a 
long  drink  of  spring  water. 

"Well,  reckon  I  got  to  hike  along, 
er  I  wom't  get  to  ther  camp.  We're 
goin'  up  ter  tke  mountains  agin.  So 
long."  Amd  Dolly  rode  leisurely  up 
the  trail. 

The  mam  watched  her  as  long  as  she 
\vas  in  sigkt.  When  she  reached  the 
top  she  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

"Well,  if  tkat  was  not  a  narrow  es- 
cape. Now  I  must  notify  the  new 
sheriff." 

Giving  Q*eem  the  rein,  she  fairly 
flew  over  tke  rolling  land.  Her  blue 
eyes  danced  with  excitement  when 
she  gave  am  imperative  ring  at  the 
sheriff's  door  just  after  dark. 

"Is  this  the  kome  of  Mr.  Macy,  the 
sheriff?"  ske  inquired  of  the  tall 
young  mam  staring  almost  rudely  at 
her  from  tke  door. 

"I  ana  Mr.  Macy,"  he  replied. 

"I  hare  located  Blue  Mack,  the 
outlaw  wk«  killed  your  predecessor." 

"Whatr  exclaimed  the  sheriff  in- 
credml««fl|r.  "Where  ?" 


"Just  above  a  turn  in  Snake  River." 

"It  seems  impossible,"  bogaa  the 
sheriff. 

"Impossible  nothing,"  said  Dolly. 
"He's  there  hidden  in  a  canyoa.  I 
saw  him  myself." 

"Did  he  see  you?" 

Dolly  nodded.    "I  talked  wftk  him." 

"Nonsense!  Had  it  beem  Blue 
Mack  you  would  not  be  kere  to  tell 
the  story.  Tell  me  how  yo«  came  to 
find  this  man  you  saw." 

Dorothy  told  him  of  her  adventures 
of  the  forenoon.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded her  story,  the  sheriff  said:  "I 
want  to  shake  hands  witk  the  pluck- 
iest girl  I  have  ever  seen.  The  more 
I  think  of  your  story,  Miss  Devoe,  the 
more  likely  it  appears.  Im  the  morn- 
ing I  will  take  a  posse  and  investi- 
gate your  find." 

"If  you  wait  until  to-morrow  you 
will  never  capture  him.  He  can 
see  you  when  you  start  dowm  the  trail. 
It  is  so  narrow  that  only  one  horse 
can  pass  at  a  time.  Why,  oae  man 
could  pick  off  your  posse  from  a  hid- 
den place  on  the  opposite  side.  If 
you  mean  business,  yo*  must  take 
him  to-night." 

"If  I  can  get  my  mem  together  to- 
night that  would  be  best.  How  about 
locating  the  place  in  the  dark?  Give 
me  the  locating  points  of  tkis  con- 
cealed little  valley." 

"I  will  guide  you  to  it,"  said  Dolly, 
quietly. 

"But,"  expostulated  Mr.  Macy,  "af- 
ter your  long  ride  of  to-day  y»m  must 
be  too  tired." 

"I  often  ride  much  fartker  for 
pleasure,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  tired." 

"You're  a  wonder.  But  kow  about 
the  dogs.  They'll  give  warning  of 
our  approach." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  tkat.  What 
shall  we  do?" 

"I  have  one  of  this  same  band  of 
horse  rustlers  in  the  jafl.  Tke  dogs 
must  know  him,  as  he  was  caught  near 
the  place  where  you  say  Blue  Mack  is 
located.  I  guess  we  can  use  him  to 
stalk  the  dogs.  I  will  send  my  mother 
in  and  you  will  get  a  little  rest  before 
we  start,  while  I  round  up  tke  posse." 
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Mrs.  Macy  quickly  appeared. 
"Lawrence  has  been  telling  me  some- 
thing of  your  adventure.  You  have 
acted  very  bravely,  but  I  am  sorry 
that  yon  have  found  Blue  Mack.  Your 
escape  was  miraculous,  for  he  is  a 
very  bad  man.  I'm  afraid  that  some- 
one will  be  hurt  in  taking  him.  He  is 
so  desperate  that  I  wish  he  had  left 
the  country  or  died  a  natural  death. 
You  must  lie  on  the  lounge  while  I 
make  you  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  Try 
to  get  a  little  sleep." 

Two  hours  later  the  horses  were 
heard  approaching.  Mr.  Macy  came 
in,  and  Dolly  was  soon  ready. 

"Now,  Lawrence,  do  be  careful;  do 
not  attempt  anything  rash.  You  al- 
ways forget  risks  when  trying  to  ar- 
rest outlaws.  Wait  until  I  get  a  heav- 
ier wrap  for  Miss  Devoe." 

Mrs.  Macy  left  the  room,  return- 
ing with  a  fur  jacket  which  she 
slipped  over  Dolly,  and  they  were  off, 
Dolly  and  Mr.  Macy  leading. 

It  was  a  half  moonlight  night,  and 
objects  were  visible  as  they  rode 
slowly  along,  not  wishing  to  tire  their 
horses  unless  necessary,  Dolly  and 
Lawrence  Macy  in  the  meantime  dis- 
cussing the  best  approach  in  order  to 
capture  the  thief  and  murderer.  It 
was  well  that  Dolly  did  not  see  the 
glance  of  admiration  that  followed  her 
clear  explanation  of  the  exact  location 
of  the  secret  camp.  From  this  dis- 
cussion they  gradually  drifted  to  more 
personal  subjects,  and  Dolly  found 
herself  confiding  plans  and  her  pres- 
ent situation  to  a  very  interested  lis- 
tener as  she  had  never  done  before 
excepting  to  Queen. 

"But  I  ought  not  to  be  troubling  you 
with  my  growling  and  troubles,  es- 
pecially now  when  you  have  such  a 
desperate  situation  of  your  own  to 
attack." 

"Your  welfare  does  interest  me, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence. 
I  have  a  plan  that  I  believe  will  be 
more  desirable  than  applying  to  your 
uncle  for  assistance.  But  there  is 
the  outline  of  Wild  Dog  Cliffs.  We're 
getting  near  our  quarry's  hiding 
place." 


"Yes.  Off  on  the  left  sear  that  clus- 
ter of  yellow  pines  is  the  thin  trail 
that  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
yon." 

The  sheriff  called  a  halt  for  a  pow- 
wow, and  explained  the  location  as 
best  he  could  to  his  men.  Warning 
them  to  be  very  careful  and  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  the  men  left 
their  tethered  horses,  and  after  care- 
fully examining  their  guns,  stole 
slowly  in  line  along  the  trail  dipping 
among  the  trees  into  the  dark  can- 
yons. 

The  sheriff  had  taken  the  lead  fol- 
lowed by  an  old  frontiersman  who  had 
fought  the  Indians  in  early  days. 
Dolly,  who  had  insisted  on  going 
down  in  order  that  the  men  would 
not  be  led  into  the  natural  ambuscade, 
was  with  an  old  man,  Knox,  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  her  father's. 

Two  picked  men,  with  the  sheriff, 
were  to  rush  the  cave,  while  the 
others  stationed  themselves  outside  to 
pick  off  any  rustlers  that  might  be 
with  Blue  Mack  in  the  cave. 

In  the  very  front  of  the  line 
marched  Texas  Trip,  the  member  of 
the  gang  being  used  to  placate  the 
dogs.  Against  the  small  of  his  back 
was  pressed  a  loaded  revolver  in  the 
hand  of  the  sheriff,  who  threatened  to 
blow  him  into  eternity  at  the  first  sign 
of  trickery.  Luckily  for  the  party, 
the  current  of  air  was  blowing  from 
the  cave  up  the  canyon,  and  the 
hounds  did  not  wind  the  approaching 
man-hunters.  From  behind  the  bushes 
the  men  saw  the  forms  of  three  of  the 
hounds  stretched  asleep  in  the  open 
before  the  cave.  The  sheriff  ordered 
Texas  Trip  to  advance  and  placate 
the  hounds,  while  he,  the  while,  kept 
the  outlaw  covered  with  his  gun. 

As  Texas  Trip  advanced,  the 
hounds  jumped  up,  growling  omin- 
ously. In  a  low,  quiet  tone,  the  out- 
law spoke  to  them,  and  recognizing 
him,  they  advanced,  wagging  their 
tails. 

The  sheriff  and  his  two  picked  men, 
with  ready  weapons,  then  started 
quickly  towards  the  cave.  At  sight  of 
them,  the  hair  on  the  hounds'  backs 
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began  to  rise,  and  again  they  growled 
threateningly.  While  Texas  Trip  was 
trying  to  quiet  them,  the  sheriff  and 
his  two  lieutenants  got  within  reach- 
ing distance  of  the  cave.  "Jump  him," 
exclaimed  the  sheriff  sharply.  In  a 
flash  he  and  his  men  were  inside  the 
cave,  and  had  flung  themselves  on  the 
outlaw  rising  hastily  from  his  blan- 
kets. In  the  snap  of  a  whip  it  was 
all  over,  and  Blue  Mack  was  securely 
pinioned  despite  his  struggles  and 
blasphemy.  While  he  was  being 
bound  three  shots  outside  settled  the 
fate  of  the  three  hounds. 

When  Blue  Mack  was  brought  out 
of  the  cave,  his  quick  look  around  fell 
on  Dolly  among  the  surrounding  group 
of  armed  men. 

"You  damned  little  spy!  I'll  teach 
you  a  lesson,"  and  before  his  guards 
could  divine  his  intention  he  had 
snatched  the  pistol  from  his  left 
guard  with  his  handcuffed  hands  and 
fired  straight  at  Dolly. 

The  sheriff  saw  the  action,  and 
jumped  to  knock  the  pistol  from  Blue 
Mack's  hand,  but  he  was  too  late. 
The  bullet  lodged  in  his  left  shoulder, 
and  the  blood  gushed  from  the  wound 
as  he  turned  to  see  if  Dolly  was  in- 
jured. 

Dolly  darted  forward  as  he  fell  in 
a  pool  of  blood.  A  hasty  examina- 
tion showed  Dolly  that  a  vein  was  cut. 
No  one  present  seemed  to  know  what 
to  do,  and  Dolly  assumed  charge  of 
the  case. 

When  the  sheriff  revived,  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  Dolly  applying  a 
cold  bandage  to  his  head. 

"I  am  alright,"  Dolly  answered  to 
the  unspoken  question  in  his  eyes, 
"but  you  have  a  bad  wound  that  must 
be  attended  to  at  once.  You  must 
have  a  doctor  before  you  are  moved. 
Some  one  had  better  ride  on  ahead 
and  get  one."  These  directions  were 
followed,  and  the  injured  man  was 
soon  resting  on  the  more  comfortable 
robber's  bunk. 

About  noon  the  doctor  arrived,  and 
commended  the  efforts  of  Dolly  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood.  The  doctor 
dressed  the  wound,  and  Dolly  re- 


mained to  nurse  the  wounded  man 
until  his  mother  arrived  a  few  hours 
later. 

Nothing  would  have  induced  Mrs. 
Macy  to  ride  down  that  awful  hill  but 
the  thought  of  her  injured  son  at  the 
bottom.  Dolly  was  completely  worn 
out,  but  insisted  on  seeing  her  mother 
before  taking  a  much-needed  rest. 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Devoe  had  been 
detained  in  town,  and  was  spared  the 
worry  that  Dolly's  message  would 
have  caused  her.  Dolly  reached  home 
about  an  hour  before  her  mother  ar- 
rived. Molly  told  Mrs.  Devoe  about 
Dolly's  adventure,  and  Mrs.  Devoe 
did  not  disturb  her  until  evening. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  Dolly 
learned  from  her  mother  that  they 
were  paupers.  There  was  not  enough 
money  left  to  take  them  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  next  morning  Dolly  and  her 
mother  rode  over  to  the  canyon  to  in- 
quire after  Mr.  Macy.  They  found 
him  improving.  His  men  had  discov- 
ered a  way  into  the  canyon  for  a 
light  wagon,  and  they  planned  to  move 
him  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  Devoe  thanked  Mr.  Macy 
warmly  for  the  part  he  had  played  in 
saving  her  daughter,  and  added:  "I 
know  that  girl  will  never  die  a  natu- 
ral death.  She  is  always  in  some  mis- 
chief or  other,  and  never  realizes  her 
danger." 

"You  have  a  daughter  to  be  proud 
of,  Mrs.  Devoe,"  answered  the  sheriff 
warmly.  "I  have  never  seen  a  more 
clear-headed  girl  in  time  of  danger." 

After  offering  their  assistance  if 
needed,  Dolly  and  her  mother  left  for 
their  home.  Imagine  their  surprise 
when,  on  reaching  home,  they  were 
informed  that  a  caller  wished  to  see 
Miss  Devoe.  He  told  her  that  there 
was  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank 
to  her  credit  as  a  reward  for  her  part 
in  capturing  the  criminal. 

Dolly's  old  home  and  a  portion  of 
the  ranch  was  saved.  Mr.  Macy  en- 
tirely recovered  from  his  wound,  and 
is  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Devoe 
ranch,  and — but  that  is  another  part 
of  the  story  that  you  may  guess. 
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In  a  land  where  "the  rivers  run  upside 

down" — 

A  topsy-turvy  way  of  doing — 
An  intelligent  man  should  smile,  not 

frown, 
To  see  the  woman  do  the  wooing. 

MY  SECOND  cousin,  Ed- 
ward, being  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  business,  and  I  on 
a  visit  to  some  of  our  com- 
mon relatives,  he  came  out  on  a  little 
tour  of  inspection. 

"Hoyden  still!  Remember  how  you 
used  to  climb  trees  in  Jim's  clothes, 
and  scamper  on  the  barn  roof  as 
though  it  were  a  dancing  floor,  to  your 
good  mother's  horror?" 

"Teddy,"  as  we  children  called  him, 
though  he  was  as  old  as  our  mother, 
and  presumably  entitled  to  respect, 
stopped  to  chuckle. 

"Remember  how  you  taught  school 
in  the  little  summer  house?  Some- 
thing displeased  you.  You  threw  out 
the  children,  the  books  flew  after,  the 
furniture  followed,  and  you  came  last 
of  all,  ruffling  like  a  mad  turkey-cock. 
I  will  not  let  you  escape  visiting  my 
ranch,  Tommy." 

"The  minister  christened  me  Eliza- 
beth. But,  Cousin  Ted,  I  thought  you 
were  an  old — ahem — a  bachelor." 

"And  so  I  am,  pussy,  and  I've  a 
dear  old  lady  living  with  me.  She  may 
look  half-blind  to  you,  though  she  is 
really  very  wide-awake.  She's  a  reg- 
ular 'possum,  is  old  Aunty  Graves." 

I  inspected  Cousin  Ted  critically, 
and>  in  the  end,  approvingly.  He  hung 
in  my  memory's  picture  gallery  a  thin, 
sallow-faced  man,  sandy  and  scant  of 
hair,  wiry  and  angular  in  build;  his 
redeeming  point,  handsome  hands, 
with  tapering,  aristocratic  fingers,  on 


one  of  them  a  large  seal  ring,  which 
had  always  loomed  disproportionately 
large  in  my  recollection.  I  glanced 
covertly  at  his  hands.  The  ring  was 
still  there,  and  exercised  its  old  fasci- 
nation. For  the  rest,  his  face  was 
round  and  rosy  as  a  winter  apple,  his 
blue  eyes  twinkled  merrily,  and  what 
hair  he  had  left  was  gray.  He  was 
well  set  up  and  energetic  looking.  Gaz- 
ing on  that  picture,  and  then  on  this, 
I  gratefully  allowed  the  later  one  to 
blot  out  the  former.  Of  old,  his  voice 
had  rasped  disagreeably,  but  time  had 
mellowed  it  to  a  deeper  and  more  gen- 
ial tone,  and  he  still  told  stories  in  an 
inimitably  funny  way.  His  speech  was 
slow,  and  had  a  peculiar  rolling  drawl, 
the  more  comical  that  it  appeared  un- 
intentional. 

"If  you  come,  Tommy,"  he  contin- 
ued, "I  think  you  will  find  some  con- 
genial people  at  my  place.  There  are 
two  lovely  girls — sort  of  wards  of 
mine.  Aunty  Graves  is  their  great- 
aunt.  I  think  you  will  like  them." 

And  I  did  like  them.  Jessica  was 
tall  and  bonnie  and  round  and  fair, 
with  blue  eyes  and  dimples  and  little, 
tangling  curls.  Laughter  dwelt  in  her 
eyes  and  lurked  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  Marie  might  have  been  called 
more  regularly  pretty,  with  her  heavy 
black  hair,  straight,  narrow  eyebrows, 
large,  mournful  dark  eyes  and  red 
mouth,  drooping  a  trifle  wistfully  at 
the  corners.  She  was  a  slender  and 
willowy  girl,  of  a  fragility  which  ap- 
pealed both  to  admiration  and  pity — 
meaning  the  pity  which  melts  to  love. 
She  had  a  sweeter  and  more  yielding 
disposition  than  Jessica;  in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve her  disposition  excelled  my  own 
on  these  points. 

Aunty  Graves  proved  to  be  a  de- 
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lightfal,  jolly  old  lady  of  eighty.  In 
my  cousin's  house  she  was  waited  on 
hand  and  foot,  dressed  in  soft  silks, 
and  looked  the  image  of  propriety. 

From  detached  bits  of  information 
I  soon  pieced  out  the  history  of  this 
happy,  strangely-assorted  menage. 
Jessica  and  Marie  were  daughters  of 
a  woman  Ted  had  adored  and  lost. 
This  woman  had  died  still  in  her  beau- 
tiful youth,  before  "the  grace  of  the 
fasftiom  of  her"  had  perished,  and 
though  my  cousin  had  worshiped  at 
other  shrines,  his  first  love's  was  the 
enduring  image.  Not  long  after  her 
death  the  two  little  girls  and  a  baby 
brother  came  under  the  reign  of  a  step- 
mother, a  masterful  woman,  who  in- 
sisted upon  her  husband  leaving  San 
Jose,  where  a  law  practice  yielded 
him  a  comfortable  income,  for  San 
Francisco.  His  impressive  exterior, 
which  had  atoned  for  other  de- 
ficiencies in  the  town,  failed  to  dazzle 
the  city.  Had  the  family  been  de- 
pendent oa  him,  it  would  have  had  in- 
deed a  precarious  livelihood.  But 
rnadame  was  the  real  breadwinner  and 
head  of  the  family — a  buxom,  fine- 
looking  dame,  whom  Nature  had  pro- 
vided with  quite  a  musical  talent  and 
powerful  fingers  and  wrists,  which  she 
exercised  masterfully  upon  the  piano. 
Her  art  had  received  recognition  in 
London  and  New  York,  and  in  San 
Francisco.  She  commanded  lucrative 
concert  engagements  and  was  much 
sought  after  as  a  teacher.  Her  family 
lived  in  luxurious  apartments  and  was 
most  bountifully  provided  for,  and  she 
was  not  ungenerous,  only  she  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  rub  the  fact  of 
this  bounty  into  them.  As  Cousin  Ted 
expressed  it,  it  was  the  case  of  the  cow 
who  gave  the  good  milk  and  then 
kicked  over  the  bucket.  The  girls 
were  girls  of  spirit,  and  one  day  they 
walked  out  from  under  her  roof  and 
sent  a.  telegram  to  "Uncle  Ted,"  as 
they  called  their  unfailing  refuge  in 
times  of  trouble.  The  answer  that 
flashed  back  to  them  was  "Home  with 
me  waiting  for  you,"  and  they  had 
taken  the  next  train  for  the  Southland 
of  oranges  and  palms. 


For  two  years  the  girls  had  been 
with  Cousin  Edward,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  stepmother  was  anxious  for  a 
reconciliation.  In  her  way  she  loved 
these  children  she  had  brought  up. 
And  the  girls,  too,  nourished  secret 
longings,  if  not  for  her,  for  the  city 
and  the  little  world  of  musicians, 
writers  and  artists  who  made  their 
home  a  rendezvous. 

I  had  happened  upon  Cousin  Ted's 
household  at  a  crucial  moment.  The 
father  descended  the  day  after  me, 
and  though  he  protested  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  was  to  see  his  dear 
children,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
he  bore  an  olive  branch.  His  visit 
was  untimely  cut  off  by  an  imperative 
telegram  from  the  madame  to  come 
and  help  settle  new  apartments.  Upon 
this  I  felt  sure  not  of  the  olive  branch 
only,  but  that  the  lady  had  counted 
upon  his  overtures  being  successful, 
and  was  preparing  a  nest  for  the  re- 
creants. 

"She  keeps  that  man  dancing  like  a 
bear  on  a  hot  plate,"  growled  Ted.  I 
was  neither  glad  nor  sorry  to  see  the 
household  so  soon  quit  of  "papa."  He 
was  like  a  big  drum,  empty,  ponderous 
and  sonorous,  with  no  bad  intentions 
and  no  good  ones,  and  so  I  told  my 
cousin,  to  which  he  responded : 

"How  unworthy  of  those  lovely 
children  that  man  is.  He  is  a  great, 
lazy,  self-satisfied  wind-bag  under 
petticoat  government.  If  those  were 
mine,  what  a  proud  man  I  should  be. 
I  would  work  my  fingers  off  to  put 
them  where  they  should  be.  They 
have  brains  as  well  as  beauty — you 
have  found  that  out,  Tommy" 

"They  did  not  get  the  first  from 
their  father,"  said  I,  and  was  ace- 
high  in  my  cousin's  favor.  Above  all 
things,  he  relishes  approval  of  his  an- 
tipathies. Cousin  Ted  and  I  dis- 
cussed our  relatives  in  amiable  style, 
and  not  until  Cousin  Geoffrey  was 
mentioned  did  I  sniff  danger.  It  had 
reached  my  ears  that  the  family  dandy 
was  Cousin  Ted's  bete  noir,  yet  he  had 
been  kind  to  me,  though,  truth  told, 
I  had  no  liking  for  him.  He  was  not 
brilliant,  quite  the  reverse.  His  older 
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brothers  had  died  at  college,  and  his 
father  thought  Geoffrey  would  better 
wag  through  the  world  with  a  little 
learning  than  not  wag  at  all.  He 
dressed  far  too  well,  to  my  taste,  and 
was,  besides,  stingy,  pompous  and 
fearful  of  his  dignity. 

"Yes,  I  met  Cousin  Geoffrey,"  said 
I  gingerly.  "He  took  me  riding  in  an 
auto  one  afternoon,  and  to  the  opera 
and  to  dinner  one  evening." 

"Hm-m,  very  generous." 

"Yes,  so  the  others  said.  They  were 
surprised." 

"I'm  not.    I  see  you." 

"It  wounded  Cousin  Geoffrey's  feel- 
ings that  you  didn't  look  him  up.  He 
said  when  'fawther'  was  alive  and 
rich  you  came  often  to  the  house." 

"So  I  did,  for  Aunt  Mary's  sake. 
Say,  the  old  man  was  out  for  the  coin, 
but  he  wasn't  the — the  curiosity  Geof- 
frey is.  Reminds  me  of  a  story: 

"Geoffrey  took  me  once  to  one  of 
those  men's  singing  societies — I've 
forgotten  the  name — and  after  each — 
er — selection  he  would  say,  'Now,  Ed- 
ward, what  do  you  think  of  that?' 
'Very  fine,'  I  would  reply,  and  then  it 
was  not  bad.  'Oh,  fair,  just  fair,'  he 
would  say.  'Not  like  the  Apollo  Club — 
you  know  the  Apollo  of  Bawston,  Ed- 
ward. Fawther  was  one  of  the  direct- 
ors. Why,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Apollo, 
Mr.  Apollo  thought  so  much  of  the 
club  that  he  presented  it  with  a  bust  of 
himself.'  I  could  hardly  wait  until  we 
got  home  to  pass  that  on  to  'fawther.' 
He  glared  at  Geoffrey,  and  said,  very 
short  and  sharp:  'Geoffrey,  Geoffrey, 
you're  an  ass,'  while  I  rolled  around  on 
the  floor.  I  almost  loved  the  old  man 
for  that  word." 

We  all  laughed,  and  my  cousin  was 
threatened  with  an  apoplectic  fit. 
There  was  always  merriment  at  his 
table.  I  think  the  very  uncertainty  and 
instability  of  that  household  made 
them  all  disposed  to  make  the  most  of 
it  while  it  lasted. 

The  situation  as  I  then  saw  it  was 
by  no  means  simple,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  "papa's"  departure  that  I 
found  I  had  struck  what  the  best  mag- 
azines call  a  psychological  situation. 


On  coming  down  the  first  morning 
after  my  arrival,  I  had  noticed  on  the 
library  table  a  magnificent  bunch  of 
Oriental  poppies. 

"How  superb!"  I  had  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  said  Aunty  Baer.  "Miss 
Charlton  brought  them  over." 

"The  assiduity  of  that  woman," 
Cousin  Ted  had  growled. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  this  little  in- 
cident at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  girls'  ponderous,  handsome  papa 
had  hied  himself  back  to  the  city  that 
I  met  the  lady  in  the  case. 

Gillian,  Ted's  old  partner  in  the 
wagon  factory  back  in  Illinois,  owns 
the  ranch  adjoining.  Neither  house  is 
far  from  the  dividing  line,  and  the 
families  were  continually  running  back 
and  forth.  They  took  me  over  after 
seeing  "papa"  off,  and  Miss  Gillian, 
Jessica,  Marie  and  I  had  a  bout  at  ten- 
nis. Cousin  Ted  lolled  on  the  grass, 
and  cast  toward  the  house  glances  in 
which  apprehension  and  anticipation 
were  curiously  mingled. 

Finally  he  asked  Miss  Gillian  why 
"the  Charlton"  did  not  appear. 

Miss  Gillian  shot  off  like  an  arrow, 
and  presently  reappeared  with  a  hand- 
some woman  of  forty  or  thereabouts, 
of  a  fine,  full  form  and  peculiarly 
beautiful  carriage.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  out  afterward  that  she 
was  a  teacher  of  physical  culture,  for 
her  grace  was  not  of  the  conscious  or- 
der. In  her  decidedly  handsome  face 
were  set  a  pair  of  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful eyes,  black,  large,  glowing,  at 
times  snapping  with  fire. 

"How  are  you,  Lucia?" 

"Well,  Ted."  He  was  about  to  offer 
her  a  seat  next  him,  but  she  dropped 
into  it  without  waiting  for  the  invita- 
tion. 

After  being  introduced  to  Miss  Lucia 
Charlton,  I  returned  to  the  tennis.  At 
the  end  of  the  set,  Ted  removed  him- 
self from  that  lady's  side  and  called 
to  me  to  come  and  sit  with  him  under 
the  tree. 

When  we  reached  home,  the  girls 
invited  me  into  secret  session  in  Jes- 
sica's boudoir  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

"Marie  and  I  have  thought  the  situa- 
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tion  over,"  she  preambled,  "and  have 
concluded  to  take  you  into  our  coun- 
sels. In  short,  Miss  Charlton  wants  to 
marry  our  'Teddy,'  and  we  do  not  de- 
sire it." 

"Ah!"  said  I,  sagely.  "I  didn't  know 
until  I  came  here  that  Cousin  Ted  was 
so  rich.  So  the  lady  is  after  his  broad 
lands?" 

"No,  indeed,"  cried  Marie,  in  a  hor- 
rified tone.  "It's  for  himself  alone. 
She  loves  him  madly."  Jessica 
frowned  at  her,  for  she  had  discovered 
and  feared  my  sympathetic  nature. 

"Then  why — what — who?  You  can- 
not sit  there  and  tell  me  that  he  does 
not  want  that  magnificent  creature?" 

"He  might,"  responded  Jessica, 
coolly  and  deliberately,  "if  she  would 
not  run  after  him  so  fiercely.  In  her 
sight  we  are  two  mercenary  creatures 
who  do  everything  possible  to  sepa- 
rate true  lovers,  and  she  is  one  of  the 
kind  bolts  and  bars  will  not  hold.  We 
take  delight  in  plaguing  her.  It  af- 
fords us  an  occupation! — here  where 
you  can  see  our  regular  ones  are  gone. 
She  is  visiting  the  Gillians  now.  I 
think  Mrs.  Gillian  is  sorry  for  her.  You 
see,  Miss  Charlton's  been  coming  here 
for  years,  and  in  the  beginning,  mind 
you,  the  very  beginning,  I  think  Uncle 
Ted  did  make  some  mild  sort  of  love 
to  her." 

The  boldness  and  ingenuousness  of 
the  girls'  confidences  carried  me  from 
my  feet  for  a  few  moments.  When 
I  was  alone  I  put  the  bits  together  into 
a  coherent  whole,  and  tried  to  regard 
it  in  the  light  of  Ted's  interests.  Just 
now  the  household  was  idyllic.  But 
here  were  two  girls,  young,  beautiful, 
amiable,  and  just  a  trifle  selfish,  as  is 
natural  to  girls  young  and  beautiful.  I 
knew  they  would  go  back  to  San 
Francisco  shortly,  and  yet  they  wished 
to  keep  their  adopted  uncle  all  for 
their  own.  The  daughters  of  an  old 
love  might  come  first  with  an  old 
bachelor,  but  hardly  with  a  married 
man.  Dear  old  Aunty  Graves  might 
slip  away  from  him  any  time  farther 
than  San  Francisco,  and  to  a  place 
from  which  she  would  not  return;  the 
girls  would  inevitably  marry,  and  then 


I  could  picture  him  a  solitary  man,  sit- 
ting alone  and  brooding. 

I  had  also  noticed  that  though  those 
girls'  bright  presence  filled  the  house 
with  light,  and  Aunty  Graves'  be- 
nignancy  warmed,  the  entire  care  of 
the  household  devolved  upon  Ted. 
"They  don't  even  know  where  the  nap- 
kins are,"  he  once  whimsically  com- 
plained to  me. 

The  fat,  comfortable  cook  and  the 
housemaids  all  took  their  orders  from 
Ted.  Everything  ran  like  clockwork. 
He  saw  to  every  little  detail:  that 
each  person's  room  was  provided  with 
washrags  for  the  face  and  other  wash- 
rags  for  the  hands,  with  sponges  and 
hath  towels  and  hand  towels  and  face 
towels,  with  a  variety  of  soaps,  with 
face  powder,  even — that  a  man  should 
think  of  that!  In  his  way,  he  was  a 
paragon.  He  saw  to  it  that  there  were 
fresh  flowers  in  the  house  every  day; 
that  the  white  curtains  always  were 
white;  that  the  windows  were  kept 
open  wide,  and  the  house  sweet  and 
fresh  with  the  odor  of  all  outdoors. 
When  I  was  there,  orange  blossom, 
jasmine  and  honeysuckle  vied  for 
ascendancy.  He  saw  that  the  linen 
was  of  the  finest;  that  the  silver  and 
glass  were  kept  polished;  that  all  this 
was  done  without  fuss  or  friction. 

"The  Castle  of  Indolence"  Cousin 
Ted  had  dubbed  his  house,  and  it  was 
a  misnomer  for  nobody  but  himself. 
When  we  were  unusually  lazy,  we 
would  lie  for  hours  in  the  steamer 
chairs  on  the  varanda,  or  the  ham- 
mocks suspended  from  its  roof,  and 
watch  through  the  clambering  vines 
of  wisteria  and  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette  roses  the  children  of  the  gar- 
dener at  play.  Ted  liked  it  that  his 
gardener  had  half-a-dozen  children — 
he  said  it  gave  him  a  comfortable  pro- 
prietary feeling,  like  the  owner  of  a 
feudal  estate. 

Cousin  Ted  bought  his  beautiful 
ranch  for  a  retreat.  That  it  has  proved 
a  profitable  investment  does  not  keep 
it  from  being  a  paradise.  Back  of  the 
house  he  has  his  little  private  garden 
of  grapes,  apples,  plums,  peaches, 
pears  and  apricots,  English  walnuts, 
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and  most  beautiful  of  all  to  my  eyes, 
dark  green,  slender  leafed  olive  trees. 
The  country  road  that  runs  by  the 
house  is  shaded  by  eucalyptus  and 
pepper.  Nestling  close  to  the  banks 
of  the  little  mountain  stream  which 
flows  through  Ted's  place  in  the  rainy 
season,  are  spreading  sycamore  trees, 
some  of  them  covered  with  clematis, 
which  grows  wild  there  in  profusion. 
It  was  pleasant  to  lie  under  one  of 
these  trees  and  trace  the  pattern  of  the 
golden  sunset  made  through  the  large, 
sparse  leaves.  One  looked  to  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  snow-crowned  purple 
mountains  across  great  golden  fields 
of  poppy  and  wild  mustard — Old 
Baldy,  Grayback  and  San  Jacinto 
piercing  the  cerulean  sky  with  their 
hoary  heads. 

Looking  on  all  this  beauty,  and 
thinking  that  it  stood  for  nothing  to 
Miss  Charlton  beside  my  middle-aged, 
good-natured,  unromantic  cousin,  I 
could  not  but  hope  that  one  day  she 
would  become  mistress  of  it  all. 

A  light  mist  the  next  morning 
veiled  the  country  to  a  filmy  indistinct- 
ness. Looking  down  the  road,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  great  feathery  bunch 
of  flowers  floating  towards  the  house. 
As  they  emerged  from  the  mist,  I  saw 
the  face  of  Miss  Lucia  Charlton  beam- 
ing above  them.  The  appearance  of 
floating  was  given  by  that  extreme 
grace  I  had  remarked  in  her  before. 
Her  matutinal  offering  this  time  was  a 
spreading  bunch  of  pink  and  white 
cosmos. 

Ted  came  up  and  gazed  with  me 
from  the  study  window.  He  turned  a 
quizzical  regard  upon  me,  pursing  his 
lips. 

"Perhaps  you  have  observed  that  I 
am — pursued,"  said  he,  in  his  inde- 
finably comical  way. 

"I  think  you  enjoy  it,"  was  my  re- 
ply. "She  is  a  very  handsome  wo- 
man." 

"There  is  a  suavity  of  contour  there, 
since  you  mention  it,"  he  admitted. 
"I'm  off  for  the  orchard." 

When  Miss  Charlton  arrived,  it  was 
Jessica  who  met  her  at  the  door  with 
sugary  sweetness. 


"The  cosmos  was  so  beautiful  I 
had  to  bring  you  some.  But  where  is 
Ted?" 

"He  went  out  to  superintend  some 
work  in  the  orchard." 

"Indeed!  I  could  have  sworn " 

There  she  stopped  short. 

I  ran  to  the  side  window  and  looked 
across  to  the  Gillian's.  Miss  Charlton's 
window,  surrounded  by  clambering 
Gold  of  Ophir  roses,  commanded  a 
clear  view  through  the  trees  to  our 
library.  Would  a  desperate  lady  in 
love  use  a  field  glass  on  her  beloved's 
house  ?  questioned  I  to  myself. 

Miss  Charlton  glanced  around  to  see 
what  direction  the  recreant  Ted  had 
taken. 

"He  isn't  under  the  sofa,"  said  Jes- 
sica sweetly,  and  lifted  the  cover.  I 
have  noticed  that  Jessica  is  sometimes 
catty — a  quality  I  despise.  Now  I 
fancy  I  run  on  rather  a  broad  gauge, 
and  my  resolution  to  help  that  love- 
lorn creature  was  strengthened. 

Plainly  those  girls  had  her  at  a  cruel 
disadvantage.  It  seemed  hard  that  the 
very  excess  of  her  love  should  be  the 
stumbling  block  to  its  attainment. 

Jessica's  remark  must  have  cut  the 
poor  thing.  For  two  days  she  did  not 
show  herself.  Cousin  Ted  began  to 
get  so  crochety  and  uneasy  that  I  was 
persuaded  that  all  Miss  Charlton  need 
give  him  was  absent  treatment.  I  was 
not  surprised  when  he  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  to  the  Gillians'  after  dinner. 
We  slipped  away  like  thieves  while 
the  girls  were  upstairs.  Ted  and  Miss 
Charlton  sat  at  one  end  of  the  great 
porch;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillian,  who  were 
tremendously  interested  in  each  other 
— she  was  a  bride,  a  second  wife — on 
the  other  side,  and  between  the  two 
couples,  I,  pretending  to  find  all  the 
amusement  possible  in  Marion  Gillian, 
a  kitten,  and  a  piece  of  Chinese  punk 
which  I  twirled  around  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  initials  of  Ted's  and  Lucia's 
names,  while  the  kitten  made  desper- 
ate snatches  at  it,  but  in  reality  watch- 
ing the  two  with  all  the  interest  of  the 
incipient  matchmaker.  Their  rocking 
chairs  hitched  and  edged  and  rocked 
until  finally  they  landed  side  by  side. 
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She  laid  a  kand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair 
and  he  was  jost  taking  the  hand  in 
his,  when  the  cold,  bell-like  voice  of 
Jessica  cut  the  air  with  a  shiver. 

"Oh,  here  you  are.  We  looked 
everywhere  for  you — and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  us  you  two  might  have  come 
over  here.  Fritz  has  come  down  from 
San  Francisco." 

The  spell  was  broken  for  the  even- 
ing. Fritz,  the  girls'  younger  brother, 
proved  a  handsome  youth,  a  year  or 
two  older  than  I.  Marie  had  settled 
herself  beside  Miss  Charlton  on  a 
divan.  I  noticed  that  she  had  thrown 
Cousin  Ted's  light  overcoat  over  her 
white  gown. 

"Oh,  Marie,"  gurgled  Miss  Charlton, 
"are  you  wearing  Ted's  coat?"  and  as 
Marie  owned  the  soft  impeachment, 
the  handsome  Lucia's  head  sank  on 
the  girl's  shoulder.  "I  love  this  coat," 
she  said,  and  fondled  it.  That  woman 
worshipped  the  ground  he  walked  on, 
and  the  socks  he  wore :  at  least,  Auntie 
Graves  had  told  me  that  she  had  sev- 
eral times  asked  the  privilege  of  darn- 
ing them.  Miss  Charlton  even  for- 
gave and  yearned  toward  those  girls, 
because  he  loved  them. 

On  the  way  home  Ted  said  to  me: 
"Did  you  see  her — did  you  see  her 
with  my  coat?  It's  positively — it's 
positively  shameless.  And  did  you 
notice  those  glowing  eyes  of  hers? 
What's  a  man  to  do  when  lamps  like 
that  are  turned  on  him  ?  I  felt  melted 
like  metal  in  a  furnace.  It's — it's  em- 
barrassing. How  can  she  be  so  lost  to 
feminine  modesty?" 

"How  can  she  be  so  lost  to  reason 
as  to  dote  on  you?"  I  queried.  "But 
then,"  answering  my  own  question, 
"our  doctor  says  that  every  one  at 
some  time  or  other  of  his  life  is  mad 
on  some  subject  or  other,  and  I  can 
only  marvel  at  the  form  hers  has 
taken." 

"Indeed!"  miffed.  "I  did  not  know 
I  was  so  frightful." 

"You  are  an  Adonis,"  I  cried.  "Go 
and  look  in  the  glass.  She  is  indeed 
mad." 

When  we  got  into  the  house  I  could 
see  that  Ted's  face  was  very  red  and 


he  forgot  to  kiss  me  food-might. 
Sometimes  he  seems  not  to  like  me. 
He  thought  better  of  me  after  a  night's 
reflection,  and  took  me,  with  Jessica 
and  Marie  to  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena  country  clubs  We  played  at 
Pasadena  all  the  morning,  lunched  at 
the  Green,  took  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Club  in  the  afternoon,  and  came  back 
weary.  Jessica  made  another  conquest 
and  turned  it  into  a  Roman  holiday. 
She  didn't  exactly  bring  him  bound 
to  her  chariot  wheels,  but  sitting  be- 
side her  in  his  auto,  while  we  came 
back  on  the  electric  cars,  which  landed 
us  at  the  back  of  the  orchard. 

We  found  that  Fritz  kad  arranged 
for  a  little  party  to  the  theatre  and 
supper,  with  me  as  the  guest  of  honor. 
I  was  dead  fagged  after  the  links  and 
the  cold  that  had  been  hanging  over 
me  had  taken  a  fresh  grip.  However, 
I  was  prepared  to  go,  when  Cousin 
Ted,  who  had  refused  to  make  one  of 
us,  surprised  me  by  saying:  "Little 
girl,  I'm  afraid  you  don't  feel  well 
enough  to  go.  Would  you  like  me  to 
take  your  place?" 

"He  can't  do  that,"  said  Fritz,  gal- 
lantly— "but  don't  go,  if  you  feel  ill. 
Though  the  play  will  be  like  Hamlet 
with  the  Dane  left  out." 

The  clang  of  the  electric  car  as  it 
sped  through  the  night  had  barely 
ceased  and  I  was  sitting  with  Aunty 
Graves  in  the  big  hall,  gazing  through 
the  French  windows  at  the  sky,  which 
was  hued  more  deeply  azure  than  by 
day.  It  really  seemed  like  day  sub- 
dued, the  moonlight  was  so  brilliant. 
A  mocking  bird  in  the  magnolia  tree 
was  voicing  its  ecstatic  pleasure  in  the 
night. 

"On  such  a  night  as  this  did  Jes- 
sica  " 

I  started  to  quote  to  myseif,  when  I 
was  aroused  by  the  tap-tap  of  high- 
heeled  boots  on  the  gravel  walk.  It 
was  not  "Jessica,"  but  Mrs.  Gillian  and 
Miss  Charlton.  They  appeared  sur- 
prised to  see  me — said  they  had  rua 
over  to  comfort  Aunty  Graves  in  ker 
solitude,  but  the  way  Miss  Charlton 
glanced  around  led  me  to  think  sk« 
missed  some  one. 
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"Where  is  Mr.  Elliott?"  she  asked, 
finally. 

I  explained  the  situation. 

"He  came  while  we  were  at  dinner 
and  said  he  was  not  going." 

I  blushed  for  my  cousin.  I  saw  why 
he  had  been  so  eager  to  go  in  my  place 
— just  to  chagrin  her — he  loved  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase — to  elude  the 
pursuit  he  drew  her  on  by  a  false 
scent. 

He  told  me  the  next  day  that  Aunty 
Graves  had  asked  Miss  Charlton  to 
visit  them  for  a  week,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  Mexico.  Then  he  asked  me 
if  Miss  Charlton  had  not  been  over 
the  night  before,  and  upon  my  an- 
swer, pursed  his  lips  with  satisfied 
vanity,  saying,  "Um-m-m,  I  thought 
she  would." 

Then  I  told  him,  calmly,  what  I 
thought  of  him,  and  ended  with  some- 
thing about  pearls  and  porkers,  and 
had  my  ears  boxed  good  and  hard. 

My  ruffled  feelings  and  the  beauty 
of  the  morning  led  me  to  take  a  stroll. 
I  encountered  Miss  Charlton,  moving 
with  the  victorious  tread  of  a  goddess. 
She  turned  and  walked  with  me  down 
a  lane  shaded  by  pepper  trees. 

"I  love  this  road,"  she  cried,  ecstati- 
cally, and,  turning,  I  saw  that  her  face 
was  all  aglow  with  feeling.  Thought 
I  to  myself :  He  must  have  walked 
here  with  her  some  time.  "Why?"  I 
said  aloud. 

"For  its  name.  Didn't  you  notice 
the  sign  back  there?" 

"No." 

"Llewellyn,"  said  she,  and  stopped 
short,  as  though  I  would  understand. 

"Llewellyn!"  echoed  I,  feebly. 

"His  middle  name.  You  didn't 
know  His  middle  name  was  Llewel- 
lyn?" 

"No,  I  didn't  know  His  name  was. 
Whom  do  you  mean  by  Him?  There, 
I  know — and  I  have  something  serious 
to  say  to  you." 

"Yes?"  and  she  turned  her  bril- 
liant orbs  upon  me.  I  saw  that  she 
loved  me  as  well  as  the  road,  and  for 
the  same  reason — that  I  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  Him. 

"You  need     a    guardian,"    said    I, 


brutally,  and  then  more  ingratiatingly, 
"and  I  think  Nature  cut  me  out  for  the 
place.  My  mother  wants  me  to  study 
music  in  San  Francisco  and  get  some 
of  the  Arizona  accent  rubbed  off  my 
French,  and  she  thinks  I  need  a  guar- 
dian. Now,  do  you  see  how  the  two 
things  dovetail.  If  you  will  come,  I 
will  go  north  day  after  to-morrow. 
Cousin  Ted  will  write  to  mother  that 
you  are  an  eminently  proper  person  to 
be  my  duenna — though  sometimes  I 
think  you  are  quite  improper.  To  cor- 
rect that  is  my  part  of  the  bargain.  And 
if  there  is  one  thing  you  want  more 
than  anything  else,  Cousin  Tommie 
will  get  it  if  you  will  follow  her  direc- 
tions." 

"You  are  not  my  Cousin  Tommie, 
but,  oh,  if  you  ever  could  be!" 

"Oh,  joy;  oh,  rapture!"  said  I.  "I 
see  the  point."  I  saw  I  should  often 
have  to  be  sarcastic. 

I  could  not  have  endured  her  if  she 
had  been  abject  or  shamefaced  in  her 
love,  but  it  walked  erect,  with  shining 
face,  and  glorying  in  itself.  Even  with 
that,  there  were  times  such  as  this 
when  it  went  against  the  grain. 

I  left  Ted's  little  Paradise  with  re- 
gret, and  I  think  he  felt  some  too.  The 
girls  were  going  the  week  after,  and  he 
would  be  lonely. 

"Tommy,"  he  said,  as  he  watched 
me  pack,  "I'm  sorry  to  see  you  go,  but 
you're  doing  a  fairy  godmother  act  in 
carrying  away  the  Charlton.  However, 
I  exchange  one  form  of  misery  for  an- 
other. Now  I  shall  be  assailed  with 
missives  instead  of  gou — " 

Sometimes  Ted  approaches  vulgar- 
ity. I  stopped  that  little  speech  with 
a  well-directed  boot.  "I'll  bombard 
you,"  I  cried,  savagely. 

And  I  did.  I  became  a  Constant 
Letter  Writer.  I  allowed  Miss  Charl- 
ton to  pen  one  politely  friendly  note 
to  him,  which  I  censored,  folded, 
sealed  and  posted. 

In  my  first  letters  I  never  mentioned 
Miss  Charlton.  They  were  full  of  my- 
self, my  lessons  and  my  music  teacher, 
whom  I  described  as  middle-aged,  but 
most  fascinating.  Later  I  indulged  in 
a  little  sentimental  gush  and  repeated 
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some  flattering  things  he  had  said  of 
my  temperament.  I  got  a  solemn  let- 
ter from  Ted  about  school  girls  being, 
carried  away  with  musicians,  but  he 
knew  I  had  too  old  and  sensible  a 
head  on  my  young  shoulders,  etc.  I 
saw  that  my  ground  was  prepared,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  sow  the  seed.  I  told 
him  not  to  fear,  that  my  teacher  had  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  if  I  had 
not,  and  admired  my  duenna  ten  times 
more  than  me.  I  managed  in  all  my 
letters  to  keep  to  the  literal  truth, 
though  my  sins  of  omission  were 
countless.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  my 
teacher  was  married  and  that  his  wife 
and  Miss  Charlton  were  old  friends. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  plot  to 
thicken,  I  had  her  beginning  to  take 
notice.  I  acknowledged  that  that  was 
sinful  of  me.  I  also  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  Cousin  Geoffrey — his  de- 
tested Cousin  Geoffrey — was  paying 
most  devoted  attention  to  Jessica.  I 
did  not  mention  that  Jessica  despised 
him. 

Suddenly  I  ceased  being  a  Constant 
Correspondent.  My  cousin  came  to 
San  Francisco,  ostensibly  to  look  after 
Jessica,  but  before  he  saw  her,  like  a 
whirlwind  or  Young  Lochinvar  out  of 


the  West,  he  married  Miss  Charlton. 
Just  how  it  came  about  I  am  unaware, 
hut  I  knew  there  must  come  a  time 
when  I  would  be  compelled  to  cease 
my  machinations  and  trust  to  Provi- 
dence, which  doeth  all  things  well.  I 
also  found  out  in  the  course  of  this  af- 
fair which  had  terminated  so  much 
sooner  than  I  could  reasonably  have 
expected,  that  I  was  of  too  frank  and 
honest  a  nature  to  indulge  much  in  dip- 
lomacy, so  I  have  sworn  off  forever. 

As  Marie  and  Jessica  became  recon- 
ciled to  step-mamma,  they  were  also 
reconciled  to  their  "Teddy's"  mar- 
riage. They  have  never  discovered 
my  fine  Italian  hand  in  the  matter. 
That  is  the  beauty  of  lying  low.  Even 
Ted  has  barely  an  inkling.  The  girls 
are  both  engaged,  and  in  a  sweet  frame 
of  mind.  Still,  I  would  just  as  soon 
they  would  never  know  of  my  work  as 
a  matrimonial  bureau,  as,  when  he  is 
grown.  I  mean  to  marry  Fritz.  Though 
I  am  sure  he  desires  it,  he  is  not  aware 
of  my  intentions.  I  remember  Miss 
Charlton,  and  am  wise.  Providence 
and  some  good-looking  schemer  might 
not  interfere  in  my  case.  Meanwhile 
the  top  of  the  cream  is  mine  at  Cousin 
Lucia's. 
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THE    INFORMAL    OPENING    OF    PEARL 

HARBOR 
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WHEN  THE  cruiser  Cali- 
fornia, the  flagship  of  the 
Pacific     fleet,     dropped 
her  anchor  in  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  the  morning  of  December  14th 
it  was  demonstrated  to  all  the  world 
that  this  magnificent     naval     station 
was  available  as  a  home  port  for  our 
navy,  and  that  already  its  channel  was 
open  to  our  great  warships. 

It  was  half-past  nine  o'clock  when 
the  big  cruiser  California  left  Hono- 
lulu with  her  flags  and  pennants  flying, 
convoyed  by  many  small  craft.  Upon 
the  bridge  with  Captain  Harlow  of  the 
ship  were  Admiral  Thomas,  Admiral 
Southerland,  Admiral  Cowles,  General 
Macomb,  department  commander,  En- 
gineer Gayler  of  the  naval  station,  and 
Navigating  Officer  Lieut.-Commander 
McDowell.  Below  on  her  decks  was 
a  large  assemblage,  representatives  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  many  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Honolulu,  people  who 
had  been  long  identified  with  Hawaiian 
history.  Among  them  were  the  de- 


posed Queen  Liliuokalani,  and  Presi- 
dent Dole  who  succeeded  her.  There 
also  was  a  representative  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  and  a  representative  of 
the  youthful  Emperor  of  China,  that 
was,  and  oddly  enough,  not  far  away, 
stood  Sun  Jo,  son  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
leader  of  the  present  rebellion  against 
the  Manchus,  who,  as  it  happens,  was 
born  in  Honolulu. 

When  the  ship  turned  in  from  the 
sea  and  steamed  toward  the  channel, 
the  entire  assemblage  of  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  crowded  close  to 
the  rails.  Across  the  channel  entrance 
a  ribbon  had  been  stretched  from  a 
scow  to  one  of  the  dredges — a  yellow 
ribbon,  that  being  the  Hawaiian  color, 
and  also  that  of  the  California  poppy. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  huge  war  ves- 
sel approached,  and  then,  just  a  few 
minutes  after  eleven  o'clock,  her  cleav- 
ing bow  struck  the  fragile  barrier, 
broke  it,  and  the  superb  cruiser  swept 
on  without  diminishing  her  speed. 

As  she  proceeded  up  the  harbor,  the 


The  cruiser  California  "dressed"  and  aivaiting  the  signal  to  formally  open 

Pearl  Harbor,  H.  I. 


The  cruiser  California,  formally  entering  Pearl  Harbor  during  the  official 

ceremonies. 


ready  marines,  encamped  on  the  shore, 
were  drawn  up  in  battalion  front,  and 
presented  arms,  and  a  salute  of  thir- 
teen guns  was  given  for  the  Admiral. 
The  flagship  returned  the  salute,  gun 
for  gun.  All  the  dredges  and  scows, 
bravely  decorated  with  bunting,  added 
with  their  whistles  and  bombs  to  the 
general  rejoicing,  while  crowds  of 
school  children  of  all  nationalities, 
standing  knee-deep  in  water,  on  a  near- 
by coral  reef,  cheered  lustily  and 
waved  small  American  flags. 

An  official  inspection  of  the  great 
drydock  followed,  and  then  all  the 
guests  were  invited  on  shore  to  par- 
take of  the  Hawaiian  luau,  or  native 
feast.  This  consisted  of  poi,  chicken 
cocked  with  cocoanuts,  opihis,  pig  in 
ti  leaves,  and  other  dainties.  Toasts 
and  speeches  were  then  in  order — 
and  there  were  many — and  at  their 
close  the  guests  departed  for  Honolulu 
by  special  train. 

It  is  over  ten  years  since  the  work 


was  begun  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  it  will 
be  many  more  years  before  it  can  be 
finished.  But  when  it  is  completed, 
it  will  be  (so  those  in  authority  de- 
clare) the  greatest  naval  station  in  the 
world.  As  a  strategic  point,  it  has  no 
equal,  lying  as  it  does  in  the  mid- 
Pacific,  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  And  because  of  its  great  isola- 
tion it  has  the  advantage  over  Toulon 
or  Malta,  or  even  the  "Rock" — as  an 
Englishman  calls  his  Gibraltar. 

As  some  one  wisely  expresses  it, 
"Hawaii  has  no  back  door,  no  side  en- 
trance, no  front  yard."  The  splendid 
isolation  of  these  islands  makes  them, 
from  the  scientific  military  and  naval 
points  of  view,  the  ideal  stronghold 
upon  the  seas.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  appreciates  this  wonder- 
ful strategical  advantage,  and  is  vigor- 
ously prosecuting  the  work  of  con- 
structing a  fortification  from  which 
the  flag,  unfurled  in  1898,  may  never 
be  driven  by  foreign  foe. 
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The  Whitefriars  prize  brigade  of 
London. 


UGLY  LIFE?    Well,  it's  not  so 
bad  as  you  think.     You  get 
used  to  the  stench  of  smoke. 
You  soon  have  the  trick    of 
hanging  together  with  the  other  boys. 
You  learn  to  keep  your  mouth  glued 
shut,  and  then  there's  always  a  bit  of 
breathin'  close  to  the  ground  near  the 
wall." 

This  is  the  reply  of  an  American  fire- 
fighter to  a  friend  who  expressed  his 
horror  at  the  dangers  incurred.  It  was 
the  answer  of  a  brave  man  who  real- 
ized all  the  dangers  of  his  calling,  but 
was  willing  to  take  the  risk. 

"Think?"  said  a  fireman.  "Why,  I 
don't  think.  There  ain't  any  time  to 
think.  No,  I  don't  think  of  danger. 
If  it's  anything,  it  is  that — up  there — I 
am  boss.  The  rest  are  not  in  it." 
In  the  United  States  the  fighting  of 


fire  has  been  developed  to  its  highest 
degree  of  efficiency.  It  has  probably 
been  a  case  of  necessity  mothering  the 
inventions;  it  may  be  only  the  natural 
bent  of  the  American  mind  to  develop 
the  new  and  practical.  The  buildings 
erected  here,  up  to  within  a  decade  or 
two.  were  built  of  inflammable  mater- 
ial, in  which  a  conflagration  was  easily 
started.  At  an  international  exhibition 
held  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  an 
American  company  ran  to  a  supposed 
burning  building,  laid  350  feet  of  hose, 
threw  a  stream  of  water  to  the  fourth 
story,  climbed  to  the  seventh  story  with 
scaling  ladders,  "rescued"  three  per- 
sons, took  down  ladders,  life  lines,  etc., 
shut  off  the  water  and  saluted  the  jury 
in  less  than  four  minutes.  The  next 
best  time  was  the  Milan  (Italy)  team 
which  did  the  work  in  a  little  over  ten 
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minutes.  The  Constantinople  company, 
whose  entire  equipment  consisted  of  a 
small  pump  of  poles  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men,  and  which 
threw  a  quarter  inch  stream  of  water, 
won  the  booby  prize.  Their  equipment 
was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  New 
York  sixty  years  previous.  In  most 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  even  in  the 
Spanish  New  World,  less  timber  was 
used  in  construction,  and  a  chance  fire 
is  less  likely  to  become  a  conflagration. 
One  might  live  in  a  large  European 
city  for  months  and  not  see  a  fire  bri- 
gade at  work.  Careful  building  has  its 
reward  in  the  rareness  of  the  scars  of 
fire.  How  much  we  in  America  owe  to 
the  firemen  one  can  readily  understand 
by  reflecting  for  a  moment  upon  what 
dangers  in  loss  of  property  and  life 
we  would  be  exposed  to  were  fire  de- 
partments to.  be  abolished  entirely. 

The  idea  of  a  body  of  men  trained 
and  disciplined  to  fight  fire  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  one,  and  found  no 
place  in  the  governments  of  antiquity, 
with  one  single  exception.  In  Rome, 
where  the  first  police  department  was 
organized,  the  pclicemen  were 
equipped  with  buckets  of  rope  made 
v/aterproof  with  tar.  It  was  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  put  out  fires.  As  this  was 
considered  a  menial  form  of  service, 
the  populace  called  them  in  derision 
"squirts"  and  "bucket-boys."  These 
men,  whose  proper  name  was  vigiles, 
or  watchmen,  did  not  appreciate  this 
nickname  in  the  least. 

The  American  colonists  early  began 
to  provide  some  means  for  fighting  fire. 
Each  resident  in  old  Boston  was  re- 
quired to  keep  a  leathern  bucket,  filled 
with  water,  hung  or  setting  on  his  gate- 
post. If  a  fire  broke  out,  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  ran  out,  and  a  num- 
ber of  buckets  of  water  would  thus  be 
near  at  hand  ready  for  such  an  emer- 
gency. The  duty  of  keeping  these 
buckets  full  was  strictly  enforced,  and 
they  no  doubt  aided  in  preventing 
some  serious  conflagrations.  One  will 
occasionally  find  these  buckets  pre- 
served in  families  or  museums,  and 
they  are  interesting  souvenirs  of  the 
olden  days  in  the  Hub. 


It  is  very  interesting  for  a  traveler 
to  observe  the  fire  departments  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  fire  brigades  and  their  equipment 
are  so  crude  as  to  be  really  amusing. 
Many  even  laugh  at  the  brass-helmeted 
crews  of  the  London  fire-trucks,  with 
their  hoarse  shouts  when  at  work.  In 
a  Spanish  town  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand people  the  writer  saw  a  primitive 
fire  department  at  work.  A  fire  had 
broken  out,  and  a  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany responded  to  a  call.  The  only 
equipment  they  had  were  the  heavy 
iars  such  as  are  used  by  the  water-car- 
riers, with  which  water  is  brought 
from  a  nearby  fountain.  As  the  fire 
was  on  the  second  floor,  a  ladder  had 
been  set  up,  and  these  jars,  filled  with 
water,  were  handed  from  one  man  to 
another,  who  were  stationed  on  the  lad- 
der, until  they  reached  the  top.  There 
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a  fireman  received  them  and  poured 
the  contents  on  the  flames.  Luckily, 
the  building  was  one  of  those  substan- 
tial structures  about  which  there  was 
little  wood,  and  the  fire  did  not  do 
much  damage.  It  was  really  laughable 
to  see  the  little  Spaniards  hustle 
around,  each  one  gesticulating  excit- 
edly and  giving  orders  to  the  other. 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  an 
exciting  thing  as  a  fire  would  startle 
the  Mexicans  out  of  their  habitual  in- 
dolence, but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
alarm  of  a  fire  at  Matamoros,  Coa- 
huila,  Mexico,  is  given  by  the  dis- 
charge of  numerous  pistols  and  guns. 
After  a  long  interval,  succeeding  the 
alarm,  during  which  the  people  watch 
the  fire  with  interest,  chattering  among 
themselves  meanwhile,  there  appears, 
placidly  trundling  along  the  road,  the 
Matamoran  equipmeo*  of  a  fire  en- 
gine, a  barrel  rolling  along  the  ground. 
A  swivel  pin  in  each  end  of  the  keg 
permits  it  to  roll  freely,  and  ropes  at- 
tach it  to  the  animal.  Behind  walk*? 
the  fire  brigade,  a  solitary  peon,  bear- 
ing a  bucket.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  conflagration,  the  water  in  the  bar- 
rel is  poured  into  buckets  and  carried 
by  volunteers  to  the  roof  of  an  adja- 
cent house,  whence  it  is  flung  onto  the 
flames. 

Excessive  red  tape  ofttimes  ham- 
pers the  otherwise  good  work  that  a 
fire  department  might  do.  In  the 
United  States  this  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely abolished,  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  one  city  is  always  ready  to  re- 
spond to  an  emergency  call  from  a 
neighboring  municipality.  The  city 
departments  freely  serve  suburban 
towns  which  do  not  contribute  to  their 
support.  In  Germany,  for  instance, 
where  official  red  tape  has  reached  its 
highest  development,  inflexible  rules 
often  work  hardships  both  upon  people 
and  department.  Rules  are  there  made 
inelastic,  and  are  intended  to  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter.  An  incident  is 
told  of  an  American  who  lived  in  Ber- 
lin, but  the  street  on  which  he  lived 
was  the  dividing  line  between  that  city 
and  a  suburban  town.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  his  house,  and  he  rushed  across  the 


street  where  a  fire  alarm  box  was 
located.  This  was  in  the  other  munici- 
pality, and  the  fire-brigade  responded 
promptly.  When  the  chief  saw  where 
the  fire  was  he  indignantly  refused  to 
do  anything,  but  called  up  a  Berlin  De- 
partment. The  latter  department  came 
too  late  to  do  any  good  in  saving  the 
American's  property,  but  put  out  the 
last  embers  of  the  fire.  After  the  ex- 
citement was  over,  the  American  was 
arrested  by  the  officers  of  the  subur- 
ban town  for  turning  in  a  false  alarm. 
A  fire  broke  out  in  an  Austrian  vil- 
lage near  the  Bavarian  frontier.  A 
Bavarian  brigade,  which  was  stationed 
in  a  town  only  three  miles  away,  hur- 
ried to  the  scene.  The  Austrian  cus- 
toms officials,  however,  refused  to  per- 
mit the  fire  engines  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier unless  the  regular  duty  on  engines 
and  machinery  was  paid.  As  a  result, 
a  large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
before  an  Austrian  department  reached 
the  village.  Akin  to  this  is  the  exces- 


A   Polynesian  fire  department  at 
cue  practice.     Note  the  slide  for  life 
from  an  upper  ivindou-. 
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sive  demand  of  etiquette  among  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  fire-fighters.  This  de- 
partment is  provided  with  up-to-date 
equipment,  including  an  auto  truck  and 
horseless  fire-engine,  and  is  housed  in 
a  magnificent  building.  During  the 
writer's  visit,  a  fire  broke  out  just  op- 
posite the  hotel  at  which  he  was  stay- 
ing. The  brigade  arrived  in  fairly 
good  time.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
flames  were  sizzling  and  shooting  from 
the  windows,  not  a  hose  was  attached 
or  a  single  thing  done  until  all  the  men 
had  been  drawn  up  in  a  line  and  had 
saluted  the  fire  chief.  Then  this  offi- 
cial issued  orders,  and  the  men  began 
work  with  a  will.  In  some  German 
cities  it  is  customary  for  the  chief  to 
assemble  his  men  and  call  the  roll,  af- 
ter arriving  at  a  fire  and  before  be- 
ginning work.  An  instance  is  likewise 
told  in  Berlin  where  a  department  re- 
fused to  go  through  private  apartments 
to  the  upper  floors,  or  allow  any  one 
else  to  do  so,  without  orders  from  a 
superior  officer,  because  the  rules  con- 
tained such  an  inhibition,  although  en- 
treated to  do  so,  and  told  that  people 
were  probably  perishing  there.  By  the 
time  the  officer  arrived,  several  persons 
had  been  suffocated  by  the  flames. 
Had  the  firemen  been  less  subject  to 
official  red  tape  a  number  of  lives 
would  have  been  saved. 

Etiquette  is  a  queer  thing  at  times, 
and  people  of  the  Orient  have  what 
seem  to  us  extremely  odd  rules  of  eti- 
quette. One  amusing  example  of  this 
is  tne  rule  that  requires  all  friends  of 
a  person  whose  house  is  burning  to 
present  themselves,  lantern  in  hand, 
and  offer  any  assistance  during  or  im- 
mediately after  the  fire.  Of  course, 
the  result  is  that  thousands  of  people 
turn  out  to  the  fire,  and  with  their 
lanterns  do  much  to  hinder  the  firemen 
and  prevent  the  putting  out  of  the 
blaze.  The  lanterns  are  all  made  of 
paper  and  carried  on  the  end  of  long 
bamboo  poles  high  above  the  heads 
of  the  crowds,  even  the  firemen  carry- 
ing lanterns  in  one  hand  while  direct- 
ing a  stream  of  water  through  a  few 
lengths  of  bamboo  poles  that  serve  as 
hose.  The  lanterns  vary  greatly  in 


size,  some  of  them  being  four  or  five 
feet  in  length,  and  barrel-shaped, 
while  all  are  handsomely  decorated. 

An  American  at  a  fire  in  an  old  city 
of  Japan  would  find  himself  witness- 
ing this  unique  spectacle :  He  would 
see  thousands  of  Japanese  running  to 
and  fro,  every  one  carrying  a  lantern, 
the  firemen  themselves  also  carrying 
lanterns,  and  the  crowd  of  people, 
also,  all  seemingly  trying  to  assist  the 
inmates  of  the  burning  building. 
Suddenly  one's  attention  is  attracted 
by  extraordinary  shouts,  and  jinriki- 
sha  coolies  are  seen  trying  to  force 
their  way  through  the  crowd  so  that 
the  people  riding  may  be  carried  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflagration.  It  is  a 
weird  panorama,  and  the  stranger 
wonders  why  all  this  confusion  and 
hustling  about.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  according  to  Japanese  eti- 
quette, all  friends  within  half  a  mile 
must  come  either  during  the  fire  or  im- 
mediately afterward  to  offer  assist- 
ance. The  same  peculiar  etiquette  re- 


A  Japanese  fire  squad  in  some  of  their 
spectacular  feats. 
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quires  that  all  calls  must  be  acknowl- 
edged by  a  card  of  thanks,  published 
in  the  papers  the  next  day. 

In  the  great  empire  of  China,  with 
its  hundreds  of  years  of  history,  there 
has  been  little  development  of  a  fire- 
fighting  system.  And  yet  the  outlying 
residence  districts  are  built  of  the 
most  inflammable  material.  A  fire 
once  started  will  oftentimes  devastate 
whole  villages,  or  large  sections  of 
the  congested  cities.  China  is  a  coun- 
try of  guilds.  There  is  the  rice  guild, 
the  cotton  guild,  the  tea  guild,  the  sil- 
ver guild  and  scores  of  others.  These 
are  associations  of  those  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  and  they 
provide  their  own  fire  protection.  The 
cotton  guild,  for  instance,  in  a  particu- 
lar city,  will  sometimes  have  their 
own  volunteer  fire  brigade.  It  is  a 
bucket  brigade,  as  a  rule,  and  if  a 
fire  occurs,  there  will  oftentimes  be 
hundreds  of  pig-tailed  coolies  patter- 
ing back  and  forth  between  the  fire 
and  water  supply. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  fire  in 
China  is  the  superstition  with  which  it 
is  regarded.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  an  evil  spirit.  For  that  rea- 
son the  debris  of  a  burned  tract  is  al- 
ways piled  on  the  site  of  the  building 
where  the  fire  originated.  In  that  way 
the  evil  spirit  is  confined  to  the  place 
where  he  began  his  depredations.  One 
will  frequently  see  a  large  burned- 
over  space  with  the  embers  and  debris 
piled  up  in  the  center,  or  in  one  cor- 
ner on  a  small  space.  This  heaped- 
up  pile  will  sometimes  remain  for 
years,  as  the  owner  hesitates  to  rebuild 
on  an  accursed  spot,  and  no  one  cares 
to  buy  a  site  where  dwells  a  fire- 
demon. 

In  Korea,  in  front  of  one  of  the 
royal  palaces  are  some  curious  stone 
figures  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  are  called  the  "fire-dogs."  The 
palace  had  burned  several  times,  so 
the  Koreans  say,  and  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  to  keep  away  the  fire- 
demon.  A  ferocious  dragon  was  se- 
cured in  China  and  placed  on  guard, 
but  it  was  finally  poisoned  and  the  pal- 
ace again  set  on  fire.  Some  one  carved 


these  grotesque  figures  and  set  them 
up  to  guard  the  palace.  Since  then  no 
fire  has  occurred,  and  the  "fire-dogs" 
cannot  be  poisoned,  as  was  the 
dragon. 

Volunteer  fire  departments  used  to 
be  very  popular,  and  are  still  in  some 
places.  There  is  a  fascination  about 
the  fireman's  life  that  appeals  to 
many.  Thousands  of  people  never 
hear  a  fire  alarm  without  rushing  to 
the  scene  of  fire.  A  young  man  of 
the  writer's  acquaintance  would  rather 
spend  his  vacation  at  a  fire  department 
ttiar  at  any  resort,  although  he  has  the 
means  to  go  anywhere  that  fancy  may 
lead  him.  Paid  departments  have 
succeeded  the  volunteer  brigades  in 
most  American  cities  and  towns  of 
any  size.  But  they  have  not  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  old,  hand-worked 
pumps  may  still  be  found  in  many  vil- 
lages. 

The  London  Fire  Brigade  is  an  old 
organization,  and  has  had  enrolled  on 
its  roster  many  noted  names.  The 
most  noted  was  the  late  King  Edward, 
who,  in  his  younger  days,  was  said  to 
be  an  active  amateur  fireman.  There 
are  those  still  living  who  remember 
the  youthful  prince  all  smoky  and  be- 
grimed after  assisting  at  a  fire.  It 
was  seldom  indeed  that  he  or  his  aris- 
tocratic associates  missed  a  fire  back 
in  the  sixties,  if  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  be  present.  In  many  English 
towns  a  volunteer  fire  organization 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  paid  de- 
partment and  renders  almost  as  valu- 
able service  as  the  latter.  There  is  in 
England  a  national  organization,  the 
National  Fire  Brigades'  Union  of 
Great  Britain,  which  embraces  many 
companies.  It  includes  in  its  list  of 
members  many  princely  and  noble 
names.  It  was  originally  organized 
entirely  as  an  active  organization,  but 
its  work  is  now  generally  taken  up  by 
paid  municipal  departments.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  partly  a  social  or- 
ganization in  some  cities,  to  which 
none  but  those  with  social  connections 
can  belong,  but  also  aids  in  promot- 
ing many  good  measures  for  the  bene- 
fit of  regular  firemen. 


The  latest  pattern  fire  auto  engine  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department 


The  same  system  will  be  found  in 
•most  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
It  will  be  seen  in  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal,  in  India  and  Hongkong, 
and  in  the  British  section  of  Shanghai. 
Proud  indeed  is  the  young  man  who 
has  sufficient  social  standing  to  gain 
admittance  to  one  of  the  volunteer  fire 
brigades.  In  Germany  the  Turn- 
Vereins  in  small  towns  add  fire-fight- 
ing to  their  gymnastic  exercises  and 
games.  In  a  certain  village  of  Swe- 
der  all  the  "firemen"  are  women.  The 
department  is  made  up  of  150  women 
volunteers.  Their  principal  duty  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  four  big  water- 
tubs,  which  are  scattered  over  the  city, 
ful1  of  water.  They  are  said  to  make 
good  "firemen." 

In  Valparaiso,  Chile,  the  glorious 
privilege  of  fighting  a  fire  is  appropri- 
ated by  the  elite.  They  have  organ- 
ized clubs,  with  much  the  same  social 
functions  as  the  Seventh  Regiment 
and  Squadron  in  New  York,  wear 
ponderous  helmets  and  march  in  pro- 
cession in  great  style  whenever  they 
get  a  chance.  One  comes  upon  these 
bomber os  practicing  in  the  evening  in 
store  clothes  and  absent-mindedly 


puffing  cigarettes,  directing  a  stream 
of  water  on  an  imaginary  blaze.  In 
emergencies  such  as  during  the  late 
earthquake,  they  perform  much  the 
same  duties  as  our  militia.  It  is  the 
delightful  privilege  of  the  bombero  to 
drop  his  work  whenever  the  alarm  is 
given,  dash  from  his  office  or  club  to 
the  blaze,  and  there  man  hose  lines, 
smash  windows,  chop  down  partitions 
and  indulge  to  the  fullest  one  of  the 
keenest  primordial  emotions  of  man. 
As  the  buildings  are  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  stories  in  height,  and 
built  of  masonry,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  danger  of  a  large  confla- 
gration. Their  principal  unhappiness 
is,  that  there  are  fifteen  hundred  fire- 
men in  town,  and,  as  one  expressed  it, 
"they  are  getting  so  expert  that  a 
really  'good'  fire  is  almost  unknown." 
This  volunteer  department  is  hardly 
so  picturesque  as  one  at  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  where  the  volunteer  depart- 
ment is  made  up  of  newsboys,  raga- 
muffins and  almost  any  riffraff  that  can 
be  enrolled. 

In  Paris  the  Sapeurs-Pompiers,  as 
the  fire  brigades  are  called,  are  partly 
under  the  control  of,-  the  Prefect  of 


A  crack  company  of  fire-fighters,  Buenos  Ayres.  said  to  be  the  finest  city 

in  South  America. 


police,  and  partly  under  the  Minister 
of  War.  The  chief  is  always  an  ex- 
perienced soldier,  but  not  always  a 
skilled  fireman.  These  Pompiers  have 
a  splendid  dash  as  they  rush  through 
the  streets  to  the  piping  toot  of  their 
toy  trumpets.  Most  of  the  firemen 
are  regular  soldiers,  which  accounts 
for  their  smart  appearance.  In  Russia 
and  Germany,  likewise,  every  fireman 
has  been  a  soldier  first.  One  advan- 
tage is  that  they  take  more  kindly  to 
discipline,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
lack  the  resourcefulness  and  initiation 
of  the  American  fire-fighter.  Nimble- 
ness,  activity  and  bravery  are  three 
essential  elements  of  the  fireman.  He 
must  be  considerable  of  an  athlete  to 
be  able  to  meet  every  emergency.  A 
nimble  fireman  will  run  up  a  tall  lad- 
der in  record  time.  In  this  respect  the 
Jap  can  probably  beat  any  other 
nationality.  It  is  a  popular  and  favor- 
ite fad  with  them  to  give  exhibitions 
of  climbing  perpendicular  ladders.  The 
little  Jap  will  run  up  a  lofty  ladder 
with  almost  incredible  swiftness,  and 
then  perform  on  the  top  round  for  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd  which  always 


gathers.  They  do  not  look  half  so 
picturesque  in  modern  habiliments, 
however,  as  in  the  loose,  flowing  gar- 
ments that  have  been  the  national  cos- 
tume for  centuries. 

There  used  to  be  many  forms  of  sig- 
nals to  notify  the  firemen  and  the  pub- 
lic as  well.  Now  the  telephone  and 
electric  alarm  boxes  are  generally 
used,  and  the  firemen  are  always  on 
duty.  In  St.  Petersburg  a  man  is  sta- 
tioned at  all  times  in  the  tower  of  the 
City  Hall  and  watches  for  fires.  If 
one  is  discovered,  he  runs  up  black 
balls  on  the  flagstaff  as  signals,  and 
at  night  red  lanterns  are  used.  The 
number  of  balls  or  lanterns  indicate 
the  district  in  which  the  fire  is  located. 
When  the  signal  is  seen  by  the  man 
on  duty  in  that  district,  he  steps  out- 
side and  rings  a  bell,  which  calls  the 
men  together,  for  they  might  be  scat- 
tered over  several  blocks.  The  ser- 
vice is  not  very  quick  under  this 
method,  and  a  half  hour  often  elapses 
from  the  time  the  signal  is  first  given 
upon  the  City  Hall  until  the  first  fire 
brigade  arrives  on  the  scene  of  the 
fire.  Practically  the  same  system  of 


The  leading  fire  engine  company  of  Manila,  P.  I. 


fire-towers  was  in  use  in  New  York 
prior  to  1873.  Some  of  the  "fire  tow- 
ers" in  Japan  consist  simply  of  a  lad- 
der on  which  a  bell  is  hung.  The  lad- 
der serves  as  an  observation  place 
from  which  the  fire  may  be  located. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  public  thor- 
oughfares of  Venice  are  canals,  in- 
stead of  streets,  motor-driven  or  horse- 
drawn  fire  apparatus  on  wheels  has 
no  place,  and  as  yet  the  government 
of  that  Italian  city  has  not  seen  the 
necessity  for  such  up-to-date  equip- 
ment as  the  American  type  of  fire- 
boat.  Consequently  the  Venetian  fire 
department  is  composed  in  the  main 
of  gondolas,  provided  with  hand- 
pumps.  The  gondolas  are  driven 
through  the  water  by  means  of  long 
oars  or  sweeps,  operated  by  the  fire- 
men. When  the  fire  is  reached,  two 
of  the  crew  work  the  pump,  which 
draws  the  water  up  from  under  the 
boat,  and  the  third  member  holds  the 
nozzle  and  directs  the  stream.  The 
water  can  be  thrown  as  high  as  the 
second  story  of  a  building.  Fires  in 
Venice,  however,  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, owing  to  the  stone  construction 
of  the  buildings. 


The  fire-fighting  force  of  the  United 
States  is  four  times  that  of  Germany 
and  France,  and  three  times  that  of 
England,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  one  of 
the  very  finest  buildings  for  its  force, 
but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  New 
York  has  the  finest  fire  department  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  A  visit  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  New  York  de- 
partment is  of  great  interest.  There 
one  will  at  all  times  find  a  man  in 
charge,  who  keeps  his  eyes  upon  the 
*  delicate  instruments  which  are  the  ter- 
mination of  thousands  of  miles  of  cop- 
per wire  that  stretch  across  the  city 
and  over  which  come  the  reports  of 
fires.  As  soon  as  the  signal  indicates 
the  district  of  the  fire,  a  message  is 
immediately  sent  by  another  instru- 
ment to  the  departments  which  are 
compelled  to  respond,  and  those  that 
must  be  in  readiness.  It  usually  takes 
not  more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
seconds  after  the  first  stroke  of  the 
gong  in  the  department,  for  an  active 
company  to  be  out  of  the  quarters  on 
its  way  to  the  fire.  Tests  have  shown 
that  horses  can  leave  their  stalls  and 
be  hitched  to  an  apparatus  in  less  than 
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r"  and  hell,  used 
to  sight  distant  fires  and  sound 
an  alarm. 


six  seconds,  which  is  a  remarkable 
showing.  It  is  probable  that  the  time 
will  be  lessened  more  as  the  horse- 
less equipment  becomes  more  gener- 
ally used. 

"Carelessness  with  matches," 
"children  .playing  with  fire,"  "cigar 
and  cigarette  ends  falling  through 
gratings,"  "religious  tapers" — these 
and  other  similar  expressions  cover 
the  causes  of  most  of  the  fires.  Few 
people  think  when  they  do  these 
thoughtless  things  that  it  may  be  the 
cause  of  a  fire  that  will  bring  death  to 
some  brave  fire-fighter.  The  old  tene- 
ments of  New  York  used  to  be  the 
most  fertile  source  of  fires,  because 
ihey  were  occupied  by  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  filled  their  rooms  from  base- 
ment lo  attic  with  all  sorts  of  in- 
flammable material,  which  had  been 


collected  from  all  over  the  city.  These 
fires,  which  are  fed  by  barrels  of  rags 
and  refuse,  make  a  dense  smoke  that 
is  very  overpowering.  When  arriv- 
ing at  such  a  fire,  the  fireman  who  un- 
derstands his  duty  will  fling  himself 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  crawj 
through  the  blinding  smoke  with  his 
face  close  to  the  floor,  where  there  is  a 
halt  inch  or  more  of  air,  which  re- 
mains fresher  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  room.  In  this  way  he  seeks  to 
discover  what  kind  of  a  lire  it  is,  and 
the  source  of  it.  The  multiplicity  of 
gas  pipes,  electric  wires  and  other 
sorts  of  plumbing  in  the  modern  house 
are  always  a  source  of  peril  to  fire- 
men, because  of  the  danger  of  touch- 
ing exposed  wires  or  a  leak  from  gas 
pipes.  Water  tanks  add  an  element 
of  danger,  for  their  supports  are  likely 
to  be  burned  out;  air  shafts,  which 
are  great  aids  to  ventilation,  act  as 
huge  chimneys  to  draw  the  flames  in 
times  of  fire;  the  "back-draft,"  which 
is  made  up  of  inflammable  gases  gen- 
erated by  the  heat,  is  another  danger, 
for  it  may  explode  with  destructive 
force. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  modern 
municipal  government  where  there 
have  been  greater  examples  of  hero- 
Ism  and  self  sacrifice  than  in  the  fire 
departments.  When  visiting  an  en- 
gine house  one  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  a  fireman's  life  is  a  lazy  one, 
as  he  sees  the  men  lounging  around  or 
indulging  in  some  form  of  recreation. 
•Ten  minutes  later  these  men  may  be 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  a 
few  of  them  may  either  lose-  their 
liver  or  be  injured  for  life.  The  ner- 
vous strain  ot  waiting  develops  the 
idea  that  the  first  duty  of  life  is  the 
killing  of  time.  Keyed  up  as  the  fire- 
is,  ready  for  adventurous  deeds 
at  a  moment's  notice,  but  not  knowing 
when  that  moment  will  come,  whether 
to-day  or  three  months  from  now,  time 
hangs  heavy  on  his  hands.  He  some- 
times tails  to  grumbling  and  quarrel- 
ing. "They  nag  like  a  lot  of  old  wo- 
men." said  a  department  chief,  "and 
the  best  at  a  fire  are  often  the  worst 
in  the  house." 


THE    INDIANS    OF    YOSEMITE    VALLEY 


BT     HARRY     T.     FEE 


THE  INDIAN  of  Yosemite  has 
become  a  curious  mixture  of 
tradition  and  civilization.  He 
still  gathers  his  winter  store 
of  acorns  in  the  autumn,  and  builds 
his  "chuck-ah"  in  which  to  preserve 
them.  But  while  he  is  thus  engaged, 
Ms  squaw  is  placidly  washing  and 
ironing  the  stage  driver's  clothes  in 
the  shade  of  the  pines,  and  his  daugh- 
ter is  industriously  weaving  baskets  to 
sell  to  the  tourists. 

True,  his  son  still  follows  the  habits 
of  his  progenitors  and  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  roaming 
the  mountain  trails  and  in  fishing.  But 
the  fish  thus  caught  make  no  rude 
(east  for  the  native  red  man.  They  are 
sold  to  the  hotel  and  camps  for  the 
delectation  of  his  white  brother,  the 
tourist. 

Some  of  the  younger  boys  turn  an 
honest  penny  by  performing  the  office 
of  water  boy  for  the  stage  company 
They  are  stationed  at  various  intervals 


along  the  road  and  their  duty  is  to 
dip  in  buckets  the  clear,  cool  water 
from  the  streams  and  water  the  tired 
and  thirsty  stage  horses.  One  of  these 
boys  was  in  the  habit  of  caching  his 
lunch  in  an  old  cabin  near  the  road. 
But  one  day  last  summer  as  the  boy 
was  about  to  enter  the  cabin  a  huge 
black  bear  flashed  by  him  from  the 
open  doorway,  and  scrambled  up  the 
mountain  side.  And  the  lunch  was 
gone.  The  historic  ancestors  of  the 
lad  would  no  doubt  have  had  their 
lunch  of  bear.  But  times  have  changed. 
The  Indian  is  becoming  civilized. 

Yosemite  Mary  is  quite  one  of  the 
objects  of  interest  of  the  valley.  She 
has  a  camp  in  a  rude  shack  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  just  below  Camp 
Ahwahnee.  We  called  to  see  her  one 
morning  ere  the  breakfast  things  had 
been  removed,  if  they  ever  are.  On 
the  table,  which  was  littered  with  all 
kinds  of  things,  was  a  huge  bowl  full 
of  a  pasty  substance  which  the  Indians 


Indian  Mary,  an  old  crone,  In  her  cabin. 


"The  widow,"  an  old  basket  weaver;  her  wares  are  snapped  up  at  good  prices 

by  visiting  tourists. 


make  from  the  ground  acorn,  and  be- 
side it  an  up-to-date  frying  pan  full 
of  cold  fried  potatoes  and  bacon.  Be- 
side a  beautiful  Indian  basket  on  the 
table  stood  a  salt  shaker  and  a  can 
of  pepper,  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
past  and  the  present. 

The  old  squaw  had  a  piece  of  rough 
sack  tied  around  one  of  her  feet,  while 
the  other  was  bare.  Upon  being  ques- 
tioned, she  said  she  had  cut  it.  Of 
course  the  sack  was  no  protection 
whatever  as  she  walked  around,  for 
the  dust  was  filling  both  the  sack  and 
the  wound.  But  she  cheerfully  re- 
marked, "He  well  sometime,"  thus 
flouting  completely  the  germ  theory, 
and  adding  the  crude  testimony  of  her 
faith  in  the  ultimate  good. 

She  willingly  vouchsafed  the  infor- 
mation that  she  was  a  "Digger  Indian," 
and  that  her  boy  was  away  catching 
fish  for  the  hotel.  But  she  very  stren- 
uously objected  to  having  her  picture 
taken  until  fifty  cents  had  been  slipped 
into  her  hand,  when  she  became  most 
docile  and  consented  to  pose  in  any 
position  and  for  any  length  of  time. 


Another  camp  just  beyond  the  little 
cemetery  in  the  valley  is  made  up  of 
a  similar  dilapidated  shack,  some  rude 
canvas  shelters  and  bundles  of  rags 
where  the  old  squaws  sleep  in  the 
open.  Here,  hanging  from  the  limb  of 
a  tree,  were  countless  strings  of  jerked 
meat,  on  which  the  flies  and  yellow- 
jarkets  were  swarming  and  feasting, 
while  beneath,  a  squaw  was  calmly 
ironing  the  shirt  of  some  stage-driver. 

We  were  unable  to  get  the  fair  lady 
to  speak,  either  because  she  could  not 
understand  or  because  she  thought  her- 
self too  busy  to  reply.  A  short  distance 
away  an  old  squaw  with  gray  hair  cut 
quite  short — the  sign  of  widowhood — 
was  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  pile 
of  rags  munching  a  crust  of  bread.  To 
our  questions  in  regard  to  her  age  she 
replied:  "Heap  old.  Long  time." 

Inside  the  old  shack  a  young  squaw 
was  combing  the  hair  of  her  papoose, 
while  a  noble  brave  lay  snoring  in  the 
comer.  This  young  squaw  is  called 
"Irene,"  and  the  papoose,  a  little  girl, 
has  been  named  "Alice  Roosevelt." 
Upon  offering  Irene  fifty  cents  to  take 
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Irene  and  her  papoose, 
"Alice  Roosevelt." 

the  baby's  picture  she  protested :  "No, 
no:  take  papoose  picture  one  dollar." 
So  you  see  there  is  something  in  a 
name  after  all.  Here  in  this  dirty  and 
dilapidated  hut  we  discovered  very 
many  beautiful  Indian  baskets,  and  we 
found  also  that  the  "fair"  Irene  was 
fully  alive  to  the  propensities  of  the 
tourist  in  such  matters,  and  had  fixed 
her  prices  accordingly. 

We  also  obtained  here  our  first  view 
of  a  real  Indian  "Chuck-ah,"  which  is 
buiit  a  short  height  from  the  ground 
and  thatched  with  pine  branches, 


points  downward  to  keep  mice  and 
squirrels  from  getting  the  acorns. 

Of  course,  this  valley  is  full  of  In- 
dian legends,  Ahwahnee,  meaning 
"deep  and  grassy  valley,"  being  the 
original  name  of  the  place.  In  the 
remote  history  of  the  valley,  Chief 
Teneiya,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Ahwahneechees,  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  tribe  which  inhab- 
ited this  spot,  and  they  were  called 
the  Yosemites.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  valley. 

But  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  glory  of 
the  noble  red  man  of  that  day,  and 
while  civilization  and  its  associations 
have  wrought  changes  in  the  Indian, 
the  descendants  of  the  famous  Yo- 
semite  tribe  still  dwell  in  the  valley, 
whose  peaks  and  trails  still  bear  the 
names  left  them  by  the  legends  of 
his  ancestors,  and  whose  wondrous 
beauty  is  redolent  with  the  memories 
and  traditions  of  the  past. 


"A  native  wood-gatherer." 


THE    PET    OF    AVALON    BEACH 


KV     I  I   I.I  \     .1.     KCM  II 


NEXT  TIME  you're  at  Ava- 
lon,  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  hear  the  fisher- 
men  looking   seaward   and 
calling,  "Here,  Ben!  Here,  Ben!"  don't 
think  them   superstitious   and   calling 
some  merman  from  his  haunts  in  the 
deep.     Stand  by,  and  you  will  be  re- 
warded, for  Ben   is  the  leader  of  a 


instead  of  resting  content  with  expos- 
ing their  catch  in  the  hold  of  their 
dories,  they  set  each  individual  fish 
upon  a  hook,  on  frames  rigged  up  on 
the  beach,  and  there  let  them  hang  for 
inspection,  until  a  buyer  appears.  Now 
and  then  the  fish  remain  unsold,  or 
there  are  specimens  which  will  not 
tempt  the  buyer,  and  it  is  these  fish 


"Big  Ben,"  the  Pet  of  Avalon  Beach. 


great  herd  of  seals  inhabiting  these 
waters,  and  he  has  long  ago  learned 
that  when  the  fishermen  call  there  is 
food  at  hand,  and  he  leads  his  colony 
out  to  the  beaches  to  gorge  on  the 
Meads  of  fish.  This  beach  is  notable 
for  its  animal  and  fish  life.  Each 
morning  the  fishermen  come  in,  and, 


that  go  to  the  seals.  Tourists  delight 
in  watching  the  big,  beautiful  animals, 
and  often  a  fisherman  makes  more 
from  tips  for  feeding  old  fish  to  the 
seals  than  he  would  by  selling  the 
same  fish,  when  fresh,  in  the  regular 
way  to  the  markets  in  towns  and 
cities. 


"CONSERVATION"    AND    THE    FARMER 


BY    CHAS.     B.    L.IPMAX 


EVERY  PHASE  of  human  en- 
deavor which  had  in  view  the 
common     weal,     has      been 
marred  by  the  radical  opin- 
ions and  efforts  of  the  extremist,  and 
the   cause   of   Conservation     of     our 
natural  resources  and  material  wealth, 
than  which  none  is  more  praiseworthy 
or   important,   has,   in   common   with 
the  others,  suffered  from  the  baneful 
effects  which  follow  in  the  devastated 
tracks  of  the  fanatic. 

My  intention  here  is  to  present 
briefly  a  few  of  the  points  at  which 
the  subject  under  consideration 
touches  the  farmer  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  indicating  the  practical 
phases  of  the  subject  as  they  appear 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  not 
merely  our  agricultural,  but  our 
national  prosperity.  In  this  intention 
I  shall  not  assume  the  position  of  the 
extremists  on  either  side  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Conservation,  with  neither  of 
whom  I  am  in  sympathy,  but  shall 
endeavor  to  show  how,  in  my  opinion, 
agricultural  prosperity  and  integrity 
may  be  preserved  without  resort  to 
impractical  principles  and  methods  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end. 

Since  soil  fertility  is  admittedly  at 
the  basis  of  all  life,  let  us  first  con- 
sider its  status  as  related  to  our  well- 
being.  While,  beyond  any  possible 
cavil,  the  prosperity  of  a  common- 
wealth in  both  its  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural aspects  is  intimately  and  in- 
dissolubly  linked  with  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  its  soils 
no  one  of  our  natural  resources  has 
been  so  ruthlessly  handled  and  so  de- 
liberately pillaged  as  that  most  price- 
less heritage  of  Nature — the  soil.  The 
sad  history  of  the  world's  soils  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  a  wanton 


squandering  of  its  natural  fertility, 
beside  which  the  burning  of  forests 
and  wasteful  misuse  of  mines  fades 
into  utter  insignificance.  In  all  times 
and  all  climes  man  has  deemed  it  his 
unlimited  prerogative  to  deplete  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  soil,  and  there 
was  never  a  hand  uplifted  to  stay  his 
avarice  and  his  insatiable  appetite. 
The  time  has  come,  however,  in  man's 
development  when  the  warning  finger 
of  posterity  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  once  beautiful  plain  of  ancient 
Latium,  dotted  with  smiling  fields  and 
thriving  villages,  now  bears  mute  evi- 
dence by  its  old  ruins,  devastated 
fields  and  relics  of  its  former  sumptu- 
ous irrigation  ditches,  of  the  rack  and 
ruin  which  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  wanton 
despoiler  of  the  soil's  fertility.  The 
bare  grain  fields,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Babylon 
and  Syria  are  but  the  shadow  of 
"lands  that  once  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey."  The  poorly  yielding  acres 
of  Ireland's  farms  point  a  gaunt,  ac- 
cusing finger  at  the  ghosts  of  former 
generations  who  heeded  not  posterity 
and  cropped  to  death  their  only  great 
source  of  income — their  soils.  But 
need  we  look  for  examples  of  the 
soil's  wasted  fertility  to  other  coun- 
tries and  other  ages  to  note  the  havoc 
which  injudicious  cropping  of  soils  is 
bound  to  accomplish?  Have  you  seen 
the  deserted  homesteads  of  New  York, 
right  in  the  shadow  of  its  agricultural 
college,  where  once  fertile  acres  now 
do  not  even  bring  a  simple  living? 
Have  you  ever  observed  the  bleak  and 
stony  farms  of  New  England,  whose 
dilapidated  buildings  and  abandoned 
appearance  bear  witness  to  the  non- 
productivity  of  soils  which  once  sup- 
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ported  prosperous  families?  Have 
you  ever  traveled  through  that  land  of 
fable  and  romance,  the  well  beloved 
Dixie,  without  noting  in  the  gullied 
commons,  waving  with  broomedge,  in 
Mississippi  and  other  States,  the 
frightful  waste  of  a  part  of  this  coun- 
try's richest  heritage? 

Sad  and  humiliating  in  the  extreme 
to  the  man  of  sense  and  conscience  is 
this  sombre  retrospect.  All  these  soils 
cultivated  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
were  once  producing  large  crops  and 
supporting  thriving  villages  and  pros- 
perous people.  Now  they  all  bear  the 
marks  of  desolation  resulting,  in  most 
cases,  from  loss  by  emigration  of  the 
mosi  vigorous  portion  of  their  popu- 
lation which  could  not  gain  sustenance 
from  an  impoverished  soil.  And  when 
we  speak  of  an  impoverished  soil, 
what  do  we  mean?  Not  necessarily, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  that 
merely  the  important  elements  of 
plant  food  are  insufficient  for  normal 
plant  nutrition,  nor  yet  as  others  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  change  in  the 
physical  condition  or  texture  of  the 
soil  is  responsible,  through  the  change 
wrought  in  its  water  and  air  holding 
power,  for  the  poor  crop  producing 
power  of  the  soil.  I  may  even  fore- 
stall the  fanatic  of  the  future  by  stat- 
ing that  the  change  alone  in  the  bio- 
logical condition  of  the  soil,  including 
its  bacterial  and  fungal  flora,  is  pow- 
erless to  make  infertile  a  soil  other- 
wise well  constituted.  The  term  soil 
fertility  signifies  the  crop  producing 
power  of  a  soil  under  given  climatic 
conditions.  In  this  broad  sense,  then, 
the  definition  precludes  an  interpre- 
tation based  upon  merely  one  of  its 
contributory  factors,  and  renders  nec- 
essary for  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  a  knowledge  of 
those  essential  facts  and  factors  all 
of  which  are  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable agents  in  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  hence 
permanent  agriculture  and  undimin- 
ished  prosperity. 

I  speak  these  words  advisedly  and 
with  no  intention  to  depart  from  the 
subject  of  Conservation.  They  are 


necessary  for  an  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  basal  principles  underlying 
the  conservation  of  the  soil's  natural 
resources.  In  one  case  a  soil's  fer- 
tility may  be  diminished  through  a 
change  in  its  texture  by  constant  crop- 
ping without  rotation,  owing  to  the 
disappearance  of  humus.  In  another 
soil,  whose  initial  wealth  or  store  of 
plant  food  was  small,  infertility,  after 
some  years  of  cropping,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a  lack  of  plant  food.  In  a 
third  case,  soils  may  become  infer- 
tile through  the  injurious  products  pro- 
duced by  an  inimical  bacterial  and 
fungal  flora.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
measures  for  the  amelioration  of  ex- 
isting conditions  must  be  taken  which 
are  based  on  widely  different  princi- 
ples. In  the  first  case,  the  texture  of 
the  soil  may  be  improved  by  physical 
means,  such  as  thorough  tillage,  lim- 
ing and  plowing  in  of  cover  crops;  in 
the  second  case,  fertilization  or  a 
chemical  means  is  resorted  to;  in  the 
third  case,  disinfection,  or  disin- 
fection and  tillage,  or  fertilization, 
may  be  needed  to  remedy  the  evil.  It 
follows  from  these  principles,  the 
superficial  phases  of  which  only  can 
be  touched  on  here,  that  conservation 
of  our  soils'  resources  means  far  more 
than  the  replacement  of  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  of  plant  food  re- 
moved per  acre  with  every  crop.  It 
signifies  something  which  is  based  on 
vastly  broader  lines  than  the  chemi- 
cal phase  of  soil  fertility.  It  involves 
the  conservation  of  a  soil's  texture, 
and  hence  means  tillage,  cultivation 
and  incorporation  or  organic  matter; 
it  means  the  conservation  of  the  soil's 
water  holding  and  its  air  holding 
power;  it  means  a  conservation  of  the 
soil's  power  to  receive,  retain  and  con- 
duct heat;  it  means  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  a  deep,  friable  soil;  in  a 
word,  it  signifies  first  and  foremost  the 
conservation  of  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  a  soil  which  make  it  a  whole- 
some medium  for  the  development  of 
a  plant's  root  system  and  a  powerful 
support  for  the  plant.  When  that  is 
assured,  we  can  turn  to  a  conservation 
of  the  store  of  plant  food  in  the  soil 
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by  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  by  re- 
placement, through  fertilizers,  of  the 
materials  which,  through  cropping, 
are  irretrievably  lost  to  the  land,  by 
a  wise  choice  of  fertilizers  which  will 
insure  a  constant  supply  of  available 
plant  food  and  by  preventing  exces- 
sive leaching  and  loss  of  plant  food 
through  the  country  drainage.  When 
both  the  texture  and  chemical  com- 
position of  the  soil  are  handled  so  as 
to  insure  their  conservation,  we  can 
next  turn  to  the  other  phases  of  the 
question,  such  as  the  biological,  so 
that  we  may  learn  to  practice  a  con- 
trol of  the  biological  activities  in  the 
soil,  through  inoculation,  through  lim- 
ing, through  green  manuring,  fertiliza- 
tion, tillage,  irrigation,  disinfection, 
and  so  forth. 

The  practices  which  have  obtained 
In  soil  management  in  the  past,  and 
which  to  a  large  extent  prevail  to-day, 
include  measures  which  are  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  a  perma- 
nent agriculture,  and  which  have  de- 
scended through  tradition  from  the 
earliest  and  most  primitive  types  of 
farming.  How  clearly,  indeed,  history 
repeats  itself  in  this  respect  is  evi- 
denced by  the  statement  made  in  an 
old  edition  of  an  illustrated  volume, 
published  in  1800  and  entitled  the 
Compagna  di  Roma,  to  the  effect  that 
the  grain  stubble  is  regularly  burnt 
off  after  the  harvest,  a  practice  which 
is,  as  many  of  my  readers  are  doubt- 
less aware,  a  common  one  in  the  grain 
sections  of  this  State.  We  have  no 
evidence,  further  than  that  given  in 
the  work  mentioned,  of  fertility  de- 
stroying practices  along  this  line  on 
the  Roman  Campagna,  a  practice,  by 
the  way,  which  was  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Latium  as 
beneficial  to  their  soils.  But  we  have 
practices  in  California  which,  in  sheer 
v/aste  of  soil  fertility,  far  outstrip  the 
ioss  occasioned  through  the  burning 
of  stubble.  For  not  merely  the  latter, 
but  all  the  straw  from  the  grain  is  very 
commonly  burnt,  because  that  seems 
to  be  the  simplest  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  it.  This  is  an  example  of  a 
source  of  tremendous  waste  in  the 


management  of  our  soils,  which  must 
be  stopped  in  order  to  maintain,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  our  soils,  permanent  fertility. 
The  stubble  must  be  plowed  under  to 
add  to  the  humus  supply  of  the  soil. 
The  straw  should  be  made  into  manure 
or  compost,  or  plowed  under,  so  that, 
while  important  elements  of  fertility 
are  being  removed  in  the  grain,  we 
may,  at  least  in  part,  return  some  of 
the  valuable  material  in  the  form  of 
organic  matter,  produced  on  the  soil, 
to  the  land  from  which  it  came.  Again 
we  have  been  responsible  for  an  enor- 
mous waste  in  fertility  by  practicing 
shallow  tillage.  A  mere  scratching  of 
the  surface  soil  in  the  preparation  of 
land  for  grain  has  been  the  bane  of 
the  grain  grower  and  the  cause  of  the 
constant  decrease  year  by  year  in  the 
grain  yield.  It  has  not  merely  served 
to  deplete  the  upper  or  surface  soil  of 
its  humus  supply,  and  of  much  of  the 
mineral  elements  of  importance  to 
plants,  but  has  in  most  cases  produced 
a  plowsole  at  several  inches  from  the 
surface,  which  has  made  difficult  the 
penetration  of  water  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  air  to  the  lower  layers  of  the 
soil,  therefore  tending  to  produce  a 
shallow  soil  from  one  that  naturally 
should  be  deep.  -This  means  a  smaller 
feeding  surface  for  roots  and  a  smaller 
amount  of  soluble  plant  food,  for  the 
agencies  producing  available  plant 
food  are  not  active  in  a  poorly 
aerated,  shallow  soil.  Then  again,  ex- 
periment has  proven,  beyond  any  pos- 
sible cavil,  that  continuous  cropping 
to  grain  is  a  type  of  farming  which  is 
the  most  wasteful  of  humus  and  nitro- 
gen of  any  that  we  have,  and  it  there- 
fore follows  that  such  systems  of 
farming  cannot,  by  the  old  methods, 
be  continued  with  impunity  if  poster- 
ity and  the  maintenance  of  permanent 
soil  fertility  be  kept  in  mind.  We 
cannot  too  emphatically  urge  the  use 
of  green  manure  crops  to  serve  in  part 
as  a  rotation,  and  in  part  as  a  means 
of  adding  fertility,  including  humus, 
to  the  grain  lands. 

Injudicious  tillage,  and  the  burning 
of  straw  and  stubble  are  but  slight  ex- 
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amples  of  the  serious  wasteful  prac- 
tices which  obtain  on  our  farms,  and 
which  contribute  largely  to  the  failures 
of  some  in  practical  farming,  and  to 
the  loss,  more  or  less  permanently, 
of  the  fertility  of  our  soils.  Some  of 
the  most  apparent,  but  important,  of 
such  practices,  however,  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  some  comment. 
Water,  owing  to  its  prime  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  plant,  should  be  con- 
sidered first.  By  our  methods  of  shal- 
low tillage,  in  both  grain  field  and  or- 
chard, by  our  lack  of  persistent  culti- 
vation in  the  orchard,  by  our  failure 
to  maintain  a  good  humus  supply  in 
the  soil,  tons  and  tons  of  water  per 
acre  are  constantly  being  lost  to  the 
soil.  If  there  is  anything  that  the 
farmer  needs  to  conserve,  it  is  his 
water  supply,  and  yet  practices  of  the 
day  allow  perfectly  astounding  ton- 
nages of  water  to  disappear  from 
every  acre  through  surface  flow, 
through  percolation  and  through 
evaporation.  With  deep  tillage,  con- 
stant cultivation  and  a  good  humus 
supply,  in  accordance  with  the  gospel 
of  soil  physics,  as  it  is  being  preached 
to-day,  much  of  the  enormous  losses 
of  water  on  the  farm  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

In  the  direction  of  fertilizing  con- 
stituents we  find  need  for  conservation 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized. Barnyard  manure,  as  it  is  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  is  allowed  to  lie  out 
in  the  open,  where  the  rainfall  through 
the  season  can  leach  away  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  valuable  plant  food  constit- 
uents, and  where  at  other  times  it.  is 
rapidly  being  oxidized  away,  espec- 
ially under  our  climatic  conditions, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  value  which 
it  contains  disappears  in  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  high  time  that  not  only 
measures  be  urged  for  conserving  the 
barnyard  manures  of  our  farms,  so 
that  only  small  losses  will  follow, 
but  that  demonstrations  of  such  saving 
of  valuable  soil  constituents  be  given 
to  make  the  practice  of  conservation 
and  care  of  manures  as  common  as  the 
growing  of  vetch  for  cover  crops  has 
come  to  be  in  the  citrus  groves  of 


Southern  California.  Manures  made 
on  the  farm  should  be  kept  in  cement 
pits,  under  shelter,  kept  constantly 
moist  to  save  90  per  cent,  at  least,  of 
the  material  which  they  contain. 

Again,  in  the  field  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  we  note  a  waste  in  present- 
day  farming  which  is  perfectly  as- 
tounding. With  all  the  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  commercial  fertilizers  which 
such  men  as  the  late  Dr.  E.  B.  Voor- 
hees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  aimed  to  do,  and  with  all  the 
publications  on  the  subject,  farmers, 
taken  by  and  large,  continue  in  the 
practice  of  purchasing  complete  fer- 
tilizers containing  in  many  cases  plant 
food  materials  which  their  soils  and 
their  crops  do  not  need,  and  paying 
not  only  for  these,  but  for  the  sacking, 
mixing  and  shipping  of  a  great  amount 
of  "filler."  This  purchase  of  complete 
fertilizers  of  either  the  "general"  or 
"special"  type  is  a  practice  which  not 
onlv  wastes  a  farmer's  time  and  en- 
ergy, but  usually  ready  cash,  which 
must  come  from  some  farm  crop  which 
to  that  extent  is  made  less  profitable. 
Here,  again,  it  is  high  time  that  farm- 
ers everywhere  be  made  clearly  to 
understand  the  tremendous  waste  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers 
which  only  in  part,  and  sometimes  not 
at  all,  serve  their  purposes.  It  would 
be  hard  to  over-emphasize  this  most 
important  matter,  and  the  need  for 
explaining  the  judicious  use  of  the 
"simple"  fertilizer  and  for  poir.ting  out 
the  enormous  advantages  to  be  gained, 
when  mixed  fertilizers  are  necessary, 
in  the  "home  mixing"  of  fertilizers. 

In  the  choice  and  feeding  of  faim 
anrnals  we  are  confronted  again  by 
enormous  waste.  Dairy  cows  and 
draft  horses  are  chosen,  not  because 
of  their  ability  to  produce  profits  on 
the  feed  and  care  which  is  given  them, 
but  simply  because  they  can  be  easily 
obtained,  or  cheaply  obtained.  The 
number  of  dairies  in  this  country 
which  are  running  at  a  small  margin 
of  profit  or  loss,  because  there  are 
many  unprofitable  cows  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  good  ones,  is  perfectly  astound- 
ing. The  type  of  farm  horses,  which 
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are  returning  in  vigor  only  half  of 
what  they  should  for  the  feed  and  care 
given  them,  is  very  large.  The  num- 
ber of  hens  not  paying  for  their  keep 
is  enormous,  and  all  of  these  remarks 
apply  just  as  well  to  sheep  and  hogs 
and  other  farm  animals.  Moreover,  in 
the  choice  of  feeds  for  these  various 
forms  of  farm  stock,  and  in  the  com- 
pounding of  rations,  the  average 
farmer  of  to-day  has  much  to  learn 
v/hich,  if  mastered,  will  insure  a  real 
and  very  substantial  conservation  of 
his  material  resources,  and  which  in 
itself  may  turn  loss  to  profit  on  the 
farm. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find,  on 
a  little  reflection,  what  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  avenues  for  waste  are 
open  to  the  farmer  in  the  management 
of  his  ranch,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  manufacturer  of  fertilizers 
wastes  so  much  valuable  material  that 
his  prices  must  be  higher  to  make  up 
for  the  loss,  not  to  mention  the  loss 
directly  to  the  soil  of  so  much  fer- 
tility; the  shipper  and  vender  of  pro- 
ducts wastes  materials  which  detract 
from  the  farmer's  profits,  and  so  on 
at  every  point  where  the  farmer  comes 
in  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
Along  these  lines  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  Germans  and  the 
Danes.  Necessity  has  forced  them  to 
conserve  their  resources,  to  use  every 
possible  part  of  the  raw  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  fertiliz- 
er, to  eliminate  the  middleman,  and, 
through  cooperative  purchasing  and 
selling,  to  accomplish  the  saving 
which  turns  loss  into  profit  on  the  farm 
and  makes  possible  agricultural  pros- 
perity. 

Oh,  what  a  waste  there  has  been! 
What  a  waste!  The  soil  impover- 
ished, stubble,  straw  and  manure 
burnt,  the  farmer  has  wasted  his  time 
and  his  energy  on  worthless  horses, 
cows,  hogs,  sheep,  hens,  etc.,  has 
wasted  his  cash  on  worthless  or  use- 
less fertilizers,  on  implements  that 
didn't  work,  on  hired  help  which  was 
worthless,  on  varieties  of  farm  plants 
v/hich  would  not  produce.  He  has 
wasted  rainfall  and  irrigation  water 


through  poor  tillage  and  fertilization, 
and  has  only  recently,  in  the  South  At- 
lantic States,  stopped  dumping  valu- 
able cotton  seed  into  the  rivers  and 
bayous.  Indeed,  on  every  hand,  at 
every  point  in  our  activity  on  the  farm 
we  have  ivasted,  wasted,  wasted, 
time,  energy,  money,  natural  resources 
— and  have  failed  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  conservation,  of  saving,  which  in 
such  professions  as  farming  is  often 
the  all-important  factor  for  success. 
And  now,  how  are  we  going  to  pre- 
vent these  tremendous  losses;  how  are 
we  going  to  put  into  active  operation 
the  methods  of  tillage,  fertilization,  ir- 
rigation, of  choice  of  breeds  and  varie- 
ties of  plants,  of  markets  and  pur- 
chases; how  are  we  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  conservation  on  the  farm? 
My  answer  here  consists  of  one  word 
— Education.  Not  specialized  and  vo- 
cational education,  but  general  edu- 
cation for  the  farmer  of  the  future. 
Vocational  education  is  good,  very 
good,  but  only  as  a  supplementary 
measure.  First,  give  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  a  good  general  edu- 
cation, one  which  will  sharpen  their 
wits,  develop  their  reasoning  powers, 
make  them  alive  to  the  possibilities 
around  them,  make  them  able,  in  a 
word,  to  think,  to  think  deeply  and 
broadly.  Such  education,  such  cul- 
ture, will  equip  them  for  the  battles 
of  life  by  making  them  able  to  reason 
out  a  line  of  action;  it  will  kindle  their 
imaginations,  give  them  souls  as  well 
as  minds,  and  make  less  prosaic  the 
duties  of  life.  It  will  make  them  cap- 
able, if  they  should  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  a  vocational  education,  to  acquire 
one  readily  by  themselves,  and  you 
need  but  look  to  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful growers  and  farmers  of  this 
State  to  find  a  confirmation  of  this 
statement.  We  want  a  system  of  gen- 
eral education  for  the  rural  boys  and 
girls  that  will  prevent  them  from 
stooping  to  narrow  views  and  paltry 
methods;  we  want  them  to  walk  along 
the  mountain  ranges  of  thought  instead 
of  stagnating  in  the  marshes  of  nar- 
rowness, superstition  and  disaffection. 
With  eye  undimmed  by  bias,  with 
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spirit  free,  they  will  look  out  on  the  it  possible  for  the  thinking,  working 
broad  horizon,  and  find  hope  and  fanner  to  reason  clearly  what  should 
strength  by  virtue  of  their  wholesome  constitute  his  correct  methods  of 
minds,  their  vigorous  reason,  their  working,  buying,  selling  and  living. 
ability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  For  such  a  system  of  education  I 
which  must  present  themselves  in  their  would  bespeak  the  sympathy  and  ef- 
own,  unexpected  forms  to  each  one  forts  of  all  good  citizens  of  this  coun- 
of  us.  try's  most  beautiful  commonwealth, 
When  we  have  realized  such  a  train-  for  it  is  such  as  will  inure  to  the  un- 
ing  for  the  children  of  our  public  told  benefit  of  its  recipients  and  re- 
schools,  we  have  solved  the  problem  dound  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  its 
of  conservation  on  the  farm  by  making  authors. 


IN    A    DAY 

BT    SHAEMAS    O'SHEEL, 

In  a  day 

All  Life's  beauty  went  away; 

My  spirit  died,  I  was  but  clay. 

A  day  is  short; 

Yet  in  that  time  the  winds  ihat  sport 

Lost  their  power  to  blow  me  joy : 

Now  the  north-winds  chill  me,  the  scented  south  winds  cloy. 

In  a  day 

All  bright  colors  died  to  r^rey : 

Blue,  scarlet,  silver  sheen, 

Glowing  gold,  mellow  green — 
Grey,  grey! 

A  day  is  brief; 

Yet  in  a  day  the  strairs  of  grief 

Grew  loud  and  hashed  the  notes  of  gladness; 

Ah,  my  lute,  tuned  now  to  songs  of  sadness! 

A  day  goes  fast; 

Yet  ere  the  hours  of  one  had  passed 
Life's  meaning  altered,  and  instead 
Of  hope  and  faith  came  fear  and  dread. 

In  a  day 

She  who  had  loved  me  turned  away — 
Whom  more  I  love  than  song  can  say, 
Would  not  stay; 

Would  not  stay! 

Turned  away, 

Joy  and  beauty  taking — nay, 

Leaving  me  but  soulless  clay, 

In  a  day! 


THE    REIGN    OF    THE    MESSIAH 


BY    C.    T.    RUSSELL,,    Pastor    of    Brooklyn    and    London    Tabernacles 


"Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done,  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven." — Mat- 
thew 6:10. 

MANILA,  P.  L— Many  of  us 
have  learned  to  appreciate 
a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  very  highest 
type  of  civil  administration.  I  trust  I 
am  not  one  whit  behind  the  most  patri- 
otic of  my  countrymen  in  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  government  of  the 
United  States,  which  many  of  us  be- 
lieve is  the  noblest  that  has  yet  risen 
amongst  men.  Nevertheless,  the  Bible 
teaches  that  Messiah's  reign  will  be 
that  of  a  Monarchy;  not  only  so,  it  will 
be  a  very  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
Monarchy.  Additionally,  it  will  be 
most  autocratic — theocratic;  the  will 
of  its  subjects  will  not  be  consulted  in 
the  slightest  particular. 

The   Fifth    Universal  Empire. 

At  first,  in  alarm,  many  are  ready  to 
say,  Would  not  that  be  a  most  danger- 
ous condition  of  things?  Could  any 
royal  family,  however  noble  and  gen- 
erous, be  entrusted  with  such  autocratic 
power  without  fear  of  its  being  mis- 
used for  the  enslavement  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
rulers?  Have  we  not  learned  this  in 
the  history  of  the  past  six  thousand 
years?  Do  we  not  see  the  necessity 
for  curtailing  and  controlling  the 
powers  of  kings  and  governors?  Are 
we  not  more  and  more  brought  to 
realize  the  necessity  that  the  people 
shall  rule,  whether  in  Congress  or  in 
Parliament,  in  Doumas  or  in  Cham- 
bers of  Deputies? 

Yes,  yes,  I  heartily  accede  to  all 
this;  but  when  I  shall  describe  the 
nature  of  the  Kingdom  that  is  to  be 
established,  and  its  personnel,  all  fears 
will  assuredly  flee,  and  all  will  re- 
joice exceedingly  that  the  Divine  ar- 
rangement is  what  it  is  in  respect  to 
the  theocratic  Kingdom  shortly  to  be 
established  and  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world. 


Scripturally,  it  is  described  as  the 
Fifth  Universal  Empire  on  earth.  I 
remind  you  of  the  Divinely  inspired 
dream  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Prophet  Daniel.  It 
was  of  an  image,  majestic,  grand.  The 
head  of  the  image  was  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's own  kingdom  at  Babylon,  the  first 
to  rule  over  the  earth.  Next,  repre- 
sented in  the  breast  and  the  arms  of 
silver,  came  Medo-Persia,  the  second 
Universal  Empire  of  earth,  the  con- 
queror of  Babylon.  Next,  represented 
in  the  belly  and  thighs  of  the  image, 
came  Grecia,  the  third  Universal  Em- 
pire of  earth,  which  conquered  Medo- 
Persia.  Next,  represented  in  the  legs 
of  iron,  came  Rome,  the  Fourth  Uni- 
versal Empire,  conqueror  of  Greece. 
There  are  to  be  no  more  till  Messiah's 
Kingdom :  It  will  be  the  Fifth.  Mean- 
time, we  have  had  two  attempts  at  a 
fifth  monarchy,  both  unsuccessful. 
One  of  these  attempts  was  by  Napol- 
eon I,  the  other  was  that  of  the  Pap- 
acy. During  this  time  the  present 
divisions,  which  resulted  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  are 
represented  by  the  feet  of  the  image, 
with  their  ten  toes. 

Smiting  the  Image's  Feet. 
The  prophecy  declares  (Daniel 
2:44)  that  in  the  days  of  these  kings, 
represented  by  the  toes  of  the  image, 
the  God  of  Heaven  wil)  set  up  a  King- 
dom, which  shall  subdue  all  king- 
doms and  which  shall  never  be  over- 
come. It  shall  "be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  saints,  of  the  Most  High  God, 
and  they  shall  take  the  Kingdom  and 
possess  it  forever,  even  forever  and 
ever."  (Daniel  7:18,  27.)  In  the  pic- 
ture, God's  Kingdom  is  symbolically 
represented  as  a  great  Stone,  hewn 
from  the  mountain  without  hands — 
supernaturally.  It  shall  smite  the  im- 
age in  its  feet;  and  forthwith  "the 
iron,  the  brass,  the  silver  and  the 
gold"  shall  become  "like  the  chaff  of 
a  summer  threshing  floor,"  and  the 
wind  shall  carry  it  away;  but  the 
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mountain  shall  increase  until  it  shall 
"fill  the  whole  earth." 

Thus,  in  a  figure,  or  symbol,  God 
pictures  things  now  shortly  to  come 
to  pass.  I  know  not  how  much  to  ex- 
pect from  the  war  between  Italy  and 
Turkey,  but  Rome  and  Constantinople 
stand  for,  represent,  the  two  legs  of 
the  image,  for  be  it  remembered  that 
each  in  turn  was  the  Roman  capital. 
We  are  certainly  justified  in  watching 
with  considerable  interest  the  present 
war  and  what  it  may  be  leading  to  in 
the  way  of  involving  all  the  ten  king- 
doms represented  in  this  prophecy. 

But  that  is  not  the  special  point  of 
interest  in  my  subject;  rather,  I  am 
discussing  the  character  of  Messiah's 
Kingdom,  which  is  to  rule  the  world, 
overthrow  sin  and  death,  and  uplift 
humanity  from  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, sin,  weakness  and  death.  The 
declaration  is  that  Messiah  shall 
reign  until  He  shall  have  put  down  all 
insubordination,  and  that  the  last 
enemy  to  be  destroyed  will  be  death. 
— 1  Cor.  15:25,  26. 

This  is  the  Kingdom  for  which  the 
Master  Himself  taught  His  followers 
to  pray.  Nothing  slight  or  insignifi- 
cant will  be  the  outcome  of  that  glo- 
rious, Messianic  reign  of  a  thousand 
years.  At  its  very  beginning  Satan 
will  be  bound,  with  all  that  this  sig- 
nifies— the  repression  of  evil  and 
darkness.  For  a  thousand  years  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  pour  forth 
the  light  of  truth  and  grace  upon  our 
poor,  fallen  race,  until  the  knowledge 
of  God's  glory  shall  fill  the  whole 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  great 
deep.  (Habakkuk  2:14.)  Eventually, 
all  wilful  opponents  of  that  Kingdom 
shall  die  the  Second  Death,  from 
which  there  will  be  no  redemption,  no 
recovery.  But,  meantime,  all  the  will- 
ing and  obedient  will  be  rising,  not 
only  from  the  tomb,  but  also  out  of  all 
the  weaknesses  and  frailties  of  the 
present  time,  up,  up,  up  to  the  fulness 
of  perfection  of  life,  although  they 
will  not  live  again  in  this  perfect  sense 
until  the  thousand  years  shall  be  fin- 
ished. With  the  close  of  that  reign  of 
righteousness,  after  it  shall  have  ac- 


complished its  v/ork  of  delivering  the 
groaning  creation  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption,  sin  and  death,  Messiah  will 
abdicate  the  Throne,  as  it  is  written, 
"He  shall  deliver  up  the  Kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father"  .  .  .  "that  God 
may  be  all  in  all."— 1  Cor.  15:24,  28. 

No  More  Sighing,  Crying,  Dying. 

What  a  glorious  triumph  thaf  will 
be,  when  "every  creature  in  heaven  and 
earth  and  under  the  earth  shall  be 
heard  saying,  'Praise,  glory,  honor, 
dominion  and  might  be  unto  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  forever.'"  (Revelation  5:13.) 
What  a  glorious  condition  will  then 
obtain,  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
crying,  no  more  sighing,  no  more 
dying,  for  all  the  former  things  of  sin 
and  death  shall  have  passed  away! 
Ah!  He  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne 
said,  "Behold,  I  make  all  things  new!" 
Glad  we  are  that  our  great  Messiah  is 
about  to  overthrow  sin  and  evil,  about 
to  establish  righteousness  on  a  per- 
manent and  everlasting  foundation, 
which  will  insure  that  to  all  eternity 
God's  will  shall  be  done  as  perfectly 
on  this  earth  as  it  is  now  done  in 
Heaven ! 

I  ask  you  to  consider  candidly — Is 
there  a  kingdom  in  the  world  to-day 
that  in  your  judgment  fitly  represents 
a  Divine  government  amongst  men? 
Is  there  a  perfect  government?  Is 
there  a  single  spot  in  all  the  earth 
where  God's  will  is  done  as  it  is  done 
in  Heaven?  You  are  conversant  with 
history.  You  know  the  bloody  record 
\vhich  marks  its  pages.  You  know 
that  so-called  Christian  Europe  has 
been  drenched  with  blood  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  You 
know  that  the  cause  of  wrong  has  tri- 
umphed as  often  or  oftener  than  the 
cause  of  right.  You  know  that  to-day 
these  kingdoms  of  Europe,  styled 
kingdoms  of  God,  are  threatening  one 
another  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
You  know  that  great  guns,  great  bat- 
tleships, monster  torpedoes,  such  as 
the  world  has  never  known  before,  are 
being  prepared  by  these  various 
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nations  for  use,  either  aggressively  or 
defensively,  against  one  another,  while 
they  all  claim  to  be  Christ's  kingdoms. 
Is  this  logical  ?  Is  this  rational  ?  Most 
assuredly  not! 

We  must  go  to  the  Bible  for  true 
information  on  this  subject.  It  tells 
us  that  these  kingdoms  are  not  the 
kingdoms  of  God,  but  "kingdoms  of 
this  world."  It  tells  us  that  Satan  is 
the  Prince  of  this  world  (John  14:30; 
Epnesians  2:2);  that  he  is  "the  god 
of  this  world;  that  now  "worketh  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedi- 
ence"— so  much  more  numerous  than 
the  children  of  obedience  that  he, 
through  them,  holds  the  world's  con- 
trol. But  with  equal  clearness  the 
Bible  declares  the  Divine  Power 
and  mastery  over  Satan,  and  that  he 
and  his  reign  of  sin  and  death  are  per- 
mitted of  God  for  a  limited  time  and 
for  a  special  purpose.  The  testimony 
tells  us  that  when  the  due  time  shall 
come,  Messiah  will  take  His  great 
power  and  reign.  Then  Satan  shall  be 
bound,  and  all  the  forces  of  sin  and 
darkness  be  restrained.  Then  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  will  arise  with  heal- 
ing in  its  beams,  to  flood  the  earth 
with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

The  Election  Hath  Obtained  It. 

Come  with  me  and  take  a  cursory 
view  of  God's  great  work  thus  far  ac- 
complished. For  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  God  gave  no  clear  intima- 
tion of  what  He  intended  to  do  for 
the  fallen  race.  Then  He  made  a 
statement  to  Abraham,  so  clear,  so  ex- 
plicit, that  St.  Paul  declares  it  was  a 
statement  of  the  Gospel  in  advance. 
God  said  to  Abraham,  I  intend  to  bless 
the  world — which  could  only  mean,  I 
intend  to  relieve  them  of  the  curse  of 
death  which  came  upon  them  through 
Adam's  sin.  God  added  to  Abraham, 
This  blessing  which  I  will  bring  to  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  will  come 
through  your  posterity — "In  thee  and 
in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed." — Genesis  12:3, 
26:4. 


God's  due  time  for  bringing  this 
blessing  was  still  future;  the  blessing 
intended  could  net  come  until  Messiah 
should  come;  but  meantime  God  gave 
to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham, 
through  Moses,  the  Law  Covenant, 
which  offered  them  eternal  life  and 
an  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  if  they 
could  keep  the  Law.  Of  course,  they 
could  not  keep  the  Law,  because  it  was 
the  measure  of  a  perfect  man's  ability, 
and  alas!  like  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  the  Israelites  were  imperfect — 
sinners.  Nevertheless,  the  offer,  and 
their  attempt  to  keep  the  Law,  brought 
them  great  uplift  of  heart,  so  that 
when  Jesus  came  to  them,  a  consider- 
able number  were  ready  to  receive 
Him,  did  receive  Him,  and  He  re- 
ceived them.  They  became  sons  of 
God,  through  the  begetting  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  at  Pentecost  and  afterwards. 
These  were  the  Spiritual  Seed  of 
Abraham,  begotten  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Jesus  Himself  being  the  Head,  or 
First;  the  others  were  counted  in  as 
members  of  His  Body. 

Israel  had  been  hoping  for  a  share 
in  Messiah's  Kingdom,  and  St.  Paul 
explains,  "Israel  hath  not  obtained 
that  which  he  seeketh  for,  but  the 
election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest 
were  blinded."  The  blinded  Israelites 
are  still  cast  aside,  but  not  forever.  The 
Divine  blessing  shall  come  to  natural 
Israel  just  as  soon  as  spiritual  Israel 
shall  be  completed. — Romans  11 :25- 
34. 

The  Kingdom  Suffereth  Violence. 

What  did  the  ''election"  obtain?  Of 
what  did  the  faithful  "Israelites  in- 
deed" become  heirs  by  accepting  Jesus 
and  by  the  Pentecostal  blessing?  We 
answer  that  they  became  identified 
with  Messiah's  Kingdom,  and  heirs  or 
inheritors  of  the  glorious  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  that  in  this  King- 
dom all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed.  But  now  note  that 
there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
Jews  found  worthy  to  complete  the 
Kingdom  class.  The  Kingdom,  there- 
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fore,  could  not  be  inaugurated  then. 
God  had  foreseen  this,  and  through 
the  Prophet  had  promised  that  some 
would  be  gathered  from  the  Gentiles 
to  complete  this  Kingdom  class.  The 
entire  work  of  this  Gospel  Age  has 
been  the  calling  of  this  "elect"  class 
for  the  Kingdom.  If  we  have  rightly 
viewed  the  matter,  the  foreordained 
number  will  soon  have  been  found,  the 
election  will  be  at  an  end,  the  accepted 
will  be  glorified  as  the  Kingdom,  and 
Messiah's  reign  of  righteousness  will 
begin. 

But  notice  now  the  course  of  all  be- 
longing to  the  Kingdom  class,  through- 
out this  Age.  They  are  not  reigning 
with  Christ,  but  suffering  with  Christ. 
And  Jesus  explained  this;  they  are 
indeed  of  the  Royal  Family,  because 
begotten  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  they  are 
indeed  the  Kingdom  class,  because 
they  are  affiliated  with  the  great  King; 
but  they  have  not  yet  entered  into  their 
glory.  They  will  do  so  only  by  the 
power  of  the  First  Resurrection.  Thus 
it  is  written :  "We  must  all  be 
changed,"  because  "flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Our  Lord  Himself  was  the  Pattern, 
the  Forerunner  of  all  these.  After  His 
consecration  and  His  begetting  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  He  was  tested  even  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross,  be- 
fore He  experienced  His  glorious  res- 
urrection change  and  ascended  up  and 
sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Maj- 
esty on  High.  Similarly,  all  of  His 
followers,  after  consecration,  must  be 
tested,  their  loyalty  must  be  proven, 
before  they  can  share  with  Him  in 
"His  Resurrection." 

Partly  for  the  testing  of  these,  their 
development  takes  place  in  a  time 
when  Satan  is  the  Prince  of  this  world, 
and  when  his  power  is  permitted  to  be 
exercised  against  them  as  it  was  exer- 
cised against  their  Lord.  The  message 
to  these  is:  "The  Kingdom  suffereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force."  As  our  Lord  suffered  violence 
from  the  Prince  of  this  world,  so  will 
His  followers,  for  "The  disciple  is  not 
above  his  Lord."  His  promise  to  His 
followers  is,  "Be  thou  faithful  unto 


death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life."— Revelation  2:10. 

"The  World  Knoweth  Us  Not." 

So,  then,  we  perceive  that  God's 
Kingdom  class,  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
have  been  suffering  violence,  just  as 
did  their  Leader,  for  righteousness' 
sake.  That  the  persecutors  had  not 
known  and  done  their  evil  work  inten- 
tionally, St.  Peter  intimates  when  he 
says  to  the  Jews:  "I  wot  that  in  ig- 
norance ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your 
rulers,  for  if  they  had  known  they 
would  not  have  crucified  the  Prince  of 
Life."  Hence,  in  due  time  their  blind- 
ness shall  be  turned  away,  and  "they 
shall  look  upon  Him  Whom  they 
pierced  and  mourn"  (Zechariah  12: 
10),  and  God  "will  pour  upon  them  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication,"  and 
forgive  them  and  make  the  experience 
profitable  to  as  many  as  shall  prove 
willing. 

Meantime,  for  eighteen  centuries, 
the  Scriptures  declare,  "The  world 
knoweth  us  not,  even  as  it  knew  Him 
not."  God's  saintly  ones  have  not  been 
generally  the  great,  the  influential, 
either  in  Church  or  State,  just  as 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles  were  not  in 
their  day.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His.  Scattered 
here  and  there,  during  the  past  eigh- 
teen centuries,  He  has  been  dealing 
with  them,  preparing  them,  polishing 
them,  fitting  them  as  jewels.  And  He 
tells  us  that  at  our  Lord's  second  com- 
ing He  will  make  up  His  jewels — 
they  will  constitute  the  Kingdom 
class,  for  "If  we  suffer  with  Him,  we 
shall  also  reign  with  Him." 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  those  whom  the  Lord  has  been  so 
carefully  selecting,  instructing  and 
polishing  in  the  School  of  Christ,  who 
have  been  so  effectively  polished  with 
the  trials  and  disciplines  of  evil,  will 
be  the  very  class  above  all  others  to 
whom  the  glorious  dominion  of  earth 
may  well  be  entrusted  without  fear. 
Only  those  thoroughly  loyal  to  God 
and  to  principle  will  be  in  that  King- 
dom class. 
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By  A<.N  i  -   I .«><  Mi  MM    in  <-H  I  - 


oli!   Mistress  May  rame  yesterday. 
Dressed  in  finest  Spring  array. 

1   iiu-t  lu-r  bliiho  and  gay. — 
Just  as  April  flashed  away. 
s\\.(  t   her  eyea  as  violets  blue — 
In  her  cheeks  the  roses'  hue — 
Hair  like  gold  that  sunbeams  woo- 

with  gems  of  sparkling  dew. 
Coy,  the  kingcups  watched  her  past 
O'er  the  glt-uiniiig  emerald  gras*. 
And  each  <>i,,-  diunk  to  this  lass, 
From  his  brimming  golden  glass. 

the  meadow  sweet  she  went 
Scattering  blooms  of  pure  content, — 
While  a  clover  spilled  her.  scent — 
And  a  silvered  poppy,  bent. 
Soft  she  crossed  the  crooning  brook — 
On  its  breast  rich  pearls  she  shook — 
Then  she  turned  one  backward  iook — 
Tossed  a  kiss — and  shut  May's 


IN    THE    REALM    OF    BOOKLAND 


"The  Life  of  Nietzsche,"  Vol.  I.— 
"The  Young  Nietzsche."  by  Mrs. 
Foerster-Nietzsche.  Crown  8vo, 
Illustrated.  $4.00  net. 

All  sources  of  information  regarding 
her  gifted  brother  were  open  to  Frau 
Foerster-Nietzsche  when  she  wrote  the 
"Life  of  Nietzsche,"  the  first  volume 
of  which  will  be  published  this  spring 
by  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  under 
the  title  "The  Young  Nietzsche."  One 
of  the  exclusive  sources  is  indicated  in 
the  following  words  of  Mrs.  Nietzsche, 
as  quoted  by  her  publishers : 

"From  the  days  of  my  earliest  child- 
hood I  always  regarded  my  brother  as 
the  highest  authority.  .  .  .  But  this 
reverence  which  I  showed  for  Fritz, 
and  which  throughout  my  childhood 
and  youth  brought  me  a  lot  of  teasing 
and  chaff — for  at  heart  I  am  not  a  be- 
liever in  authority — certainly  had  one 
excellent  practical  result  in  the  shape 
of  the  Nietzsche  archives,  the  extra- 
ordinarily rich  contents  of  which  have 
been  collected  by  myself  alone.  From 
a  very  early  age  I  have  always  kept  a 
treasure  drawer  in  which  I  preserved 
whatever  I  could  get  hold  of  that  hap- 
pened to  come  from  my  brother's  pen, 
and  had  been  discarded  by  him.  And 
if  from  the  first  he  had  not  been  so 
fond  of  burning  things,  and  had  not 
occasionally  made  search  raids  upon 
my  precious  hoard,  not  one  of  his  com- 
positions, from  the  time  he  was  eight 
years  old,  would  now  be  missing;  for 
when  I  was  only  six,  though  I  attached 
but  slight  importance  to  my  own 
things,  I  had  already  started  this  col- 
lection of  my  brother's  productions." 


Birth  of  the  Grail  Pictures  is  Revealed. 

J,  Henry  Harper,  author  of  the  just- 
published  book,  "The  House  of  Har- 
per," attributes  to  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Ab- 
bey's co-operation  much  of  her  hus- 
band's success.  Her  suggestions  as  to 
costumes,  and  the  actual  preparation 


of  them  in  the  great  work-room  at  the 
studio  in  Gloucestershire,  built  by  Ab- 
bey and  Sargent  for  their  Boston 
Library  paintings,  was  acknowledged 
by  both  these  artists  to  have  been  of 
the  greatest  service.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  this  time  to  Mrs.  Harper,  Mrs. 
Abbey  says: 

"The  Boston  work  goes  on  apace, 
and  will,  I  think,  before  long  be  fin- 
ished, and  thankful  I  am,  for  Ned  has 
so  many  things  in  his  head  that  he 
wants  to  do  that  I  shall  be  glad  when 
the  great  pictures  are  out  of  the  way, 
although  it  has  been  an  intensely  in- 
teresting thing  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
this  work.  I  think  the  last  part  will 
be  fully  up  to  the  first — ahead  of  it,  I 
hope. 

"The  first  scene  is  where  Galahad 
on  his  horse  meets  the  'Loathly  Dam- 
sel' sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  wood 
with  a  dead  knight  in  her  lap.  The 
next  is  where  he  fights  the  seven 
knights  in  front  of  the  Castle  of  the 
Maidens.  These  maidens — the  virtues 
— hundreds  of  them,  have  been  shut  up 
in  the  castle  by  the  seven  knights, 
brothers,  the  children  of  darkness, 
vices.  The  garments  and  armor  of  the 
knights  are  all  dark,  suited  to  their 
character,  and  Galahad,  clothed  in  red, 
like  a  child  of  the  light  is  overcoming 
them.  I  think  this  will  be  fine.  The 
next  is  the  Castle  of  the  Maidens — the 
'virtues.'  Here  quantities  of  charm- 
ing creatures — nineteen  feet  of  them — 
knowing  Galahad  for  their  deliverer, 
hold  out  their  hands  for  him  to  kiss. 
Of  course,  this  idea  of  overcoming  the 
vices  and  setting  the  virtues  free  is  not 
in  any  version  of  the  legend,  is  simply 
Ned's  interpretation.  But  I  am  afraid 
you  are  being  bored  with  all  these  de- 
scriptions." 

Mr.  Harper  also  states  that  when 
Abbey  was  making  the  illustrations  for 
his  "Shakespeare's  Comedies"  it  was 
not  unusual  for  him  to  spend  as  much 
in  costumes  and  accessories  as  he  re- 
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ceived  for  the  drawings  themselves, 
and  that  he  was  not  content  with  even 
the  hinge  of  a  door  or  the  smallest 
detail  unless  he  had  verified  its  his- 
torical accuracy.  The  London  "Spec- 
tator" once  said  of  Abbey,  when  com- 
menting on  his  drawings  for  Herrick's 
Poems,  that  he  had  "taken  the  utmost 
pains  to  reproduce  Devonshire  scen- 
ery and  rural  life  by  studying  it,  and 
has  made  himself  master  of  the  Stu- 
art period.  ...  It  may  be  questioned 
if  there  is  any  living  artist  who  could 
have  given  such  sketches  at  once  faith- 
ful and  beautiful." 

During  the  same  year  in  which  Ab- 
bey began  his  "Shakespeare's  Come- 
dies" he  wrote  to  Mr.  Harper:  "If  I 
am  only  well,  and  unburdened  of  mind 
a.s  to  other  things,  I  should  dig  away 
straight  off  at  all  sorts  of  things.  I 
have  so  many  good  and  appreciative 
friends  that  I  hate  to  go  on  year  after 
year  not  quite  doing  the  things  they 
think  I  am  going  to  do.  But  I  hope 
I'm  not  very  old  yet,  and  I  am  trying 
to  drop  the  habits  of  time  and  brain 
wasting  into  which  I  have  carelessly 
drifted.  .  .  .  The  faculty  of  knowing 
— after  a  thing  has  been  carried  on  a 
long  way  toward  perfection — just  what 
:t  is  that  is  going  to  make  it  better  still 
— is  given  to  few,  but  that  is  not  a 
reason  why  the  wheels  should  be  re- 
versed. Most  of  the  very  best  and 
greatest  work  has  been  unconsciously 
arrived  at — by  the  workers — and  I  be- 
lieve that  few  of  the  producers  of  mas- 
terpieces— I  fancy  none — could  say 
just  how  the  result  had  been  achieved. 
Still  it  is  the  thing  to  study  and  dis- 
cover, isn't  it?" 


Socialism  As  It  Is. 

William  English  Walling,  whose  new 
book  on  socialism,  entitled  "Socialism 
As  It  Is,"  was  published  in  April,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  we  are  just  entering 
upon  a  new  era  in  the  socialist  move- 
ment. He  holds  to  this  because  he  be- 
lieves that  the  prominent  opponents  of 
socialism — the  capitalists — are  gradu- 
ally adopting  the  idea  of  government 
ownership,  and  are  becoming  what  he 


terms  pseudo-socialists.  "With  such  a 
policy  triumphant,  either  the  struggle 
against  capitalism,"  Mr.  Walling  says, 
"win  become  iar  more  acute  than  ever 
and  will  manifest  itself  in  more  stu- 
pendous strikes,  or  else  socialism  will 
force  the  reformers  to  a  more  radical 
policy  than  any  of  them  will  willingly 
adopt,  because  it  will  compel  business 
interests  to  reforms  which  are  un- 
profitable to  the  capitalists."  Some  in- 
teresting phases  of  the  movement,  and 
particularly  of  this  side  of  it,  are  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Walling  in  his  book. 


An  Old  Controversy. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  as  to 
the  precise  method  in  which  the  cur- 
rency plank  of  the  Republican 
National  platform  of  1896  was  written. 
A  number  of  claimants  have  appeared, 
all  of  whom  contend  that  their  contri- 
bution to  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"gold"  in  the  plank  was  decisive.  The 
matter  is  fully  discussed  in  Mark 
Hanna's  biography,  which  Herbert 
Croly  has  written  and  which  was  pub- 
lished early  in  April.  Mr.  Croly  has 
obtained  statements  from  everybody 
who  had  any  official  and  unofficial  con- 
nection with  the  matter,  and  he  has 
made  the  attempt  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility where  it  belongs.  In  relation 
to  this,  Mr.  Hanna's  correspondence 
afforded  a  valuable  clue  in  the  absence 
of  which  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  tell  a  complete  story. 


"Ancient  Types  of  Man,"  by  Arthur 
Keith.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

"Ancient  Types  of  Man,"  by  Arthur 
Keith,  is  to  be  added  immediately  to 
Harper's  Library  of  Living  Thought. 
The  author  describes  and  discusses 
the  specimens  recently  excavated  in 
both  America  and  Europe,  notably  the 
Galley  Hill  man.  He  traces  backward 
the  various  discoveries  made  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  and  com- 
pares the  different  variants  of  the  Cro- 
Magnon  and  Neanderthal  types. 


FARMING    WITH    DYNAMITE 


BY    A.     W.     STIBICH 


DYNAMITE,  as  a  factor  in 
scientific  farming,  has  now 
passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  but  one  obstacle 
seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  gen- 
eral adoption  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  for  shattering  compact 
soils,  planting  trees,  and  blasting 
stumps  and  boulders,  and  that  is  the 
fear  that  it  is  dangerous.  While  it 
must  be  remembered  that  dynamite  is 
nothing  but  concentrated  power,  and  if 
handled  carelessly  it  might  do  great 
damage,  there  is  as  much  chance  of 
being  injured  while  handling  a  shot- 
gun, gasoline  or  coal  oil;  all  of  these 
commodities  are  handled  daily  by 
thousands  of  people  without  accident 
occurring,  and  this  can  also  be  applied 
to  dynamite.  An  occurrence  is  only 
made  prominent  by  its  infrequency; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  consider- 
able hue  and  cry  is  made  over  an  acci- 
dent with  dynamite.  It  is  simply  nec- 
essary to  treat  dynamite  with  care, 
and  the  hazard  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  if  a  person  before  using 
dynamite  would  apply  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  explosives  for  their  printed 
instructions,  and  follow  them  care- 
fully, danger  of  accident  will  be  en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The  correct  explosive  to  use  and  the 
method  is  as  follows :  Secure  a  low- 
grade  explosive,  say  25  per  cent 
strength,  and  get  it  packed  in  I%x8 
inch  cartridges.  Another  feature 
that  is  very  essential  is  to  secure  a 
low-freezing  explosive.  This  will  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  thawing  the 
dynamite  on  a  cold  morning.  Never 
use  any  cap  less  than  a  No.  6,  which 
contains  a  charge  of  one  gramme  of 
fulminate  of  mercury.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial that  a  strong  cap  be  used,  or  full 


force  will   not  be   developed   by   the 
explosive. 

Wherever  you  intend  to  set  a  tree, 
bore  a  hole  with  a  2-inch  dirt  auger, 
making  the  hole  from  3  to  3^2  ft.  deep. 
Into  this  hole  load  one  stick  of  dyna- 
mite, to  which  previously  has  been 
"primed"  the  cap  and  fuse.  Tamp  the 
first  six  inches  of  the  hole  rather 
lightly,  and  then  tamp  the  hole  tightly 
to  the  "collar."  Always  use  a  wooden 
bar,  and  be  sure  that  it  has  no  metal 
parts.  After  the  explosion,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ground  surrounding  the 
bore  hole  for  a  radius  of  from  3l/2  to 
4  feet  has  been  thoroughly  shattered 
and  mellowed  up.  If  a  person  stands 
about  25  feet  from  the  blast,  he  will 
find  that  there  is  a  distinct  "heave"  of 
the  soil  under  his  feet.  This  "heave" 
is  also  very  beneficial,  as  it  breaks  the 
cementing  material  of  the  hard  layer  of 
soil  and  allows  the  rain  or  irrigation 
water  to  disintegrate  the  soil.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  shoot  so  much  dyna- 
mite that  the  ground  will  be  thrown 


Blasting  a  stump,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 
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high  into  the  air  and  scattered  over  the 
landscape.  The  object  is  simply  to 
shatter  and  mellow  the  soil  just  enough 
for  the  purpose  at  hand,  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  novice  in  a  few 
trials  if  he  will  follow  the  directions 
sent  with  the  dynamite.  Once  in- 
structed, the-  ordinary  farm-hand  will 
feel  fully  as  confident  in  using  dyna- 
mite as  the  hunter  does  when  he  fires 
a  cartridge  from  a  gun. 

During  the  past  few  years,  high  ex- 
plosives have  made  remarkable  strides 
towards  taking  their  place  among  mod- 
ern farm  conveniences,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  dynamite  is 
?n  exceedingly  valuable  aid  in  the 
growing  of  fruit  trees.  It  has  been 
the  common  supposition  that  the  use 
of  dynamite  was  not  necessary  unless 
the  land  to  be  planted  was  underlaid 
with  a  strata  of  hardpan,  in  which 
event  it  was  absolutely  essential. 
However,  it  has  been  found  that  trees 
thrive  better  when  planted  in  holes 
blasted  with  dynamite,  even  where  no 
hardpan  exists,  because  the  force  of 
the  explosion  shatters  the  soil  for  a 
considerable  radius  around  the  bore 
hole,  and  thus  makes  root  growth  easy. 
It  also  kills  all  grubs,  worms  or  other 
animal  life  that  later  might  injure  the 


young  tree.  The  importance  of  having 
a  porous  soil  which  will  permit  the 
fre~  passage  of  water  through  it  is  self- 
evident,  as  plant  roots  have  the  power 
to  draw  from  the  surrounding  soil  the 
necessary  elements  of  plant  food,  pro- 
viding the  soil  is  of  such  character  as 
to  permit  the  passage  of  such  elements 
through  it,  and  for  this  reason  the  use 
of  explosives  is  advocated,  as  when 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  loosened  and 
aerated,  the  trees  show  much  stronger 
and  healthier  growth  than  trees  planted 
under  the  old  conditions.  In  digging  a 
hole  with  tools,  it  tends  to  pack  the 
earth  around  the  roots  and  retard  its 
growth.  Again,  stop  and  take  into 
consideration  the  natural  growth  and 
depth  of  tree  root  expansion.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  gathered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
healthy  tree  having  all  advantages  of 
free  soil  will  send  roots  down  as  deep 
as  twenty  feet.  But  suppose  that  at 
a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  feet  a 
layer  of  hardpan  or  compact  soil  ex- 
ists? A  lateral  spread  of  roots  will 
take  place,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  each 
tree  will  encroach  upon  the  feeding 
supply  of  its  neighbor ;  in  consequence 
it  docs  not  receive  a  sufficient  amount 
of  plant  food,  which  is  very  essential  to 


Demonstration  on  University  of  California  farm  at  Davis,  Col.,  showing 
the  blast  of  a  tree  hole  shot. 


Tree,  two  years  old,  set  when  young, 
and  grown  in  dynamited  hole. 

rapid  growth.  Again,  a  prolonged  dry 
speii  will  exhaust  all  the  moisture  in 
its  shallow  feeding  bed,  and  the  prob- 
able consequence  will  be  a  tree  with 
the  growth  stopped,  or  a  dead  tree. 

The  agency  to  use  for  remedying 
such  conditions  is  dynamite.  The  effect 
of  the  shot  loosens  up  the  hard  or  com- 
pact soil,  and  the  roots  are  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  the  lower  strata  of  soil, 
in  which  the  plant  food  elements  are 
to  be  found.  In  this  way,  one  tree 
does  not  interfere  with  the  other,  and 
results  cannot  be  anything  but  bene- 
ficial. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  photos 
above  will  prove  the  assumption  that 
dynamite  can  only  be  used  with  bene- 
fit on  soils  underlaid  with  hardpan,  is 
erroneous.  The  trees  shown  above 
were  planted  in  the  loamy  soil  of  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  at  Grants  Pass, 
Ore.,  and  authorities  admit  that  soil 
more  perfectly  adapted  to  fruit  cul- 
ture cannot  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  This  merely  tends  to  strengthen 
the  argument  for  blasting  soils  pre- 
paratory to  planting,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  assist  a  tree, 
especially  a  young  one,  to  send  its 
roots  out  into  its  feeding  bed  as  easily 
and  rapidly  as  possible. 


Tree,  two  years  old,  set  and  grown  in 
spaded  hole. 

The  use  of  dynamite  is  by  no  means 
a  new  idea  in  California.  Over  forty 
years  ago  Mr.  James  Rutter,  of  Florin, 
Cal.,  used  blasting  powder  for  setting 
out  vines  and  trees,  and  over  twenty 
years  ago  Major  W.  R.  Gunnis  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  planted  an  orchard  with 
dynamite  near  La  Mesa,  Cal.,  and  in 
a  great  measure  California  can  lay 
claim  to  being  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  in  which  such  methods  were 
used. 

Prominent  horticulturists  and  or- 
chardists  all  over  the  United  States  ad- 
vocate the  use  of  dynamite  in  prepar- 
ing ground  for  planting  an  orchard. 
At  the  1910  Convention  of  California 
Fruit  Growers,  a  paper  was  especially 
prepared  by  Professor  Elmore  Chase 
of  Fair  Oaks,  Cal.,  on  the  advisability 
of  blasting  citrus  sub-soils,  and  at  the 
1911  convention,  held  at  Santa  Rosa, 
a  special  trip  was  made  by  the  dele- 
gates to  visit  a  demonstration  of  the 
practical  use  of  explosives,  given  by 
one  of  the  large  Eastern  powder  com- 
panies. Many  of  the  leading  agricul- 
tural colleges  now  include  "Farming 
with  Dynamite"  in  their  curriculum, 
and  the  many  advantages  secured  by 
the  use  of  explosives  are  taught  by 
demonstrators  sent  from  the  manufac- 
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turers  by  request  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college.  University  experiment  sta- 
tions have  tracts  planted  by  the  use  of 
dynamite,  and  other  tracts  that  have 
been  planted  under  old  conditions. 
Much  benefit  will  be  obtained  by  "sub- 
soiling"  land  that  is  planted  to  grain, 
vegetables,  etc.  Continued  plowing  at 
a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches  has 
formed  what  is  known  as  "plow  sole." 
This  prevents  the  roots  of  the  plant 
from  going  down.  This  can  readily  be 
remedied  by  blasting  and  by  placing 
shots  from  8  to  15  feet  apart  and  load- 

FRUIT  TREE  PLANTED      FRUIT  TREE 
IN  DYNAMITED  HOLE         IN  SPADE 
DUG    HOLE 
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Illustrating  how  the  compact  subsoil  is 
broken  by  the  dynamite  to  permit  free 
and  generous  root  growth  for  plants. 

ing  them  about  20  inches  deep  with  a 
charge  of  one-half  a  stick  of  a  low 
grade  dynamite.  The  effect  will  be 
the  same  as  if  the  ground  had  been 
plowed  that  deep,  and  the  breaking  of 
the  cementing  material  of  the  hard 
layer,  will  result  in  the  disintegration 
of  same  after  the  first  rain  or  irriga- 
tion. Before  this  ground  is  blasted, 
the  water  soaking  through  a  thin  top 
soil  fails  to  penetrate,  and  the  result 
is  that  "wet  spots"  are  found.  On  ir- 
rigated land,  if  the  irrigation  water 
contains  soluble  salts,  the  result  will 
be  an  alkali  deposit  caused  by  con- 
stant evaporation  of  the  surface  water. 
By  breaking  up  the  hard  strata,  better 
drainage  conditions  are  obtained,  and 
the  sub-soil  is  able  to  absorb,  retain 


and  give  back  to  the  growing  crops  the 
essential  moisture. 

One  of  the  other  uses  of  dynamite  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  cleaning  of 
land  of  stumps  and  boulders.  This 
often  becomes  a  serious  problem.  The 
method  most  commonly  used  by  the 
settler  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  to 
dynamite.  A  stump  represents  a  great 
force,  and  greater  force  must  be  ex- 
erted to  remove  the  stump.  Dynamite 
is  the  best  agent  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  quick;  one  man  can  do  the  work; 
he  can  accomplish  more  than  machin- 
ery and  many  horses.  Bore  a  hole  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  under  the 
toughest  old  stump  you  can  find,  put  in 
the  charge,  tamp,  light  the  fuse,  and 
run.  In  a  few  minutes  there  is  a  dull 
"boom,"  and  the  stump  is  ousted,  shat- 
tered completely,  and  ready  to  burn, 
and  the  roots  pulled  below  the  plow 
line.  In  this  way,  one  man  can  re- 
move as  high  as  fifty  stumps  per  day, 
and  when  he  is  through  with  the  work 
there  is  no  expensive  equipment  on  his 
hands,  which  he  will  probably  have  to 
dispose  of  at  a  sacrifice. 

Digging  ditches  and  reclaiming 
swamp  land  is  also  one  of  the  many 
things  that  dynamite  will  do.  A  line  is 
laid  out  where  the  ditch  is  desired,  and 
every  two  feet  a  cartridge  of  60  per 
cent  dynamite  is  loaded.  In  the  middle 
hole  of  about  four  hundred  feet  of 
ditch,  a  cap  and  fuse  is  inserted  in  the 
dynamite  cartridge,  and  when  this  cen- 
ter charge  explodes,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  ditch  is  dug  and  ready 
for  the  water  to  be  run  in.  Compare 
this  with  the  scraper  and  team — if 
the  ground  is  very  boggy,  the  horses 
get  mired — and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  little  difficulties  present  them- 
selves. Try  dynamite — see  what  quick 
returns  it  gets.  One  man  can  carry 
sufficient  dynamite  to  dig  500  feet  of 
ditch. 

From  the  foregoing,  one  can  realize 
the  possibilities  of  dynamite  on  the 
farm  are  unlimited,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  dynamite  is  blazing  the 
way  into  a  new  era  of  farming. 
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Youthful 
Beauty 


will  be  untouched  by  advancing  years  if 
the  care  of  the  skin  is  given  daily  attention. 
The   skin  is  always  gradually   renewing  itself, 
and,  if  you  are  careless  of  it,  it  just  as  gradually 
deteriorates  in  quality,  color    and  fineness.      By 
the  daily  use  of 


however,  which  cleanses,  purifies  and  invigorates  the  skin- 
surface,thenewskinisproducedundersuch  perfect  conditions^ 
that  instead  of  deteriorating,  it  ^   ^ 

becomes  soft,  velvety,  and  of  a  A    -- <£L? 

natural,    beautiful     pink    and       _   ^f  0- 

white.   Pears  is  acknowledged  .  •__ 

^^         ^^_*_^^^M 

everywhere  to  be  M  :  f  < 

I   *^' 

The 
Beauty  Soap 

of  the  World 


"Allrlghti  neurtd" 
OF   MLL   SCEJfTED   SOMPS    PEERS'    OTTO    OF   ROSE   IS    THE    BEST. 
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WESCO 

BRAND 
KALSOMINE 

For  Walls  and  Ceilings— SANITARY 

CONCRETE    PAINT 

For  Brick  and  Cement  Surfaces— WATERPROOF— PERMANENT 


FOR    SALE    BY 

Hardware  and 
Paint  Stores 


Only  Factory 
of  this  kind  on 
the  West  Coast 


COLD    WATER     PAINT 

For  Outside  Painting— TEN  CENTS  PAINTS  100  SQUARE  FEET 
FLAT    OIL    PAINT 

The  WASHABLE  KIND— For  Walls  and  Ceilings 

Write  for  Color  Cards  Send  Your  Dealer's  Name 

Sales  Office:  110  Hansford  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Soy*   Home   Oil   Tommy: 

More  Power  to  Your  Mower 

Your  mower  will  exact  less  elbow  grease  and 
backache  if  you  keep  it  oiled  with  HOME  OIL.  This 
dandy  lubricant  will  make  the  blades  whirr  easily 
and  noiselessly. 


(Made  by  the  LIQUID  VENEER  People) 


gets  its  honest  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  purest, 
cleanest,  safest  and  most  efficient  lubricating  oil  for 
home  use,  and  consequently  for  outside  use. 

Trial  Bottle   Free 


You  Ret  MOST  as  well  as  BEST  oil  in  HOME 
OIL.  and  a  money-back  guarantee  into  the  bargain. 
Write  today  for  free  trial  bottle  and  learn  how 
HOME  OIL.  will  smooth  the  way  for  you. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 
333-E  Liquid  Veneer  Building.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


(Things 

10  LdSJ 
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The  Inner  Secrets   of 


he  Things  You  Don't  See — That  Are  Hidden  Beneath  the  Enamel  and 
Nickel  of  This  Masterpiece  Machine. 

Millions  have  marveled  at  the  extreme  durability  —  the 
onderful  zvear-resisting  qualities  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  Oliver  history,  we  take  the  pub- 
fully  into  our  confidence. 

In  doing  so,  we  reveal  "shop  secrets"  which  heretofore 
.ve  been  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  The  Oliver  Type- 
riter  Works  at  Woodstock. 

And  some  may  say,  when  they  learn  the  facts,  that  we 
e  extremists — fanatics. 

But  they  are  mistaken.  We  simply  surround  with  a  thou- 
nd  safeguards  the  greatest  writing  machine  of  modern 
ties,  because  it  is  good  business  to  do  so. 

Our  Special  Steels 


Our  specifications  for  steels  are 
extremely  exacting  that  only  a 
w  American  steel  mills  can  meet 
em.  When  these  companies  suc- 
ed  in  producing  an  ingot  of  the 
rticular  quality  we  use,  they 
ve  it  for  us.  We  have  a  stand- 
5  order  for  all  they  can  offer, 
e  carry  a  larger  stock  of  this 
ecial  steel  than  most  of  the 
:ge  steel  companies. 
Our  watch  spring  steel  comes 
>m  Sweden;  our  music  wire 
>m  Germany.  .There  is  no  finer 
;el  than  that  which  goes  into 
e  Oliver. 

The  Hidden  Bronze 

Mo  one  would  ever  dream  that 
my  of  the  nickeled  parts  of  The 
Iver  Typewriter  are,  in  reality, 
onze.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 
re's  the  reason: 

Fhe  drive  wheel  axles  of  passen- 
r  locomotives  withstand  the  ter- 
Ic  strain  of  shock  and  speed  be- 
use  they  are  imbedded  in  bronze 
arlngs,  yet  even  this  bronze 
mid  not  pass  our  simplest  tests. 
Buch  bearings  have  great  wear- 
llstance  and  act  as  a  natural 
Jrlcant  for  the  steel.  No  type- 
Iter  can  ever  be  subjected  to 
ch  strain  as  a  locomotive,  yet 
B  application  of  the  same  prln- 
>le  of  construction,  where  steel 
lys  on  bronze,  is  one  of  the  rea- 
ns  for  Oliver  durability,  only 
r  special  bronze  is  many  times 
ler  than  that  used  for  railroad 
rvlce. 

From  Virgin  Ingots 

We  lay  under  tribute  the  mines, 
ar  and  far,  where  the  finest 
Btals  are  found,  from  which  to 
ike  our  special  Oliver  Bronze. 
The  tin  In  the  original  "pigs" 
mes  from  the  interior  of  China. 
The  ingot  copper  comes  from 
s  Lake  Superior  mines. 


OLIVER 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


The  aluminum  comes  from  Eng- 
land and  is  99%  pure. 

The  virgin  spelter  (zinc)  comes 
from  the  world-famous  Joplin  dis- 
trict. 

The  Hidden  Coat 
of  Copper 

Underneath  the  coatings  of 
nickel  or  enamel  that  give  to  The 
Oliver  Typewriter  its  beautiful, 
durable  finish  is  another  coat  of 
pure  copper.  This  unseen  safe- 
guard against  rust  explains  why 
the  machine  holds  its  luster. 

One  of  the  lighthouse  stations 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  salt 
spray  dashing  around  it,  is 
equipped  with  Oliver  Typewriters. 
No  other  typewriter  could  so  long 
withstand  this  supreme  test  of 
rust-resisting  qualities. 

The  Big  Idea 

The  foregoing  facts  go  far  to 
explain  the  amazing  success  of 
The  Oliver  Typewriter. 

Yet  they  deal  with  the  material 
side  of  the  question.  They  afford 
interesting  sidelights.  on  our 
methods  of  manufacture.  But  the 
basic  reason  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  machine  Is  in  the  great  cen- 


tral Idea  which  has  been  wrought 
into  enduring  metal. 

The  Oliver  U-Shaped  Type-Bar, 
working  in  DOUBLE  BEARINGS, 
which  gives  a  positive  downward 
stroke,  insures  utmost  accuracy 
of  alignment  and  absolutely  per- 
fect printing. 

This  revolutionary  improvement 
brings  to  The  Oliver  Typewriter  a 
brilliant  array  of  advantages.  It 
simplifies  the  machine  by  elimin- 
ating several  hundred  parts  which 
other  standard  typewriters  re- 
quire. It  gives  greater  speed,  ver- 
satility, endurance  and  ease  of  op- 
eration. 

Extra  Quality 
Without   Cost 

We  gladly  pay  a  big  premium 
for  quality,  yet  the  price  of  the 
machine  is  only  $100. 

You  can  even  secure  our  newest 
Model  Oliver  Typewriter  equipped 
with  the  famous  Prlntype  at  the 
regular  $100  price. 

Our  "17-Cents-a-Day"  Purchase 
Plan  is  still  in  force.  Particulars 
on  request. 

The  multiplied  perfections  of  the 
machine  explain  why  Oliver  agen- 
cies are  in  such  great  demand. 

Send  for  our  beautiful  Catalog 
or  ask  for  an  actual  demonstration 
of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  at  your 
office  or  residence. 


THE    OLIVER    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

871  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago 
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Player  Piano 


Tell  "Baby"  This  Story  Tonight— 

**Once  'pon  a  time  there  was  a  Daddy  and  Mother  who  had  a  little  child  like  you. 
Out  of  their  great  love  forthis  child  grew  a  great  wish  —  they  wished  for  their  "Baby  the  great- 
est gift  of  after  years  —  the  gift  of  music  —  and  they  reasoned  it  outjttstoswe  have  —  like  this  — 


"Now  'Baby',  you  are  two  years  old  and  it  will  be  at 
least  five  years  before  you  can  start  taking  music  les- 
sons.  Though  we  know  that  you  are  just  about  the 
smartest  'Baby'  in  the  whole  world,  we  could  hardly 
expect  you  to  play  li'dl  before  you  had  studied  and 
practiced  at  least  three  years.  So—  since  ten  years 
is  a  long  time  to  go  without  music,  we  are  going  to 
have  an  Apollo  Player  Piano  in  our  home.  And  just 


as  surely  as  a  child  brought  up  in  a  German  speaking 
family  will  be  able  to  speak  German,  you  re  going  to 
be  musical  because  you're  going  to  be  brought  up 
with  music  —  true  music  —  the  music  of  the  wonderful 
Apollo  Player  Piano.  And 
we  might  add  that  'Daddy* 
and  'Mother*  are  going  to 
enjoy  it  too....** 


Tomorrow  set  about  making  this  story  "come  true."  Learn  what  the  Apollo 
Player  Piano  is  —  learn  what  it  will  do  for  you  and  your  children.  We  are  willing 
to  rest  our  case  with  you  on  the  strength  of  what  an  investigation  will  develop. 
Your  name  and  address  will  bring  you  back  literature  that  is  worth  reading  for 
its  own  sake  as  well  as  that  of  the  information  it  contains.  Write  right  now. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES-  512  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 

NEW     YORK      DISPLAY      ROOMS-305     FIFTH     AVENUE 

Tone  qualities  of  the  Melville  Clark  Piano  are  exceptional 


The,*  2 
Bookr  Gratis 

WriU  (or  lh«m.    R«-«d- 

inf  the  books  i»  lH« 

next    b*st  thing  to 

hnrinf  the  ApoU 

I.  pl.r.     S.n«J     A 

lod«y.       ^J 
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Best  Cooks  Use 


LEA  *  PERRINS 


Steaks 

It    has    a    rare  SAUCE 

and  subtle  flavor 

THE     ORIGINAL.    WORCESTERSHIRE 

which  no  other 

condiment  possesses.    For  eighty  years 

it    has    had    a  world-wide   popularity. 

Imparts  a  delightful  relish  to 
Soups,  Fish,  Gravies,  Stews, 
Chops  and  Salad  Dressings. 

An  Appetizer. 


JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS,  Agents,  New  York 


Roasts 


COMFORT 


SERVICE  SCENERY 

ON    THE 


WESTERN   PACIFIC 

Are  Unequalled 
A  Wonderway  Through  Pictureland 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER  ROUTE 


FOR  FULL   INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace   Hotel.      Phone  Slitter  1651. 

MARKET   STREET    FERRY    DEPOT.      Phone    Kearny  4980. 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.     Phone  Oakland   132. 
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Stimulates—  Invigorates— 


Make   your    summer  trip  East 
a    distinctive    American    Tour 


—THE— 


New  Orleans  —  New  York 

Steamship  Line 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

It  costs  no  more  to  include  than  an  all 
rail  way  and  you  will  enjoy  the  sooth- 
ing restfulness  of  the  trip  :  :  : 

Attendants  who  can't  do  enough  for  you  Excellent  Cuisine 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and 
first  cabin  steamer  to  New  York 

First  class  round  trip  to  New  York 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin, 
New  Orleans  to  New  York 

Write    any  Agent 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel  Market  Street  Ferry  Station 


<ltM  A  £T 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY 

Savings  (The  German  Bank)        Commercial 

(Member   of   the   Associated    Savings    Banks    of 

San    Francisco.) 
526  California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,631,282.84 

Employees'  Pension  Fund  131,748.47 

Deposits  December  30.   1911 46,205,741.40 

Total   Assets    48,837,024.24 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office 
or  Express  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Ex- 
press. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  M.,  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'clock 
P.  M.,  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS — N.  Ohlandt.  President;  George 
Tourny,  Vice-President  and  Manager;  J.  W.  Van 
Bergen,  Vice-President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cash- 
ier; William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier;  A. 
H.  Muller.  Secretary;  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D. 
Newhouse,  Assistant  Secretaries;  Goodfellow, 
Eells  &  Orrick,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  George 
Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N. 
Walter,  F.  Tillmann.  Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse,  W.  S. 
Goodfellow  and  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  streets.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  601  Clement 
Street,  corner  7th  avenue.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  W.  C.  Heyer,  Manager. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH,  H56  Haight  St., 
between  Masonic  avenue  and  Ashbury  St.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  Deposits  only.  O.  F. 
Paulsen,  Manager. 


A   Skin    of    Beauty   is   a    Joy    Forever. 
DR.    T.    FELIX    GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beantifier 

Removes    Tan.    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash      and      Skin     Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
nes detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  65 
years;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  w  e 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  d  1  s  t  i  n- 
guished  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  1  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraiul's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mail. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.     Price  $1   by  mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,   Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New   York    City. 


^  *XR-  You  Can 

Regenerate 
Old  Orchards 

WITH 

'nli  nrnf>N    RED  CROSS 

fflPOffi)  DYNAMITE 

By  exploding  one  cartridge  in   centre  of  tree  squares  ;  the 
compact   subsoil  is    broken    up,    a   new   water-reservoir   is 
created,  new  plant  food  made  available,   and  the  old  trees 
made  to  bear  as  well  as  ever  before. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are   using   dyna- 
mite for  removing  stumps  and  boulders,  planting 
,fiifo   ^*.    and  cultivating  fruit  trees,   regenerating  barren 
soil,  ditching,   draining,    excavating  and    road- 
making,  ask  for  "Tree  Planting  Booklet,  No.  326    " 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 


PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON.    DEL. 
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iWhat  School? 


ere  Is  Oi\ly  Give  Best  School  for  Each  Boy  Or  Girl 

THE  selection  of  a  school — the  best  school,  is  an  important  matter,  and  as  diffiralt 
as  it  is  important.  The  best  school  for  one  is  not  the  best  school  for  another.  It  is 
a  serious  question  of  requirements  and  qualifications. 

Each  good  school  offers  special  advantages.     If  students  of  different  tempera- 
ments,  capabilities  and  purposes  could,  with  equal  advantage,  attend  the  same 
v     school,  the  problem  of  education  would  be  simplified. 

r  ^        The  Educational  Aid  Society,  as  one  of  its  activities,  maintains  n  School  Information  Bureau. 
\/  which  supplies,  without  chanre.  catalogues  of  all  schools  and  reliable  information  concerning  the 
advantages  of  various  institutions  and  their  comparative  cost. 

How    to   Select   the   Right  School 

Write  to  the  Society,  statins;  your  requirements  as  follows:  Kind  of  school  desired:  preference  as 
to  location,  (city  or  state);  relisrious  denomination  preferred;  boarding  or  day  school:  expense 
limit  for  school  year,  name  of  prospective  student:  age;  previous  education:  course  of  study  desired/ 
purpose  in  taking  the  course.— whether  to  prepare  for  •  profession  or  only  as  an  accomplishment 
•when  enrollment  will  be  made.  Any  special  requirements  should  be  stated  fully.  Immedi.iteb 
upon  receipt  of  this  information,  catalogues  of  schools  which  offer  the  advantages  desired  will  be 
forwarded  to  your  address. 

If  you  send  ten  cents  with  your  letter  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  a  copy  a 

School  Directory, 


Free  Book 


the  latest  edition  of  the  American  College  A  Private 
a  252-pace  book  containing  information  regarding  all  colleges  and  private 
schools  in  the  fnitrd  States,  will  be  sent  you.    This  book  also  • 
suggestions  for  those  who  seek  counsel  in  deciding  upon  their  life  work: 

a  I'l.in  by  which  ambitious  young  men  nnd  women  of  limited  means  may  obtain  an  education  in  the  school 
of  their  choice,  and  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  may  be  had  at 
rates,  or  on  terms  equally  favorable  to  those  of  inferior  institutions.    The  price  of  this  book  in  libra  i 
ing  is  $2.00.    It  has  been  adopted  by  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country  as  a  reference  book,  the  standard 
of  its  kind. 

School  Information  Bureau,    Educational     Aid    Society,    Bank  Building.'cHICAGO 


Manzanita  Hall 

PALO  ALTO.  CAL. 

A  healthful  home  school  for  boy* — thorough, 
efficient,  growing,  progressive.  Location  adja- 
cent to  Stanford  University  makes  possible  a 
school  life  of  unusual  advantages  and  privi- 
leges. First  Semester  opens  August  29.  1911. 

For  catalogue  and  upeclflc  Information,  ad- 
dress 

W.  A.  5HEDD.  Head  Master 


Miss    Marker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited. 


Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue   upon    Application. 


PALO    ALTO, 


California 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,  Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 


Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter    Any  Time 

Arraneements     c«n    b«   made  with    Mr.  Gerson    for 
Amateur  and    Professional   Coaching 

Paul   Gerson   Dramatic  School  Building 
408  Van  Ness  Avenue  bet.  McAllister  and  Fulton    Sts. 
nuNCisco.   CAL. 


Writ*    for    C»ulrfo« 
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militcrrtf 
^rchool  of  the 
lughesf  order 
for 


LAIFAIEIL 
LIFORNIA 

Founded  in   1878 


This  Magnificent  Steel  Launch 


>. 


able 
able 


Stylish  1 6-Footer  Fully  Equipped 
with  Engine  Ready  to  Run! 

l'.U:>  models  of  the  Michii4an  S:r,.| 
Launch  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at 
the  lo«  <•(•!  prices  quoted  on  boutn  an>  - 
where.  Our  Hue-rial  low  price  schedule 


*96 


that  has 

"iaU  awarded  < 


for  ininii-iliiiir  orders  covers  every  1;  __.  _   .  _, 

footers.  All  siy.es  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  We  are  the  Bole 
owners  of  patents  cover! UK  rolli-d-seam  constructed  boats.  This  con- 
struction lasts  practically  a  lifetime.  We  have  the  only  construction 
marie  the  terrific  trip  thront'h  Grand  Canyons  of  Colorado  and  Arizona.  Write  for  booklet  describing  trip, 
r  Boat*  and  Engines  by  Royal  Imperial  Tech.  Society,  St.  Petersburg;  Interoat'l  Exposition,  Milan;  Nat'l  Motor  Boat  Show,  Paris. 


Equipped  Bow  and  Stern  with  Air-Tight  Compartments.  The  Non-Sinkable  Boat — Absolutely  Safe!  Needs  No  Boathouse 
onr  Michigan  Lannch  in  the  water  or  crat  on  the  beach  in  all  kimlsof  weather  for  month*.  It  is  i)uncture-proof.  Equipped 
with  the  wonderful  Detroit  EnKine.  numranln-d  for  Bre  ye»r«,  any  home-power  from  2to50.  Fewest  uiovinK  parts  of  any  enuine  made.  An.\- 
•  •ii-  .'.,11  ma  it  I  ree  fully  llhutrated  catalog  cbows  aOl  91 8  models.  Don't  bur  a  launch  until  you  «ee  this  book.  Writo 
for  upecial  pro|K>,iti(iri  and  prices  to  DaoMmMlMOI  Anentn.  bTKKL  KOWHOATS,  *20.  Kei'd  no  hoathonae.  Big  money  in  boat  livery. 
' MICHIGAN  STEEL  BOAT  COMPANY.  1247  Jeffer.on  Avenue.  Detroit.  Michigan.  U.  S.  A.  (133) 
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Here  is  a  REAL  Necessity 


Needed  in  every  home,  by  every  man  and  woman, 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor.  Something  the  batch- 
elor,  the  housewife  or  the  traveler  has  been  longing 
for  and  it  is  so  good  that  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  lived  without  it. 


The  De  Luxe  Garment  Strap 


COMFORT     IN     A     PULLMAN 


The  wearing  apparel  of  two  persons  can  be  hung  on  one  strap 
—your  clothes  are  "out  of  the  way"  and  don't  need  continual  pressing 
— gives  you  extra  space  and  more  comfort  while  traveling  and  saves 
two-thirds  the  space  in  your  clothes  closet  at  home.  Can  be  carried 
in  the  vest  pocket  when  not  in  use. 


For  sale  by  dealers  or  mailed  post-paid  for  FIFTY  CENTS 
Is  Guaranteed  to   Meet    With  Your  Approval  or  Your  Money  Returned 


A    TRAVELER'S    PACKAGE 

One  De  Luxe  Strap        ... 

Two  Folding  Coat  Hangers 

One  Trouser  (or  Skirt)  Hanger  - 


|  $1.00 


Descriptive  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 
Manufactured  By 

F.  A.  MARRIOTT,  21  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Please  Mention  Overland   Monthly  When   Writing  Advertisers. 
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"Usin'    Tiz   Gramma?" 

*Yes,  Harold,  It  Makes  Grandma's  Feet  Feel  Lake 
Yours,  Free  from  Tiredness,  Aches  and  Corns." 

"Your  papa    and     mamma, 
your       grandpa       and       your 
grandma  all  use  TIZ,  Harold. 
A.nd  you'll   use  it,   too,  when 
you  get  to  be  a  man.     Then 
your  feet     will     never 
hurt,      or     get       tired. 
That's  why  we  all  use 
TIZ." 

Most  of   us  get  old, 
feet  first.   The  bunions 
get  stale,   more  weari- 
Bome        and        painful, 
Corns    get   harder    and 
more   stubborn   as   the 
feet  become  more  ten- 
der.    At  a  time  when 
old   people   need 
their  feet  most, 
they      can      use 
them     less — un- 
less     they      use 
TIZ.  -«^ 

If  you  have  never  used  TIZ  before,  your  first  use 
of  it  will  bring  back  some  of  your  girlhood  days. 
TIZ  will  make  your  feet  feel  young,  strong  and  vig- 
orous. They'll  never  be  tender,  never  chafe  or  ache, 
never  get  blistered  or  swollen,  and  your  corns,  bun- 
ions and  callouses  will  be  no  more.  Nothing  will  do 
Jt  or  can  do  it  like  TIZ.  Don't  experiment  with  other 
things;  other  people  have  done  that  for  you  and  they 
are  all  now  using  TIZ. 

TIZ  acts  on  a  new  principle — draws  out  all  the 
poisonous  exudations  that  make  foot  troubles. 

TIZ,  25  cents  a  box,  sold  everywhere,  or  sent 
direct,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Walter  Luther  Dodge 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Recommended  by  all  Drug 
Stores,  department  and  general  stores. 


Use  KEROSENE 


Engine  FREE! 


m 


Amazing  "DKTROIT"  Kero- 
•fii"  Kiujine  shipped  on  ISdftjr*' 
FRKE  Trial,  proves  kpronciie 
eht-iipest.  safest,  moat  powerful 
fuel.  If  natlafled.  pa-  IOWOHC 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm 
•  nuinr.  if  not,  puy  nothing. 

Gasoline  Going  Up ! 

Automobile  owners  are 
tm ruing  up  so  much  gaso- 
line that  the  world'n  supply 
is  running  phort.  Gasoline 
H)9c  tolSc  higher  than  coal 
•il.  Still  going  up.  Two 

ri  nts  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
hree,  pints  gasoline.     No 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

The  "DETROIT"  is  the  only  engine  that  bundles 
•oal  oil  successfully;  uses  alcohol,  casolme  and  benzine, 
too.  Starts  without  cranking.  Basic  patent— only  three  moving 
ps>rt»— no  cams— no  sprocket* — no  {ears— no  valves— the  utmost 
ID  simplicity,  power  and  strength.  Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes. 
lfc>20h  p.  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Complete  engine  tested  just 
hefure  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Putnps.  saws,  threshen. 
•tarns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs  home 
e*tctric-li«hting  plant.  Prices  (stripped).  $2!».5O  up. 

Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engine 
tfll  TOII  investigate  amazing,  money-saving,  power-saving 
•'DKTROIT."  Thousands  in  use  Cost*  only  puolal  to  Hod 
•*t  If  vou  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  we  will  allow 
jtm  Sp«*«-liil  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Write  I 
•etroit  Engine  Works  117  BellevueAve..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Fig  Cake 

The  Fig  Cake  is  unusual,  but  when  made  after  the 
Borden  recipe,  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction  and  is 
good  and  wholesome  for  the  whole  family.  Don't 
fail  to  use  the  incomparable 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPB— Chop  fine  one  pound  figs.  Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  stiff.  Rub  one  cup  butter  ana  two  scant  cups  sugar  to  a 
cream,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 
diluted  with  three-fourths  cup  water,  three  cups  flour  and  stir 
until  smooth:  add  one-half  of  the  egg  whites,  tnen  one-half  of 
the  figs,  then  the  remainder  of  the  whites  and  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  baking  powder;  mix  gently  to- 
gether. Bake  in  layers.  For  the  fill- 
ing, mix  one  egg,  beaten  light,  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  pulverized  sugar: 
add  the  remainder  of  the  figs  and 
spread  between  the  layers.  Frost 
the  top. 


Write  for  Bar  den's  Recipe  Book 


1  *••  •_,..<• 

«~.  /, ..' 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality   ' 
E*t.  1857  New  York 


He 

'^Retail  and  For  Re 
Illustrated    Catalogue    on    Application. 

Office  and  Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch:    1022    San    Pedro    Street,    Los    Angeles. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


|9.<KX)  offered  for  certain  inventions. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
'What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANOLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Years 
1039P.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

(  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "improved,"  no  tacks  required. 
Wood  Roilers  Tin  Rollers 


Ptea.e    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


READ 


GEO.    ADE'S 
FABLES  IN  SLANG 


IN 


The  Sunday 
San   Francisco    Chronicle 


Also  8  Page  Section  devoted 
to  women  containing  hints  for  the 
household  and  all  the  latest 
Fashion  News  :::::: 

SUBSCRIBE    TODAY 

Address  M.  H.  de  Young 

San  Francisco,   Cal, 


Please    Mention   Overland    Monthly  When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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One-quart 
water  pitcher 
«li  half-pint 

14- 

eh  Beveled 


glass  water  set 
to  vour  home. 


ONLY 


$1.1 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

is  unsurpassed  for  Its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  In 
every  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  fl.OO  for  on* 
years  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  fl.OO  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  Is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Dept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.    Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  InlaidWoodsof  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  ana  use- 
ful an  oruument  for  your  den  or 
your  home — on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  |i.oo  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterwards  you  may  pay  li.oo  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 

Depl.  75.  91  Library  Court. 


AGENTS-GET  BUSY 

Here's  what  they  all  want. 
Act  quick  1  Sell 'AM BREW 
Concentrated  Beer  Extract. 
Makes  real  K«nnln«  In- 
toxicating: Beer  right  at 
home  by  adding  water.  Saves 
OTer  100  per  cent  of  Brewer's 
price.  Not  a  Near-Beer,  not 

an  Imitation;  but  real  Beer.  

NO  LIQUOR  LICENSE  REQUIRED.  STRICTLY 
L  EOITI M  ATE.  Light,  compact,  carry  weeks  supply. 
"AMBREW"  is  the  concentrated  ingredients  of  real 
Lager  Beer.  Same  materials  ni»ed  bv  brewers  in 
brewing  the  best  Lager  Beer.  SOM  ETHING  NEW. 
Enormous  demand  ;  Quick  sales;  Large  profits.  Send 
postal.  We'll  show  you  bow  to  make  money  quick. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  26*43  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CAMERA  OWNERS 


If  you  would  like  to  aee  a  copy  of  a  beautiful, 
practical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  mag- 
azine, written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  of 
teaching  all  photographers  how  to  use  their 
materials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  either 
for  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  write  at 
once.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  be  sent  for 
26  cents.  $1.50  a  year. 

AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

W7   Pope   Building,    Boston,   Mass.,    U.    8.   A. 


Holds  your 

sock  as 
smooth  as 
your  skin 


MEM 

Boston  Garter 


I      Buy  by  Name 
Any  dealer  will  supply  you 
CORD  AND  PAD  STYLES 
LISLE,  25c.;  SILK,  50c. 
mple  pair  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 
ORQE  FROST  CO.  Makers,  BOSTON 

Also  makers  of  the  famous  Velvet  Grip 
Hose  Supporters  for  women  and  children 


Prof.   Uenung 
Kngliik 


Home  Study  Courses 

Orer  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  In  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
Ing  college!. 

tCM'snic  ind  Prepltilnrj.  *gtieullurll,  Cimo.reill. 
Normilind  Cmlt.rvics  Dip.rlmti.li. 

Preparation  for  College,  Teachert'  and  Civil 
Service  Examination!. 

250  pigc  citilog  Iru.     Write  It-toy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

D«pt.  It.  Sprlngtl»ld,  M«««. 


Sandow  $ 

2'/2H.  P.  Stationary 
Engine — Complete 


Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  ,Omy  three  moving  parts— 
no  i-.-ims,   no  gears,    no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.    Perfect 
governor — ideal   cooling  system. 
UH»;S  k<>roHi*iie  (coal  olli,  Raso- 
1  i  in-,  alcohol.  (liHtlllato  nr  graH. 
Sold  011  15  <la>H' trial.  YOMl 
MONKY    IJACK    IF   YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

6-year  ironclad  guarantee.  Sizes 
2H  to  20  H.  P..  at  pri>p>rti<mat 
prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  ship 
Postal  brinies  full  particulars  free. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
cine  in  your  locality,  dill) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co., v  Detroit,  Mich.1 
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Sews 
Quickly 


Wonderful  Automatic 

Stitcher 


MYERS 


Famous  Lock  Stitch 

SEWING  AWL 


Tools  In 
the  Handle 


IS  the  original  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  invented. 
It  is  designed  for  speedy  stitching,  to  be  used  by  all  classes,  the  inexperienced  as  well 
as  the  mechanic.  Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  practical  toolfor  all  kinds  of  repair  work, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this  tool  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes, 
tents,  awnings,  pulley-belts,  carpets,  saddles,  buggy-tops,  suitcases,  dashboards  or  any 
heavy  material.  You  can  sew  up  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle,  therefore  the  veterin- 
arian and  stockman  find  it  indispensable.  The  patent  needle  is  diamond  point  and 
will  cut  through  the  thickest  of  leather.  It  has  a  groove  to  contain  the 
thread,  running  the  full  length  through  the  shank,  overcoming  any  danger  of 
cutting  off  the  thread  when  sewing  heavy  material. 

The  reel  carrying  the  waxed  thread  is  in  a  most  convenient  position  under  the  fingers'  ends,  -o 
that  the  tension  can  be  controlled  at  will  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  fingers  on  the  reel  and  the 
thread  can  be  taken  up  or  let  out  as  desired.  This  feature  is  very  essential  in  a  device  of  this 
kind.  These  are  exclusive  features:  Convenient  to  carry— Always  ready  to  mend  *  rip  or  tear 
in  any  emergency— Tools  in  the  hollow  of  the  handle— Assorted  needles — A  supply  of  waxed 
thread—Wrench  and  screw-driver  combined.  Complete  with  instructions,  for  4EJ  OO 


Though  it  is  not  necessary,  a  holder  for  the 
leather  sometimes  speeds  the  work.  One  can 
easily  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  stave  in 
two— a  bolt  and  thumb  screw  inserted  near 
the  center,  and  the  lower  ends  hinged 
to  suitable  piece  of  wood. 


Illustration  shows  the  proper  way  to  start 
sewing  with  the  Myers  Lock  Stitch  Sewing 
Awl.  Note  that  the  thread  is  shortened  to  go 
deal-through.  The  forefinger  must  hold  thread 
spool  from  turning,  until  needle  has  carried 
shortened  thread  entirely  through  leather. 


Prices  of  Awl  and  Supplies  Postpaid 


Sewing   Awl    Complete,    ready   for   use 
Needles,  extra  assorted 
Thread,  26-yard  skeins,  waxed 
Reels,  with  thread,  waxed 


$1.00 

each  lOc,  per  dozen  .76 
each  lOc,  per  dozen  l.OO 
each  16c,  per  dozen  1.5O 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER: 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY,    21  Sutler  Street.   Sin   Francisco.  Csl. 

Please  send  MYERS  FAMOUS   LOCK  STITCH    AWL  and  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  for  ONE  year  to  the  following  address  for  $2  enclosed. 


Name. 
Street. 
Clty_ 


State. 


Please  Mention  Overland   Monthly  When   Writing  Advertisers. 
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GIVEN 


We  wish  to 
introduce 
HOMB 
TALK 
to 


WORK  APRON,  SLBEVB  AND 
CAP  PATTERN 

These  three  useful  articles  are  something  every 
lady  needs.  Made  of  checked  gingham  ;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  by  darts  at  the  sides. 
The  straps  are  arranged 
over  the  shoulders  fasten- 
ing to  the  beltin  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 
useful  feature.  The  sleeve 
protectors  extend  from 
wrist  to  elbow,  and  accom- 
modate the  dress  sleeve 
underneath  without 
mussing  it.  Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
for  abathing  cap;the 
apron  and  sleeve  pro- 
tectors require  5^6 
yds.  of  3&-in.  material 
and  94  yd.  for  the  cap. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  this  premium  of- 
fer, given  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  HOME 
TALK.  Remember 
t  costs  you  nothing. 
HOME  TALK  is  a  32 
>age,  beautifully  il- 
ust rated  Home  M  ag- 
azine.  Witmark's 
latest  music  com- 
positions areprint- 
ed  each  month; 
latest  New  York 
&  Pans  fashions 
by  Marie  Helen 
King,  stories  of 
interest.  Hints 
for  Housekeep- 
ers and  other 
valuable  items. 

HOME  TALK,  Room  712, 150  Nassau  Si,  New  York  City 


BOYS!  This  Ball  Glove  and  /"An 
The  Boys'  Magazine  <6nuw.)DU 

J*A  ^ft^fe        We  will  also  Include,  without  extra  cost, 

^B ^B^H  —.  «  book  entitled  "  Fifty  Wars  for  Boys  to 

•£)>--"  Money."     Walter  Camp  edits 

^UL  •^•The  Hoy**  Magazine.    Each  Issue 

^[  •  of     this      magazine      Is     filled     with 

•  clean,     fascinating     stories     and      In- 

•  structlre    articles,   of    Intense   interest 

•  to  every  live  boy.    Depnrtments  devoted 
I    ^k5                  I     to  The  Boy  Scouts,  Electrioitv,  Mechan- 

•  ics.  Athletics,  PhotOKraphy.  Carpentry, 
^BBBBBBBV      Stamps  and  Coins.     Colored  covers  and 

beautifully  Illustrated  throughout.  This  flcl.1  IT'S  glove  is  made 
by  one  of  the  foremost  American  manufacturers,  of  finest  tan 
leather,  felt  padded,  leather  lined,  web  thumb,  deep  pocket. 
Guaranteed.  Satitf action,  or  money  refunded.  Order  today. 
TheBcottF.  R*dfleldCo.,  940  M»Jn8t.,Bmethport,  P». 
The  /<oy«'  Magazinr  at  all  news-stanriH,  too  a  Co/)//. 


JIIDSO 

II  mf** 
\J  ^          Pacifi 


N  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 


household  goods  to  and  front  all  potato  on  th* 
Pacific  Coast    443    Marquette    Building,    Chi- 
•ago- 

7}6  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston      I  871  Monadnock  Building.  San 
jt6  Whitehall  Bldg.New  York        Francisco 
1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis     |   516  Central  Bldg.  Los  Ang«le» 
Writ*  nearest  office 


8  h.  p.,  2  cylinder.  $125.00 
4  h.  p..  1  cylinder,  57.00 
2  h.  D~  1  cylinder.  39.75 

Sr 


SANDOW 

MARINE  ENGINE 


BUILT  LIKE  AN  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINE. 

2  to  20  h.  p.,  ready  to  ship;  gasoline  or  kerosene 
Drives  boats  of  all  kinds;  starts  easy;  can- 
not  backfire;   almost   noiseless.       6-Year  r, 
ABSOLUTE  OUARANTEE-30-Day  Trial. 
Thrw  morinf  farts—  women  and  children  run  It    Btarti 
without  ermnklng.   ItomonttrtU  an  «n?in«  for  ug  and  got 
jour«  atcot     BE  FIRST  IN  TKKUITdllT  TO  (JUT 

Om:il.      fetes  plan  an.1  llf.raturi,  FREJi,  po.tpald.    -v      „,,„,  matj-*,jn 
I  MotorCar  Supply  Co.       !M    Helen  Ava..  Dalroll,  Mloh 


SAVE  YOUR  SILVER  ! 

Ordinary  liquid  preparations  containing  injuri- 
ous acids  and  alkalis  will  scratch  and  eat  into  it. 
To  guard  against  these  evils  and  always  insure  a 
beautiful  lustre,  TRY 


, 

SILICON 


a  perfectly  harmless  powder  that  has  stood  the 
t.-st  of  nearly  half  a  century.  It  has  no  equal  for 
Cleaning  and  Polishing  SILVERWARE  and  all 
fine  metals.  Easily  applied  ;  economical  and 
effective.  The  thinner  the  plating  the 
greater  need  lor  Its  use.  Beware  of  spuri- 
ous imitations.  Send  address  for 

FREE    SAMPLE 

Or,  15c.  in  slumps  for  full  -slued  l>»\,  |>,,st  i>aid 
The  Klr.-fm  Siliron  Co.,  SO  Cliff.  Street,  New  York 

Sold  by  Grocers  &  Druggists  Everywhere. 


YOURj 

in. 


f 


Many  a  man,  now  a  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic,  earning  $5,000,  yes  $10,000, 
even  $15,000  a  year  traces  his  start  in 
life  direct  to  this  book,  Lesson  No.  1— 
They  all  paid  for  it— YOU  get  it  FREE. 

95%  of  the  people  around  you  are  sick. 
More  and  more  of  them  every  day  are 

learning  of  the  wonderful  results  of  Chiropractic — the 
science  of  common  sense.  No  drugs!  No  surgeon's  knife! 
The  world  wants  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  and  stands 
ready  to  pay  them  handsomely.  We  now  have  on  file 
urgent  demands  for  Chiropractors  from  more  than 
1000  cities  where  certain  incomes  of  $5,000  to  $15,000 
await  competent  graduates. 

J.  V.  Markwell,  a  Leesville,  La.  Chiropractor  recently 
wrote  us:  "$840.60  is  the  exact  amount  I  have  taken 
in  since  opening  my  office,  just  seventeen  busi- 
ness days.  Tell  us;  where  is  there  another  profes- 
sion where  the  financial  returns  are  so  great  or  so  sure? 
Now,  are  you  going  to  let  a  two-cent  stamp  stand 
between  you  and  this  chance  to  get  your  start  in 
life  at  our  expense?  Stop  right  now— write  for 
this  free  lesson. 

PALMER   SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHIROPRACTIC  FOUNTAIN  HEAD 
842  Brady  St.  OAVENPORT.  lA.  U.  S.  A. 
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Give   Your   Motor  a   Square    Deal 


PUT  •  Slromberg*  on  it.      Let  it  ihow  you  what  it  cm  do 
•I  ill  best. 

<J  Lei  it  (bow   you  that,   with  •  Sirombrri*.  it  can  take  bills 
on  high  thai  formerly  bad  to  be  take*  on  low. 
•I  Let  it  ibow  you  that,  with  a  Slromberg*.  it  can  winle  in 
aid  out  of   contested  traffic  at  a  snail's    pace    without  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  fear  ihifling — without   stalling.       Let  it  show 


you  that  it  can  pull  you  out  of  a  tight  place  or  a  bad  pocket 

on  the  lap  of  the  accelerator. 

<I  Let   it   show   you  that,  with  a  Siromhrrg*.  it  cm  pull  a  full 

load  through  sand  and   mud.  where  it  couldn't  pull  the  eaapty 

car  before. 

•J  Put  a  Siromber§»  on  your  car  and  give  your  pocket-book  a 

square  deal  loo.     Let  the  Siromberg*  show  you  that  it  can  gel 

more  mileage  out  of  a  gallon  of  gas,  or  near-gas,  than   >our 

atotor  CM  if  ywi  do  not   use  a   Slroraberg*. 

4  PHI  a  Stromberg*  on  your  car  and  give   yourself  a 

deal.    Sit  back  and  ea>oy  yourself.    No  need  to  worry  when 

use  a  Slromberg  •     It  will  lake  you  there  an*  get  you  back, 

you II   feel   better   mentally   and   financially 


•The  StroMberg  is  the  name  of  the  only  full-fledged,  not 
afraid-o(-work  carburetor  on  the  market.  Catalog  free  for  (he 
asking  AM  it  wil  pay  yo«  to  en  .! 

Stromberg 
Motor    Devices    Company 

64-68  East  25th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Wayne    Cedar    Paper    Wardrobes 


For    the    Protection    of    Your    Garment*. 

The  improved  Wayne  Wardrobe  Is  made  so  It 
can  he  used  for  yearn.  Your  garments  are  In- 
stantly accessible  and  are  put  Into  It  readily. 
the  Wardrobe  Is  closed  with  our  paKntfl 
closing  device.  It  closes  up  so  tight  that  even 
tin-  aii  •  an't  get  in  or  out. 

It    Is    made    In    many    sites    for   all    purposes. 
Four  very  practical  and  desirable  sites  are: 
N<>    2— Site  24  in.  x  «  In.  x  40  In.  (for  suits 

tuxedos,    etc. )  tach $0.65 

No.  3 — Sise  30  in.  x  6  In.  x  50  In.   (for  <ire*s 

suits,   tailored  suits,   business  suits.   «  • 

each     75 

No.  5 — Sl*e  SO  In.  x  6  In.  x  55  In.  (for  o\ 

coats,   gowns,   opera  cloaks,   etc.).   each..  1.00 
No.  7 — Sice  30  In.  x  6  in.  x  60  in.  (for  i 
oats,  overcoats,  gowns.  •  • 

•  •aril      1.50 

On  *al<>  by  all  Department  St-.r.-s.  Prut 
mi. i     Furnishing    Goods    Stores    in    the    United 
<  and  Canada. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  site  wanted,  he  will 
pla.lly  or.'t-r  thorn.     If  not.  write  us  and 
our    practical    ;ui«l    valuable    booklet.    "How    to 
for  Clothes."     It's   free   to  you. 

WAYNE  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

Dept.  34.    Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
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Hot  Springs,    Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  C»l. 
San   Francisco.  Cal. 

tit  Haven.  Conn. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 


Atlanta,  G«. 
Dwight,  III. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Portland,  Me. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Kansan  City,  Mo. 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

A  scientific  remedy  that  has  cured  nearly  half  a 
million  in  the  past  thirty-two  years.  Administered 
by  medical  specialists  at  Keeley  Institutes  only. 
Write  for  particulars 

To  the  Following  Keeley  Institutes: 


St.  Louis.  Mo..  28*1  Locus)  St. 

Manchester.  N.  H. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Portland.  Ore. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (12  N.  Broad  St. 


Plttsburg.  Pa..  4244  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Columbia,  S.  C, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba 
London,  Eng. 


Just 
One  Moment,  Please 

If   you   are   Interested    In    Picture   Taking,    you 
•an  keep  posted  on  all   matters  relating  to  pho- 
tography   by    subscribing    to    the    lowest    priced 
photographic  monthly. 
ONLY  30  CENTS  PER  YEAR   <«tamp«  or  coin.) 

Timely  Hind  Subscribe  now 

Latest  li'rtnklef  Sample  Copy   Free 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

147  Fulton  Street 


TOPICS 

New  York 


Watch  Tower  Readers 

THE  TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON 

"GOD'S  CHOSEN  PEOPLE" 

By  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell 
republished  from 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

Bound   in  Pamphlet    Form 
PRICE  SO  CENTS  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


BACK  EAST 
EXCURSIONS 


Santafe 

%  w 


Sale  Dates 

May   3-4-9-1 0-11-12-13-1 4-15-1 6-1 7-18-1 9-29-30 
June  <>-7-8-13-14-15-l 7-1 8-1 9-20-24-25-27-28-29 
July   1-2-3-15-16-22-23-28-29-30-31 
August  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-22-23-24-29-30-31 
September  4-5-6-7-8-11-12 


Boston 
Chicago 
Denver 
Kansas  City 
New  Orleans 
St.  Louis 


$110.50 
7250 
55.00 
60  00 
7000 
70.00 


New  York 

Council  Bluffs 

Houston 

Memphis 

Omaha 

St.  Paul 


$108.50 
60.00 
60.00 
70.00 
60.00 
73.50 


Many  other  points  In  addition  to  the  above 
Good  for  return  until  October  31,  1912 
Liberal  stop  over   privileges 
For  details  phone,  call  on   or   address 
Jas.  B.  Duffy,  Gen.  Act..  67}  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Phone:  Kearny  315,  J  3371 

J.  J.  Warner,  Gen.  Agt.,  1218  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone:  Oakland  425,  A  442$ 


5  Years'  Absolute  Guaranty 

On  this  Wonderful^--   Detroit  Marine  Engine 


You  Are  the  Only  Judge  ... 

M  .itorml  and   workmuiibhip 
guaranteed  for  flvo  >ean. 


Greatest  Engine  Bargain 
Ever  Offered! 


Fewest  moving  rmrts  of  any  prnr- 
-'    Bgineon  the  nmrki  t.  Nothinx 
lotted    or    lialile    t<> 


A.lji: 


Only  three  moving  pnrts. 
long  pliiBtic  white  l>rr>n/e  i  .  ..r- 
Vnnn-liiim    uteel    crankshaft, 
table  «teel  connecting  roil.    All 
tu  Hurfnc.-n  Kr»un>l.     French 
•  ttnun.      Water- proof 


Startu  without] 


OA  Have*  Trial  Try  the  engine  for  30  days.  If  yon  nro 
JU  1/ayS  1  rial  not  fully  Batinned,  return  it  and  we 
will  promptly  refund  all  money  pui<l  us. 


ignition  wyHtcrn.      Kuim  lit  nny  npee.1  from  trolling  to  racing. 


>emoiistriitor  AK<'"<*  wanted  In  <-v«Ty  boating; 
foiiiiiiunii >.    special  wholesale  i>rir<-  <>u  first 
k.    outfit  sold.  Single  cylinder,  8-8  h.  p.  l>"iii,ii-.->  lin- 
^    il.-r.  s.'JU  h.  p.    4-cylinder,  Sp-tOh.  p.    Thoroughly 

testcil    licfore  shipment.       ('nines  to   >oil   complete 

with  bout  tittingsand  ready  to  run.  Write  for  free, 
catalog.  tPHt  imoninlg  and  details  of  (lie  ureat- 
«-H»  protect  Ivii  guaranty  fvcr  offered.  8uit- 
ulile  for  liny  limit  from  ciinoe  to  cruiser.  Also 
niilroii.l  truck  cur.  All  di/.es  In  stock  ready 
l«i  ship.  \\  rile  t«Mlay  for  our  wonderful 
demonstrator  offer.  (74) 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 

1247  Jeffer«on  Avenue,  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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*-**  Lowest  Launch  Prices  Ever  Made! 


S94- 

'  manul 

^•T  •        FAC1 


Send  today  for  our  1912  Detroit  Boat  Catalog.  It 
illustrates  and  describes  all  the  Detroit  Family 
Launches.  Speed  Boats.  Auto  Boats,  Speed  Power 
Canoes:  Pullman  Cruisers  with  cabins,  sleeping 
berths  and  complete  touring  equipment.  Sixty- 
four  models,  in  all  sizes,  ready  to  ship.  Each  of 
these  boats  is  equipped  with  the  most  efficient, 
smoothest  running  marine  motor  ever  produced. 
Starts  without  cranking— reverses  while  in  motion— 


for  thii  14-foot  model,  complete 
with  engine  ready  to  run,  16.  18. 
20.  23.  27  and  35-footen  at  propor- 
tionate prices. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  power  boat 
manufacturers.     By    telling  you    direct  at 
FACTORY  PRICES  we  save  you  half ! 

has  only  three  moving  parts.  Guaranteed  for  5  yean. 
A  child  can  run  it.  so  simple  it  is. 

Detroit  special  construction  combines  more  speed  with 
safety  than  any  other  boats  made. 

Ask  any  of  the  12.500  satisfied  owners)  Detroit  boats 
lead  at  every  boating  point  in  the  country.  Get  our  confi- 
dential proposition  and  special  prices  to  demonstrating 
agents.  Don't  delay.  Let  us  hear  from  yon  at  once!  (155; 

Detroit  Boat  Company,  H70  Jefferson  Are.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Phones 


i    Sutter  i$7a 
<    Homt  C  }Q7o 
(    Horn*  C  478i. 


Hottl 


Cyril  Arnsnion 
Henry  kittman 
C.  Lahedernen 


NEW    DELMONICO'S 

(Formerly  Maison  Tortoni) 

RESTAURANT  and  HOTEL 

NOW  OPEN 

Best  French  Dinner  in  the  City  with  Wine,  SI  .00 
Banquet  Halls  and  Private  Dining  Rooms 

Music  Every  Evening 
362  Geary  Street  Sao  Francisco 


STAMPS— Stamp  Album  and  155  All  Dlf. 
Rare,  Incl.  China  (dragon).  Malay  (tiger). 
Rhodeaia.  Tasmania  (I'dacape).  Jamaica 
(w'frfall).  etc..  only  10c.;  1000  mixed  for- 
eign only  lOc.  1000  hinges  5c.  112  pp.  List*, 
coupons.  «tc..  free.  Agts.  W't'd.  50%.  We 
Buy  Stamps.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.  Dept.  U, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Oar  Bom*  Study  Cnareei  for  teachers  prepare 
for  Certificates  of  *»ery  grade, 
nes  ID 


8prr|«l     ri 

Meltece  »nd 

W»  aintl  in  irtvrim 

Over  one  handred  Boms  Study  Cannes  ander 
Profeiion  In  H»n»rd.  Brown.  Cornell  and  lead- 
Ingcollefct.  niMHciin.ti.il  w. „.!.«., 

Dr.  Campbell      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOl 


Prt»c+»l 


D.pi.  SB.  »»H«gfl.m.   M«»«. 


Pacific  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  California 

INSURE  AGAINST 

LOSS  OF  INCOME  EARNING  POWER 

or    SALARY 

$3O,OOO,OOO    Paid    Pol  icy  holders 


Minsgrr    Accident   Department 
SHRF.VE  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HYPNOTISM 


Would  you  possess  that  strange,  mysterious  power  which 
charms  and  fascinates  men  and  women,  influences  their 
thoughts,  controls  their  desires  and  makes  you  supreme  master 
of  every  situation?  Life  is  full  of  alluring  possibilities  for  thoss 
who  master  the  secrets  of  hypnotic  influence;  for  those  who  de- 
velop their  magnetic  powers.  You  can  learn  at  home,  cure  disease* 
and  bad  habits  without  drugs,  win  the  friendship  and  love  of  others, 
increase  your  income,  gratify  your  ambitions,  drive  worry  and  trouble 
from  your  mind.  Improve  your  memory,  overcome  domestic  difficulties, 
give  the  most  thrilling  entertainment  ever  witnessed  and  develop  a  won- 
derfully magnetic  will  power  that  will  enable  you  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
to  your  success.  Tou  can  hypnotise  people  instantaneously — quick  as  a 
flash — put  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  sleep  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night — banish  pain  or  suffering.  Our  free  book  tells  you  the  secrets  of 
this  wonderful  science.  It  explains  exactly  how  you  can  use  this  power 
to  better  your  condition  In  life.  It  Is  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  lawyers,  doctors,  business  men  and  society  women. 

It  benefits  everybody.     It  costs  nothing.  We  giv»-  it  away  to  advertise  our  Institution.     Write  for  It 
to-day.      NEW   YORK    INSTITUTE   OF    SCIENCE,    Dept.   5  A,    Rochester.   N.  Y. 
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YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

A    New    Book    of    Photographs    of    Distinctive    Homes 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  detail  the  in- 
teriors, exteriors  and  Harden  settints  of  some  of  the  best  moderate  priced 
houses,  designed  by  leading  architects,  the  country  over.'  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  have  a  book  full  of  )ust  such  suggestions  as  the  prospective  builder 
appreciates,  with  an  introduction  on  the  choice  of  a  style  for  the  country 
or  suburban  home  by  Frank  Miles  Day.  past  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  (his  book  of  over  1 2  5 
plans  and  photographs  of  houses  that  have  actually  been  built,  giving 
costs,  interior  details  and  construction?  Intxptnsh-t  Honus  of  Individu- 
ality is  just  such  a  book  and  is  yours  for  the  asking  to  introduce 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

the  magazine  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  make  the  most  ot  toe 
home  whether  there  is  little  or  much  to  spend.  Hume  &  Garden  brings 
you  into  homes  whose  owners  have  planned  them  with  wonderful  in- 
genuity and  individual  taste,  it  shows  distinctive  decorative  effects, 
portrays  successful  gardens  and  beautiful  landscape  results  and,  best  of 
all.  tells  you  just  how  to  secure  each  one  of  these  things  and  at  what 
expense,  while  a  profusion  of  actual  photographs  aid  i.i  planning  the 
many  details  that  insure  a  bomeof  individualtiy.  On  receipt  of  2  5c  ( reg- 
ular price)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  only  15  people  whom  you 
know  to  be  actively  interested  in  housebuilding  or  gardening,  we  will 
send  you  March  Houu  Gf  Gardtn  and  also  Intxptniivt  Homti  of  Individu- 
ality FREE.  Your  name  will  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
list.  Do  it  now  while  you  think  <  if  it. 
McBRIDE.  NAST  &  CO..  Union  Square,  New  York 


A    QUARTER   CEMTURV 
BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 

Over1  Five  Million  Free  Samples  Given 

Away  Each  Year. 

The    Constant    and    Increasing    Sales 

Front  Samples  Proves  the 

Genuine  merit  of 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE. 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the  antiseptic 
pOWder  for  the  feet.  Are  you  a  trifle 
sensitive  about  thesizeof  yourshoes? 
Many  people  wear  shoes  a  size 
smaller  byshakingAllen'sFoot-Ease 
into  them.  Just  the  thing  for  aching, 
hot  feet  and  for  Breaking  in  New 
Shoes.  If  you  have  tired,  swollen, 
tender  feet,  Allen's  Foot-Ease  gives 
instant  relief.  We  have  over  30,000 
testimonials.  TRY  IT  TO-DAY/  Sold 
use*  Allen's  everywhere,  250.  Do  not  accept  any  sub- 
Ptot-Ease."  Stitule.  FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE  sent  by  mai  1. 

Address,  ALLEN  s.  OLMSTED,  LE  ROY.  N.  Y. 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  qulokly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
"V  T.  Hopkins.  37  Groat  Jones  St..  N.  Y. 


8         Shore  Line  Limited 
A.  M. 

8:05    The  Coaster 
A.  M. 

10:40  The  Los  Angeles  Passenger 
A.  M. 

4         The  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Passenger 
P.  M. 

4:20    San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer 
P.  M. 

6         The  Owl  Limited 
P.  M. 

8         The  Lark  Limited 
P.  M. 

8:10    Sunset  Express 
P.  M. 


EIGHT  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 

Each  Way  Between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  CITY 

LUXURIOUSLY    FURNISHED 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED 


Some  by  day  for  the  tourist  and  the  sightseer 
and  those  who  would  know  the  "Road  of  a 
Thousand  Wonders."  Others  by  night  for 
the  convenience  of  the  busy  man  and 
merchant. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


884  Market  Street 
Palace  Hoiel 


TICKET   OFFICES 
San  Francisco 


Third  and  Townsend  Streets 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
600  South  Spring  Street,  Los   Angeles 


EXACT  SIZE  of  "INTERNATIONAL'  BIBLE 

No.  6190   51-2x81-4  inches 

This  Photograph  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
Bible.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Seal  Leather,  has  red 
under  gold  edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 


he  rinest  Bible  in  the  World 


FOR  THE  MONEY 


For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  Bible  of  liberal  size,  bound  in 
GENUINE  FRENCH  MOROCCO,  absolutely  Flexible,  with  OVERLAPPING  COVERS, 
with  SELF-PRONOUNCING  TEXT,  containing  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HELPS  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  on  the  Scriptures,  or  such  features 
as  have  been  usually  found  only  in  high-priced  Teacher's  Bibles,  that  could  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price.  THE  DEMAND  IS  ANSWERED  IN 

OUR  SPECIAL  BIBLE 

WHICH    CONTAINS 
THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION    OF  THE    OLD   AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS 

IT  ^SELF-PRONOUNCING 

all  the  hard  words  being  accented  and  divided  into 
syllables  for  quick  and  easy  pronunciation. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS 

a  series  of  new  helps  to  Bible  study,  including 

4000  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

which  unfold  the  teachings  of  the  scripture. 

32  BEAUTIFUL  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

printed  in  duotone  ink  on  enamelled  paper,  which 
represent  important  scenes  and  incidents  of  Bible 
history. 

12  MAPS  OF  THE  BIBLE  LANDS  IN  COLORS 

This  Magnificent  Bible  is  printed  on  High-Grade 
Thin  Bible  Paper  with  superior  Dense  Black  Ink  so 
that  the  Print  is  Clear  and  Easily  Read  and  Restful  to 
The  Eye.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Morocco,  with 
Overlapping  Covers,  is  absolutely  Flexible,  has  Red  under 
Gold  Edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 


NO.  6190 

THE  DIVINITY  CIRCUIT 
STYLE  (overlapping  covers)  is 
10  durably  and  flexibly  bound  in 
tenuine  French  Seal  Leather  it 
eai  be  roll  d  without  injury  to 
binding  or  sewing. 


Everybody  should  have  a  Bible  they  can   call   their   own,    and  the   opportunity  is 
given  in  our  special  offer  on  the  magnificent  Bible  described  above. 

But  the  Price,  After  All,  is  the  Feature  of  This  Bible 


STYLES  AND  PRICES 

No.  6190  Bound  in  Genuine  FRENCH  SEAL  LEATHER,  divinity  circuit  style,  (overlapping 
covers,  see  cut  on  page  1),  has  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  headband  and 
marker,  extra  grained  lining,  goldlettering  on  side  and  back  ....... 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY  the  Leading  Western  Magazine,  per  year    .......  •  .    .    . 


SPECIAL  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  OFFER  BOTH  FOR 


REGULAR 
PRICE 

$3.00 

1.50 
$4.50 

$2.50 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


A    Million    People^ 


will  adopt  the  No-Key  Padlock 
when  they  find  how  superior  it  is 
to  the  old  key  lock  precisely  the 
same  as  they  did  when  shown  the 
superiority  of  the  stem  winding 
features  over  the  old  key  watch. 

The  great  expense  of  locks  has 
not  been  in  the  initial  cost,  t>ut  in 
the  cost  of  keys,  many  of  which  are 
lost,  misplaced  or  forgotten,  caus- 
ing endless  delay  and  annoyance. 
This  expensive  nuisance  will  be 
abolished  by  using  the 


Actual  Size 


NO--KEY     PADLOCK 

Notice  the  buttons  numbered  from  1  to  8  on  the  illustration.  There  are  eight 
of  them  on  each  side,  any  of  which  may  be  included  in  a  combination,  and, 
when  pressed,  the  lock  will  respond  and  open  instantly.  The  padlock  locks  like  an 
ordinary  spring  lock — just  close  it.  To  open  it  requires  no  key,  no  knobs  to  turn, 
no  clicks  to  count — merely  a  combination  set  by  yourself — you  simply  press  the 
buttons  and  the  lock  responds.  Can  be  operated  as  quickly  and  easily  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  light. 

More  than  40,000  combinations  are  possible  on  each  lock,  and  it  cannot  be 
opened  by  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  special  combination  on  which  you 
have  set  it.  The  combination  can  be  changed  in  a  moment. 

The  No-Key  Padlock  is  practically  indestructible, 
being  made  entirely  of  brass,  it  is  absolutely  rust- 
proof, strong  enough  to  stand  the  greatest  strain  and 
embodies  no  intricate  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order 

HOW  TO  GET  ONE       

6O-DAY  OFFER       " 


SPECIAL 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

21  Suiter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  to  the  following  address 
for  one  year,  for  which  I  enclose  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents,  and  send  me  one 
No-Key  Padlock  free  to 


Name    . 
Address 


Jan.,  1912. 


Please   Mention   Overland    Monthly  When   Writing   Advertisers. 
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TYPEWRITERS 

ARE  THOROUGHBREDS 


No  other  typewriter  built — regardless  ol  any 
claims  made — is  the  equal  ol  the  new  Fox  Visible 
Typewriter,  either  in  the  material  used  or  in  workman- 
ship or  in  the  number  and  convenience  of  its  special  features. 
There  are  many  good  typewriters  being  built  and  sold,  but 
we  claim  for  thsnew  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  that  it  is  better 
than  the  best  ol  these,  and  that  its  automatic  features 
combined  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  typewriter. 

It  has  a  Tabulator,  Back  Space  Key,  Two-Color  Ribbon 
with  Automatic  Movement,  both  Oscillating  and  Reversing, 
and  Removable  Spools,  Interchangeable  Carriages  and 
Platens,  Card  Holder,  Stencil  Cutting  Device,  Variable  Line 
Spacer  and  Line  Lock  with  Key  Release.  Its  speed  is  fast 
enough  for  the  speediest  operator  or  slow  enough  for  the 
beginner.  It  ia  extremely  Durable  and  almost  Noiseless. 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


Simply  sign  your  name  to  the 
coupon  and  give  us  your  ad- 
dress— a  catalog  will  then  be 
mailed  you.  From  the  catalog 
select  the  equipment  wanted — 
style  of  type,  width  of  ca.riage, 
color  of  ribbon,  etc.  —  and  a 
Fox  Visible  Typewriter  will  be 
sent  you  at  once,  express  charges 
prepaid,  on  ten  days  free  trial. 
After  trial  you  can  make  a 
small  cash  payment  and  pay 
the  balance  monthly.  Simple 
and  easy,  isn't  it?  And  safe, 
too. 


Dale_ 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
4805-4*15    FrontSt.. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  a  copu  oft/our 
catalog  and  write  me  prices  and  terms  on  the  new 
Fox  Visible  Typewriter. 

Name 


Address^ 
Business 


.H  33 


A  Weekly 
Periodical 
for    the 
Cultured 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,   Field  and 
Morriion  prepare!  (or  the  examination!. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Bmlneii  College!,  T.  M. 
0.  A.'i,  and  Public  Evening  School!. 

TArea  volume*  with  mapi,  fS.50  pottpaid 
251  !l|!  Homt  Study  cililig  frtt.    Write  li-dij. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

D«pt.   124,  «prlnqtl»U,  M»»e. 


Every  Woman 

Is  interested  and  should 
k  know  about  the  wonderful 

MARVEL  Whirli 


The  new  Varlnal 

8t  _  Moat  convenient. 
It  cleanses  in- 
stantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  fo 
It  If  he  cannot  supp., 
the  MARVEL,  accept 
no  other,  but  send  stamp 
lor  Illustrated  book— sealed.  It 
rives  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions Invaluable  to  ladies.  _,, 

•  AKTF.L  CO.,  44  Ewt  «d  St..  HEW  YORK. 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for  *  20 

Detroit  canoes  can't  sink 


All  canoes  cedar  and  eoppor  fastened.    Wo  make  all 
Hi/.i's  ami  Mtyli's,  also  power  cunoeti.  Write  forfreecntulog, 
giving  prices  with  retailor's  profit  cut  out.    We  are 
the  largest  mannfncturerBof  canoes  in  the  world. 
UIOT1COIT  110  AT  CO-  210  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 
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Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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"The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  is  in  the  Eating" 

LIKEWISE  : 

The  Proof  of  an   Automobile  is  USAGE 


Over  650  1912  Cadillacs  are  in 
the  hands  of  owners  in  Cali- 
fornia. Any  of  these  can  give 
you  PROOF  of  the  car  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Delco  Self-Starter 
and  Lights  in  particular. 


P.  T.  PRATHER,  Northern  California  Manager 


512  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


1359  Broadway 
Oakland 


151  East  Union  St 
Pasadena 


1 220  South  Main  St 
Los  Angeles 


Please   Mention   Overland    Monthly  When   Writing   Advertisers. 
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We  Guarantee  Every  Rambler  for 
Ten  Thousand  Miles 


Subject  to  the  conditions  of  our  signed  guarantee  which  we  will  give  zvith  each  car 


Ten  thousand  miles!     Think  what  it  means! 

Step  into  the  Rambler  in  New  York  and  jour- 
ney across  four  States  to  Chicago.  Take  your 
bearings  and  strike  due  west  across  seven  States 
to  the  Golden  Gate. 

Run    down    the    Coast    to    Los   Angeles.      Turn 

bti<  k   over  the  mountains  and  on  through   eight 

hundred  miles  of  desert  to  El  Paso.     Then  on  to 

n-leans   and   back,    by  way     of     Atlanta, 

tin  <>utch  eight  States  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

.strike  out  again  cross  country  for  Chicago. 
Then  drive  your  car  straightway  across  the 
American  continent  to  San  Francisco.  Yet  you 
have  not  exhausted  the  ten  thousand  mile  Ram- 
bler guarantee  backed  by  a  company  of  known 
stability. 

We  give  this  guarantee  to  prove  to  you  our  un- 
bounded confidence  in  every  single  part  that  goes 
into  every  Rambler  car. 

The  first  Rambler  Cross  Country  that  left  the 
factory  made  a  three  thousand  mile  test  trip 
through  nine  States,  over  the  mountains  of 
l'(  nnsylvania  to  New  York,  Albany,  Boston  and 


back  to  the  factory. 

Since  then  the  fame  of  the  Cross  Country 
has  spread,  and  its  service  has  extended  to 
every  State  in  the  Union,  to  every  province  of 
Canada,  to  Mexico,  to  Australia,  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Everywhere  this  Rambler  has  gone  its  per- 
formance has  strengthened  our  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  fulfill  this  guarantee.  That  is  why  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  it. 

Eleven  years  of  success  in  motor  car  building 
has  so  established  the  stability  of  this  company 
in  manufacturing  and  financial  resources  as  to 
make  definitely  known  the  responsibility  back 
of  this  guarantee. 

Such  a  car  with  this  guarantee,  backed  by 
such  a  company  whose  liberal  policy  is  so  widely 
known,  are  the  reasons  why  you  should  have 
a  Rambler. 

Just  sit  down  and  write  us  a  postal  or  send 
the  coupon,  asking  for  the  catalog.  It  tells  all 
about  the  Cross  Country  and  the  other  1912 
Rambler  models. 


THE     RAMBLER   CROSS    COUNTRY-$1 65O 

~~ Bosch  duplex  ignition.  Fine  'arge,  blac-k  and  nickel  headlights  with  gas 
tank.  Black  and  nickel  side  and  tail  oil  lamps;  large  tool  box;  tool  roll  with 
complete  tool  outfit.  Roomy,  folding  robe  rail;  foot  rc-st,  jack,  pump  and  tire  kit.  Top  with  envel- 
ope, |80 — wind  shield,  $35;  demountable  wheel,  less  tire,  with  brackets  and  tools,  $30— gas  oper- 
ated self-starter,  $50. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


The  Thos.  B.  Jeffery  Co. 

of  California 


285  Geary  St. 


San  Francisco 


Cut  out  this  coupon,  sign  your  name  and  address 
and  mail  to  the  Rambler  factory  at  once. 

THE   THOMAS    B.   JEFFERY   COMPANY, 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  catalog  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  Cross  Country  and  other 
Rambler  Models  for  I'.Hi'. 
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Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


Let  the  Car  Do  the  Talking 


It  does  not  take  much  talking  to  sell  a  really  good 
Automobile.  We  believe  we  could  sell  Oldsmo- 
biles  if  the  entire  population  were  stone  deaf. 

The  eye  is  pleased  and  satisfied  with  its  superb 
lines,  the  body  comfortably  rested  in  its  luxuri- 
ous and  scientifically  designed  seats; 

the  sense  of  motion  receives  a  strong  impression 
from  the  easy  way  in  which  the  car  glides  along, 
literally  leveling  the  hills  and  dales  with  its  never- 
faltering  engine  and  the  smoothness  with  which 
its  large  tires  obliterate  small  obstructions. 

To  those  who  can  hear,  the  almost  inaudible 
purr  of  the  exhaust  is  a  fitting  accompaniment 
to  this  utter  expression  of  power,  reduced  and 
refined  to  the  most  luxurious  form  of  locomotion 
known. 


OLDSMOBILE   COMPANY    OF    CALIFORNIA 

1216-1228  Van  Ness  Ave.  Telephone  Franklin  3083 


Please   Mention  Overland   Monthly  When   Writing  Advertisers. 


'Fame  Follows  Where  Everitt  Goes." 


The  1912  Self-Starting  Everitt  "Four-36" 
Price,  Fully  Equipped.  $1500 


The  New  Everitt  Models— The  "Six",  The  "Four"  and  The  "Thirty" 
Are  Ready  For  Your  Inspection  At  A  Nearby  Dealer's — See  Them 


THE  recent  announcements  of  the  1912  Ever- 
itt have  literally  amazed  the  country.    The 
values  offered  are  so  unusual   and  unex- 
pected  that  It  is  little  wonder   their  possibility 
has  been  freely  doubted. 

It  has  even  been  said,  by  some,  that  if  such  a 
car  as  the  Everitt  Chrome-Nickel  Self-Starting 
Six  could  really  be  sold  for  $1850,  no  man  in  his 
right  senses  would  think  of  buying  any  other 
if  he  could  get  an  Everitt. 

Other  manufacturers  have  frankly  ad- 
mitted this.     They  did  not  see  how 
we  could  do  it;  they  did  not  be- 
lieve we  would  do  it. 


But  the  proofs  are  open  to  anyone.    ^^J 
The  affidavits  of  famous  steel-makers; 
an  inspection  of  our  factory;  the  record  of 
the  men  behind  the  car — most  of  all,  its  own 
test,  in  your  hands — show  conclusively  that  these 
cars  have  really  "bridged  the  gap  between  the 
$1500  price  and  the  $4000  quality. 

Chrome-Nickel  Steel  Construction 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  fine  steels,  no 
argument  Is  needed  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Chrome-Nickel.  A  Chrome-Nickel  Steel  car — 
as  any  engineer  can  tell  you — is  about  three 
times  the  usual  strength. 

The  new  Everitt  Six  and  Four- Cylinder  cars 
are  built  throughout  of  this  Incomparable  mater- 
ial, making  them  well-nigh  unbreakable  and  un- 
wearable  in  service.  So  far  as  known,  these  are 
the  only  cars,  selling  below  $4000,  in  which  this 
matchless  steel  is  used  to  any  extent. 

This  material  comes  from  two  of  the  best 
producers  of  fine  steels  in  this  country — the  Bill- 
Ings  and  Spencer  Company,  and  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
three  times  what  "good  automobile  steel"  com- 
mands. 


The  affidavits  of  these  two  great  concerns, 
—showing  beyond  question  that  the  Everitt  la 
entirely  constructed  of  Chrome-Nickel  Steel — 
have  recently  been  reproduced  word  for  word  In 
our  public  announcements. 

Every  Desirable  and  Modern  Feature 

In  addition,  these  cars  are  provided  with  a  Com- 
pressed   Air    Self-Starter    which    starts    the 
motor  and   pumps   the   tires.     The  wheels 
w    are  big  and  massive,  and  provided  with 
Demountable    Rims.      The    design    is 
clean-cut  and  handsome,  with  all 
levers  and  door-handles  Inside.     Full 
equipment,  with  everything  of  the  best, 
is  Included. 

Except  for  size  and  number  of  cylinders,  the 
new  "Four"  shown  above,  is  practically  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  "Six."  Both  these  cars,  with  the 
famous  "Everitt  Thirty."  are  beyond  comparison 
from  the  standpoints  of  reliability  and  service. 

We  invite  you  to  see  these  new  models  at  your 
earliest  opportunity.     The  brief  specifications  of 
the  Everitt  "Four-36"  are  as  follows: 
Wheelbase,   115  in.;  Wheels  and  Tires,  34x4 
in.;    Horsepower,    36;     Demountable     Rims; 
Honey-Comb  Radiator  ;  Long  Stroke  Motor; 
Compressed  Air  Self -Starter  and  Tire  Pump; 
Chrome-Nickel   Steel  Construction   through- 
out;  Top;   Windshield;     Speedometer;     and 
Prestolite  included.     Price,  $1500. 

Metzger  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  catalog  and  name  of  dealer 


Over.  Monthly  2 


O.     HARRISON    CO 


c  A  ti   CD  *  iu/Mert/\ 


Please    Mention    overland    Montmy   wnen    wrmng   Advertisers. 


Famous  Sweethearts 


s 


\,s 

A  %vsS 

famous 
Sweet 


Since  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
little  by  little  American 
ingenuity  has  added  to 
the  World's  pleasure 
and  luxury. 

One  of  its  most  welcome 
achievements  was  the  per- 
fection of  Nabisco  Sugar 
Wafers,  the  exquisite  des- 
sert confection.  In  ten 
cent  tins,  also  in  twenty- 
five  cent  tins. 


Chocolate  Tokens  — their 
goodness  is  enhanced  by 
the  rich  chocolate  coating. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


The  Oil  that 

Makes  the  Difference 


"  I  do  not  care  so  much  how  my  cars  are  run,"  said 
a  leading  manufacturer  the  other  day;  "it's  how  they 
are  oiled  that  counts." 

That  manufacturer,  like  all  other  automobile  ex- 
perts, knows  from  experience  that  proper  lubrication 
is  the  mosT:  important  fadtor  in  the  satisfactory  oper- 
ation of  a  car. 

He  could  tell  you,  as  other  experts  have  proved, 
that  POLARINE,  the  Carbon-proof,  Frosft-proof  Oil, 
is  the  besl:  oil  for  motors  of  any  make. 

Polarine  maintains  its  efficiency  at  all  degrees  of  temperature. 

It  so  lessens  fridtion  it  adds  life  and  power  to  your  engine. 

Polarine  leaves  cylinders,  valves  and  spark-plugs  free  from 

carbon.     You  do  not  have  to  clean  them  all  the  time  to  keep 

the  engine  running  right. 

It  insures    smooth   running,    long  service,   and 
complete,  uniform  lubrication. 


What  Polarine  Oil  is  to  the  motor,  Polarine  Transmis- 
sion Lubricants  and  Polarine  Greases  are  to  the  other 
wearing  surfaces  of  your  car. 

Send  tor  the  PolaHne  Booklet  to  the  nearest  agency  oj  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 


I  Incorporated  I 


The 


Egypt  i 
Cigarette 
of  Quality 


AKOMATIC    DELICACY 

MILDNESS 

PURITY 


At  your  Club  or  Dealer's 
THE  SUKBtU'U  CO.,  Makers.  New  York. 


BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  of  Unequaled  Quality 


heBl«tered 

:  it.  Off. 


For   delicious    natural 
flavor,  delicate  aroma, 
absolute   purity  and    i 
food  value,  the  most 
important  requisites 
of  a  good  cocoa,  it  is 
the  standard. 

Trade-Mark  On  Every 
Package 

53  Hif  best  Awards  in 
Europe    and    America 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Dorchester,  Mass.  Established  1780 


"The    Crowning    Attribute    of   Lovely 
Woman    is    Cleanliness" 


/ 


a  woman's  personal  satisfaction  in  looking  charming  and  daii 
doubled  when  shs  knows  everjthin*  about  bar  is  s I i|«lsss»l  I  < 

NAIAD    DRESS    SHIELDS 

are  thoroughly  hygienic  and  healthful  to  the  most  delicate  i 
are  absolutely  free  from  riihh»-r  with  it»  di*aurrrahlr  odor, 
be  easily  and  quiil. * >  sllKIII/IH  by  immersing  in  bo 
water  for  a  few  s.-.  ..n,1«  m.K  I  hey  are  prefrrr.  >i  l»  > 
gowned  women  of  refined  taste. 

<At  stores  or  sample  fair  on  receipt 
of  25c.  Everr  pair  ntarantceJ. 
A  handsome  colored  reproduction 
of  this  beautiful  Colea  Phillip. 
drawing  on  heavy  paper.  11x14  in 
i  In -v  xont  for  l*c.  No  advertising. 

THE  C.    E.    CONOVER    CO..  Mfrs. 

1  ill  Franklin  St..  N.'»  York 


ni.A 


have    been    established   over    60    rear*. .    By    our 


RUSTIC  HICKORY  FURNITURE  C° 


The  furnishing*  shown  in  this  beautiful  «ummer  vent  are 
all  of  Rustic  Hickory.  While  particularly  attractive  Rustic  Hicknry 
Furniture  if  also  the  most  comfortable  and  durable.  The  frame 
work  is  of  (elected  hickory  saplings— no  paint  or  varnish — timply 
mmdetmooth  to  brint  out  the  delicate  tbadlncs  of  the  natural  bark. 

The  seat!  and  back*  are  of  band  woven  strip*  of  flexible 
inner  hickory  bark,  thus  insuring  treated  *tren(th  and  comfort. 

Ruttic  Hickory  if  the  Ideal   Furniture  for  Summtr   Hmm, 


t'j  C/uAr.  Kutit.tlru.-t,  CttUftt,  Ptrthti.  Ltwui.  StuJiti  and 
all  placet  where  comlott  combined  with  firoplicity  it  detired. 

Made  in  o»er  one  hundred  styles  of  Chain,  Knirn,  Smut, 
Tatlti,  Stuimtl,  Ctuthtt,  TtbmrHI,  L<nvm  Sfjlt.  Siditnjrdt. 
Knillf  Bin.  h,t,  Hjmtimf  Bjiiftt.  Liwm  I'jitt.  H'imdeiv  B»*ti, 
PtritUi,  Summtr  Htutfi,  fintit,  and  a  variety  of  other  pieces. 

So  reasonable  in  price  mutt  anyone  can  afford  it.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  (apply  you  write  to  as.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


RUSTIC  HICKORY    FURNITURE  CO..     106  STATE    STREET.   LA   PORTE.    INDIANA 


PLANT    TREES    WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops  First  Year  Losses. 

Speeds  Up  Development 
One  to  Two  Years. 
Improves  Quantity.        Sp«de-da9boi 
Color  and  Quality  of  Fruit 

The  illustrations  herewith 
are  correct  reproductions  of 
photos  of  two-year  old  Bine 
Cherry     trees     planted     same 
day  out  of  same  shipment.    Simi- 
lar results  have  been  obtained  all 
over    the    country.     The    root   dia- 
grams   show    the    reason.    You  can't 
afford  to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers   are   using   dynamite    for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,   planting   and    cultivating   fruit   trees,    regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for   "Tree 
Planting  Booklet.  No.  326" 

DU   PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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The  Tree  System — The  Bell  System 


A  NOBLE  tree  thrives   because  the 
leaves,  twigs,  branches,  trunk  and 
roots  are  all  working   together,  each 
doing  its  part  so  that  all  may  live. 


Neither  the  roots  nor  the  branches 
can  live  without  the  other,  and  if  the 
trunk  is  girdled  so  that  the  sap  cannot 
flow,  the  whole  tree  dies. 

The  existence  of  the  tree  depends  not 
only  on  the  activity  of  all  the  parts,  but 
upon  their  being  always  connected  to- 
gether in  the  "tree  system." 


This  is  true  also  of  that  wonderful 
combination  of  wires,  switchboards, 
telephones,  employes  and  subscribers 
which  helps  make  up  what  is  called  the 
Bell  Telephone  System. 

It  is  more  than  the  vast  machinery  of 
communication,  covering  the  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Every  part  is 
alive,  and  each  gives  additional  useful- 
ness to  every  other  part. 

The  value  of  telephone  service  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  number  of  tele- 
phones, but  upon  their  being  always 
connected  together,  as  in  the  Bell  System. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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SHIP 


Is  the  most  tragic  of  all  disasters.  But  the  lives  lost  in  such 
disasters  are  few  compared  to  those  lost  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  activity  on  shore.  Such  a  disaster  ought 
therefore  to  bring  you  to  the  realization  of  the  common 
dangers  of  everyday  life  against  which  an  /ETNA  Accident 
Policy  will  protect  you. 

This  policy  will  protect  your  income  and  the  income  of 
your  family.  For  $25  the  /ETNA  Life  Insurance  Company  will 
insure  your  income  against  loss  by  accidental  injury  or  death. 

$25    per    week    while    you    are    disabled    by    ACCIDENT. 

And  in  addition 
$5,OOO    to  your  family  if  your  ACCIDENT  results  fatally. 

$5,OOO    to  YOU  if  it  causes  loss  of  both  hands.;  or  both  feet,  or  one  hand 
and  one  foot;    or  one    hand  and  one  eye;    or  one  foot  and  one  eye. 

$2,5OO    to  YOU  if  it  causes  loss  of  one  hand,  or  one  foot;    or  one  eye. 

These  amounts  (except  for  weekly  indemnity)  INCREASE  ONE-HALF  IN 
FIVE  YEARS  without  extra  cost  and  are  ALL  DOUBLED  if  your  accident  hap- 
pens in  a  public  passenger  conveyance  or  elevator,  or  in  a  burning  building. 

Larger  or  smaller  amounts  at  proportionate  cost. 

ABSOLUTE    SECURITY  --  LIBERAL    CONTRACTS-  —  PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS 
_   _  Send  in  the  coupon  to-day 


/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  <  Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  conn. 

I  am  under  65  years  of  age  and  In  good  rrealth.        Tell  me  how  to  XETN  A-IZE  my  Income. 
My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


Tear  off 
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Hotel 

St. 

Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Under   the 

management    of 

JAMES  WOODS 


EUROPEAN     PLAN 
From   $2.00   up 


Named    after    the    patron    saint    of   its    city,    this    Hotel    expresses    the    comfortable    spirit    of 

old    California    Hospitality 


HOTEL    LENOX 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO'S      LEADING     TOURIST      HOTEL 


Hotel  Lenox  Is  modern,  fireproof  and  beautifully 
located.  It  Is  popular  with  tourists  because  of  its  fair 
rates,  courteous  treatment  and  complete  equipment. 
The  cuisine  and  service  are  the  best  obtainable. 

EUROPEAN     PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 

Special  vxtkh  and   monthly    rates 

Write  for    "  Guide  of   Buffalo  aad  Niagara    Falls."     It 
will  be  sent  with  our  compliments. 

C.  A.  MINER.    Msssger 


HOTEL    PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank  S.  Murphy,  Mgr. — Clark  and  Madison  Sts 

A  new  and  strictly  modem  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business 
district,  centrally  located  to  all  theatres 
and  railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  City's  Activities 


RATES 

Rooms,    one   perso 
bath    detached 
$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,    one   perso 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  person 
bath      detached 
$2.50  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  person 

with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW   YORK 

Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Near  50th  Street  Subway  and  53d  Street  Elevated 


"Broadway"  Cars  from 
Grand  Central  Depot 
pass  the  door. 

Also  7th  Ave.  Cars  from 
Pennsylvania  Station. 

New   and    Fireproof 

Strictly   First-Class 
Rates  Reasonable 

$2.50 
With  Bath 

and    up 

Send  for  Booklet 

Ten       minutes'      walk 
to  30  theatres 


H.   P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  With  Hotel  Imperial 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading.  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


38    FIRST    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Telephone  Kearny   392. 


The  Best  Treatment 
for  Itching  Scalps 
and  Falling  Hair 

To  allay  itching  and  irritation  of  the 
scalp,  prevent  dry,  thin  and  falling  hair, 
remove  crusts,  scales  and  dandruff,  and 
promote  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the 
hair  of  women,  the  following  special 
treatment  has  been  found  most  effective. 

On  retiring,  comb  the  hair  out  straight 
all  around,  then  begin  at  the  side  and 
make  a  parting,  gently  rubbing Cuticura 
ointment  into  the  parting  with  a  bit  of 
soft  flannel  held  over  the  end  of  the 
finger.  Anoint  additional  partings  about 
half  an  inch  apart  until  the  whole  scalp 
has  been  treated,  the  purpose  being  to 
get  the  ointment  on  the  scalp  skin 
rather  than  on  the  hair. 

The  next  morning,  shampoo  with 
Cuticura  soap  and  hot  water.  Shampoos 
alone  may  be  used  as  often  as  agreeable, 
but  for  women's  hair  once  or  twice  a 
month  is  generally  sufficient  for  this 
special  treatment.  Men  may  apply  Cuti- 
cura ointment  as  they  would  a  pomade 
or  in  any  other  convenient  way,  prefer- 
ably at  night,  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  scalp  clean  and  the  hair  from 
falling,  but  may  shampoo  lightly  with 
Cuticura  soap  every  morning,  when 
making  the  toilet. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  sold  everywhere. 
For  sample  of  each,  with  32-p.  book, 
address  'Cuticura,'  Dept.  133,  Boston. 

TENDER-FACED  MEN 

Should  shave  with  Cuticura  Soap 
Shaving  Stick.  Makes  shaving  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  torture.  In 
Nickeled  Box,  at  stores  or  by  rnail,25c. 
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Stimulates—  Invigorates— 


Make   your    summer  trip  East 
a    distinctive    American    Tour 


—THE— 


New  Orleans — New  York 

Steamship  Line 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

It  costs  no  more  to  include  than  an  all 
rail  way  and  you  will  enjoy  the  sooth- 
ing restfulness  of  the  trip  :  :  : 

Attendants  who  can't  do  enough  for  you  Excellent  Cuisine 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and 
first  cabin  steamer  to  New  York 

First  class  round  trip  to  New  York 

H  Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin, 

New  Orleans  to  New  York 

Write    any  Agent 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel  Market  Street  Ferry  Station 


<tt>/|  A  E^ 
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THE   BATH 


HEAVY    LOAD   ON 
A    HOT    DAY 


NO    PLAYTIME 
FOR    HER 


IN    NEED   OF 
FRESH    AIR 

SUGGESTIONS 

A  lawn  sociable  by 
your  class,  Sunday 
school  or  club. 

A  card  party  at  your 
summer  hotel  or 
camp. 

A  subscription 
among  your  friends. 

A  list  of  people  to 
whom  we  may  send 
either  this  appeal, 
or  others  similar  to 
it,  without  mention- 
ing your  name. 


FROM  STIFLING  TENEMENT  TO 
SEASHORE  AND  COUNTRY 


Do  you  know  that  the  New  Yorker  living  below 
Fourteenth  Street  has  an  average  of  only  1 8  square  feet 
of  breathing  space  ?  Can  you  imagine  anyone  more  in 
need  of  fresh  air  outings  than  these  dwellers  in  sultry 
homes,  hemmed  in  by  scorching  pavements? 

Neither  opportunity  nor  money  is  (heirs  with  which 
to  »eek  pure  air.  For  them  fresh  breezes  and  outdoor 
freedom  are  made  impossible  by  congestion.  Every 
penny  of  their  small  earnings  goes  to  satisfy  pressing  needs. 

Mothers,  children  and  babies,  broken  with  toil,  ill- 
nurtured,  or  frail,  appeal  through  us  to  you  for  a  bit  of 
sunshine  and  relief  from  care  in  the  country,  or  at  Sea 
Breeze,  our  seashore  Home  at  Coney  Island . 

Would  you  not  enjoy  your  vacation  more  if  you 
knew  that  you  were  enabling  or  helping 

A  convalescent  mother  to  regain  lost  health? 

A  worn-out  widow  and  her  children  to  be  care-free   for   a    week 

or  two? 

An  aged  and  (riendleM  woman  to  gain  new  life  and  cheer  ? 
A  weary  shop  girl  to  enjoy  a  glorious  week  of  freedom? 
An  under-nourished  baby  to  get  fresh  air  and  pure  milk? 
An  anemic  school   boy  or  girl  to  win    a    new  start   for   the   next 

year  ? 

Won't  you  help  them  ?  The  trouble  of  tending  a 
contribution  is  nothing  compared  to  the  joy  that  it  will 
bring  to  some  of  these  stifling  homes. 

NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 

R.  FULTON  CUTTING,  PRESIDENT 


A   HAPPY   LITTLE 
MOTHER 


WHO    SAID    WE   ARE 
AFRAID? 


HOW   THE   WAVES   TICKLE 
MY    FEET 


Send  contribution*  to 

ROBERT  SHAW  MINTURk 

Treasurer 
Room  207 

105  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  Gi- 


DIP"  IN  THE  TENEMENT   DISTRICT 
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Afloat  or  Ashore 

In  Town  or  Out 

Wear  B.  V.  D. 

PUT  it  in  your  bag — put 
it  in  your  trunk — put 
it  on!  It  leaves  you 
arm-free,  leg-free  and  body- 
free,  because  it  is  Loose  Fit- 
ting. B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut 
Undershirts,  Knee  Length 
Drawers  or  Union  Suits 
keep  you  cool,  lightening  the 
day's  work  and  adding  spice 
to  sport  and  zest  to  "  va- 
cationing "  on  land  or  water. 

V  ,|  They  are  made  of  light,  dur- 

able woven  matrn  .  the 

•••••        skin.   Quality  of  fabrics,  true-to-       _ 
fit,  careful  workmanship  and  long  wear  are  assured  and  insured  by 
This  Red  Woven  Label 


1 1 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under.hirts 
and  Knee  Length  Drawers.  fiOc. 
75c.  $1.00  and  $1.50  the  gar- 
ment. 


MADE  FOR  THE: 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


B.  V.  D.  Union  SuiU  (Pat. 
U. S.  A.  April  30th.  1907.)  $1 .00. 
$1.50.  $2.00.  $3.00  and  $5.00 
the  suit. 


(Trad*  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off.  and  Fortign  Countries) 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

London  Selling  Agency: 
66.  Aldermanbury.  £.  C. 
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DAYBREAK    IN    JUKE 


Rose  petals  lightly  strewn 
All  over  the  deivy  lanrn; 

Across  the  sky  in  soft  festoon 
Rose  petal  clouds  of  dawn! 
— ADA  M.  HEDGES. 
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Running  the  tide  in  a  Japanese  fishing 
sampan. 


OUR 

WONDERFUL 
FISHERIES 

IN  THE 

HAWAIIAN 

ISLANDS 


Illustrated    with    photo- 
graphs    taken     by     the 
author. 

BY    JOHN    N.    COBB 


T 


HE  NATIVE  of  these  islands 
is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
waters  as  on  the  land,  and 
the  waters     surrounding 


as 


the  group  teem  with  animal  life,  many 
of  which  have  been  gifted  by  Nature 
with  most  gorgeous  and  striking  col- 
ors, while  others  bear  the  oddest  of 
shapes,  he  has  naturally  become  an 
expert  fisherman,  and  had  he  a  little 


aggressiveness  might  still  control  this 
profitable  branch  of  the  islands'  in- 
dustries. 

The  Japanese,  however,  now  have  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  catching  and 
selling  of  fishery  products  in  the  more 
populous  sections,  and  their  methods 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  condition  of  affairs 


Japanese  drying  young  fish  by  the  millions. 


developing  there.  After  the  Japanese 
had  driven  the  natives  out  of  business 
— which  they  did  by  getting  control 
of  the  market  privileges  and  either 
refusing  to  buy  native-caught  fish  or 
offering  less  for  same  than  for  those 
caught  by  their  own  countrymen — 
they  proceeded  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  fish  to  be  brought  in  daily  (dump- 
ing overboard  the  surplus  when  neces- 
sary), and  thus  were  enabled  to  keep 
the  price  of  fish  at  an  abnormally  high 
figure. 

A  great  variety  of  apparatus  is  used 
in  the  fisheries,  due  largely  to  the 
diverse  population,  many  of  whom  in- 
troduced forms  peculiar  to  their  own 
countries.  Seines,  gill  nets,  bag  nets, 
dip  and  scoop  nets,  cast  nets,  hook  and 
line,  and  spears,  are  in  general  use, 
and,  with  modifications  made  neces- 
sary to  meet  local  conditions,  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  use  in  the 
States. 

One  of  the  common  fishes  of  the 
island  is  the  Malolo,  or  flying  fish.  In 
fishing  for  this  species,  twenty  to  forty 
canoes  are  frequently  employed.  When 


a  school  has  been  sighted,  the  bag  net 
is  dropped  in  a  favorable  position, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  canoes  are 
surrounding  the  school.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  the  canoes  are  all 
paddled  in  quickly  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  net,  the  occupants  splashing  the 
water,  thus  driving  the  fish  before 
them.  The  Malolo  are  always  found 
s\vimmir.g  near  the  surface,  and  as 
they  will  not  dive  to  any  depth,  they 
can  be  driven  in  any  direction  de- 
sired. This  is  a  popular  fishery  with 
the  natives,  as  it  gives  them  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  laugh  and  shout  and  show 
their  seamanship  with  the  canoes. 

In  fishing  for  opai,  or  shrimp,  in 
the  mountain  streams,  a  small  basket, 
shaped  like  the  coal-scuttle  bonnets 
in  vogue  some  years  ago,  and  woven 
from  the  roots  of  a  certain  plant,  is 
used.  This  fishing  is  done  by  women. 
The  native  woman,  outside  of  the 
towns,  is  never  heavily  burdened  with 
clothing,  even  when  dressed  in  her 
best,  the  "holoku,"  a  flowing  Mother 
Hubbard.  being  the  principal  gar- 
ment. When  shrimping,  she  either 


e 


Beach  at  Lahaina,  showing  old  custom-house  and  fishing  boats  and  canoes. 


wears  an  old  "holoku"  gathered  up  to 
the  waist,  or  else  strips  to  Nature's 
garment.  Holding  the  basket  in  one 
hand  and  a  short  stick  in  the  other, 
and  moving  in  a  crouching  position 
through  the  water,  she  drives  the  opai 
from  under  the  rocks,  etc.,  tp  a  suit- 
able spot,  which  is  always  some  place 
where  the  grass,  ferns  or  branches  of 
trees  droop  over  in  the  water.  The 
opai  take  refuge  in  or  under  these,  and 
the  fisherwoman,  placing  her  basket 
under  the  leaves,  lifts  them  out  of  the 
water,  when  the  shrimps  drop  off  into 
the  basket,  whence  they  are  removed 
to  a  gourd  with  a  small  mouth,  which 
the  woman  has  been  dragging  behind 
her  in  the  water  by  a  string  tied  to  her 
waist.  Like  a  child  picking  berries, 
the  native  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  occasionally  pop  one  of  the 
little  wriggling  crustaceans  into  her 
mouth  and  swallowing  it. 

Other   baskets,   in  the   shape   of   a 


half-circle,  or  flat  and  oblong,  made 
of  flexible  twigs  lashed  together  with 
twine  (the  native  never  uses  nails  in 
making  these)  are  also  employed.  The 
largest  kind  of  basket  used  in  the 
regular  ocean  fishing  is  called  "ie 
Iral-.i."  This  is  made  round,  rather 
flat,  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter 
by  two  and  a  half  to  three  in  depth, 
and  about  one  and  one-half  feet  across 
the  mouth.  A  small  cylinder  or  cone, 
of  wicker,  is  attached  by  the  large  end 
to  the  mouth  and  turned  inward  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  the  basket.  This 
cone  or  cylinder  is  small  at  the  free 
ena,  just  large  enough  for  the  fish  to 
get  in.  Immediately  below  the  end 
of  this  cone,  on  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ket, is  placed  the  bait,  properly  se- 
cured, which  is  generally  ripe  bread 
fruit,  cooked  pumpkins,  half-roasted 
sweet  potatoes  or  "papaias."  The 
fishermen  generally  feed  the  fish  at  a 
given  place  for  a  week  or  more  before 
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Japanese  fisherman's  wife  with  baby 

strapped  on  her  back,  waiting  for 

her  husband's  boat. 

taking  any,  using  for  this  purpose  a 
large  basket  of  the  same  kind,  with- 
out the  inverted  cylinder,  and  wider 
in  the  mouth,  to  allow  the  fish  free 
ingress  and  egress.  After  a  week  or 
two  of  feeding  they  become  very  fat 
and  fine  flavored,  and  also  tame,  and 
baskets  full  of  fish  can  fce  drawn  up 
in  the  taking  basket  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  those  which  are  still 
greedily  feeding  in  the  feeding  bas- 
kets. 

Decoy  fishing  is  sometimes  prac- 
ticed. In  fishing  for  the  "Huhu,"  a 
highly  prized  species  of  rock-fish,  a 
decoy  fish,  which  must  have  previously 
been  caught  with  the  "Huluulu,"  or 
hook  and  line,  is  then  dropped,  with  a 
string  attached,  in  a  place  where  fish 
of  this  kind  are  known  to  frequent, 
and  gently  moved  back  and  forth, 
which  the  natives  call  "hoohaehae," 
"teasing  the  fish."  A  square  net, 
which  has  been  slightly  gathered  on 
the  ropes  and  attached  at  the  four  cor- 
ners to  slender  strong  sticks  tied  to- 
gether at  the  middle  in  such  a  way  that 


they  will  cross  each  other  at  this 
point,  and  can  be  closed  together  when 
desired,  is  used.  When  the  sticks  are 
crossed,  they  spread  the  net  open  in 
the  form  of  a  shallow  bag.  A  string 
is  tied  to  the  crossing  of  the  two 
sticks,  and  the  net  is  lowered  just  be- 
low the  decoy  fish.  The  "huhu"  are 
attracted  by  the  strange  antics  of  the 
decoy,  and  swim  close  to  observe  it. 
The  net  is  quickly  pulled  up,  the  sticks 
bending  over,  which  elongates  the 
bag,  thus  reducing  the  opening  or 
mouth.  By  a  peculiar  twitch  and  pull 
on  the  string  the  sticks  can  be  made  to 
swing  around  and  lie  parallel,  thus 
effectually  closing  the  bag. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  see 
the  bottom  when  fishing  this  way,  the 
fishermen  always  carry  cahdlenut  or 
cocoanut  meat,  which  they  chew  and 
spit  overboard  from  time  to  time,  the 
oil  from  this  spreading  over  the  sur- 
face and  calming  it  so  that  they  can 
observe  the  bottom. 

The  natives  are  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  water,  and  can  remain  below 
the  surface  two  and  even  three  min- 
utes at  a  time,  and  as  a  result  a  con- 


A    Japanese  shore  fisherman   casting 
his  net,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 


/.  Japanese  hauling  seines  on  the  beach,  Hilo,  Hawaii.    2.  Hawaiian  wo- 
man fishing  with  her  hands,  and  using  a  gourd  for  holding   the  catch.     3. 
Landing  "aku"  on  the  beach  at  Hilo. 
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siderable  part  of  their  fishing  is  done 
by  diving.  Clusters  of  rocks  are 
numerous  in  the  water  a  short  distance 
off  shore,  and  the  natives  often  run  a 
gill  net  completely  around  such  a  clus- 
ter, and  then  diving  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, between  the  net  and  the  rocks, 
poke  around  in  the  crevices  with  their 
hands  or  a  stick.  The  fish  are  scared 
out,  and  as  they  dart  wildly  in  every 
direction  they  are  meshed  in  the  net. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  fishery 
resources  of  the  islands  are  the  fish 
ponds,  this  being  the  only  place  with- 
in the  bounds  of  our  country  where 
they  are  found  on  such  an  immense 
scale  and  put  to  such  general  and  be- 
neficent use.  The  time  of  the  building 
of  many  of  these  ponds  goes  back  into 
the  age  of  fable,  the  natives,  for  in- 
stance, attributing  the  construction  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  to  the  Mene- 
hunes.  a  fabled  race  of  dwarfs,  dis- 
tinguished for  cunning  industry  and 
mechanical  and  engineering  skill  and 
intelligence. 

The  ponds,  which  are  quite  numer- 
ous, are  found  principally  in  the  bays 
indenting  the  shores  of  the  islands, 
the  common  method  of  construction 
having  been  to  build  a  wall  of  rock 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  en- 
trance to  a  small  bay  or  bight  and  use 
the  enclosed  space  for  the  pond.  They 
vere  also  built  on  the  seashore  itself, 
the  wall  in  this  case  being  run  out  from 
two  points  on  the  shore,  some  distance 
apart,  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle.  A 
few  were  constructed  somewhat  inter- 
ior, and  these  are  filled  by  the  fresh 
water  streams  from  the  mountains  or 
by  tidal  water  from  the  sea  carried  to 
them  by  means  of  ditches. 

The  ponds  generally  have  sluice 
gates  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered, 
or  else  which  open  and  close  like  a 
door.  When  the  tide  is  coming  in,  the 
doors  are  opened  and  the  amaama,  or 
mullet,  and  the  awa,  are  allowed  to 
enter  freely;  when  the  tide  turns,  the 
doors  are  closed.  Besides  the  fish 
which  come  in  through  the  open  gates, 
the  owner  usually  has  men  engaged  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  .year  in  catch- 
ing young  amaama  and  awa  in  the 


open  sea  and  bays,  and  transporting 
them  alive  to  the  fish  ponds,  where 
they  are  kept  until  they  attain  a  mar- 
ketable size. 

Among  the  odd  exports  from  Hawaii 
to  the  mainland  are  live  frogs.  These 
were  introduced  into  the  islands  from 
California  in  1899,  and  thrived  so  well 
that  by  1903  quantities  were  being 
sent  from  Hilo  to  other  islands  of  the 


A    19-ft.   man-eating  shark  caught  in 
Hawaiian  waters. 
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^roup  and  to  San     Francisco.     Hilo  puaas,"  which  were     generally    long, 

boasts  of  having  one  of  the  extremely  narrow  strips,  running  from  the  moun- 

few  artificial  ponds  for  raising  frogs  tain  to  the  sea,  and  included  moun- 

found  in  the  United  States.  tain,  the  plateau,  the  shore  and  into  the 

At  the  time  of  annexation  in  1898  sea  as  far  as  the  reef,  or,  if  there  was 

the  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  fisher-  no  reef,  to  one  geographic  mile  from 

ies  was  the  well  developed  principle  of  shore.     The  owner  of  this  portion  of 

the   private   ownership   of   the   fishes  the  sea  had  the  right  to  control  it,  so 

found   in  the  open   sea  and  bays  to  far  as  the  fishing  was  concerned,  the 

within   a   certain   prescribed   distance  same  as  he  did  his  land.    These  rights 

from  shore.    This  arose  from  the  fact  were  extinguished  by  Act  of  Congress 

that  the  land  was  divided  into  "ahu—  in  1903. 


PAX   VOBISCUM 


BY     PENNE    MAVOK 


Silvery  dews  of  the  fragrant  morn 
Vanished  in  gold  of  noon; 
Chorusing  echoes  of  joys  new  born 
Keep  the  flower  swept  vales  atune. 


Peace  of  the  dawn,  peace  of  the  noon,  peace  of  the  purple  eve, 

(And  peace  in  the  heart  that  knows  its  smart, 

And  will  not  grieve!) 


Wider  the  freshening  air  above; 
Bird  carols,  limpid  sweet; 
Perish  the  mem'ries  of  sordid  love 
And  passion's  withering  heat! 


Peace  of  the  fields,  peace  of  the  hills,  peace  of  the  arching  sky, 

•  (And  peace  in  the  wrack  of  the  tempest  track 

With  God  close  by!) 


Crimsoning  clouds  in  the  dusking  sky, 
Stained  from  the  dying  sun; 
Waters  acurl  with  the  night  wind's  sigh 
For  his  sweet  day  mistress  gone. 

Peace  of  the  stars,  peace  of  the  waves,  peace  of  the  silent  shore, 
(And  peace  in  the  dirge  of  the  ebbing  surge, 
When  life  goes  o'er!) 


HOBGOBLINS    THAT    DWELL    IN    TREES 


MY     LILLIAN     E.     /Kll 


SOME      of    Nature's    most    gro- 
tesque  little    individuals   have 
just  made  their  bow  to  the  pub- 
lic.   These  midgets  of  remark- 
able shape   are  known   as  "tree-hop- 
pers."    They  have  just     been     por- 
trayed in  a  number  of  models  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural     History,     New 
York.     These  droll  hobgoblin-like  in- 
sects are  of  special  interest,  for  never 
beiore  have  these  fantastic  creatures 


been  shown  on  so  large  a  scale.  They 
are  the  new  and  surprising  revelations 
of  the  insect  world. 

These  tree-hoppers  have  sucking 
mouthpieces,  and  live  on  the  juice  or 
sap  of  small  trees  and  plants,  which 
they  extract  from  the  stems  by  means 
of  their  sharp  beaks,  consisting  of 
several  bristles  enclosed  in  a  fleshy 
joined'  sheath.  They  have  four  eyes — 
two  large  and  protruding  ones,  and 


A   curious  specimen   with   huge   nightcap,  or   Tam-o'-Shanter,1 
from   the  Amazon   territory,  South   America. 


A  fantastic  specimen  from  Brazil. 


two  below,  partly  developed.  Their 
two  large  eyes  have  a  keen,  droll  look, 
and  the  line  that  separates  the  head, 
in  some  instances,  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  wearing  spectacles.  They 
have  four  wings,  the  two  posterior 


ones  being  smaller  and  transparent, 
while  the  anterior  ones  are  more 
parchment-like.  Some  are  clumsy  in 
flight  and  use  their  wings  mostly  as  a 
parachute.  The  hind  pair  of  legs  is 
longer  than  the  front  ones;  and  is  em- 


A  spectacle-like  tree-hopper  from  Peru. 


ployed  in  leaping  and  jumping  to  con- 
siderable distances,  which  has  given 
to  these  insects  their  common  name 
of  "Tree-hoppers*"  They  are  espec- 
ially interesting  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  development  of  the  thorax, 
which,  in  grown  specimens,  is  pro- 
vided with  singular  horns  or  protuber- 
ances. These  horns  are  often  so  freak- 
ish and  extravagantly  shaped  that  en- 
tomologists have  hitherto  been  unable 
to  account  for  their  development  and 
form.  They  remind  one  of  some  of  the' 


highly  specialized  horns  and  tusks  of 
fossil  reptiles  and  mammals.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  their  being  used 
by  the  insect  in  any  way.  This  pecul- 
iar development  is  not  so  clearly  seen 
in  tree-hoppers  of  temperate  regions 
as  in  the  species  from  South  and 
Central  America,  where  they  are  often 
most  surprisingly  shaped.  Some  have 
a  razor-like  elevation  on  their  backs. 
In  others  the  prothorax  is  prolonged 
backward,  like  a  roof,  over  the  body, 
often  quite  covering  the  entire  insect. 
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In  some  instances,  the  prothorax  is  an 
elevated  nightcap;  in  others  it  is 
shaped  like  a  Tam-o'-Shanter,  and 
sometimes  it  has  long  horns,  one  on 
each  side.  Some  possess  a  wonderful 
sword,  or  blade-like  appendage,  hav- 
i  n  g  ball-like 
projections 
which  are  often 
several  times  the 
size  of  the  body 
and  covered 
with  long  hairs. 
Nature,  ever 
seeking  a  new 
and  extravagant 
freak  outlet  for 
its  by-products, 
has  endowed 
;hese  tree-hop- 
pers with  the . 
ability  to  play 
grotesque  roles 
in  the  insect 
world.  They  are 
the  great  change 
artists  on  Na- 
ture's stage.  To- 
day they  may  be 
plain,  hard- 
working hoppers 
leaping  nimbly 
from  branch  to 
branch ;  to-mor- 
row they  may  in- 
troduce in  their 
act  a  pair  of 
wings  that  work 


on  the  biplane  or  parachute  principle, 
and  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours  they 
may  greet  the  coming  dawn  with  a 
novelty  headgear  or  bonnet,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  cactus  plant 
with  a  feather-edge  horn  extending 
over  the  back — you 
never  can  tell. 

Take  the  India  speci- 
men, for  example.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sense  in 
it.  A  horn,  or  growth, 
rises  from  its  head  and 
curves  backward.  It  sug- 
gests the  turkey  glancing 
over  its  left  shoulder  at 
the  pursuing  headsman. 
But  that  is  not  all.  This 
particular  tree  hopper 
also  has  an  anvil-shaped 
hump  on  its  back,  and 
the  point  of  the  anvil  is 
drawn  out  twice  its 
length.  Underneath  are 
the  wings.  The  most  ac- 
complished students  of 
bug  forms  have  not  been, 
able  to  tell  why  these 
specimens  wasted  so 
much  bug  material  in 
creating  horns  which  are 
only  in  the  way. 

The  African  specimen 
is  a  wonder.  It  is  vastly 
larger  in  proportion  to 
the  insect  than  the  ant- 
lers are  to  the  deer.  It 
is  more  than  useless  as  a 


A   curious  tree-hopper  from  India. 


A  queer-looking 'creature  from  Africa. 


defense  and  utterly  without  anything 
to  suggest  an  answer  to  why.  Ordinary 
man  cannot  fathom  the  purpose  of 
this  remarkable  combination  of  horn, 
dumb-bells  and  shaft  appended  to 
such  a  creature. 

Brazil  presents  a  specimen  even 
more  astonishing.  It  has  a  hump  on  its 
back  shaped  like  a  machinist's  ham- 
mer, and  an  ungainly,  blunt  horn, 
which  is  directed  upward  and  back- 
ward and  resting  on  the  hammer-head. 
This  insect  is  top  heavy,  ungainly  and 
bundled  together  so  that  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  is  going  or  coming. 


Furthermore,  an  insect  of  the  sort 
\vould  never  enter  into  a  controversy 
as  to  its  aim  in  life. 

The  little  tree-hoppers  are  practi- 
cally harmless,  and  are  not  usually 
found  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to 
constitute  a  pest.  Nearly  all  the  best 
and  most  curious  specimens  are  ob- 
tained from  various  tropical  parts  of 
South  and  Central  America,  and  India. 
The  construction  of  the  wax  models 
requires  most  patient  and  delicate 
modeling  and  painting,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  hundreds  of  indentures, 
cavities  and  lines. 


INDIAN    CEREMONIAL    DANCES 


BY    JOHN     L,.     COWAN 


AMONG  all  primitive  peoples, 
the  dance  is  a  mode  of  re- 
ligious  expression.     In  the 
dance  is  found  a  ready  phy- 
sical means  of  expressing  joy,  exulta- 
tion and  the  ecstacy  of  achievement. 
Hence,  Miriam  danced  to  a  song  of 
triumph  after  the  successful  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  army  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  David 
danced   before  the   ark  of  the  Lord, 
when  at  last  it  was  brought  to  Zion. 

But  with  civilization  and  culture,  the 
symbolism  and  mystic  meaning  of  the 
dance  is  lost.  It  departs  so  far  from 
the  religious  import  it  held  in  simpler 
times  that  priests  and  preachers  are 
wont  to  denounce  it  as  an  invention  of 


the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Even  when 
used,  as  in  India,  as  an  adjunct  of  re- 
ligious ceremonialism,  it  is  likely  to 
degenerate  with  culture  into  licentious- 
ness. However,  among  the  American 
Indians  the  religious  ceremonial  dance 
still  survives  in  all  its  primitive  purity, 
particularly  among  the  Pueblos  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Living  in 
a  harsh  and  forbidding  land,  where 
the  burning  desert  plain  is  matched  by 
the  brazen  sky,  their  food  supply  is  al- 
ways precarious,  and  if,  in  any  season, 
the  rains  are  just  a  little  longer  de- 
ferred than  usual,  or  just  a  little  more 
scanty  in  volume,  privation  is  likely  to 
be  the  result.  Hence  they  keenly  feel 
their  utter  dependence  upon  the  pow- 


Shalako  dancers,  Pueblo  of  Zuni,  New  Mexico. 
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Mask  used  by   the  Shalako  Indians. 

Worn  in  the  ceremonial  dance  to 

induce  rain. 


ers  of  the  unseen  world,  and  their  re- 
ligion becomes  one  long-drawn-out 
prayer  for  rain.  They  have  rites,  in- 
cluding the  dance,  pertaining  to  birth, 
puberty,  marriage,  death,  war,  the 
chase,  and  other  events  and  activities; 
but  the  really  important  religious  cere- 
monies refer  to  the  changing  seasons, 
the  germination  or  ripening  of  the 
crops,  or  in  some  manner  to  the  food 
supply,  with  dramatic  appeals  to  the 
gods  that  give  or  that  may  withhold 
the  rains. 

In  all  these  ceremonies,  designed  to 
avert  evil  and  to  secure  welfare,  the 
dance  is  an  important  adjunct,  al- 
though not  the  basis  of  such  religious 
activities,  as  is  sometimes  thought.  So 
a  sojourner  among  the  Pueblos  some- 
times thinks  that  the  dance  is  regarded 
as  the  one  important  business  of  life. 
In  some  communities  it  appears  that 
the  people  are  always  absorbed  with 
the  tribal  dances — getting  ready  for  a 
dance,  dancing,  or  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  a  dance.  Some  of  these  cere- 
monies are  almost  incredibly  extended. 
The  Hopis,  for  example,  have  no  less 
than  thirteen  ceremonies,  each  of  nine 
days'  duration.  In  addition  are  a  large 


rumber  of  katcina  dances  (the  katci* 
nas  being  the  ancestral  gods,  or  clan 
ancients,  whose  intervention  with  the 
major  deities  is  desired),  and  scores 
of  minor  ceremonies. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Hopis  of  Arizona  and  of  the  Zunis  of 
Western  New  Mexico  are  purely  pagan 
—differing  in  no  particular  from  those 
celebrated  by  their  ancestors  centuries 
ago.  Those  of  the  Pueblo  communi- 
ties along  the  Rio  Grande  present  a 
curious  mixture  of  Christianity  and 
paganism.  Rather,  they  are  purely 
pagan,  with  just  a  gloss  of  Christian 
names  and  forms  by  way  of  intro- 
duction. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, each  of  the  Pueblo  villages  was 
dedicated  by  the  Franciscan  mission- 
aries to  some  saint,  who  became  its 
r>;itron.  Sometimes  the  Indian  name  of 
the  village  was  retained,  and  the  name 
of  the  saint  prefixed  to  it — as  San 
Diego  de  Tesuque,  San  Lorenzo  de 
Picuries  and  San  Geronimo  de  Taos. 
In  others,  the  village  now  has  no  name 
but  that  of  the  saint,  as  San  Juan,  San 
Hdefonso,  San  Felipe  and  Santa  Clara. 
In  still  others  the  name  of  the  saint 
r^s  fallen  into  disuse,  and  only  the 
aboriginal  name  of  the  village  is  popu- 
larly employed — as  Jemez,  for  San 
Juan  de  los  Jemez;  Cochiti  for  San 
Buenaventura  de  Cochiti;  and  Isleta 
for  San  Antonio  de  Isleta.  But  in  all 
the  Pueblo  villages  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  the  image  of  the  patron 
saint  is  in  the  village  church,  and  the  . 
saint's  day  is  the  occasion  of  the  most 
important  public  festival. 

In  these  villages  the  glossing  over 
of  the  old  religion  with  Christian 
names  and  formalism  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  phases  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Pueblos.  However,  it  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  for  at  least 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  a  real  power  in  the  American 
Southwest,  and  that  outward  confor- 
mity with  the  religion  introduced  by 
the  missionaries  was  enforced  by  flog- 
ging and  execution.  So  the  Indian 
adopted  the  strange  white  God  as  a 
way  of  saving  his  skin,  without  in  the 
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A  snake  priest  of  the  Hopis. 

least  abating  his  loyalty  to  the  nature 
gods  of  his  forefathers. 

Of  course  the  necessity  for  worship- 
ing the  God  of  the  aliens  has  long  since 
passed,  but  in  the  Rio  Grande  villages 
long  custom  had  blunted  antipathy.  In 
the  pantheon  of  the  Pueblos  there  are 
hosts  of  gods,  and,  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  one  more  could  do  no  harm, 
and  might  possibly  be  useful.  So  they 
are  devout  Catholics  and  unregener- 
ate  pagans  at  the  same  time,  with  no 
thought  of  inconsistency.  Of  course, 
this  condition  proves  unmistakably 
that  the  spirit  or  significance  of  the 


Christian  religion  has  never  penetrated 
to  their  understandings.  They  are 
pagans  to  the  core,  and  reverence  the 
Cross  only  as  the  symbol  of  another 
deity,  similar  to,  and  certainly  no 
greater,  than  the  god  who  causes  the 
corn  to  grow,  or  the  gods  who  give 
the  rain,  control  the  springs  and  give 
the  harvests.  The  Zunis  and  Hopis 
also  were  "converted"  by  the  powerful 
arguments  of  force;  but  their  settle- 
ments were  remote  from  the  seat  of 
power,  and  in  due  time  they  massacred 
the  missionaries  and  forsook  the  new 
god.  Among  them  hardly  a  trace  of 
Christian  influence  survives  from  the 
days  of  the  Franciscans;  the  saints' 
days  are  totally  forgotten,  and  the 
dances  and  other  ceremonies  are  purely 
pagan. 

Although  the  dances  and  the  ac- 
companying songs  and  ceremonies  dif- 
fer widely,  yet  the  general  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos 
is  similar.  At  sunrise  on  the  day  of 
the  festival,  an  official  whom  we  may 
consider  a  herald  ascends  to  a  house- 
top, makes  proclamation  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  calls  upon  all  to  participate. 
This  he  repeats  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  At  nine  o'clock  mass  is  said  in 
the  church  by  a  resident  or  visiting 
priest.  At  the  conclusion  of  mass,  the 
people  form  a  procession  and  carry 
the  image  of  the  patron  saint  from  the 
church  to  a  temporary  booth  on  one 
side  of  the  plaza,  where  it  remains  all 
day.  That  ends  the  participation  of 
the  saint  in  the  day's  ceremonies.  The 
dances,  songs  and  rites  are  frankly 
pagan,  directed  solely  to  the  propitia- 
tion of  the  old  gods,  and  consisting 
mainly  of  prayers  for  an  abundance 
of  rain  and  a  prosperous  harvest. 

In  most  of  the  communities,  along 
with  the  image  of  the  saint  in  the  pro- 
cession is  carried  a  string  of  scalps  of 
enemies  slain  in  battles  of  the  unfor- 
gotten  past.  These  scalps  are  treas- 
ured among  the  most  precious  of  the 
possessions  of  th,e  communities.  Some 
villages  have  special  "scalp  houses," 
for  the  custodianship  of  these  relics  of 
the  golden  age  of  war.  In  other  vil- 
lages they  are  kept  in  one  of  the  "es- 
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Picture  writing  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  representing     the 
Pajarito  Park,  New  Mexico. 


"Plumed     Serpent" 


tufas,"  or  council  chambers,  or  in  the 
home  of  the  Governor  or  some  other 
dignitary.  The  scalp  house  at  Zuni 
is  a  mere  oven-like  mound,  in  which 
the  scalps  are  placed,  and  the  entrance 
covered  over  with  earth.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  the  scalp  house  was  opened 
to  obtain  the  precious  relics  for  use  in 
one  of  the  processions,  it  was  found 
that  rats  had  found  their  way  in  and 
had  destroyed  most  of  the  scalps;  and 
great  was  the  lamentation  on  account 
of  this  calamity.  Similar  accidents 
have,  from  time  to  time,  happened  in 
other  communities,  so  that  the  supply 
of  scalps  is  becoming  disquietingly 
small. 

After  the  procession  the  principal 
dance  begins.  Usually  two  parties  of 
dancers  participate,  one  party  dancing 
for  a  while  and  then  retiring  to  make 
room  for  the  others.  Songs  are  chanted 
beseeching  the  gods  for  their  favor, 
and  drums  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments add  to  the  din.  Clowns  (called 
by  Bandelier  the  "Delight  Makers") 
crack  rude  and  .obscene  jokes,  and  do 


their  best  to  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous and  to  keep  everybody  in  an  up- 
roar. Most  of  the  dancers  are  painted 
and  adorned  in  the  most  fantastic 
manner  possible;  and  many  of  them 
wear  grotesque  masks.  In  many  of 
the  dances  the  participants  are  re- 
garded as  personators  of  the  gods — 
some  taking  the  role  of  major  deities, 
some  of  the  ancestral  gods,  and  some 
of  messengers  or  couriers  of  the  gods, 
and  give  dramatic  representations  of 
the  Indians'  conception  of  the  every- 
day routine  of  life  among  the  gods. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Pueblo  dances  is  the  Corn  Dance  of 
Santa  Domingo,  which  takes  place  on 
August  4th.  It  is  visited  each  year  by 
large  numbers  of  tourists  and  residents 
of  Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe  and  other 
towns.  The  corn  crop  is  then  at  the 
critical  period  of  its  development;  and 
it  is  implicitly  believed  by  the  people 
that  upon  the  fervor  with  which  their 
efforts  in  this  ceremonial  occasion  are 
regarded  by  the  gods  depend  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  harvest. 


A  coma  women.    Many  of  them  are  extremely  picturesque  when  garbed  in  the 
ancient,  colorful  native  attire. 


It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
the  Indians  enter  into  their  dancing 
and  chanting  heart,  soul  and  body. 
They  feel  that  they  must  prevail  with 
the  gods,  or  face  starvation. 

Not  less  famous  is  the  harvest  dance 
of  the  Indians  of  Taos,  in  northern 
New  Mexico,  visited  every  year  by 


tourists,  who  make  the  trip  from  Den- 
ver, Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo  and 
other  towns  of  Colorado.  This  festival 
takes  place  September  30th  (Saint 
Jerome's  Day) ,  when  the  harvest  is  at 
its  height.  There  is  no  more  fertile  or 
productive  region  in  the  entire  South- 
west than  the  beautiful  Taos  Valley, 
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so  that  this  festival  is  an  occasion  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  of 
prayer  for  a  continuance  of  their 
favors.  The  dance  is  similar  to  that  in 
other  pueblos;  but  the  ceremonies 
have  a  distinguishing  feature  in  a  pole- 
climbing  contest.  In  the  plaza  is  a 
tall,  well-greased  pole,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  tied  a  live  sheep,  a  live  roos- 
ter, and  a  basket  containing  specimens 
of  all  the  fruits  and  grains  produced 
by  the  people.  The  person  who  first 
succeeds  in  reaching  the  top  of  the 
pole  cuts  loose  the  sheep,  chicken  and 
basket;  and  as  these  reach  the  ground 
there  is  a  wild  scramble  on  the  part 
of  the  onlookers  to  obtain  a  part  of 
the  spoil.  Success  means  health  and 
prosperity  until  the  next  year's  fes- 
tivities. Hence  the  keen  eagerness  to 
win  the  rude  prizes. 

No  other  religious  ceremony  in  the 
world  has  attracted  more  wonder  and 
amazement  than  the  Snake  Dance  of 
the  Hopis.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ceremonies  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  It  occurs  in 
August,  the  exact  date  varying  from 
year  to  year,  and  being  fixed  only  six- 
teen days  in  advance.  The  whole  cere- 
mony, with  its  preliminaries,  occupies 
nine  days;  but  the  Snake  Dance  itself, 
the  crown  and  culmination  of  all,  lasts 
not  more  than  half  an  hour.  It  begins 
just  as  the  sun  is  about  to  sink  behind 
the  distant  San  Francisco  peaks;  the 
dancers  going  through  their  weird  per- 
formance holding  live,  venomous, 
wriggling  rattlesnakes  in  their  mouths. 
When  the  dance  is  over,  the  partici- 
pants run  at  full  speed  to  the  foot  of 
the  mesa  upon  which  the  village  is 
located,  and  there  liberate  the  ser- 
pents. It  is  their  belief  that  these 
carry  to  the  great  plumed  serpent  who 
controls  the  springs  and  underground 
waters,  and  through  them  the  rains  as 
well,  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  and 
prayers  of  the  people.  The  Snake 
Dance,  then,  is  purely  a  rain-making 
ceremony,  occurring  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  rains  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  the  corn. 

The  Hopis  are  the  only  Indians  of 
the  Southwest  now  having  snake 


dancing  ceremonies,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  ceremonies 
were  once  performed  by  all  Pueblo 
communities,  and  even  by  the  pre- 
historic cliff  dwellers.  Among  certain 
of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos,  huge  rattle- 
snakes are  kept  in  captivity,  and 
treated  as  sacred.  From  time  to  time, 
stories  reach  the  outside  world  to  the 
effect  that  live  infants  are  sometimes 
fed  to  these  huge  serpents  by  the 
snake  worshipers;  but  these  tales  are 
doubtless  apocryphal.  In  the  Pajarito 
Park  region  are  many  pictographs  and 
petroglyphs  crudely  representing  the 
plumed  serpent;  and  from  this  it  is  ar- 
gued that  the  Snake  Dance  of  the 
Hopis  is  a  heritage  of  the  serpent  wor- 
ship of  their  remote  progenitors,  the 
cliff  dwellers. 

Next  to  the  Snake  Dance,  perhaps, 
the  Shalako  Dance  of  the  Zunis  is  the 
most  spectacular  of  Pueblo  Indian 
ceremonies.  It  takes  place  late  in  the 
fall,  the  date  varying.  The  Shalako 
gods  (or  giant  couriers  of  the  rain- 
makers), the  Ashiwanni  (or  rain 
priests)  and  the  Koyemshi  (or  clowns) 
are  the  chief  participants,  although  the 
bow-priests,  fire-priests  and  persona- 
tors  of  the  celestial  corn  maidens,  all 
take  part.  Some  wear  amazing  cere- 
monial masks,  made  of  deerskin,  deco- 
rated with  fur  and  feathers.  The  per- 
conators  of  the  Shalako  gods  carry 
skirted  effigies,  surmounted  by  gro- 
tesque masks,  so  that  they  appear  to  be 
about  nine  feet  tall.  Many  of  the 
dancers  are  decoYated  with  horns,  or 
with  strangely  carved  wooden  figures, 
or  are  painted  with  designs  represent- 
ing cloud,  rain  and  lightning  symbols. 
The  whole  series  of  ceremonies  lasts 
eight  days,  culminating  in  the  Shalako 
Dance  proper,  and  form  a  dramatic 
representation  of  scenes  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  abodes  of  the  gods. 
Near  the  village  is  a  low  shrine,  be-" 
lieved  by  the  Zunis  to  mark  the  exact 
center  of  the  earth,  which  is  conceived 
of  as  flat  and  shaped  like  a  pancake. 
Around  this  shrine  are  performed  in- 
teresting rites,  with  the  offering  of 
seeds  and  sacred  meal  to  the  gods  of 
the  "Middle  Place." 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  DESERT  WITCH 


BY    HERMAN    E.     STRUCK 


ARE  YOU  sure,  James,  that 
you  realize  the  full  intent 
and  importance  of  my  visit 
to  America?"  Little  Prof. 
Quiggs  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  long  stage  ride  enough  to  be- 
gin the  realization  of  what  he  called 
his  "life  ambition,"  which,  however, 
some  hinted,  had  its  birth  quite  late 
in  life  when  his  interest  was  suddenly 
transferred  from  its  deep-worn  course 
among  ancient  bones  to  a  sport-loving 
widow.  On  the  strength  of  a  distant 
family  connection  which  Quiggs 
claimed,  Jim  Klift  pleased  him  by 
calling  him  uncle.  Young  Klift  knew 
his  uncle's  mission,  as  did  every  one 
of  his  punchers,  including  the  cook; 
but  he  allowed  him  the  privilege  of 
stating  it.  "Break  away,"  he  smiled 
indulgently;  "let  us  see  how  you  trim 
it  in." 

"I  am  preparing  an  exhaustive  trea- 
tise upon  the  disgrace  of  the  age :  the 
decline  of  modern  women,  not  alone 
by  usurping  the  places  of  men,  but  by 
the  complete  disregard  of  those  beau- 
tiful graces  and  restrictions  and  that 
true  womanly  contempt  for  athletics 
which  characterized  the  women  of 
past  centuries.  I  was  seeking  climax 
material  for  the  twentieth  and  final 
chapter  when  your  annual  post-card 
came,  bearing  that  picture  which 
called  itself  'The  Western  Girl.'  You 
remember  it,  perhaps,  a  wild  young 
woman  astride  a  wild  horse  and  shoot- 
ing with  both  hands  a  path  through  a 
charging  herd  of  bison.  I  made  in- 
quiries and  learned  that  your  Western 
States  abound  with  such  women.  My 
ignorance  in  this  part  of  the  world  is 
pardonable,  as  my  studies  have  been 
so  closely  linked  with  civilization; 
nov/ever,  the  facts  astounded  me!  I 


took  the  first  steamer  for  New  York. 
And  now  here  I  am,  my  dear  James, 
to  write  the  final  chapter.  You  pro- 
duce the  material.  I  make  the  psy- 
chological deductions.  Introduce  me 
to  these  Western  women!" 

"Get  your  hat  and  we'll  see  Mrs. 
O'Reilly,  the  cook." 

"The  cook!  But,  my  dear  James — 
well — er — I  suppose " 

"Sure.  I'd  rather  see  you  take  her 
as  a  subject  for  analysis  than — some 
others.  A  good  way  to  make  careful 
studies  would  be  to  act  as  her  assist- 
ant in  the  kitchen.  There's  nothing 
like " 

"You  misunderstand  me!  We  have 
cooks  in  London,  you  know,  but  we 
have  not  the  women  who  ride  wild 
horses  and  carry  guns  and  lasso 
steers." 

"And  you  think  we  have?" 

"Haven't  you?" 

Jim  slowly  closed  one  eye  and  his 
fingers  hid  his  lips.  "Maybe  we  have," 
he  said,  thoughtfully.  "I'll  see." 

Though  the  following  week  brought 
nothing  of  scientific  value  to  Prof. 
Quiggs,  he  found  it  highly  enjoyable. 
As  for  the  veneration  shown  him  by 
Jim's  rough  men,  he  had  experienced 
nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  best  service 
of  England.  These  men  idolized  him. 
Considering  his  station,  he  knew  that 
this  attention  was  only  proper ;  he  tried 
to  show  his  appreciation  by  putting 
aside  his  ancestral  sense  of  propriety 
so  much  as  to  eat  with  the  cattlemen, 
and  to  give  them  freely  of  his  wisdom, 
especially  along  the  lines  of  mental 
and  physical  improvement.  To  all 
this,  they  listened  with  humble  eager- 
ness. For  instance,  feeling  happy,  one 
night,  he  drew  old  Spiller,  the  fore- 
man, into  the  circle  of  listening  pupils, 
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and  after  cross-examining  him  thor- 
oughly to  get  a  grip  on  his  case,  used 
it  as  an  illustration,  presenting  with 
remarkable  clearness  the  fact  that 
Spiller  had  robbed  himself  and  the 
world  of  an  incalculable  treasure  by 
not  taking  advantage  of  his  once  great 
opportunity,  and  become  a  famous 
anatomist.  Spiller's  father  had  been 
3  butcher. 

"Look  here,  professor,"  said 
'Spike"  Cameron,  at  the  breakfast 
table,  "here's  'Red'  usin'  his  knife  for 
a  fork  after  your  lecture  last  night. 
What'll  we  do  with  him?" 

"Aw,  g'wan,"  gulped  "Red,"  "I'm 
practicin'  to  be  a  famous  professor  of 
sword  swollerin'.  Can  I  help  you  to 
something,  Professor?"  Every 
puncher  thought  this  a  laudable  am- 
bition, and  immediately  resumed  the 
accustomed  use  of  the  knife,  after 
which  the  meal  proceeded  with  more 
jollity.  Jim  was  seldom  very  talka- 
tive, and  though  he  showed  more  care- 
ful breeding  than  his  men,  that  fact 
did  not  suggest  to  any  one  an  incon- 
gruity in  their  relation.  He  was  a 
Westerner  to  the  marrow. 

"Hear  about  the  stage  robbery,  pro- 
fessor?" asked  Spike,  when  Jim  had 
left  the  table. 

"A  robbery!  No!  Did  it  happen 
near  here?" 

"Right  down  in  the  gulch  where  you 
generally  read.  It  was  a  one-man 
hold  up — I  won't  say  'man,'  'cause  it 
might  have  been  a  woman.  They 
couldn't  tell  in  the  dark.  But  the  party 
rode  a  black  horse." 

"There's  a  mighty  pretty  girl  al- 
ways rides  a  big  black  horse  in  these 
parts,"  put  in  Red. 

"Is  it  possible?  And  could  you 
connect  this  girl  with  the  robbery?" 

'I'm  not  connecting,"  evaded  Red; 
"but  this  young  lady  is  sure  some 
whirlwind.  She  killed  two  Mexicans 
in  Snake  Canyon,  and  she  has  a  way 
of  robbin'  a  man  that's  a  caution. 
Spike  says  she's  a  witch.  She  and 
her  dad  hunt  coyotes  in  the  desert." 

"Extraordinary!  I  must  look  into 
this  matter  immediately.  Where  does 
she  live?" 


"That  I'm  not  willin'  to  confess," 
said  Red.  "But  Jim  might  tell  you." 
At  this,  a  knowing  smile  played  around 
the  circle,  which  broadened  as  Quiggs 
hurried  out  to  find  the  ranchman. 

"I  have  gathered  remarkable 
material,"  he  said,  excitedly,  when  he 
had  cornered  him.  "By  a  little  clever- 
ness I  worked  upon  a  remark  of  one 
of  the  men,  and  learned  that  there  is 
at  large  in  this  neighborhood  a  young 
woman  of  the  type  in  which  I  am 
scientifically  interested!" 

Jim  acknowledged  this  with  a  grunt, 
and  was  conscious  of  fortifying  him- 
self. 

"There  is  a  mystery  about  her," 
continued  Quiggs.  "They  would  not 
give  her  name.  Who  is  this  desert 
witch  ?" 

"Whoever  told  you  withheld  her 
name  as  a  matter  of  delicacy.  You're 
not  exactly  complimentary,  uncle." 
After  a  minute  of  thought,  he  said: 
"I'll  tell  you  a  little  more.  The  inci- 
dents leading  up  to  what  I'm  about  to 
tell  you  aren't  important.  One  night 
she — this  desert  witch — drove  a  four- 
horse  provision  wagon  on  a  stiff  run  out 
of  a  little  mining  burg  near  the  Mexi- 
can line.  This  wasn't  her  business, 
remember.  A  young  fellow  pretty 
well  shot  up,  whom  she  scarcely  knew, 
was  lying  in  the  wagon  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  road  behind,  where  a  couple  of 
Mexicans  who  had  done  the  shooting 
were  following  in  a  buckboard.  The 
race  continued  through  the  night  and 
through  the  next  day.  But  the  Mexi- 
cans had  taken  a  different  road  and  in- 
tended to  head  them  off  at  a  spring  in 
the  desert.  The  roads  joined  on  a 
ledge  overhanging  Snake  Canyon,  a 
little  south  of  the  spring.  She  played 
out  the  wheel  horses  in  the  afternoon. 
She  couldn't  turn  back.  So  with  a  pair 
of  cayuses  on  the  tongue,  she  climbed 
the  last  hill,  and  as  the  Mexicans 
turned  into  the  main  road,  fifty  yards 
below,  and  began  shooting,  she  pulled 
off  a  coasting  stunt  that  was  not  com- 
mon. In  some  mysterious  way  she  put 
the  devil  into  those  played-out  ponies, 
and  the  whole  outfit  came  down  on 
the  buckboard  like  a  landslide.  She 


dropped  the  men,  horses  and  backboard  two  hundred  feet  below  into 
the  tangle  of  the  Snake  Canyon." 
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wedged  in  between  them  and  the  bank 
and  dropped  men,  horses  and  buck- 
board  two  hundred  feet  into  Snake 
Canyon." 

Jim  hesitated. 

"Since  you're  looking  for  the  mar- 
velous," he  said  slowly,  "I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  before  the  desert- 
witch  left  the  fellow,  she  robbed  him! 
But  I  must  go  to  work." 

"Not  yet,  not  yet!  This  is  my  op- 
po'-tunity.  Tell  me  where  I  can  find 
the  man  she  robbed." 

Jim  turned  on  his  heel.  "I'm  the 
man." 

In  a  daze,  Quiggs  grasped  the 
other's  arm.  "Cost  what  it  may,"  he 
whispered,  "I  must  study  this  woman. 
I  must  meet  her.  I  realize,  my  dear 
James,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  your 
position:  to  be  robbed  by  a  woman, 
you  know,  after  being  lured — pardon 
me — of  course,  I  do  not  know  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  we  must  find  her. 
Why  is  it  that  such  a  criminal " 

Jim  clapped  his  hand  gently  over 
Quiggs'  mouth  and  admonished,  "Be 
careful!" 

"I  mean,"  continued  Quiggs,  apolo- 
getically, "why  don't  the  police  au- 
thorities act?  Why  don't  you  capture 
her?" 

"I  am  trying  to  capture  her." 

That  was  all  Quiggs  could  get  out 
of  him.  So  he  spent  a  miserable  day, 
for  every  one,  except  the  cook,  was 
riding  the  range,  and  she  would  not 
tolerate  him  near  the  kitchen. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
flights  of  his  imagination  while  he 
waited  for  Jim  to  return.  On  the 
strength  of  the  possibilities  thus 
thrown  open  to  him,  he  spent  several 
hours  mr  "tally  sketching  in  the  last 
chapter  of  nis  great  work.  It  would 
be  a  big  sensation,  he  thought,  and 
incidentally,  would  be  popular  for  that 
reason.  It  would  show  with  striking 
clearness  the  steps  of  the  decline: 
First,  by  woman's  indulgence  in  minor 
forms  of  athletics,  then  gradually  ac- 
quiring a  lust  for  more  violent  pas- 
times, such  as  dealings  with  horses, 
racing,  etc.,  which  would  eventually, 
as  in  the  case  of  this  desert  witch, 


lead  to  the  crimes  of  which  he  had 
just  heard.  And  Jim  meant  to  capture 
her! 

Late  one  night,  shortly  after  this, 
Jim  came  to  Quiggs,  who  was  absorbed 
in  writing  his  book.  He  did  not  burst 
into  the  room,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  the 
professor  that  he  did.  He  brought 
with  him  a  strange  new  atmosphere  in 
which  Quiggs  felt  foreign. 

"Listen,  uncle,"  said  the  boy,  "I've 
captured  the  desert  witch."  Then  he 
executed  a  violent  dance  of  triumph. 

"That  is,"  Jim  modified,  as  he  saw  a 
business  like  look  come  into  the  other's 
eyes,  "I've  made  definite  arrangements 
for  her  capture.  You  see,  I  couldn't 
do  the  stunt  alone,  so  I  asked  a  friend 
to  help  me.  Colonel  Thornton's 
daughter,  Margaret.  You've  probably 
met  her — a  school-mate  of  mine — nice 
girl.  I'm  going  to  bring  her  up  here 
to-morrow  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
you.  We  want  you  to  get  what  you 
can  out  of  this  deal." 

"Superb!  But  I'm  not  acquainted 
with  the  lady.  And  you  think  she  is 
capable?  Remember,  this  is  no  child's 
play.  We  are  dealing  with  an — er — ' 

"Just  leave  that  to  us." 

"But  where  will  it  take  place?" 

"At  Colonel  Thornton's  house,  next 
Sunday  night." 

When  Jim  brought  Margaret  Thorn- 
ton to  the  house,  Quiggs  received  hei 
with  fatherly  kindness,  and  Jim  ob- 
served that  she  impressed  the  profes- 
sor very  favorably.  She  was  girlish 
in  physique  and  manner,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  her  eyes,  wherein  lay  a  deep, 
mysterious  calm,  Quiggs  felt  he  could 
hardly  consider  her  seriously.  When 
they  had  outlined  briefly  the  plan  of 
capture,  Jim  was  called  away  by  one 
of  the  men.  When  he  returned  an  hour 
later,  Quiggs  was  reciting  to  an  appre- 
ciative listener  upon  feminine  ideals, 
and  it  was  plain  that  Quiggs,  at  least, 
had  not  missed  him. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  two 
men  were  again  alone,  Quiggs  had 
quite  forgotten  the  robber  woman. 
"James,"  he  said,  concernedly,  "you 
say  Miss  Thornton  has  always  lived 
here?" 
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"We  were  school-mates." 

"I  cannot  understand  it.  Where  did 
she  get  her  culture?  She  is  out  of 
place  here — a  rose  bud  in  a  sage  brush 
desert!  And  the  way  she  carries  her 
charms!" 

"Then  you  think  she  is  beautiful?" 

"Who  could  help  it?  But  her  soul 
beauty  even  exceeds  her  physical.  I 
will  be  frank:  in  all  my  travels 
I  have  never  met  a  woman  who  ap- 
proaches so  nearly  my  ideals  as  Miss 
Thornton.  Tell  me,  James,  doesn't  she 
interest  you?" 

"Why,  uncle,  I'm  human.  We  were 

kids  together;  we  used  to  ride " 

Here  Jim  paused  as  if  he  had  blun- 
dered. "Do  you  know,  Margaret 
rides  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  so  she  explained  to  me.  A 
little  riding  is  highly  beneficial  to  her. 
Besides,  if  she  rode  continually — re- 
member, we  are  dealing  with  an  ex- 
ceptional case — it  would  not  be  im- 
proper, or  harmful,  because  she  has 
soul  force  which  anything  physical 
cannot  affect." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  time. 
Finally  Jim  said,  lazily,  yet  with  a 
firmness  which  betrayed  a  point  to 
gain:  "Just  for  the  fun  of  argument, 
let's  imagine  a  miracle.  Suppose  that 
when  we  have  captured  and  studied 
the  desert  witch,  we  find  that  she  has 
qualities  which  you,  yourself,  could 
admire — don't  interrupt — you  say  it  is 
impossible,  but  remember  we're  deal- 
ing with  a  miracle.  If,  as  in  Margaret's 
case,  we  find  that  her  wild  riding  is 
highly  benefiical  to  her  for  physical 
reasons,  and  even  the  robberies  could 
be  explained  to  your  satisfaction — in 
short,  if  we  found  her  as  good  as  the 
best  of  women,  what  would  your  posi- 
tion in  the  matter  be  ?" 

"I  say  it  is  impossible  for  any  vir- 
tue  " 

"It's  not  a  question  of  possibility. 
Remember,  we're  just  supposing.  But 
come  down  to  it:  what  would  your 
position  be?" 

"My  dear  James,  what  is  the  use  of 
wasting  words?" 

"I'll  tell  you  how  you  stand,"  inter- 
rupted Jim,  with  a  little  heat.  "You 


come  out  to  this  Western  country  to 
prove  and  cinch  a  psychological  night- 
mare by  using  an  illustration  of  which 
you  are  quite  ignorant.  Since  you  are 
willing  to  pivot  all  the  evidence  you 
have  gathered  elsewhere,"  he  contin- 
ued, calmly,  "upon  a  single  case  which 
happens  to  agree  with  that  evidence, 
isn't  it  only  just  that  this  particular 
case,  if  it  finally  deny  previous  evi- 
dence, should  still  be  allowed  its 
weight  in  determining  the  truth?" 

"Certainly." 

"Then  if  this  case,  as  it  now  stands, 
strengthens  your  evidence  to  the  point 
of  sensationalism,  wouldn't  this  case, 
should  it  later  develop  antagonisti- 
cally to  your  wishes,  weaken  all  evi- 
dence of  lesser  strength?" 

"Very  true ;  but,  James,  we  must  be 
practical.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
a  dream,  but  with  the  real." 

"If  such  a  dream  were  possible, 
wouldn't  it  give  your  theory  and  your 
book  quite  a  jolt?" 

"If  all  women  were  suddenly  proved 
angels,  my  book  still  would  have  value 
as  a  literary  work." 

Jim  smiled  a  little  sadly,  as  he  rose 
to  go.  "Good  luck  to  you,"  he  called 
back.  Quiggs  watched  him  ride  off 
in  a  cloud  of  dust.  "The  boy  is  young 
yet,"  he  muttered.  "Experience  is  all 
he  needs — he  will  get  over  it." 

Sunday  morning,  Jim  came  to 
Quiggs.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  this  afternoon 
to  take  you  over  to  Thornton's,  as  we 
planned,  I  must  go  now,  as  there  are 
a  number  of  things  to  look  after.  But 
I'll  come  to  get  you  this  evening." 

Quiggs  thought  a  moment  "How  far 
is  it  to  Colonel  Thornton's?" 

"Ten  miles." 

"It  might  interfere  with  the  night's 
work,  if  you  made  that  long  trip  for 
me.  I  will  come  alone — say,  about 
seven  o'clock." 

"Well,  if  you  wish.  I'll  be  there  to 
meet  you.  I'm  off." 

All  day  Quiggs  was  busy  preparing 
for  the  great  event,  and  with  every 
hour  he  grew  more  nervous.  There 
was  his  camera  to  polish  and  the  old 
"gun"  Spike  had  given  him,  and  a 
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hundred  other  little  matters  to  see  to. 
In  the  stable  was  an  old,  meek  pony, 
which  he  had  learned  to  ride;  he  was 
very  proud  of  it,  and  personally  cared 
for  the  animal,  at  the  same  time  giving 
Spike  valuable  suggestions  upon  the 
care  of  horses. 

Quiggs  allowed  himself  three  hours 
for  the  ten  miles'  ride.  Every  man 
on  the  ranch — the  cook  and  even  the 
dogs — gathered  to  see  him  ride  off.  He 
was  conscious  of  cutting  a  dashing 
figure  in  his  broadcloth  and  silk  hat — 
a  fact  which  the  cheers  that  followed 
him  verified. 

He  had  planned  to  arrive  at  seven 
sharp,  but  owing  to  a  spirited  half 
hour  lecture  upon  the  cruelties  of 
"tight  lacing,"  which  Spike  had  re- 
ceived, the  saddle  slipped  forward  into 
its  accustomed  place  and  then  side- 
ways, spilling  its  contents.  The  mare 
was  of  a  charitable  and  long-suffering 
disposition,  but  she  possessed  a  char- 
acteristic sense  of  humor.  As  the  game 
of  chase  on  this  occasion  called  for  no 
exertion,  she  played  it  with  all  the 
zest  of  youth.  Quiggs  walked  the  last 
five  miles. 

He  found  what  he  thought  to  be 
Colonel  Thornton's  house,  and  was 
about  to  enter,  when  a  lantern  near  the 
stable  attracted  him. 

"Is  this  Colonel  Thornton's  place?" 
he  asked  of  a  man  who  was  working 
with  the  horses. 

"Yes,  sir.  Big  doin's  here  to-night." 
The  man  eyed  him,  curiously. 

"Am  T  too  late?" 

"Oh,  no — lots  of  time.  Old  Taylor 
hasn't  come  yet.  Taylor,"  he  ex- 
plained with  a  smile,  "is  the  man  who 
sees  that  the  thing  is  carried  through 
accordin'  to  law." 

Quiggs  reflected  that  he  would  like 
to  meet  a  real  Western  sheriff,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  Taylor 
would  feel  honored  to  meet  him.  He 
gave  Jim  credit  for  thinking  of  this 
detail  to  have  an  officer  present.  "I 
suppose  Mr.  Taylor  has  had  experi- 
ence," he  ventured. 

"He's  an  old  hand  at  it.  I  don't 
think  either  one  will  get  off  without  a 
life  sentence." 


"Either  one!  Is  there  more  than 
one?" 

The  man  stared  at  Quiggs  as  though 
doubting  his  sanity,  but  he  answered : 
"The  man  is  as  much  implicated  as 
the  woman." 

"Which  man?" 

"Jim  Klift." 

"Ruffian,"  cried  Quiggs,  "it  is  a 
falsehood!  James1  character  is  spot- 
less. How  dare  you  connect  him  with 
trns  criminal?" 

The  man  laid  a  firm  hand  on  the 
professor's  shoulder,  while  the  latter 
glared  up  at  him.  Neither  spoke  for 
some  time.  "Mister,"  said  the  ranch- 
man, "I  guess  you  think  I'm  nutty  al- 
right. Forget  it.  Now,  before  going 
into  the  house  let  me  brush  the  dust 
off  you;  and  take  a  drink — it  will  re- 
fresh you.  Are  you  used  to  good  wine  ? 
Mighty  fine  gun  you've  got  there,"  he 
added,  taking  it  out  of  Quiggs'  pocket. 
"Come,  let's  get  a  drink." 

More  because  Quiggs  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  his  dignity  upon  the 
fellow  than  for  any  lure  of  the  wine, 
he  followed  him.  They  crossed  the 
ranch  yard,  and  entered  a  sod-roofed 
excavation.  When  he  had  sampled 
the  wine,  which  was  excellent,  Quiggs 
charity  broadened;  he  laid  his  hand 
forgivingly  on  the  hostler's  shoulder, 
and  said.  "There  is  one  fault  that 
you  good  Westerners  have:  it  is  an 
unwavering,  unmitigated  contempt  for 
the  higher " 

"Excuse  me  a  second,  partner,"  in- 
terrupted the  guide,  as  he  stepped  out 
the  door.  Then  as  he  slowly  closed 
it  behind  him,  he  said:  "I'm  going  to 
lock  you  in  here  till  I  learn  more 
?.bout  your  pedigree." 

Quiggs  was  too  upset  to  reply.  He 
was  in  total  darkness.  There  were 
no  windows.  Just  one  star  mocked  him 
through  a  narrow  crack  in  the  roof. 
He  cried  for  help  until  his  voice  gave 
out.  Why  had  the  lunatic  trapped  him, 
he  wondered. 

Jim  had  deceived  him,  and  was  a 
close  friend  of  this  desert  witch;  Miss 
Thornton  had,  like  himself,  been  de- 
ceived; and  he  stood  now  on  the 
threshold  of  an  unimaginable  mystery 
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which  any  moment  might  break  over 
him  its  awful  realities. 

Quick  steps  outside  aroused  him; 
he  saw  a  light  through  a  crack  in  the 
door,  and  then  Jim  stood  before  him, 
amazement  in  his  face.  "Forgive  me, 
uncle."  he  said.  "I  had  forgotten  you. 
Jake  must  have  been  crazy  to  put  you 
here.  I  never  will " 

"I  am  done  with  you!  I  know  it 
all." 

"That  we  were  married  to-night?" 

"Married!  You  married  this  woman! 
Let  me  get  away  from  here."  He 
paused  as  a  new  thought  came  to  him. 
"Miss  Thornton,  what  does  she  think 
of  you — how  does  she  take  the  decep- 
tion?" 

"She  hasn't  discovered  any  decep- 
tion. I  guess  she  doesn't  dislike  me. 
But  she  isn't  Miss  Thornton  any 
more.' 

"What!" 

"She  is  Mrs.  Klift." 


Somebody  came  up  and  spoke  to 
Jim.  Quiggs  stepped  behind  him,  and 
then,  unseen,  hurried  away  toward 
Jim's  ranch. 

A  little  later,  Jim  and  Margaret,  be- 
hind a  fast-traveling  team,  overtook 
him  on  the  road.  Jim  lifted  his  bride 
from  the  buckboard,  and  they  con- 
fronted the  somewhat  dazed  professor. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  tearfully. 
"Cculd  you  try  to  forgive  us?" 

"It  was  all  my  fault,"  put  in  Jim. 
And  then  all  three  were  silent. 

"If  you  will  try  to  forgive  me,"  said 
Quiggs.  "It  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  successful  capture,"  he  added, 
as  he  gave  them  his  hands.  Jim 
thought  so,  too. 

"James,  I  haven't  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  'robbed'  as  you  have;  but 
this  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  'hold-up.' 
I've  learned  my  lesson." 

That  night  Prof.  Quiggs  became  a 
Westerner. 
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BY    EUNICE    WARD 


The  Gentle  Tourist  from  the  East 

Seems  very  much  inclined 
To  seek  amid  this  Western  land 

The  things  he  left  behind. 

He  looks  for  miles  of  level  blocks 

With  many-storied  walls, 
Or  shady  streets  and  fenceless  lawns 

Before  ancestral  halls. 

He  balks  at  Spanish  names  (but  talks 

Of  Mattawamkeag,  Maine.) 
He  never  felt  the  cold  so  much 
At  home,  is  his  refrain. 

He  dreams  of  meadov/s  brightly  green 
And  scorns  our  summer  brown, 

He  scoffs,  derides,  complains — then  buys 
A  lot  and  settles  down. 
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"Father,"  she  whispered  softly, 

"I  love  the  golden  strand, 
And  the  waves  that  toss  their  pearly  gifts 

On  the  glittering,  shifting  sand." 

"Ah,  daughter,  I  fain  would  linger 

On  the  shore  where  my  dear  ones  bide ; — 

But  the  fisherman's  way  lies  yonder — 
O'er  the  ocean's  pathway  wide." 

"But,  father,  the  purple  billows 

Are  drowning  the  sunlight's  gold, 
And  the  strand  is  streaked  with  shadows, 

While  the  shrieking  winds  blow  cold." 

"There  are  mouths  to  be  fed,  my  daughter, 
There  are  little  brown  feet  to  be  shod, 

And  the  traps  must  be  set,  while  my  babies  dear 
Are  safe  in  the  Land  of  Nod." 

So  the  fisherman  kissed  his  daughter, 

And  then  bade  her  hasten  home, 
As  he  steered  his  brown  boat  outward 

O'er  a  gray  path  edged  with  foam. 


THE  FISHERMAN. 

The  fisherman's  babies  slumbered, 

All  safe  in  the  Land  of  Nod, 
And  his  wife  at  their  bedside  kneeling, 

Cried  through  the  storm  to  God. 

"Oh,  keep  him,  Heavenly  Father, 

And  bring  him  back,  I  pray — 
From  the  dark  abyss  of  night-time 

To  the  blessed  light  of  day!" 

At  dawn,  as  the  golden  sunbeams 

Were  threading  morn's  mists  of  gray, 
The  waves  crooned  low  a  requiem 
Where  the  sea's  pale  victim  lay. 

And  the  fisherman's  children,  sleeping, 
Heard  naught  of  the  night's  fierce  storm, 

While  the  wife,  with  her  strained  eyes  watching, 
Saw  naught  of  the  still,  white  form. 

But  the  Father  on  high  had  hearkened 

The  voice  calling  loud  through  the  night, 

And  He  guided  the  fisherman  Homeward 
To  His  shores,  Ifr  with  wondrous  light. 
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^  S  THE  Overland  Limited 
^L  steamed  over  the  broad, 
/-%  seemingly  endless  Wyoming 
JL  .m.  plains,  on  its  journey  east- 
ward, the  girl  gazing  thoughtfully  out 
of  the  Pullman  window,  wondered 
what  the  end  of  the  long  ride  held  for 
her.  The  grassy  plains  were  so  in- 
viting, and  the  sky  seemed  so  blue, 
nnu  everything  looked  so  big  and 
grand  and  free.  She  smiled  as  the 
thought  came  to  her  that  she  would 
like  to  be  out  there  on  that  great  ex- 
panse— that  she  wished  she  was  not 
going  East;  she  felt  she  would  find 
hardship — but  New  York  was  such  a 
big  place,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
work.  But  what  could  she  do?  What 
had  her  college  education  fitted  her 
for?  She  knew  of  nothing  practical. 
She  could  enjoy  all  that  was  high  in 
art,  literature,  and  well — yes — com- 
fons,  such  as  she  had  always  had,  un- 
til a  few  months  previous,  when  her 
guardian  had  informed  her  that  she 
was  three  years  past  the  legal  age, 
and  had  a  balance  in  the  bank  to  her 
credit  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

This  was  a  shock  to  the  girl,  and 
s"he  bitterly  regretted  her  indifference 
in  the  past,  when  her  father's  old  busi- 
ness associate  told  her  that  she  was 
altogether  too  extravagant,  and  that 
she  would  exhaust  her  fortune  in  a 
few  years  if  she  didn't  reduce  her  ex- 
penses. With  the  heedlessness  of 
youth  she  had  not  fully  understood 
her  guardian's  warning,  and  lived  the 
four  years  at  college  as  she  had  at  her 
home,  sparing  no  expense  either  for 
dress  or  pleasure.  The  indifference 
she  exhibited  when  he  tried  to  men- 
tion the  financial  subject  at  first  an- 
noyed the  man.  and  finally  he  allowed 
her  to  have  her  own  way,  and  after 


the  first  year  at  college  he  forebore 
to  refer  to  the  subject  again,  until  the 
day  of  her  graduation.  Then  he 
turned  over  the  small  balance  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  washed  his  hands 
of  her. 

The  following  day  she  left  Stanford 
forever.  She  registered  at  one  of  the 
best  hotels. 

Quite  a  few  days  were  spent  in  San 
Fra'ncisco  in  this  thinking  out  process, 
and  she  found  the  situation  more  dif- 
ficult to  solve  than  an  algebraic  equa- 
tion, in  which  the  coefficient  of  the 
moon  is  X.  She  hesitated  to  call  upon 
any  of  her  old  chums,  because  she 
didn't  want  to  make  them  unhappy  at 
the  idea  of  her  plight.  But  she  knew 
there  was  only  one  thing  left  for  her 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  get  a  position- 
as  something — quickly,  for  her  hotel 
bill  was  steadily  diminishing  her  lit- 
tle sum  of  money. 

"I'll  call  on  Mary  Easton!"  she 
thought  jubilantly.  "Her  father  has 
so  much  influence — maybe  he'll  let  me 
work  for  him!" 

The  next  day,  carrying  out  her  in- 
tention, she  found  both  Mrs.  Easton 
?nd  Mary  at  home,  and  they  received 
Helen  with  all  the  warmth  and  affec- 
tion of  the  closest  and  dearest  friends 
in  the  world.  When  they  heard  that 
she  had  been  in  town  a  week,  they 
chided  her  for  her  tardy  call. 

"Why,  you  naughty  child!  You're 
coming  right  to  this  house  to-day  to 
stay  just  as  long  as  ever  we  can  hold 
you,"  and  Mrs.  Easton  rang  for  the 
butler  in  order  that  she  might  send  to 
the  hotel  for  Miss  Bently's  trunks. 

"What  do  you  think,  Helen!"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  pink  with  excitement, 
"mamma  has  secured  my  invitations 
for  hvo  of  the  very  swellest  dancing 
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clubs  for  next  winter;  and  I'm  going 
to  come  out  the  very  first  thing  in  the 
autumn!" 

Helen  smiled  a  little  when  Mary 
naively  added:  "Yes,  mamma  had  an 
awful  pull  of  it  to  get  the  invites,  and 
I  declare  I  don't  think  she  would  have 
gotten  them  at  all  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Mrs.  Harding.  You  see,  the  Hardings 
owe  papa  a  lot  of  money,  and  mamma 
just  gave  Mrs.  Harding  to  understand 
that  if  she  didn't  want  her  to  be  dis- 
agreeable and  mean  she  had  better 
make  a  hustle  for  my  invites.  The 
Hardings  know  simply  everybody — 
and  if  they  wanted  to  be  mean — why, 
mamma  said  she  would  make  papa 
"squeeze  them." 

Although  this  speech  was  not  just 
up  to  Helen's  code  of  fair  play,  she 
charitably  forebore  to  remark  upon  it. 

During  tea,  Mrs.  Easton  showed 
such  solicitude  for  Helen's  future,  and 
seemed  so  delighted  and  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  having  Mary's  college 
friend  for  a  guest  that  Helen,  her  in- 
nocent heart  warming  toward  the  wo- 
man and  girl,  frankly  unbosomed  her- 
self to  them  about  her  financial  con- 
dition. 

When  the  short  recital  was  finished, 
Mrs.  Easton  rang  the  bell  for  the  but- 
ler, and  turning  to  Helen  she  said 
stiffly:  "Dear  me,  Miss  Bently,  when 
I  asked  you  to  be  our  guest  I  actually 
was  stupid  enough  to  forget  that  we 
have  some  guests  coming  this  evening 
who  are  to  remain  with  us  quite  some 
time.  Of  course,  you  will  understand 
that  we  simply  won't  be  able  to  enter- 
tain you  while  they  are  here." 

Mary  sat  with  wandering  gaze,  ner- 
vously twisting  her  hands,  her  eyes 
never  once  meeting  Helen's  startled 
looks. 

"Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Easton,  in  a  hard, 
metallic  voice,  "you  must  go  right  up 
to  Jenkins  and  have  her  fix  your  hair 
for  to-night." 

Without  a  hand-clasp,  and  with  a 
very  low  and  short  "Good  afternoon," 
Mary  sailed  quickly  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Helen  mystified,  chagrined 
and  humiliated. 

"I  shall  be  very  busy  this  afternoon 


preparing  to  receive  my  guests,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  nun 
away  now,"  said  Mrs.  Easton  as  she 
stood  by  the  bell,  still  ringing,  al- 
though the  patient  butler  stood  in  the 
doorway.  "I  shall  countermand  the 
order  for  your  trunks," 

Without  a  word,  Helen  rose,  and 
looked  at  the  woman  whose  eyes  were 
even  more  shifty  than  those  of  her 
daughter.  She  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak;  tears  of  indignation  were 
ready  to  fall,  and  with  a  formal  nod  of 
her  aristocratic  little  head  she  passed 
quickly  from  the  presence  of  the  wo- 
man who  had  treated  her  unkindly. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  young  life 
Helen  realized  that  money,  or  rather 
the  lack  of  it,  was  the  thing  that  caused 
the  most  unhappiness  in  the  world. 
This  day,  she  told  herself,  was  the 
most  unhappy  day  in  her  whole  life, 
and  a  strange  feeling  came  over  her 
that  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
lorg  series. 

The  hard  task  of  finding  a  position 
where  experience  was  not  necessary 
soon  filled  all  her  waking  hours.  She 
moved  from  the  expensive  rooms  in 
the  hotel,  to  cheap  but  cleanly  lodg- 
ings. 

After  many  failures  she  decided  that 
she  must  take  a  position  as  salesgirl 
temporarily,  until  she  found  something 
better.  Accordingly,  one  bright  morn- 
ing in  June  she  entered  one  of  the  large 
stores  patronized  by  ladies  of  wealth. 
She  made  known  her  wishes  to  the 
superintendent,  asking  if  he  could  per- 
mit her  to  go  to  work  immediately. 
"Sort  of  bluff,  isn't  it?"  he  said,  staring 
boldly  at  her  pretty  tailored  gown. 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand 
you,"  she  said,  coloring  painfully. 

"You  don't  want  a  job  in  any  store, 
when  you  can  afford  to  swell  it  like 
this,"  the  superintendent  answered. 

"But,  indeed,  I  must  work.  I  want 
a  position  very  badly,"  the  girl  an- 
swered, with  the  tears  welling  up  in  her 
eyes. 

"You're  too  pretty  to  work,  girlie," 
he  answered,  with  a  grin  on  his  fat 
face.  "Has  your  gentleman  friend  gone 
back  on  you — or  are  you  looking  for 
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another  one?  Any  one  that  comes  to 
this  store  has  got  to  work,  and  we 
haven't  time  to  waste  on  every  girl  who 
has  a  row  with  her  fellow  and  tries  to 
start  the  independent  dodge.  You  bet- 
ter go  home  and  be  good " 

The  highly-strung,  sensitive  girl 
waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  hurried 
from  the  store.  In  her  innocence  she 
did  not  comprehend  the  vile  meaning 
of  the  man,  but  she  knew  that  his  tone 
was  disrespectful,  that  he  was  coarse 
and  vulgar. 

Reading  an  afternoon  paper  in  the 
restaurant  where  she  ate  her  dinner 
that  night  an  advertisement  for  "cul- 
tured ladies  to  visit  cultured  people," 
met  her  eye,  in  one  of  the  classified 
columns,  and  she  wrote  the  name  and 
address  of  the  advertiser  on  one  of 
her  cards,  and  indicted  a  letter  that 
evening  in  which  she  gave  as  much  of 
her  history  as  she  thought  imperative, 
adding  that  she  had  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  any  kind  of  work. 

In  ten  days  she  received  an  answer, 
telling  her  to  come  to  New  York  at 
once,  where  she  "could  easily  make 
fifty  dollars  a  week."  This  answer 
brought  joy  to  the  unhappy  girl,  and 
she  proceeded  to  pack  her  trunks,  and 
made  ready  to  leave  San  Francisco  on 
the  morrow. 

When  she  had  purchased  her  ticket 
and  sleeper  she  had  just  thirty  dollars 
in  her  purse.  Twenty  dollars  of  this 
was  eaten  up  in  excess  baggage,  and 
she  found  that  she  would  have  hardly 
enough  money  left  with  which  to  pay 
for  her  meals  en  route. 

Youth  is  seldom  addicted  to  worry- 
ing, and  by  the  time  the  train  had  left 
San  Francisco,  Helen  ceased  to  worry 
about  the  future ;  she  thought  that  she 
was  going  to  New  York  to  fill  a  good 
position — 'twould  be  a  living,  any- 
way, and  Helen  was  very  proud. 

By  the  time  the  train  reached  the 
great  plains  of  Wyoming,  Helen  had 
regained  her  normal  condition  of  mind 
again.  As  she  gazed  out  over  the 
great,  quiet  expanse,  she  indulged  in 
day  dreams.  Sometime  she  would 
come  back  to  this  wonderful  country 
and  enjoy  a  few  months  of  the  sum- 


mer on  the  prairie.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  was  no  living  thing  on  the  plain, 
excepting  a  herd  of  cattle  away  over 
to  the  south 

Just  then  the  train  stopped  with  a 
jerk,  and  the  passengers  jumped  up  in 
alarm.  A  gearing  had  broken,  and  the 
conductor  said  it  would  take  nearly 
half  an  hour  to  repair  the  damage. 
Most  of  the  passengers  alighted  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  delay 
and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Helen 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  getting 
out  of  the  cars,  and  taking  her  hat 
from  the  paper  bag  in  which  an  oblig- 
ing porter  had  put  it,  she  stepped 
briskly  from  the  train  and  started  to 
walk  down  the  track.  Most  of  the 
passengers  were  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  train  watching  the  crew  repair 
the  damage. 

Half  an  hour!  How  cooling  the  soft 
breeze  felt  as  it  blew  a  stray,  brown 
curl  across  her  face!  It  was  not  yet 
noon,  and  the  air  held  all  the  refresh- 
ing sweetness  of  the  morning.  The 
tall  grass  of  the  prairie  swayed  gently 
in  the  light  wind,  and  the  drowsy  hum 
of  the  insects  in  the  fragrant  grass 
seemed  to  calm  any  unrest  that  might 
have  lurked  in  the  girl's  heart.  She 
loved  nature — she  was  a  romanticist, 
and  to  one  of  that  disposition  the  sub- 
Hme  must  always  appeal,  whether  it 
be  the  sea,  or  its  antithesis,  the  wide, 
rolling  prairie. 

Helen  had  walked  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred yards,  safe  in  the  thought  that 
the  train  would  not  start  for  at  least 
half  an  hour.  The  rarefied  air  carried 
to  her  startled  ears  the  curt  "all 
aboard,"  and  she  turned  and  ran  with 
all  her  might  for  the  slowly  moving 
train.  The  train  began  to  make  speed, 
the  breathless,  running  girl  hoped  that 
some  of  the  passengers  would  see  her 
from  the  observation  car  and  signal 
the  conductor  to  stop  the  train ;  but  the 
passengers  did  not  see  the  figure  of  the 
girl  frantically  waving  to  the  fast- 
moving  train.  In  her  wild  run  Helen 
tripped  and  fell,  striking  her  head 
against  one  of  the  steel  rails.  She  lay 
where  she  had  fallen,  unconscious — 
miles  and  miles  from  human  habita- 
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tion,  the  only  living  thing  on  that  vast, 
waving  expanse,  except  perhaps  the 
cattle  in  the  distance,  and  the  wild 
things  in  the  brush  and  grass. 


When  consciousness  returned  to  the 
unhappy  girl,  she  sat  up  slowly  and 
looked  around  her — mystery  in  the 
depths  of  the  sweet,  violet  eyes.  As 
her  attention  fell  on  the  track  it  all 
came  back  to  her,  and  she  strained 
her  eyes  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  discern 
the  train  in  the  distance.  Looking  at 
her  watch,  she  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced. 
The  heat  was  almost  unbearable,  and 
the  cooling  breeze  that  had  stirred 
the  grass  in  the  morning  had  entirely 
subsided,  leaving  only  the  glaring 
glimmer  of  the  hot  June  sun,  and  the 
glassy  waves  of  heat-impregnated  air. 

Her  lips  were  parched  with  thirst, 
and  she  looked  around  hopelessly, 
wondering  where  she  could  find  water. 
She  realized  the  danger  of  losing  sight 
of  the  track,  and  in  the  anticipation 
that  a  freight  train  might  pass,  she 
started  to  walk  along  the  ties  in  the 
direction  of  the  train  that  had  started 
without  her. 

After  an  hour  of  painful  trudging, 
the  thirst  that  racked  her  became  mad- 
dening. Her  head  ached,  and  she  was 
foot-sore  and  weary.  She  had  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  bad  effect 
of  her  fall,  and  she  gave  little  heed  to 
her  awful  position.  Water — it  was 
water  that  filled  her  thoughts.  She 
stood  on  the  track  and  surveyed  the 
horizon  in  every  direction.  She  saw 
the  cattle  far  over  to  the  south.  Surely 
they  must  have  water — they  always 
found  the  streams  and  water  holes — 
she  would  go  there.  The  idea  that  the 
cattle  were  wild,  and  that  to  approach 
them  meant  grave  danger,  never  en- 
tered into  her  calculations.  The  one 
paramount  idea  was — water.  She 
must  have  water. 

She  judged  the  distance  to  where 
the  cattle  were  grazing  to  be  about 
two  miles,  whereas  in  reality  it  was  a 
good  ten ;  the  rarefied  air  of  the  prairie 
deceived  her  vision,  and  made  objects 


seem  much  nearer  than  they  really 
were. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  depths  of  a 
coulee,  she  would  lose  sight  of  the  cat- 
tle, but  the  same  brave  spirit  that  had 
always  characterized  her,  bade  her 
plod  on  and  on.  Once  or  twice  when 
she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
direction  she  took  her  guidance  from 
the  sun — that  sun  which  was  causing 
her  such  misery.  After  an  hour's 
tramp  over  the  rough  prairie,  that  had 
appeared  so  smooth  and  level  from 
the  train  window,  her  steps  began  to 
falter — her  head  rang  with  a  thousand 
hammering  sounds — all  power  of 
thought  seemed  to  be  gradually  leav- 
ing her — she  forgot  where  she  was; 
forgot  even  who  she  was — and  with 
but  one  incoherent  thought  of  water — 
water — she  sank  down  into  the  deep 
grass. 

The  sun  gradually  declined  below 
the  earth  and  sky  line,  and  the  sum- 
mer twilight  stretched  into  night,  and 
still  the  girl  lay  quiet  and  motionless 
in  the  arroyo.  As  the  stars  came  out, 
the  prairie  dogs  began  to  appear; 
many  of  them  seemed  to  know  that 
the  object  lying  in  the  grass  had  no 
power  to  harm  them,  and  they  curi- 
ously sniffed  around  the  prostrate 
form. 

The  rays  of  the  full  moon  were  just 
beginning  to  drive  away  the  shadows 
in  the  arroyo,  when  the  notes  of  a 
gentle  and  soothing  song — such  as  the 
cowboy  sings  to  the  herd  when  it 
shows  signs  of  restlessness,  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  stampede — were  borne, 
sweet  and  clear,  on  the  night  air. 

The  singer  was  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  place  where  the  girl  lay; 
the  startled  shying  of  his  horse,  in- 
stantly drew  his  gaze  from  the  heavens 
to  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

"Good  heavens,"  he  exclaimed,  at 
the  same  time  dismounting  quickly 
and  throwing  the  bridle  rein  over  his 
shoulder.  A  few  steps  brought  him  to 
the  girl.  Bending  over  her  he  ex- 
claimed even  more  forcibly  than  be- 
fore. Almost  buried  in  the  tall  grass 
lay  the  body  of  a  girl!  The  bright 
moonlight  falling  on  her  up-turned, 
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childish  face,  showed  every  line  of  the 
rare  beauty  of  her  features.  The  soft 
brown  hair  fell  over  the  fair  throat 
and  shoulders,  and  the  long,  dark 
lashes  swept  the  pale  cheeks.  In  one 
glance  the  man  saw  all  this,  and,  too, 
he  saw  the  small,  white  hand  and  arm 
outstretched  on  the  grass,  and  the 
graceful  curves  of  the  beautiful  body, 
as  it  lay  so  ominously  quiet  at  his 
feet. 

"My  God!  how  did  she  get  here!" 
he  muttered,  as  he  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  her,  and  lifted  her  head  and 
shoulders  gently.  He  listened  for  the 
beating  of  her  heart  and  found  it  dis- 
tinct, but  very  faint. 

"She  can't  die — she  won't  die!"  he 
said  aloud,  as  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms 
and  looked  at  the  fair  face  that  lay 
against  his  arm  so  helplessly. 

A  man,  a  maid  and  the  moonlight — 
and  most  of  all,  a  situation — yes,  the 
situation  means  much — and  how 
quickly  the  little  blind  god  begins  to 
take  aim. 

Rankin  laid  the  unconscious  girl 
again  on  the  ground  and  began  to  chafe 
her  hands  and  arms  in  an  endeavor 
to  restore  her  senses.  He  watched  in- 
tently for  the  flutter  of  her  eyelids, 
wondering  what  the  color  of  the  eyes 
might  be.  He  was  sorry  for  once  that 
he  was  not  a  man  who  carried  a  flask 
with  him;  if  he  only  had  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  brandy  to  press  between  those 
pale  lips!  There  was  not  a  drop  of 
water  in  his  canteen.  Could  he  man- 
age to  get  her  over  to  the  water-hole? 
It  was  only  a  mile  distant.  He  would 
try,  anyway.  His  efforts  to  restore 
the  girl  to  consciousness  were  futile. 
He  took  her  in  his  arms  again,  and 
speaking  soothingly  to  his  horse,  he 
raised  her  to  the  saddle,  and  holding 
her  with  one  arm,  sprang  up  behind 
her.  The  mustang  resented  carrying 
an  extra  burden,  but  by  the  gentle  use 
of  the  spurs  and  the  deft  handling  of 
the  bridle  rein,  he  proceeded  to  lope 
resignedly  over  the  prairie  in  the 
direction  of  the  water-hole. 

The  evening  breezes  played  havoc 
with  the  girl's  hair,  and  the  girl's 
hair  played  havoc  with  the  man's 


heart.  She  lay  against  his  heart  so 
closely — perhaps  it  wasn't  quite  nec- 
essary to  hold  her  so  crushed  to  him — 
but  the  moonlight — the  man — and, 
most  of  all,  the  maid.  After  a  time  he 
guided  the  mustang  with  his  knees 
alone,  and  both  arms  reverently  en- 
circled the  girl.  He  rarely  raised  his 
eyes  from  her  face,  almost  trusting  en- 
tirely to  the  instinct  of  his  mount  to 
find  the  water-hole. 

The  constant  loping  of  the  little 
buckskin  over  the  uneven  ground  was 
quite  sufficient  to  make  the  blood  cir- 
culate in  anything  animate,  and  it  had 
a  salutary  effect  upon  Helen  Bently, 
for  without  a  moment's  warning  she 
sighed  faintly  and  opened  her  eyes. 
Opened  them  wide,  too,  and  the  man 
watching  her  so  longingly,  had  a  full 
half  minute  of  bliss  gazing  into  the 
depths  before  she  lowered  them.  A 
wave  of  delirious  joy  swept  over  Ran- 
kin's  soul!  They  were  just  as  he  had 
pictured  them  to  be — large,  violet-blue 
— how  innocent  and  pure ! 

For  a  moment  after  Helen  opened 
her  eyes  neither  man  nor  girl  spoke. 
The  girl  was  too  dazed  and  the  man 
couldn't  find  words.  Perhaps  he 
fancied  that  to  break  the  silence  would 
break  the  spell,  and  he  would  waken 
to  find  that  he  had  been  sleeping  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  lovely  girl  in  his  arms 
was  only  a  vision  of  his  dreams. 

But  her  struggling  brought  him  to  a 
swift  realization  of  the  situation,  and 
he  hastened  to  reassure  her. 

"Please,  please,  don't  be  fright- 
ened," he  said  earnestly.  "You  are 
quite  safe  now." 

The  feeble  efforts  to  free  herself 
ceased  with  the  first  reassuring  word. 
Possibly  the  memory  of  the  grave  face 
with  the  dark  brown  eyes  that  she  had 
looked  into  a  minute  ago,  together 
with  the  soft  mellowness  of  the  rich 
voice,  had  an  influence  too.  She  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  a  timid,  half-curi- 
ous expression. 

Rankin  smiled  encouragingly  at  her, 
and  settling  her  more  comfortable  in 
the  saddle,  he  said: 

"You  must  have  fainted.  I  found 
you  a  little  while  ago  lying  in  the 
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grass."  He  strove  to  keep  the  note 
of  curiosity  out  of  his  tone,  but  from 
the  time  he  had  found  her,  miles  from 
even  a  cattle  ranch,  he  had  not  ceased 
to  wonder  who  she  was,  and  how  she 
came  to  be  lying  alone  and  helpless  on 
the  great  range  of  the  Big  Brand  cat- 
tle lands. 

Only  one  word  escaped  her  parched 
lips,  "Water!"  The  man  put  spurs  to 
the  mustang,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  reached  the  spring. 

The  cold  water  revived  the  girl  won- 
derfully, and  she  sat  up,  supporting 
herself  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
ground  beside  her.  The  color  that  had 
forsaken  her  smooth  cheeks  and  her 
prettily  curved  lips,  now  returned  to 
them.  The  consciousness  that  she  had 
been  held  in  the  arms  of  this  hand- 
some stranger,  and  that  he  had  minis- 
tered to  her  needs  so  kindly  and  re- 
spectfully, caused  the  blushes  to  man- 
tle her  face.  She  stole  a  glance  at  the 
tall  form  leaning  over  the  pool,  and 
the  sight  of  his  apparent  manliness 
gave  her  courage,  and  she  said,  rtl 
don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for  your 

kindness  to  me "  "Now,  I  beg  of 

you,"  interrupted  Rankin,  "please  do 
not  say  a  word,  or  you'll  embarrass 
me,"  and  they  both  laughed  sponta- 
neously. 

Rankin  proceeded  to  tell  her  how  he 
had  found  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  ar- 
royo.  She,  in  turn,  related  how  she 
had  been  left  alone  on  the  prairie, 
when  the  Overland  pulled  out;  and  she 
told  him  of  her  suffering  from  thirst, 
and  how  she  had  wandered  off  to  find 
th^  cattle.  Rankin's  heart  ached  for 
her,  but  somehow  he  rather  blessed 
the  chance  that  had  enabled  him  to 
help  her,  and  he  was  glad  that  she  had 
taken  that  fatal  walk  down  the  track. 
He  knew  nothing  of  her  home  or  where 
she  was  going — and  he  didn't  care. 
The  most  important  thing  just  then 
was  that  he  was  the  only  one  for  miles 
and  miles  around  that  could  help  her, 
and  he  rejoiced  in  it. 

As  Helen  listened  to  his  voice  she 
instinctively  felt  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. She  couldn't  account  for  his 
cowboy  garb,  but  she  noted  with  satis- 


faction that  his  general  appearance 
was  neat,  and  that  his  hair  was 
combed  becomingly.  She  remembered 
with  what  ease  he  had  seemed  to  carry 
her  to  the  water-hole,  and  she  covertly 
surveyed  the  six  feet  of  American 
manhood  that  stood  tightening  the 
saddle  girth.  She  decided  that  she 
liked  the  shape  of  his  head — and  his 
chin  was — well,  it  couldn't  be  more 
perfect. 

A  realization  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  very  weary  and  tired,  and  was 
goodness  knew  where  on  the  prairie 
at  night,  with  a  strange  man,  overcame 
her,  and  tired  and  hungry  as  she  was, 
small  wonder  that  the  tears  came  in  a 
torrent.  In  a  second  Rankin  was  be- 
side her,  and  placing  his  arm  around 
her  shoulder,  and  drawing  the  bent, 
sobbing  girl  to  him,  he  tried  to  com- 
fort her. 

"Why,  you  dear  little  child,  you 
mustn't  feel  so  badly.  I'll  have  you 
home  in  no  time,  and  to-morrow  you 
will  not  feel  a  bit  tired  or  weary.  Just 
wait  until  I  bring  Kicking  Bess  over 
here,  and  we'll  be  off  for  the  ranch 
house." 

The  tears  and  sobs  stopped  long 
enough  for  Helen  to  ask  in  surprise: 
"You  don't  mean  that  there  is  a  house 
near!" 

"Well,"  Rankin  said,  with  just  a  lit- 
tle hesitation,  "it  isn't  so  very  near, 
you  know,  but  Kicking  Bess  can  make 
ever  such  good  time,  and  it  won't  take 
such  a  very  long  time  to  get  there." 

The  sobs  ceased,  and  Helen  drew 
gently  away  from  the  arm  that  encir- 
cled her  shoulders.  Rankin  assisted 
her  to  rise,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
carry  her  to  the  horse,  merely  assist- 
ing her  with  his  arm  to  the  mustang. 
He  feared  to  offend  her,  and  as  he 
was  about  to  assist  her  to  the  saddle, 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  asking  her  par- 
don for  putting  his  arm  around  her 
shoulders  when  the  sudden  jumping 
aside  of  Kicking  Bess  threw  Helen 
into  his  arms. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  didn't 
know  your  horse  was  going  to  do 
that." 

With  a  smile,  Rankin  held  Kicking 
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Bess  by  the  bridle  rein  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  assisted  Helen  to 
mount.  He  jumped  up  quickly  be- 
hind her,  and  after  one  or  two  stub- 
born jumps  and  kicks,  Kicking  Bess 
settled  down  to  the  long,  regular 
strides  that  were  to  take  them  to  the 
ranch  house  of  the  Big  Brand. 

Although  Helen  was  a  fair  rider,  in 
her  weakened  condition  she  would 
never  have  been  able  to  keep  her  seat 
if  Rankin  did  not  hold  her  with  his 
arm. 

"You  see,  Miss — Miss — if  I  don't 
hold  you  on,  you  will  fall  off,"  and  af- 
ter trying  to  keep  her  seat  without  the 
aid  of  his  arm,  and  nearly  falling  off 
twice,  she  patiently  consented  to  be 
held  on. 

The  first  five  or  six  miles  of  the  long 
ride  passed  well  enough,  but  by  the 
time  they  had  covered  ten  miles, 
Helen  could  not  sit  erect  any  longer; 
the  brown  head,  after  many  efforts  to 
keep  up,  finally  dropped  back  on  the 
broad  breast  of  Rankin.  He  pulled 
Kicking  Bess  up  sharply,  and  without 
asking  permission,  placed  the  girl  in 
a  more  comfortable  position,  and  drew 
her  head  down  on  his  breast. 

"Now,  doze  off  to  sleep,  if  you  can, 
and  feel  that  you  are  in  safe  hands. 
When  we  reach  the  ranch  house,  I  will 
waken  you." 

She  was  too  tired  to  protest,  and  ac- 
cepted the  situation  with  a  sigh  of 
contentment. 

The  mustang  knew  the  direction 
homeward,  and  needed  no  guidance. 
The  girl  was  sleeping  quietly;  two 
strong  arms  held  her  tightly,  and  once 
again  the  man  blessed  the  lucky 
chance  that  had  enabled  him  to  rescue 
such  a  girl. 

Rankin  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  be  easily  impressed  with  a  wo- 
man. His  respect  for  the  individual 
woman  was  great;  he  thought  that  this 
thing  that  some  women  call  love  was 
very  often  bartered  for  money  and 
position,  and  the  idea  of  having  a  girl 
marry  him  for  his  money  was  ab- 
horrent to  him.  Consequently  he  was 
glad  when  the  spring  and  summer 
came — he  could  come  to  his  Western 


ranch  and  get  away  from  the  selfish, 
money-fevered  crowds  of  the  great 
metropolis.  Even  during  the  winter 
season,  when  New  York  is  at  its 
height,  he  would  oblige  his  father's 
sister  by  remaining  in  town  for  one 
or  two  of  her  functions ;  then  he  would 
be  off  for  Southern  Europe  or  some- 
where else  far  away  from  the  madding 
holiday  crowd. 

When  his  thirty-fifth  birthday  had 
come  and  gone,  his  aunt  asked  him  a 
little  sadly  if  he  never  saw  any  girl 
in  her  drawing  rooms  that  he  thought 
he  could  marry. 

"Aunt  Katherine,"  he  answered, 
"when  I  fall  head  over  heels  in  love  I 
shall  want  to  marry,  and  not  one  min- 
ute before." 

Aunt  Katherine  sighed  hopelessly, 
for  she  thought  that  the  present  indif- 
ference to  the  blandishments  of  the 
fair  sex  rather  precluded  the  idea  of 
a  "head  over  heels"  day  ever  coming. 

As  Kicking  Bess  sped  over  the 
moonlit  prairie  with  her  double  bur- 
den, Rankin  thought  of  the  words  he 
had  been  wont  to  parry  his  aunt's 
questions  with,  and  he  wondered  if 
that  much  laughed  at  "head  over 
heels"  day  had  come  at  last. 

As  he  looked  at  the  sweet  face  lying 
so  quietly  on  his  breast,  his  pulse  beat 
faster,  and  he  wondered  if  she  would 
care — could  she  care  for  him?  Then, 
loverlike,  he  tortured  himself  with  the 
thought  that  there  might  be  "some  one 
else." 

But  Harold  Rankin  was  a  man  of 
firm  determination;  he  promised  him- 
self to  make  a  brave  effort  to  win 
against  that  some  one  else  if  he  ex- 
isted. 

His  face  was  so  close  to  hers  that 
he  could  feel  the  warm  breath  on  his 
cheek;  the  slightly  parted  lips  were  so 
soft  and  dewy  that  he  had  been  less 
than  human  if  he  had  not  been 
tempted.  She  would  never  know — 
she  was  asleep — why —  why 

Suddenly  the  tugging  at  the  horse's 
bit  arrested  his  attention.  Kicking 
Bess  was  running  away.  Maddened 
by  the  woman's  skirts  and  the  extra 
burden,  the  high-strung  brute  had  the 
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bit  between  her  teeth,  and  the  entire 
strength  in  the  man's  hand  could  not 
hinder  her  mad  rush  onward.  The 
girl  still  rested  lovingly  against  his 
breast  as,  with  one  arm,  he  held  her 
to  him  and  the  other's  strength  bore 
firmly  upon  the  mare's  jaws.  Useless 
the  attempt.  White  with  fear  for  the 
girl,  who  was  now  in  her  danger  inex- 
pressibly dear,  he  placed  his  lips  close 
to  her  ear.  "Are  you  sleeping?"  The 
blue  eyes  suddenly  opened.  "Oh,  oh, 
what  is  the  matter?  Please,  please!" 
"Hush,  don't  move;  do  as  I  bid  you. 
My  mare  is  running  away.  I  cannot 
save  either  of  us  unless  you  obey  me. 
Put  both  your  arms  about  my  neck. 
Now,  then,  hold  tight.  We're  nearing 
a  ravine.  My  horse  is  mad!  Hold 
tighter — tighter !" 

The  words  were  hardly  from  his  lips 
before  the  girl  realized  that  a  terrible 
death  was  staring  them  in  the  face. 
She  knew  the  row  of  giant  trees  that 
lined  the  gorge  would  stop  their  mad 
flight — or  else  the  horse  would  slide 
between  them  with  his  precious  bur- 
den into  the  deep  hole  beyond. 

But  what  was  the  cowboy,  this  son 
of  the  plains,  doing?  He  was  un- 
loosening his  feet  from  the  stirrups; 
he  had  dropped  the  useless  bridle,  and 
was  telling  her  again  to  hold  him 
closer. 

Onward  they  swept  toward  the  line 
cf  trees,  the  mare's  feet  measuring  the 
distance  with  terrifying  velocity.  Then 
suddenly  the  girl's  heart  stood  still. 
In  an  instant  more  they  would  be  to- 
gether in  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
Helen  closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to 
pray — tried  to  call  up  the  childish 
faith  that  had  once  served  for  all  dif- 
ficulties. With  a  startling  suddenness 
she  felt  her  body  being  lifted  upward. 
One  look — she  saw  two  giant  arms 
flash  into  the  air,  heard  a  voice  com- 
mand her  obedience,  felt  her  weight 
growing  heavier,  and  Helen  Bently 
saw  an  exhibition  of  strength  such  as 
she  had  never  witnessed  before.  As 
they  swept  under  the  trees,  Rankin's 
arms  shot  upward,  and  the  cowboy 
grasped  the  long  limb  of  the  tree,  lift- 
ing himself  and  the  girl  bodily  from 


the  saddle,  and  the  mare  shot  from 
under  them,  crashing  into  the  gorge 
below,  leaving  the  man  and  girl  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  No  words  escaped 
their  lips  for  many  minutes.  Rankin 
held  the  girl  closely  after  dropping  to 
the  earth. 

Then  she  told  him  in  broken  sen- 
tences of  her  gratitude,  her  great  ad- 
miration for  him.  He  replied  that  her 
debt  to  him  could  be  repaid  by  giving 
him  her  future  plans.  She  should 
never  leave  him  could  he  prevent  it. 
When  he  heard  her  innocently  tell  of 
the  advertisement  she  had  answered 
in  a  New  York  paper,  his  face  burned 
with  indignation. 

"Why,  Miss  Bently,  you  can't  go  to 
New  York  on  any  such  wild  goose 
chase  as  that?  Don't  you  know  that 
an  advertisement  of  that  order,  if  it  be 
at  all  legitimate,  which  I  doubt,  is  sim- 
ply put  in  by  people  who  want  house 
to  house  canvassers  or  lot  sellers  on  a 
commission !" 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  how  can  that  be? 
Why,  they  answered  me  and  said  that 
I  was  to  come  right  on  to  New  York." 
Consternation  seemed  to  overcome 
her,  Rankin  assured  himself  that 
Helen  Bently  would  never  leave  for 
New  York  until  such  time  as  he  would 
go  with  her.  They  were  walking  now, 
and  when  they  had  reached  the  small, 
plain  house,  called  by  courtesy  the 
ranch  house,  Rankin  immediately  or- 
dered the  Chinese  cook  to  bring  in 
supper.  The  Celestial  had  been  look- 
ing for  his  master  for  the  last  two 
hours,  and  he  hastily  laid  another 
place  for  the  pretty  white  girl,  and 
proceeded  to  bring  in  what  was  left 
of  the  supper.  After  they  had  dined, 
Rankin  showed  the  girl  to  a  hard-wood 
room — his  own,  the  one  thing  about 
the  Big  Brand  that  looked  like  Eastern 
civilization.  The  house  consisted  only 
of  a  large  living  room,  two  bedrooms 
and  a  kitchen.  Outside,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  were  the  corrals,  and  the 
bunk  house  of  the  men. 

Helen  was  glad  to  retire,  with  the 
hand  that  Rankin  had  held  so  long 
across  her  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  rest 
and  happiness  flooding  her  soul. 
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In  the  morning  she  awoke  after  a 
refreshing  and  peaceful  sleep.  She 
greeted  Rankin  with  a  bright  smile, 
and  as  she  poured  the  coffee  at  break- 
fast, Rankin  sat  back  and  wondered 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  girl  to  be  so 
beautiful.  She  had  to  admonish  him 
two  or  three  times  that  his  breakfast 
was  getting  cold,  and  when  he  boldly 
told  her  that  he  would  rather  look  at 
her  than  eat,  she  blushed  prettily,  and 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself. 

Helen  understood  that  Rankin 
owned  the  Big  Brand  ranch,  but  she 
had  no  idea  as  to  the  actual  wealth  of 
the  man.  He  purposely  kept  it  from 
her,  and  posed  as  an  ordinary,  suc- 
cessful cattle  raiser. 

The  early  morning  on  the  prairie 
was  exactly  as  she  had  thought  it  to 
be,  when  she  looked  out  on  the  great 
waving  expanse  from  the  train  win- 
dow. It  was  so  cool,  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  laden  with  the  fragrant 
scent  of  the  long  grasses.  Rankin 
showed  her  the  corrals,  the  bunk  house 
where  the  men  slept,  and  then  he  took 
her  to  the  cottage  of  his  superintend- 
ent. Of  course  the  presence  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  created  quite 
a  little  excitement  around  the  Big 
Brand.  The  superintendent  told  her 
that  she  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  woman  who  had  ever  been  within 
miles  of  it.  When  she  realized  that 
there  were  no  other  women  on  the 
ranch,  a  nervous  feeling  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  and  she  asked  Rankin  to 
take  her  back  to  the  ranch  house.  He 
looked  at  her  closely  as  he  left  her  at 
the  door,  and  held  her  hand  at  parting 
maybe  a  longer  time  than  was  neces- 
sary for  politeness. 

That  night,  after  dinner,  with  a 
white  face  the  girl  said  in  hesitating 
tones:  "Mr.  Rankin — really — I  must 
leave  here  to-morrow.  Will  you  allow 
one  of  your  men  to  take  me  to  the  sta- 
tion in  the  morning?" 

"The  station?"  Rankin  smiled. 
"Why,  what  station  do  you  refer  to, 
Miss  Bently?" 

"Well,  whatever  you  may  call  it — 
where  the  train  stops,"  answered  the 


girl,  wondering  why  he  smiled  so 
broadly. 

"You  possibly  mean  Laramie — fifty 
miles  away." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Helen,  in 
consternation.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Laramie  is  the  nearest  place 
where  the  train  stops?" 

"Yes;  there  is  no  other  place  for  a 
radius  of  miles  and  miles  where  the 
train  stops,  and  the  roads  are  so  un- 
used and  in  such  bad  condition  that 
even  if  you  did  start  from  here  in  the 
morning  you  would  not  reach  Laramie 
until  the  next  day.  And,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  into  the  sweet,  troubled 
face,  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  want  to 
let  you  leave  me  now  that  I  have  found 
you." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said, 
slowly.  "Why  should  you  want  to 
keep  me  here  ?" 

Rankin  has  often  averred  that  he 
cannot  account  for  the  strange,  stub- 
born feeling  that  came  over  him  when 
he  first  looked  at  the  helpless  girl  ly- 
ing unconscious  on  the  prairie,  the 
strange,  determined  something  that 
seemed  to  possess  his  whole  soul,  and 
seemed  to  whisper,  "You  have  found 
her — keep  her!"  His  mind  became 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
found  the  one  sweet  woman  the  gods 
intended  for  him,  and  him  alone,  and 
he  swore  that  she  should  never  leave 
him — that  he  would  win  her  in  spite  of 
everything.  When  men  of  Rankin's 
order  fall  in  love,  it  may  be  well 
called  "madly." 

"Don't  speak  of  your  going  away," 
he  said,  softly,  trying  to  steady  his 
voice.  "Don't,  don't!" 

The  pale  moonlight  certainly  has 
great  potency  when  it  comes  to  lovers. 
They  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  the 
moonlight,  and  under  Rankin's  gen- 
tle questioning,  he  induced  Helen  to 
tell  him  her  whole  life  story.  At  the 
recital  the  man's  mouth  grew  stern, 
anci  a  determined  glow  came  into  his 
eyes.  He  understood  the  lonely  girl's 
position  a  thousand  times  better  than 
she,  and  again  he  thanked  the  chance 
that  had  caused  the  train  to  pull  off 
without  her.  His  indignation  was 
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plainly  apparent  when  she  told  him  of 
her  desire  to  work  for  the  people  who 
had  inserted  the  advertisement  in  the 
paper,  and  he  stopped  her  recital  im- 
pulsively. 

"Nonsense,  child;  what  could  you 
do  in  New  York.  Why,  an  ad.  of  that 
sort  is  a  direct  snare  and  a  delusion; 
and  what  is  more,  you  are  not  going  to 
New  York  without  money  or  friends  to 
go  to." 

"But,"  asked  Helen  in  surprise, 
"perhaps  that  advertisement  is  per- 
fectly alright?" 

"I  am  willing  to  stake  my  life  on  it 
that  it  is  not  alright,  and  you  cannot, 
must  not,  think  of  going  to  such  a 
great,  heartless  city  on  such  a  wild- 
goose  chase." 

Helen  sat  in  thought  a  moment ;  then 
seeing  her  companion's  brows  con- 
tracted sternly,  she  stood  erect  and  ad- 
dressed him  firmly: 

"But,  Mr.  Rankin,  you  forget:  I  have 
no  money,  and  I  must,  absolutely  must 
work.  And."  she  added,  with  the  op- 
timism of  unspoiled  youth,  "there  must 
be  plenty  that  I  can  do  to  support  my- 
self in  New  York?" 

Rankin  leaned  closer  to  her,  and  she 
could  feel  his  breath  on  her  face  as 
he  asked,  his  voice  trembling  and  his 


eyes  searching  her  face,  "Can't  you 
like  me  a  little?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  she  interposed 
quickly,  "you  have  saved  my  life — 
and  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me " 

"Then,"  interrupted  Rankin  tensely, 
reaching  for  and  clasping  her  hand, 
"don't  leave  me." 

He  rose  with  her,  and  as  she  tried 
to  draw  away,  he  placed  his  arms 
about  her  and  drew  her  close  to  him. 
Looking  down  into  the  blushing  face, 
he  said:  "Helen,  Helen,  forgive  me, 
but  I  cannot,  cannot  let  you  leave  me. 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  you 
want  to  go  away  from  me.  You  cannot 
— you  will  not  go,  dear?" 

The  head  nestled  against  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  dark  eyelashes  hid  the 
violet  eyes.  Rankin  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  true!  Yes,  it  was  not  a  dream! 
She  was  actually  reclining  in  his  arms, 
and  her  head  was  on  his  shoulder ! 

"Darling,  dearest — look  at  me.  Let 
me  read  in  your  eyes  that  it  is  true." 

His  head  bowed  until  his  lips  were 
close  to  hers;  then  he  whispered: 

"Helen,  I  love  you — how  I  love  you, 
dear.  I  have  been  waiting  so  long  for 
you  to  come." 

As  the  moon  set  that  fair  June  night, 
two  lovers  still  lingered  by  the  ravine. 


SUNRISE   AT   THE   GRAND    CANYON 

BT    E.    H.     PARRY 

An  amber  glow  is  leaping  in  the  east 

To  herald  dawn;  the  shadowy,  brooding  cloud 

That  trails  above  the  canyon  as  a  shroud 

Dissolves  to  song  of  bird  and  bark  of  beast. 

The  glow  has  spread  to  flame,  the  flame  increas'd 

Till  Point  Sublime  and  peaks  and  crags  that  crowd 

About  it  to  the  west,  are  gold-endow'd 

By  streaming  shafts  of  light,  and  night  has  ceas'd. 

Now  upward  stealing  from  their  hiding  place, 

So  slowly  and  discreetly,  gilded  white — 

But  boldened  by  the  day — come  mists  to  light; 

As  blessed  angels  move  they  or  through  space, 

Or  mount  as  souls  that,  freed  from  earth  and  night, 

Arise  to  seek  their  God  and  lasting  grace. 


THE    ARCTIC    SEA-BIRD 


BY    NELIK    M.    L.OUGHNANK 


"The  poet  Saadi,  lamenting  unshod 
feet,  came  upon  a  beggar  who  had  no 
feet,  and,  viewing  heavier  misfortune, 
forgot  his  own." 

CAPTAIN  WHITSON,    whose 
ship  was  detained  at  Unimak 
Island  by  the  heavy  storm, 
sat  at  a  window    of     Sankt 
Kruchoff 's  store  of  the  said  isle,  worry- 
ing, what  of  this  and  other  disappoint- 
ments, over  the  trials  of  his  lot,  when, 
looking  up,  he  discerned  a  huge  flock 
of  migratory  birds,  guillemots  or  gulls 
of  some  order,  passing  before     him 
over   Isanotki   Strait.     They   aroused 
his  interest,  and  he  presently  sat  up, 
cleaned  the  window,  and  forgetting  his 
vexations,  gave  them  his  attention. 

Their  course  was  to  the  south,  but 
soon  it  was  interrupted,  and  the  flock 
began  a  detour  to  the  waters  of  the 
basin  of  the  strait.  Alighting  here, 
they  swam  about  for  a  time  at  the 
whim  of  the  oscillatory  waves,  and 
finally,  all  save  a  few,  resumed  their 
flight.  The  remaining  birds  lazily 
continued  to  ride  the  deep,  borne 
forward  by  the  incoming  waves 
or  into  the  recesses  by  the  outgoing. 
It  was  raining  heavily.  The  mite 
could  be  seen  but  indistinctly  through 
the  mists  and  smother — as  had  been 
the  flock,  but  so  did  it  ride  and  such 
was  its  appearance  that  Whitson  took 
it  for  a  solitary  fowl — a  lone  water- 
bird.  Presently  out  of  the  oscillatory 
waves  into  the  more  tranquil  waters 
that  at  irregular  intervals  broke  upon 
the  stream,  came  a  small  native  oomiak 
with  two  kamlayka-clad  oarsmen.  Now 
a  skiff,  more  especially  the  native  skin 
craft,  in  any  weather,  not  to  say 
stormy,  is  by  reason  of  the  current  in 
dangerous  quarters  upon  Isanotki 


strait.  Whitson  knew  this.  He  opened 
his  eyes,  looked  again  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  it  was  in  reality  an  oomiak; 
then,  free  of  doubt  on  the  point,  called 
for  help. 

There  was  at  Kruchoff's  that  day, 
lounging  about  the  room  or  engaged 
in  games  of  chance,  some  dozen 
guests.  His  cry  brought  them  to  his 
side. 

Said  one:  "An  oomiak,  a  bidarka,  in 
truth!" 

Another:  "It's  been  drawn  down 
from  the  Behring  by  the  tide  as  it  plied 
between  the  island  and  peninsula." 

A  third,  with  a  shake  of  his  head: 
"A  sorry  plight — its!" 

A  fourth:  "The  waves  will  bear  it 
into  the  current,  the  current  will  carry 
it  into  the  narrows,  and  there'll  be 
more  bones  for  the  shores  of  the  San- 
nak  Isles!" 

Then  spoke  Chris  Hanson,  master  of 
a  trading  schooner  that  plied  in  island 
trade  and  lay  now  off  Unimak:  "Men 
of  the  Alert,  to  the  harbor!  We'll 
meet  her  as  she  shoots  into  Ikatan 
Bay!" 

Upon  either  side  of  the  stream  that 
plows  through  the  basin  are  pulsating 
waters,  and  upon  the  inner  side  of 
these  bodies,  the  streamward  side, 
breakers.  When  Whitson  had  recog- 
nized the  boat  it  had  entered  the 
rollers  of  what  we  shall  call  the  Alas- 
kan body,  but  soon,  owing  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  oarsmen,  it  escaped  back 
into  the  oscillatory  waves.  Its  objec- 
tive point  plainly  was  the  Alaskan 
shore.  Hither  it  bore,  and  now  so  suc- 
cessfully that  from  a  mote  in  the  dis- 
tance resembling  again  a  bird,  it 
passed  completely  from  view.  But 
the  tug,  what  of  the  suction  of  the  cur- 
rent that  outdid  the  contrary  influences 
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of  wind  and  tide,  was  streamward,  and 
presently  it  re-appeared.  Onward  it 
came  on  an  incoming  wave,  the  length 
of  the  top  from  stern  to  bow  revealed, 
the  length  of  the  bottom  from  bow  to 
stern.  But  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
v/ave  it  turned,  its  occupants  bent 
double  at  the  oars,  landward  again. 
Rapidly  it  covered  distance.  An  out- 
going wave  seized  it  and  helped  it  on- 
ward. In  orders  reversed,  its  lengths 
again  revealed  themselves.  It  strug- 
gled so  a  half  hour,  then  again  an  in- 
coming wave  took  it  in  grapple.  This 
time,  with  little  interference,  it  was 
borne  forward  and  again  tossed  into 
the  breakers.  And  now — whether  the 
occupants,  spent  from  toil,  were  un- 
able of  further  efforts  or  whether  the 
odds  were  too  mighty — the  craft  came 
steadily  in,  and  was  hurled  into  the 
gliding  waters. 

Down  stream,  like  a  leaf  in  the 
clutch  of  a  mill-race,  it  went — through 
the  lower  end  of  the  basin,  into  the 
narrows:  forth  from  the  narrows  and 

on  into  the  fog-wrapped  bay  of  Ikatan. 
*  *  *  * 

There  was  the  sound  of  feet  upon 
the  steps  and  porch,  the  door  opened, 
and  Hans  Anderson,  mate  of  the 
"Alert,"  and  harbinger  now  of  the  res- 
cuing party,  entered.  He  looked  about, 
espied  Kruchoff,  and  announced: 

"It's  Ninena  and  Chiteta.  They 
shot  the  narrows,  kept  the  stream 
through  the  bay,  and  we  picked  them 
up  off  Pankoff." 

"Ninena  and  Chiteta?"  cried  the 
storekeeper.  "The  saints  be  praised! 
And  what  brings  the  pair  in  such 
weather  to  Unimak?" 

"They  come  for  food,"  answered 
Anderson.  "Over  across,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  peninsula;  "the  natives 
starve !" 

"Starve?"  gasped  one  of  the  group. 

"Starve?"  another. 

The  door  again  was  opened.  Hanson 
and  two  Aleutian  women  entered.  The 


crowd  with  mouths  agape  pressed  for- 
ward, and,  as  they  did,  Hanson,  proud 
of  his  feat,  pushed  his  companions 
forward  and  into  the  glare  of  the 
driftwood  fire.  One  was  a  maid  of  six- 
teen or  thereabout,  with  cheeks 
stamped  by  the  white  plague;  the 
other  a  hag  three  score  and  ten,  with 
eyes  sealed  by  imminent  darkness. 

"Food  for  the  women  ?"  asked  Whit- 
son  of  Kruchoff,  advancing  towards 
the  sale-counter. 

Ninena  and  Chiteta  sat  before  the 
fire  with  bowls  of  hot  barley  broth  at 
hand,  when  he  again  approached  the 
storekeeper,  this  time  with  pencil  and 
pad. 

"The  cost  of  flour?"  he  inquired. 

"Three  and  one-half  a  sack,"  was 
Kruchoff's  response. 

"Meal?" 

"Four  dollars  the  bag." 

"Bacon?" 

"Five  the  side." 

"Dried  salmon?" 

"One  the  side." 

Whitson  figured  rapidly;  finally 
looking  up,  he  addressed  Kruchoff: 
"Two  bags  of  flour,  two  of  meal,  two 
sides  of  bacon  and  five  sides  of  sal- 
mon— for  the  oomiak.  Here's  the 
cash,"  and  he  set  three  eagles  down 
upon  the  counter. 

"Hold  your  order,  Whitson,"  said 
Hanson,  coming  up.  "I'm  a  poor  man, 
but  I'll  add  an  eagle.  I'll  do  more! 
I'll  tow  the  oomiak  and  her  cargo 
back  to  the  mainland." 

"Put  my  mite  to  the  pot,"  said  a 
Jewish  fur-trader  from  Sitka.  "Mine," 
said  a  sailor  of  Whitson's  ship.  "And 
mine,"  a  trapper  from  the  Isle  of  Akun 
— and  they  laid  down  respectively  ten, 
five  and  five. 

"A  new  list,"  cried  Whitson,  "and, 
Hanson,  your  help!"  The  two  seated 
themselves  and  arranged  a  new  order. 
It  contained  a  tripled  quantity  of  flour 
and  meal,  and  the  added  delicacies, 
sugar  and  tea. 


FOR    TIMMY'S    BIRTHDAY 


»T    LOIS    BAIN 


THEY  WERE  a  problem,  those 
two — both  old  soldiers,  both 
with  a  leg  gone,  both  occupy- 
ing the  same  ward  in  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  and  they  hadn't 
spoken  for  three  years.  The  superinten- 
dent had  given  them  a  room  together 
in  the  first  place,  thinking  that  they 
would  have  much  in  common — and  so 
they  did,  for  the  first  week.  Then 
came  the  quarrel,  which  had  severed 
all  relations,  though  neither  would  ask 
to  have  his  room  changed  for  fear  of 
accommodating  the  other.  Grandpa 
Wing,  the  only  other  occupant  of  the 
room  and  a  kind  of  buffer  between  the 
two,  could  give  but  a  vague  account 
of  the  trouble.  He  said  it  was  some- 
thing about  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  but 
Angus  MacLeod  and  Mike  Dempsy 
never  told. 

When  the  rising  gong  sounded  on  a 
certain  cold,  rainy  November  morning, 
Angus  MacLeod  was  already  up.  He 
sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  tapping  his 
wooden  peg  on  the  floor  in  a  way  that 
was  sure  to  disturb  Mike,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  luxury  of  a  smoke  before 
breakfast.  Angus  MacLeod's  pipe  and 
tobacco  were  of  a  little  better  quality 
than  any  one  else's  in  the  home,  for 
Angus  had  some  money  of  his  own, 
besides  the  pension  he  received  from 
the  government.  At  the  sound  of  the 
gong,  Mike  thrust  his  "peg-leg"  from 
under  the  covers,  and,  with  a  groan  or 
two,  harbingers  of  a  coming  rheumatic 
storm,  though  carefully  suppressed  for 
fear  they  might  give  satisfaction  to  his 
watching  enemy,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  facing  Angus,  but  Angus  was  the 
one  thing,  apparently,  in  the  whole  dis- 
mal panorama  that  did  not  come  with- 
in the  range  of  his  vision. 

"Mornin',"  croaked  Grandpa  Wing 
from  his  corner. 


"Mornin',"  nodded  Mike. 

"Mornin',"  grunted  Angus  between 
puffs. 

Mike  reached  down  and  pulled  his 
shoe  from  under  the  bed.  It  was  a 
dilapidated  shoe,  and  Mike  eyed  it 
speculatively.  Angus,  who  was  watch- 
ing out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
glanced  up  at  the  shelf  at  the  foot 
of  his  bed,  grinned  a  silent,  toothless 
grin.  When  Mike  glanced  his  way, 
however,  he  was  absorbed  in  inspect- 
ing his  pipe,  which  had  suddenly  re- 
fused to  draw,  and  all  traces  of  the 
grin  had  vanished. 

The  door  opened,  and  James  Hor- 
ton,  caretaker  and  general  despot,  en- 
tered. He  brought  a  wheel-chair  from 
the  hall  for  Grandpa  Wing,  who  was 
so  old  and  feeble  that  he  had  to  be 
"gotten  up." 

"Who's  been  throwing  matches  on 
the  floor?"  asked  Horton,  looking  in 
Angus'  direction. 

No  one  replied,  but  Mike  smiled  as 
he  tied  his  shoe. 

"Are  those  all  the  shoes  you've 
got?"  demanded  Horton,  as  his  gaze 
fell  on  Mike. 

"It's  all  the  shoe  I  got,"  Mike  cor- 
rected him. 

"You'd  better  be  getting  some  new 
ones,  then.  First  thing  you  know 
you'll  be  growling  around  here  again 
with  the  rheumatism  and  have  to  be 
waited  on.  Why  haven't  you  got  some 
before  this?"  blustered  Horton. 
"What  have  you  done  with  all  your 
allowance  ?" 

"Tobacco  and  things,"  said  Mike, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Spent  it  all  on  tobacco?"  insisted 
Horton.  He  knew  that  Mike  smoked 
but  rarely. 

"I  just  got  a  little  saved." 

"How  much?" 
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"Three  dollars." 

"Well,  that's  enough  for  shoes." 

"But  I  was  savin'  it  for  Timmy,  my 
nephew,  what's  over  at  the  orphanage. 
He's  just  goin'  into  pants,  and  it  was 
me  that  was  wantin'  to  buy  him  the 
first  ones."  Mike's  voice  had  a  be- 
seeching note,  but  he  knew  that  his 
was  a  lost  cause. 

Angus  was  busy  with  the  pipe 
again,  though  in  reality  he  was  taking 
in  the  scene  with  much  enjoyment. 
Mike  had  told  him  all  about  that 
nephew,  his  sister  Rose's  baby,  and 
the  only  kin  he  had  left  in  the  world. 

The  breakfast  bell  rang,  and  Hor- 
ton  wheeled  out  Grandpa  Wing, 
wrapped  up  like  a  mummy  in  a  patch- 
work quilt.  Angus  rose  and  followed, 
but  Mike  still  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed. 

Some  way  or  other,  Angus'  break- 
fast was  not  the  success  that  it  should 
have  been.  He  kept  looking  over  at 
the  bowl  of  porridge  steaming  vainly 
by  Mike's  plate,  and  wondering  why 
its  owner  did  not  appear.  When  they 
arose  from  the  table,  instead  of  going 
up  to  the  fireplace  in  the  hall  with  the 
others,  Angus  went  back  to  his  room. 
When  he  opened  the  door,  Mike,  who 
was  still  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  bundled  something  out  of  sight 
beneath  the  covers.  Angus  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper 
and  knew  that  Mike  had  been  tying 
up  a  package.  Angus  glared  at  him 
for  an  instant,  then  looked  up  suspi- 
ciously at  the  shelf  at  the  foot  of  his 
own  bed.  But  his  suspicion  was  un- 
grounded, for  he  was  confronted  by 
two  perfectly  good  shoes,  the  mates 
to  the  ones  he  had  bought  in  the  last 
three  years.  He  stood  looking  at 
them  a  long  time  in  silence.  Angus' 
right  leg  was  cut  off  and  Mike's  left, 
and  their  feet  were  exactly  the  same 
size. 

In  the  short  week  of  their  acquaint- 
ance they  had  planned  how  they  would 
buy  their  shoes  together  in  the  future. 
It  had  been  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness 
that  had  prompted  him  to  put  the 
shoes  on  the  shelf,  and  he  had  gloated 
over  the  time  when  he  could  add  an- 


other to  the  mocking  row.  But  he 
only  grinned  feebly  as  he  looked  at 
them  now,  and  stumped  out  into  the 
hall.  Somehow,  the  vision  of  Mike 
kept  obtruding — Mike  shuffling  some- 
thing out  of  sight  beneath  the  quilts 
at  his  approach.  What  was  it?  An- 
gus wondered  and  wondered.  He 
grew  restless  and  irritable  trying  to 
decide.  He  stumped  about  the  halls 
and  answered  the  overtures  of  his 
friends  by  the  fire  with  wolfish  grunts. 
Ten  minutes  saw  him  back  in  the  room 
again.  Mike  had  a  string  tied  around 
the  bundle,  and  was  laboriously  ad- 
dressing it  with  a  stub  of  a  pencil. 
Angus  stalked  about,  his  curiosity 
growing  every  moment,  but  Mike  gave 
no  sign  of  having  noticed  his  intrusion 
at  all. 

Silently  Angus  recounted  Mike's 
possessions — he  was  familiar  with 
them  all — a  change  of  underclothes 
piled  neatly  at  one  end  of  his  shelf, 
two  or  three  old  ties  on  the  nail  be- 
neath, a  pipe  and  a  paper  of  tobacco, 
and  a  huge  old  nickel-plated  watch, 
Mike's  pride  and  joy.  It  must  be  the 
watch  that  he  was  sending  to  Timmy. 
No,  it  couldn't  be  the  watch,  for  Mike 
deliberately  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket 
and  looked  at  the  time. 

"Say,  Mike,"  said  Angus,  in  a  voice 
that  startled  even  himself.  Mike  had 
finished  the  inscription  and  was  hold- 
ing it  out,  regarding  it  dubiously.  At 
the  sound  of  his  name  on  Angus's 
lips,  he  looked  up. 

"I  guess  you  can  take  these  shoes, 
Mike,"  said  Angus,  as  he  held  them 
out  sheepishly.  "Then  you  can  use 
the  money  to  send  the  kid  a  present." 

"You  mean  I  can  have  'em?"  asked 
Mike,  surprise  apparently  dimming  the 
remembrance  of  their  three  years  of 
silence. 

"Yes,  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  them." 

"And  I  can  send  Timmy  the  suit 
for  his  birthday?"  asked  Mike,  con- 
tritely, as  if  Angus  were  the  arbiter 
of  his  fate. 

"Sure;  that's  what  I'm  giving  them 
to  you  for." 

Mike  grasped  his  hand.  "Angus," 
he  said,  "I  guess  you  was  right  in  that 
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argument  we  had  three  years  ago — I  you  did,  you'd  have  to  offer  me  the 

guess  the  Scotch  is     better     fighters  shoes." 

than  the  Irish."  There  was  a  moment's   silence — a 

"Maybe,"  said  Angus;     "but     say,  moment    during    which    the     future 

Mike,  what  did  you  have  in  that  bun-  friendship  of  the  two  hung  trembling 

die?"  in  the  balance.    Then  Angus  laughed. 

Mike  grinned.     "Nothin',"  he  said,  "Well,  we  may  be  fighters,"  he  said, 

"just  paper.     I  thought  I  could  bluff  "but  I  guess  the  Irish  has  got  us  licked 

you  into  talkin'  to  me,  and  I  knew  if  for  diplomacy." 


THE    VOYAGE 

BY     FRANCIS    MoKINNON    MORTON 

In  the  twilight  grey,  of  the  dawning  day, 

A  boat  jlips  out  of  the  night, 
From  the  unknown  dark,  a  frail  little  bark, 

It  drifts  to  a  sea  of  light; 

From  the  dark  unknown  and  sailing  alone, 

Ah,  God!    But  the  boat  is  frail! 
Tis  leaving;  the  strand  for  an  unknown  land, 

God  shelter  the  tiny  sail ! 

Twas  my  own  frail  hand  that  severed  the  band 

That  held  the  boat  to  the  shore, 
And  eager  my  eyes,  through  stormiest  skies, 

Must  follow  it  evermore. 

Over  the  shoals  lies  the  Harbor  of  Souls, 

And  the  Pilot  leads  the  way, 
The  echoes  we  hear  of  His  voice  so  clear, 

His  face  He  has  turned  away. 

In  the  still  twilight  stand  the  flags  of  white 

Where  the  souls  at  anchor  ride, 
And  yonder  a  shoal  where  a  wayward  soul 

Was  wrecked  in  a  running  tide. 

There  are  loving  hearts  in  their  white-winged  boats 

That  hover  the  way  along; 
Here  the  out-stretched  hands  show  treacherous  sands, 

Or  point  where  the  way  is  wrong ; 

There  garlands  of  youth  and  thorn-crowns  of  truth 

Await  where  the  boat  must  go, 
And  echoing  clear  through  the  morning  air 

The  tenderest  love-notes  flow. 

But  ever  a1  one  from  the  dark  unknown 

Through  a  wide  and  trackless  sea, 
Over  the  shoals  to  the  Harbor  of  Sou'.s 

The  boat  goes  drifting  from  me ! 


A    RED    BANDANA    HANDKERCHIEF 


*T    CARROLL,    VAN    COURT 


EVER  SINCE  the  first  time  that 
her  father  had  held  her  up 
in  his  arms  for  her  to  wave 
his  big  red  bandana  at  Engi- 
neer Blake,  little  Doris  and  Blake  had 
been  great  friends.     Once  a  day  his 
train   passed  the   signal   tower  going 
south,  and  once  a  day  it  returned  going 
north. 

Harrigan,  little  Doris'  father,  was 
the  man  who  sat  at  the  levers  every 
day,  and  sent  the  train  on  its  proper 
track,  or  flagged  it  in  case  of  danger, 
by  means  of  the  several  switch  levers 
which  he  manipulated  with  the  ease 
gained  by  three  years'  experience. 
Since  his  wife  died,  he  used  to  have 
his  four  year  old  daughter  sit  up  in  the 
tower  with  him,  during  the  day  while 
he  sat  and  worked,  and  when  night 
came,  he  would  take  her  home  with 
him. 

There  were  east  and  west  trains 
every  sixty  minutes,  but  Blake's  train 
was  the  only  train  on  the  north  and 
south  track.  He  was  due  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  southbound,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  northbound. 
At  five  minutes  to  train-time,  morning 
and  evening,  Bill  Harrigan  would  tell 
little,  golden-haired  Doris  to  get  his 
bandana  and  stand  at  the  window  to 
wait  for  Blake's  train. 

For  fully  a  year  Doris  had  been  do- 
ing this,  never  missing  a  day.  It  was 
about  all  the  amusement  she  had  dur- 
ing the  day,  for  her  dad  did  not  dare 
leave  the  switch  room  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  He  could 
talk  to  her  and  laugh  with  her,  but  she 
must  not  leave  the  tower  alone,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  tracks  nearby.  Con- 
sequently she  was  glad  of  any  diver- 
sion, and  the  coming  of  Blake's  train 
was  quite  an  event.  Blake  was  equally 


as  eager  to  see  his  tiny  sweetheart,  as 
he  called  her,  and  always  blew  his 
whistle  just  before  reaching  the  tower. 
He  could  just  barely  make  out  the 
small  figure  in  the  window,  but  could 
always  see  the  flaring  red  bandana 
swinging  from  it. 

Half  a  mile  north  of  the  tower  was 
a  short  trestle,  over  a  deep  gorge.  It 
was  down  hill  going  north,  and  this 
trestle  was  just  around  a  nasty  curve 
which  Harrigan  often  said  would  some 
day  be  the  -scene  of  a  terrible  and  un- 
heard-of accident. 

He  never  felt  quite  safe  about  the 
trestle  for  two  reasons.  First,  on  ac- 
count of  the  down-hill  grade,  which 
was  pretty  steep;  and  second,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dry  weeds  that  grew  on 
each  side  of  the  tracks.  It  was  in  such 
an  out  of  the  way  part  of  the  country 
that  the  hills  were  not  cleared  off  very 
often,  and  he  had  a  perpetual  dread 
lest  sparks  from  the  engine  or  from 
some  careless  camper,  or  from  the  pipe 
of  some  tramp,  should  set  the  weeds 
on  fire  and  burn  the  trestle.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  stop  the  north- 
bound train  in  time  to  save  it  from 
dropping  below  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  if  the  train  was  traveling  at  its 
regular  rate  of  speed,  and  Blake  usu- 
ally went  by  at  a  fast  clip. 

One  Saturday  morning,  as  Blake's 
train  passed  the  tower,  he  threw  off  a 
note  for  Harrigan.  Harrigan  ran  out 
for  a  minute  and  got  it,  and  taking  it 
up  to  the  switch  room,  he  opened  it 
and  read:  "Dear  Bill:  Tell  my  tiny 
sweetheart  that  I  am  going  on  my  va- 
cation next  week,  and  will  be  gone 
two  weeks,  but  that  I  will  bring  her 
something  nice  when  I  return.  Tell 
her  to  be  nice  to  Kelly.  He  is  to 
take  my  engine  while  I  am  gone.  I'm 
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off  to  Los  Angeles.    So  good-bye,  old 
pal.    See  you  later. — Ed.  Blake." 

Harrigan  told  little  Doris  in  simple 
words  what  Blake  had  written  in  the 
note,  and  she  was  inclined  to  cry  at 
first,  but  he  soothed  her,  telling  her 
that  Blake  would  not  be  gone  very 
long,  and  would  bring  her  something 
nice  from  the  city. 

On  his  return  trip  that  afternoon, 
Doris  stood  and  waved  as  she  never 
waved  before,  and  Blake  blew  his 
whistle  long  after  he  was  out  of  sight, 
as  a  sort  of  farewell  to  his  little  friend, 
who  really  believed  for  the  time  being 
that  he  was  lost  to  her  forever. 

As  she  turned  her  little,  tear-stained 
face  away  from  the  window,  a  pang 
of  self-reproach  came  over  Harrigan, 
and  he  wished  that  he  could  do  more 
to  amuse  his  little  darling,  for  he  real- 
ized how  lonesome  she  must  be  with 
no  one  to  play  with  but  a  busy  father 
who  had  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  switch 
board  more  than  half  the  time.  It  made 
him  swallow  hard,  as  he  thought  of  his 
pretty  wife,  who  had  died  when  little 
Doris  was  born.  However  he  had 
been  promised  promotion,  when  two 
years  more  were  up,  and  he  hoped  to 
be  assigned  to  the  shops  in  town,  where 
his  married  sister  lived,  who  had  said 
that  she  would  take  care  of  her  little 
niece  in  the  day  time  if  he  could  get 
work  there. 

Harrigan  interested  her  in  a  picture 
book,  and  little  Doris  forgot  for  the 
moment  her  engineer  friend,  and  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  marvelous  doings 
of  the  Palmer  Cox  Brownies. 

After  his  work  was  through  for  the 
day,  and  they  had  reached  the  little 
cabin  where  he  and  Doris  had  lived 
during  the  three  years  Harrigan  had 
been  working  in  the  tower,  Doris  was 
allowed  to  sit  up  an  hour  longer  than 
usual,  and  he  sat  and  amused  her  till 
she  was  too  sleepy  to  hold  her  little 
eyes  open.  He  felt  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  more  to-night,  as  she  had  felt 
so  badly  when  she  thought  Blake  was 
going  away,  never  to  return. 

Harrigan  tucked  her  in  her  little  bed, 
and  sat  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  let- 
ting it  go  out,  as  he  watched  her  little 


hand  slip  down,  down,  till  it  hung  over 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  She  lay  there  in 
gentle,  peaceful  slumber,  while  Bill 
dozed  in  his  chair,  dreaming  of  pro- 
motion and  the  city. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and 
Harrigan  decided  it  was  going  to  be 
windy.  There  were  clouds  in  the  north 
and  west,  shooting  across  the  sky  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed.  This  kind  of 
weather  always  made  Harrigan  rest- 
less, he  could  not  tell  why — unless  he 
was  afraid  that  fire  might  start  in  this 
wind  and  that  would  mean  forest  fires, 
the  dread  of  mountain  residents  and 
railroad  people. 

He  wrapped  Doris  up  warmly,  and 
prepared  to  be  met  with  disagreeable 
weather  before  night.  It  was  not  very 
cold  as  they  started  for  the  tower,  but 
it  grew  cooler  before  they  had  gone 
two  hundred  yards.  By  the  time  they 
reached  the  tower,  it  was  blowing  a 
good,  stiff  breeze,  with  promise  of 
worse  to  come. 

An  hour  later  there  was  quite  a 
storm,  and  Harrigan  kept  looking  out 
of  the  window.  He  could  not  feel  com- 
fortable with  such  a  strong  wind  blow- 
ing. He  had  told  Doris  that  the  new 
engineer  was  coming,  and  though  she 
sulked  at  first,  she  finally  decided  to 
wave  at  the  new  man,  anyway. 

All  the  east  and  west  bound  trains 
before  Blake's  train  time  had  come  and 
gone,  when  Harrigan  saw  a  darker 
cloud  than  usual  cross  the  sky  in  the 
direction  of  the  trestle.  Stepping  to 
the  window,  he  took  a  long  look  at  it. 
"Smoke,"  he  muttered. 
Sure  enough,  the  thing  he  dreaded 
most  had  happened.  A  black  cloud 
curled  up  and  was  blown  away  by  the 
violent  wind.  To  make  it  all  the  worse, 
it  came  from  the  vicinity  of  the  trestle. 
Harrigan  looked  at  the  big  clock  on 
the  wall,  and  at  his  watch.  They  both 
read  8:10.  The  new  engineer  was  due 
in  50  minutes.  He  decided  to  take  a 
chance  and  run  down  to  the  trestle,  for 
if  it  were  on  fire,  he  must  not  let  the 
train  go  by.  There  were  usually  about 
two  hundred  people  on  Blake's  train, 
and  if  it  ran  on  a  broken  trestle  the 
whole  train  would  surely  be  dashed 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  into 
the  gorge.  Hastily  grabbing  up  his 
hat  and  coat,  he  told  little  Doris  he  was 
going  down  the  road  to  see  the  fire,  and 
for  her  not  to  leave  the  tower  room  un- 
til he  came  back.  In  his  haste,  he  for- 
got to  shut  and  lock  the  door,  which  he 
ordinarily  would  have  done,  to  keep 
her  from  climbing  down  the  steep 
stairs. 

He  took  the  stairs  two  at  a  time, 
tearing  up  the  road  as  fast  as  the  wind 
would  let  him,  for  it  was  hard  to  run 
and  keep  his  feet.  As  he  came  round 
the  turn,  staggering  in  the  wind,  he 
saw  the  blazing  trestle.  Thirteen  or 
fourteen  feet  of  the  end  had  been 
burned,  and  the  fire  was  crawling  to- 
ward the  middle  of  it,  slowly  but 
surely.  Enough  was  burned  to  make  it 
unsafe  for  any  train  to  cross,  and  Har- 
rigan  tried  to  stamp  out  the  burning 
ties,  but  the  wind  was  too  strong  to 
contend  with,  and  as  Harrigan  had  no 
means  of  throwing  water  on  it,  he  gave 
up  the  idea  of  saving  the  trestle,  and 
started  back.  The  only  thing  he  could 
do  now  was  to  stop  the  train  from 
crossing,  and  not  let  it  get  past  the 
signal  tower.  He  could  see  that  the 
trestle  was  doomed  in  this  wind.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  climbed  up  the  little  hill 
toward  the  tower,  and  decided  to  take 
a  short  cut  by  crossing  the  rocky  field 
which  ran  along  near  the  tracks.  He 
had  never  crossed  this  field  before,  be- 
cause it  was  so  rocky  and  rough.  He 
scrambled  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
was  just  starting  down  the  level 
ground  when  he  stepped  in  a  gopher 
hole,  and  fell,  hitting  his  head  on  a 
sharp-pointed  rock,  knocking  him  un- 
conscious. For  fully  twenty  minutes 
he  lay  there,  before  coming  to  his 
senses  again.  As  he  sat  up,  rubbing 
his  bleeding  head,  he  discovered  that 
his  ankle  was  broken,  and  was  paining 
him  frightfully. 

"How  long  have  I  lain  here?"  he 
thought.  Jerking  out  his  watch,  he 
saw  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  train 
time,  and  he  with  a  broken  ankle.  . 

"Ten  minutes!"  he  gasped,  in  pain 
and  horror.  Could  he  make  it?  He 
started  to  crawl,  for  he  was  unable  to 


walk,  and  too  dizzy  to  hop  on  one  foot. 
He  almost  fainted  twice,  while  creep- 
ing toward  the  signal  tower  in  this 
manner,  and  it  made  him  sick  at  heart 
as  he  realized  that  he  could  not  reack 
the  station  in  time. 
II. 

What  of  little  Doris  in  the  mean- 
time? She  grew  tired  of  her  play- 
things after  a  while,  and  as  her  dad 
was  not  there  to  talk  to  her  it  became 
very  lonesome. 

Toddling  to  the  window,  she  looked 
out.  No  dad  in  sight.  She  guessed  he 
had  forgotten  his  lonesome  little  girl. 
As  she  wandered  around  the  room  she 
discovered  the  open  door.  She  de- 
cided to  climb  down  and  go  to  meet 
her  father,  and  perhaps  he  would  hold 
her  up  to  wave  at  the  new  engineer. 
Clutching,  tightly,  her  bright  red  ban- 
dana, she  wriggled  down  the  steps, 
one  at  a  time,  till  her  little  feet  stopped 
on  the  floor  below. 

The  wind  was  still  pretty  strong,  al- 
though it  was  beginning  to  slacken  up  a 
little.  Finally  she  arrived  at  the  plat- 
form— a  tremendous  journey  for  suck 
a  small  traveler,  she  thought.  She 
looked  down  the  road,  but  could  see 
no  sign  of  her  father.  She  knew  it 
was  nearly  time  for  the  train,  as  she 
had  become  so  used  to  waiting  every 
morning  for  Blake's  whistle. 
III. 

Kelly  was  sitting  in  the  cab  of  his 
engine,  wondering  how  long  the  storm 
would  last.  He  had  been  told  to  slow 
up  a  little  on  the  down  grade,  till  he 
was  more  used  to  the  road,  and  he 
bowled  along  at  a  medium  clip.  Blake, 
in  the  excitement  of  his  vacation  trip, 
bad  forgotten  to  tell  Kelly  to  look  out 
for  little  Doris,  so  that  Kelly  was 
watching  for  nothing  else  but  the  sig- 
nal to  stop  or  go  ahead,  as  the  case 
might  be.  However,  he  rounded  the 
down  curve  cautiously,  and  blew  his 
whistle  at  the  regular  place  as  he  had 
been  instructed,  and  what  was  his  com- 
plete surprise  to  see  a  tiny  figure  on 
the  platform  waving  a  bright  red  ban- 
dana with  all  her  might !  Thinking  that 
something  was  wrong,  Kelly  reversed, 
and  put  on  the  brakes,  stopping  the 
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engine  about  fifty  feet  from  the  plat- 
form. Jumping  down,  he  ran  to  see 
why  such  a  little  baby  had  flagged  his 
train. 

When  little  Doris  saw  that  the  train 
had  stopped,  she  was  rather  fright- 
ened, and  dropping  her  bandana,  she 
backed  against  the  door  of  the  freight- 
house,  bashfully. 

"What's  the  matter,  kiddo?"  said 
Kelly,  the  big  voiced  but  kindly  engi- 
neer. 

"My  papa  said  I  could  wave  at  the 
chu-chu  man,"  said  Doris,  after  a  little 
coaxing. 

"What  d'ye  think  of  that,  Hank?" 
chuckled  Kelly  to  his  fireman. 

Hank  grinned  and  replied:  "That 
must  be  Blake's  'Tiny  Sweetheart'  he 
was  telling  me  about  last  month." 
Then  he  told  Kelly  about  Blake's  daily 
flirtation  with  the  little  towerman's 
daughter.  Kelly  turned  to  Doris  and 
asked:  "Why  did  your  father  let  you 
come  here  alone  in  such  a  storm?" 

"Papa's  gone  to  see  a  fire,"  was  the 
answer. 

"A  fire!"  said  Kelly  and  Hank  in 
one  breath.  "What  fire  ?  Where  ?" 

All  Doris  knew  was  the  direction  her 
father  had  gone,  so  she  pointed  down 
the  road  toward  the  trestle.  "Papa's 
goned  down  there,"  she  said.  Kelly 
looked  hard  at  the  narrow  road  and 
started  suddenly,  grabbing  Hank  by 
the  shoulder. 

"What's  that  coming  up  the  road?" 
Hank  looked  a  few  seconds  and  then 
said,  excitedly:  "It's  a  man  crawling 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  Come  on, 
something's  wrong  here." 

The  two  men  ran  down  the  hill  to 
the  object  in  the  road,  and  just  as  they 
reached  Harrigan  he  gasped  out  with 
an  almost  superhuman  effort:  "The 
trestle;  the  trestle— fire!"  Then  he 
fainted  from  the  pain  in  his  ankle. 

Kelly  and  Hank  picked  him  up  ten- 
derly, and  carrying  him  back  to  the 
station,  turned  him  over  to  the  care  of 
the  conductor  and  a  woman  passen- 
ger, who  happened  to  be  a  nurse.  Kelly 
then  took  five  of  the  male  passengers, 
and  arming  them  with  wet  sacks  or 
blankets  from  the  train,  trotted  down 


to  the  trestle,  which  was  blazing  quite 
rapidly. 

After  a  solid  hour  of  hard  work 
against  the  opposition  of  the  wind  they 
smothered  it,  stamping  out  all  sparks 
near  the  trestle.  The  burning  weeds 
could  not  be  checked,  but  a  man  was 
left  to  watch  and  keep  it  from  further 
damaging  the  trestle. 

When  Harrigan  regained  conscious- 
ness, the  first  thing  he  asked  was  who 
flagged  the  train.  When  the  conduc- 
tor told  him  how  little  Doris  had  stood 
in  the  storm  and  had  unknowingly 
saved  the  lives,  perhaps,  of  two  hun- 
dred passengers,  he  cried  for  joy. 

Little  Doris  was  brought  into  the 
car  where  Harrigan  lay,  and  half- 
scared  to  death  by  the  admiring  atten- 
tions of  the  over-joyed  passengers,  hid 
her  head  on  his  arm. 

Kelly  came  in  a  minute  later,  cov- 
ered with  dirt  and  cinders,  and  pick- 
ing her  up,  kissed  her,  set  her  on  his 
shoulders,  and  said,  to  the  crowd: 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  little  kid 
saved  the  lives  of  the  whole  train,  for 
the  trestle  was  burned  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  cross  it.  Her  father  had 
broken  his  ankle  tryin'  to  reach  the 
signal  tower  in  time  to  warn  us,  so 
she  took  care  of  the  signals  while  her 
dad  was  away.  I  move  we  give  three 
cheers  for  Kid  Doris,  the  Queen  of  the 
K.  &  E.  Railroad,  and  three  cheers  for 
Harrigan,  the  bravest  man  on  the 
road!"  The  hysterical  but  happy  pas- 
sengers cheered  until  they  were 
hoarse. 

IV. 

When  Harrigan  had  recovered  from 
his  broken  ankle,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  fine  job  in  the  shops,  for  which  he 
had  been  hoping,  and  the  president  of 
the  road  sent  him  a  check  big  enough 
to  put  Doris  through  school  and  col- 
lege. But  Doris  was  too  little  to  real- 
ize the  value  of  money,  and  what 
pleased  her  till  she  could  hardly  rest 
was  the  enormous  doll  and  the  little 
toy  engine  that  actually  ran,  by  wind- 
ing it  up.  These  had  been  brought  to 
her  personally  by  her  sworn,  life-long 
sweetheart,  Mr.  Ed.  Blake,  engineer 
on  the  K.  &  E.  Railroad. 
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THROUGHOUT  its  three  hun- 
dred    miles,     the     Central 
Colorado  is  strictly  a  moun- 
tain railroad,  beginning  and 
ending   where   prairie     and     foothill 
meet.    Moreover,  with  its  five  eastern 
and  two  western  connections,  it  is  an 
important  link  in  one  of  the  transcon- 
tinental chains. 

At  the  time  of  the  incidents  I  am 
about  to  relate,  an  unusually  heavy 
fall  of  snow — which  had  overwhelmed 
snow-fences  and  even  a  snow-shed 
covering  several  miles  of  exposed 
track — had  interrupted  the  main  line 
through  traffic ;  and  "Big"  Jim  Twinely 
— the  Central's  general  superintendent 
— had  determined  personally  to  super- 
vise and  hasten  the  clearing  of  the 
line,  and  I  gladly  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  accompany  him. 

At  Spring  City,  the  Eastern  termi- 
nus, his  private  car  was  attached  to 
an  afternoon  train  for  Lame  Creek, 
the  famous  gold  camp  in  the  front 
range  of  the  mountains.  Captive  to 
three  giant  compound  engines,  the 
train  was  hauled  and  pushed  up  the 
four  per  cent  grade,  over  toothpick 
wooden  trestles — often  forming  part  of 
a  sixteen-degree  curve — that  swayed 
and  staggered  as  if  overburdened; 
through  tunnels  rough-hewn  in  the 
solid  rock,  so  low  that  the  transfer 
men  rejected  the  larger  box  cars  of- 
fered by  connecting  lines;  and  around 
mountain-sides  on  paths  so  scanty  that 
the  outer  car  step  overhung  the  can- 
yon depths. 

At  Divide,  the  summit  of  the  pass 
over  the  eastern  range  and  the  main 
line  connecting  point  of  the  Lame 
Creek  branch,  our  car  was  set  out  on 
the  siding,  to  be  picked  up,  after  the 
departure  of  the  train,  by  one  of  the 


pusher  engines  that  had  helped  it  "up 
the  hill."  By  this  time  darkness  had 
fallen,  preventing  further  observation, 
although  it  seemed,  from  the  lurching 
and  swaying  of  the  car,  as  it  whipped 
around  curves,  that  we  must  be  coast- 
ing wildly  down  the  mountains. 

"It  is  really  a  critical  state  of  af- 
fairs," said  Jim,  over  the  breakfast 
table  the  next  morning.  "The  main 
line  has  now  been  tied  up  for  thirty- 
six  hours;  and  we  have  been  obliged 
to  detour  all  passenger  and  rush- 
freight  trains  via  the  Rio  Verde,  which 
boosts  that  road  in  just  proportion  that 
it  gives  us  a  bad  name,  besides  entail- 
ing trackage  charges  and  government 
penalties  for  delaying  the  mails.  We 
have  rotary  snow-plows  at  Divide, 
Alta  Vista,  Zincville,  and  Limestone, 
which,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
would  provide  against  a  tie-up;  but  in 
this  instance  two  things  have  con- 
spired to  undo  us.  The  giving  way  of 
a  snow-shed  stalled  the  Zincville 
rotary  until  the  remains  of  the  shed 
were  uncovered  and  removed;  and, 
here  at  Alta  Vista,  'Lazy'  Joe  Tilton, 
one  of  the  engineers  depended  on  for 
plow  service,  laid  off  on  the  caller — 
that  is,  after  the  roundhouse  messenger 
had  called  him  for  extra  duty,  he 
failed  to  report.  The  delay  in  getting 
these  two  plows  to  work  caused  all  the 
trouble;  for,  three  hours  after  it  had 
stopped  snowing,  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  south  and  the  weather  moderated, 
causing  the  newly  fallen  snow  to  pack 
and  become  heavy.  As  a  consequence, 
the  rotaries  have  made  but  slow  pro- 
gress, and  I  have  been  obliged  to  or- 
der out  shovel  gangs  to  break  the  way 
when  they  get  stuck.  Now,  if  you  are 
through  eating,  come  out  and  watch  me 
buck  the  line  hard,  as  an  erstwhile 
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mountain  lion  hunter  in  these  parts 
once  remarked." 

As  we  left  the  car,  which  stood  alone 
and  motionless  on  the  Alta  Vista  sid- 
ing, I  had  my  first  view  of  the  "roof 
of  America" — those  highlands,  a  hun- 
dred miles  wide  and  many  times  as 
long,  between  the  eastern  and  western 
mountain  ranges.  Breathing  deeply 
the  crisp,  rare  air,  I  gazed  with  delight 
and  wonder  at  the  scene  before  us — 
the  white-garbed,  sentinel  mountains 
in  the  distance;  the  bare  hills,  wind- 
swept and  snowless ;  the  hollows,  deep 
drifted  and  dazzling  in  the  morning's 
bright  sunlight;  and,  over  all,  that  tur- 
quoise sky  to  be  seen  only  in  the  high, 
dry  places  of  the  earth. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  us — 
after  passing  a  work  train  of  tool,  bunk 
and  mess  cars — to  a  rotary  snow-plow 
and  two  pusher  engines,  in  front  of 
which  a  shovel-gang  was  removing 
the  closely  packed  snow  that  had 
stalled  the  plow. 

"What  are  you  doing  out  here,  Til- 
ton?"  said  Twinely  to  the  engineer  of 
the  head  engine,  who  was  leaning  from 
his  cab  window.  "I  thought  you  were 
set  down  for  thirty  days  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  rest  you 
needed  so  badly  night  before  last." 

"Fine!  Fine!"  replied  the  engineer 
with  a  world  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone. 
"Keep  a  man  in  helper  service  on  the 
rull  for  eighteen  hours  straight,  then 
call  him  out  after  he's  had  two  hours 
sleep,  and  because  he  lays  off  on  the 
caller,  stick  him  for  thirty.  And  I'm 
here,  not  because  I  want  to  be,  but 
because  the  roundhouse  foreman 
begged  me  to  come  and  save  the  repu- 
tation of  this  blamed  jerkwater  rail- 
road," he  added,  with  true  Western 
freedom  of  speech. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  save  it,  then; 
the  men  are  waiting  for  you,"  retorted 
Twinely,  as  he  pointed  to  the  shovel- 
ers  who,  having  cleared  away  the  im- 
peding mass  of  heavy  snow,  had 
stepped  aside  to  allow  the  rotary  Jo 
get  in  action. 

"That's  just  like  'Lazy',"  remarked 
Tim,  turning  to  me.  "He  couldn't  find 
time  to  take  the  plow  back  for  a  run- 


ning start  until  the  men  had  finished 
clearing  the  way  ahead." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  fore- 
noon we  remained  with  the  track  clear- 
ing crew,  but  at  lunch  time,  after  the 
men  had  eaten  and  resumed  their  labor 
the  work  train  carried  us  back  to  Alta 
Vista  to  pick  up  the  general  superin- 
tendent's car.  During  the  brief  ride, 
Jim  engaged  in  a  low  voiced  conver- 
sation with  one  of  the  trainmen,  the 
subject  of  which  must  have  been 
amusing  to  both,  for  they  laughed 
heartily.  At  its  conclusion,  the  train- 
man nodded  his  head  in  affirmation  of, 
I  judged,  his  instructions. 

My  friend  and  I  were  soon  enjoying 
a  substantial  luncheon  of  T-bone  steak 
and  mushrooms;  and,  for  a  time — for 
it  was  Jim's  favorite  dish — silence 
reigned.  When  the  coffee  came,  he 
left  the  table  for  a  few  moments,  and 
I  could  hear  him  talking  to  Charlie, 
the  cook  and  porter,  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment, and  the  latter's  "Ha,  ha; 
yes,  sah,"  when  Jim  had  finished. 

When  he  returned  to  the  table,  his 
furtive,  silly  grin  told  me,  in  a  flash, 
something  of  what  was  in  the  wind. 
In  the  past,  during  our  years  together 
on  an  Eastern  railroad,  I  had  seen  the 
same  look  many  times,  and  it  always 
foretold  trouble — intended,  it  is  true, 
for  the  other  fellow,  but  often  reacting 
upon  us.  As  a  thoroughly  competent, 
all-around,  top-to-bottom  railroader, 
Jim  Twinely  had  few  equals ;  but,  peri- 
odically, he  shed  all  this  for  the  man- 
tle of  the  practical  joker.  Although  a 
stem  disciplinarian,  and  even  martinet 
the  larger  portion  of  the  time,  he  was, 
during  the  brief,  fleeting  periods  of 
his  affliction,  a  noxious  pest  to  friend, 
foe  or  stranger,  whoever  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  might  be.  To  his  credit 
be  it  said,  however,  he  did  not,  like 
a  certain  force  in  nature,  take  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  for  the  object  of  his 
rollicking  regard  was  as  likely  to  be 
the  president  of  the  road  as  a  section 
hand. 

"Well,  what  is  it  now?"  I  asked. 

"As  you  have  so  recently  come  from 
the  effete  East,  perhaps  I  had  better 
explain  some  things  to  you,"  he  began. 
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"It's  not  long  since  you  came  from 
there,"  I  replied  with  some  heat. 

"True  enough,  little  one.  But  I've 
been  here  long  enough  to  know  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  burdened  with  a  hip- 
pocket-disappearing  twelve-inch  gun," 
he  retorted,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he 
pointed  to  my  bulging  pocket. 

"Well,  go  on  with  your  explana- 
tion," I  said  sulkily,  for  who  likes  to 
have  it  intimated  that  he  is  over-cau- 
tious as  to  personal  safety? 

"Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning," 
said  James.  "At  Lame  Creek  a  strike 
of  the  mine  workers  has  been  in  pro- 
gress for  the  past  six  weeks,  in  spite 
of  which  the  mines  have  continued  to 
ship  certain,  though  greatly  reduced, 
quantities  of  ore  to  the  various  reduc- 
tion plants  in  the  valley  for  treatment. 
Of  late,  dynamite  has  been  found  in 
the  railroad  coal,  in  several  instances 
in  the  loads  received  at  the  chutes, 
and  once,  even,  on  the  tender  of  a  yard 
switch-engine  in  Spring  City;  all  of 
which  is  common  knowledge,  notwith- 
standing this  attempt  to  be  secretive." 

With  the  final  remark  he  handed  me 
a  paper,  from  which  I  read : 

"Central  Colorado  Railroad  Com- 
pany; Office  of  Superintendent  of 
Machinery.  Spring  City,  Feb.  20,  19 — . 
Confidential  Bulletin  No.  51  (do  not 
post  on  boards.)  To  Roundhouse 
Foremen  and  Enginemen:  Beware  of 
dynamite  in  coal.  Any  found  must 
be  delivered  at  once,  with  full  report 
of  finder,  to  foreman  in  charge,  who 
will  immediately  communicate  with 
this  office.  John  Glover,  Superintend- 
ent of  Machinery." 

"This  notice,"  Jim  resumed,  as  I  re- 
turned the  bulletin  to  him,  "has  in- 
spired much  uneasiness  and  some  fear 
in  those  employees  of  the  road  having 
to  do  with  coal.  Rumor  is  rife,  and 
opinion  is  divided.  Union  labor  sym- 
pathizers denounce  it  as  a  plot,  wholly 
without  basis  of  fact,  designed  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  strikers.  Their  op- 
ponents, in  turn,  denounce  those  who 
would,  they  claim,  wantonly  destroy 
property  and  sacrifice  lives  to  aid  in 
an  industrial  strike.  The  disinterested, 
however,  express  the  temperate  and 


sane  view  that  this  bulletin  is  a  result 
of  neither  official  conspiracy  nor  union 
plot,  but  is  made  necessary  by  the 
careless  handling  of  explosives  at  the 
coal  mines.  The  latter  opinion  is,  with- 
out doubt,  correct.  The  coal  miners 
along  the  line  are  on  strike  in  sympa- 
thy with  and  in  aid  of  the  Lame  Creek 
mine  workers,  and  the  misplaced  dy- 
mamite  is  doubtless  the  result  of  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  inexperi- 
enced strike-breakers." 

At  this  moment,  Charlie  entered  the 
room  and  laid  upon  the  table,  at  its 
very  edge,  a  rounded  stick,  with  the 
remark : 

"There's  your  dynamite,  sah." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  it  toppled  and  fell 
from  the  table.  With  a  cry  of  horror, 
1  leaped  wildly  from  my  seat  and 
dashed  headlong  toward  the  door  of 
the  car. 

"Easy,  there,  easy,"  came  in  sooth- 
ing tones  from  Jim.  As  I  paused  in 
my  flight  to  glance  back  at  him,  he 
continued:  "It's  charred  broom-handle 
dynamite." 

I  returned  to  the  table,  ignoring 
Charlie's  smile  and  wholly  pleased  ex- 
pression. 

Turning  to  him,  Jim  said :  "Give  the 
stick  to  Fireman  O'Neill  when  he  calls 
for  it." 

"What  is  he  going  to  do  with  it?"  I 
asked,  after  mischievous  Charlie's 
exit. 

"First,  let  me  ask  a  question,"  Jim 
replied.  "Don't  you  think  'Lazy'  Joe 
Tilton  should  be  punished  for  help- 
ing to  bring  about  the  conditions  now 
confronting  this  railroad?" 

"So  he  is  to  be  your  victim  this 
time,"  I  answered  irrelevantly. 

"But  that  doesn't  answer  my  ques- 
tion." 

"He  is  to  be  suspended  for  thirty 
days,  isn't  he?"  I  said. 

"Yes ;  but  the  most  appropriate  pun- 
ishment is  one  which  deters  and " 

"I  should  think  a  suspension  would 
tend  to  prevent  others  from  commit- 
ting like  faults,"  I  interrupted. 

"Quite  true,"  he  said.  "But  I  was 
about  to  remark,  and  I  believe  all 
criminologists  agree,  that  the  reform 
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of  the  criminal  is  even  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  his  punishemnt,  which  alone 
might  be  considered  an  unworthy  re- 
venge. Now,  the  penalty  I  have  de- 
signed for  'Lazy'  will  result  immedi- 
ately in  his  reformation.  His  slothful- 
ness  will  vanish,  and  he  will  become 
an  enthusiastic,  earnest,  hustling " 

"But  will  it  be  lasting?"  I  asked, 
laughing  in  spite  of  myself  at  his  droll 
earnestness. 

"That  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods," 
Tim  replied.  "The  future  conduct  of 
even  reformed  criminals  cannot  be 
guaranteed;  but  before  their  release 
they  must  conform  to  certain  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  which  their  refor- 
mation is  adjudged  complete.  And 
Tilton,  I  have  an  idea,  will  conform 
equally  well  to  the  standard  I  have 
set  of  energy,  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness; after  which  his  lapses  from  right 
conduct,  like  those  of  the  prison-re- 
formed, must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
future." 

"But,  surely,  Tilton's  fault  does  not 
license  you  to  victimize  him  with  one 
of  your  abominable  practical  jokes," 
I  protested. 

"As  to  that,"  he  said,  "I  am  apply- 
ing the  remedy  approved  by  Ko  Ko, 
in  'The  Mikado,1  who  suggested,  as  a 
method  of  making  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime,  having  the  culprit  'unwill- 
ingly represent,  a  source  of  innocent 
merriment.'  " 

"What  about  your  discipline?"  I 
asked  in  a  final  effort  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  of  foolishness  on  the  part  of 
my  friend. 

"All  great  reforms  are  brought 
about  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  some- 
thing— sometimes  money,  sometimes 
health,  sometimes  even  life  itself.  So 
why  should  I  hesitate  if,  in  order  to 
secure  so  laudable  a  result,  I  am  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  a  trifle  of  discipline," 
he  said,  laughing. 

"You  are  incorrigible,  hopeless;  like 
Peter  Pan,  you've  never  grown  up,"  I 
remarked,  with  a  gesture  intended  to 
denote  wearied  resignation  to  what- 
ever might  befall. 

"Alas,  you  have  as  little  sense  of 
humor  now  as  of  yore,"  he  said  mock- 


mournfully,  as  he  arose  from  the  table 
and  straightened  up  to  his  six-feet-two 
of  bone  and  muscle — though  to  be  can- 
did, he  had  a  plethora  of  avoirdupois 
besides. 

I  resolved  to  remonstrate  with  him 
no  longer,  for  I  verily  believed  he  had 
arranged  his  little  dramatic  perform- 
ance to  bring  back  to  us  both  memories 
of  other  pranks  in  the  past. 

The  door  opened  to  admit  the  switch 
foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  train, 
which  had  again  caught  up  with  the 
snow  plow. 

"O'Neill  says  it's  alright,  Mr. 
Twinely,"  he  said.  "He  understands 
just  what  he  is  to  do." 

"Just  what  is  he  to  do  ?"  I  asked  my 
friend. 

"Twice  this  morning,"  Jim  replied, 
"I  heard  Tilton  caution  O'Neill  his 
fireman,  to  be  very  careful  in  handling 
the  coal,  and  to  keep  a  sharp  watch 
for  dynamite;  and  I  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  dynamite  looms 
large  in  his  mind." 

"O'Neill  tells  me  Tilton's  scared 
blue  about  it,"  broke  in  the  foreman. 
"Why,  he  even  refuses  to  stay  on  the 
engine  while  it  is  coaling  at  the  chutes, 
and  afterwards  he  climbs  up  and  looks 
the  coal  over  to  see  if  there  is  any  dy- 
namite lying  around  loose-like." 

"It  is  arranged,"  resumed  Jim,  "that 
O'Neill,  when  I  wave  my  hand  as  a 
signal,  is  to  pick  up  the  stick  of  near- 
dynamite,  previously  hidden  within 
reach,  and  place  it  on  the  shovel  al- 
ready filled  with  coal.  As  he  leans 
back  to  make  the  throw  to  the  firebox, 
he  will  yell,  'Dynamite'  to  attract  Til- 
ton's  attention  to  the  contents  of  the 
shovel,  but  he  will  complete  the  throw 
as  if  his  discovery  was  made  too  late 
to  halt  his  movements." 

Everything  went  off  as  planned — 
and  then  some.  The  crew  of  the  work 
train  and  of  the  second  helper  engine, 
who  had  been  told  what  was  about  to 
happen,  so  as  to  ensure  Tilton  an  ad- 
miring audience,  waited  expectantly. 

But  the  period  of  suspense  was 
short.  Jim  gave  the  signal,  and  events 
came  thick  and  fast.  O'Neill,  bellow- 
ing "Dynamite,  Dynamite,"  jumped 
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through  the  cab  door  to  the  ground. 
But  Tilton  chose  the  handier  cab  win- 
dow for  his  exit,  a  choice  fatal  to  his 
immediate  comfort,  for,  diving  head- 
first, he  was  caught  and  held  fast  by 
his  generous  paunch,  which  refused  to 
clear  the  narrow  opening.  Hanging 
head  downward,  struggling  frantically 
to  free  himself,  his  red  face  rapidly 
becoming  purple,  he  wriggled  and 
squirmed,  alternately  cursing  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear  and  pleading  for  rescue. 

O'Neill  stayed  his  flight,  its  purpose 
of  setting  Tilton  an  example  having 
been  achieved,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
latter's  down-stretched  arms,  pulled 
him  by  main  force  through  the  win- 
dow. The  engineer  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground,  but  scrambled  to  his  feet  with 
activity  remarkable  in  one  of  his  size 
and  weight,  and  started  to  run.  Sud- 
denly he  became  aware  that  he  alone 
was  hurried  and  alarmed.  The  others, 
to  judge  by  facial  expression,  had  no 
wish  to  be  elsewhere,  for  some  were 
smiling,  others  were  laughing,  and  one 
was  rolling  on  the  ground  in  an  uncon- 
trolled ecstacy  of  mirth. 

And  then  Tilton  glanced  toward  the 
general  superintendent  who,  holding 
his  fat  sides  in  a  spasm  of  laughter, 
was  but  a  few  yards  distant.  Compre- 
hension instantly  came  to  him,  aided, 
doubtless,  by  a  sudden  recollection  of 
Twinely's  reputation.  Rage  succeeded 
fear — a  rage  before  which  discipline 
and  all  else  were  forgotten  except  the 
wild  desire  to  chastise  the  man  who 
had  so  frightened  and  humiliated  him. 
Screaming  imprecations,  he  rushed  to- 
ward Twinely  who,  still  laughing, 
turned  and  ran  with  stumbling  steps 
down  the  track.  But,  weak  and  breath- 
less, he  was  rapidly  being  overtaken 
by  the  irate  engineer.  Realizing  this, 
Jim  left  the  track  and  ran  down  the 
embankment,  intending  to  crawl 


through  the  high  barbed-wire  fence  en- 
closing the  right  of  way;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  engineer,  his  girth  proved 
his  undoing,  and  he  was  caught  and 
held  fast  by  the  barbs. 

There  Tilton  overtook  him;  and  if 
amusement  for  the  onlookers  was  an 
object  of  Jim's  original  plan,  he  had 
builded  better  than  he  knew — or  even 
intended,  it  may  be  inferred.  Tilton, 
divining  Jim's  wish  to  escape  through 
the  fence,  attempted  to  assist  him  in 
the  only  way  that,  to  him,  seemed  ap- 
propriate; and  the  mark  presented  to 
the  infuriated  engineer's  toe  could 
hardly  be  missed.  It  had  swirled 
through  the  air  but  for  the  second  time 
when  Jim  parted  company  with  the 
barbed  wire,  and,  in  his  turn,  fell  for- 
ward to  the  ground. 

At  this  moment,  the  hilarity  of  the 
onlookers  who  had  followed  Twinely 
and  the  engineer  to  see  the  fun — was 
drowned  by  a  tremendous  roar,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cloud  of  dust  and  falling 
debris.  Tilton's  engine  had  been 
wrecked  by  an  explosion. 


Two  days  later,  immediately  after 
the  informal  investigation  at  the  gen- 
eral superintendent's  office  in  Spring 
City — which  developed  only  the  rea- 
sonable theory  that  dynamite  must 
have  come  from  the  mines  in  the  coal, 
Engineer  "Lazy"  Joe  Tilton  stepped 
up  to  General  Superintendent  Twinely, 
put  out  his  hand  and  said: 

"Mr.  Twinely,  I  must  thank  you  for 
saving  my  life.  If  you  hadn't  pulled 
off  that  stunt  with  the  fake  dynamite 
I  would  have  been  killed  when  the 
real  dynamite  exploded." 

"That's  alright,  'Lazy,'"  replied 
Jim,  with  a  whimsical  smile.  "You 
abundantly  showed  your  appreciation 
at  the  time." 


THE    PASSING    OF    "GOOD"    SAUNDERS 


BT     BENJAMIN    8.    KOTLOWSKY 


GOOD  SAUNDERS  is  dyin'." 
It  was  near  the  close  of 
a  bright  summer's  day;  the 
golden  sun  hung  just  above 
the  horizon  and  our  long  wagon  train 
crept  wearily  forward,  winding  like  a 
serpent  to  avoid  some  slough  or  lake. 
The  faint  winds,  setting  eastward  with 
the  perfumes  of  the  prairies,  were 
balm  to  our  tired  souls.  We  were 
thinking  dreamily  of  our  evening's 
camp,  when  the  grim  words,  echoed 
from  wagon  to  wagon,  awoke  us  to  a 
realization  of  the  dread  truth — the  un- 
certainties of  life. 

"  'Good'  Saunders  is  dyin'!" 

Jo  Saunders  dying?  Good  Jo  Saun- 
ders? Surely  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take? We  asked  of  our  companion 
more  with  our  eyes  than  words.  Why, 
he  was  only  hurt  a  day  or  so  ago,  and 
we  none  of  us  had  thought  him  seri- 
ously injured — but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  decisive  sentence: 

"Good"  Jo  Saunders  was  near  his 
end! 

We  all  loved  Jo  for  his  brave,  hon- 
est heart  and  his  whole-souled  sim- 
plicity. He  lived  as  God  had  made 
him,  and  no  art  of  society  had  covered 
up  the  manhood  of  his  rugged  heart. 
He  was  stranger  alike  to  metropolitan 
refinement  and  cultured  hypocrisy, 
and  as  he  floated  down  the  wide  chan- 
nel of  his  life  he  had  not  left  an 
enemy  on  either  hand.  When  the  an- 
nouncement had  reached  the  first 
wagon  it  halted,  and  other  wagons  cir- 
cled around  it  and  we  came  to  camp. 
As  we  gathered  about  old  Henderson's 
wagon  there  was  no  face  so  hardened 
but  it  bore  the  impress  of  sorrow: 
there  was  no  voice  so  rude  but  it  sank 
into  the  saddest  of  undertones.  Pop 
Henderson  was  holding  the  sufferer's 


head  upon  his  knees,  and  the  marvel  of 
it  all  was  how  his  great,  rough  hands 
could  smooth  the  hot  forehead  so 
gently. 

"Don't  worry,  'Good,'  old  chap," 
said  Henderson  in  a  shaking  voice,  as 
Jo  gasped  and  struggled  for  breath. 
"Can't  I  raise  ye  up  a  little  higher?" 

The  sick  man  shook  his  head.  Some 
one  thrust  a  flask  of  liquor  through  the 
side  of  the  wagon  where  the  canvas 
had  been  tied  up  to  enhance  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air.  Old  Henderson  put 
it  to  "Good's"  lips,  but  he  turned  his 
head  away. 

"Not  now,  not  now,  Pop :  I've  got  ter 
go  an'  that  stuff  can't  keep  me." 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  remained 
still  a  short  time,  so  still  that  Pop 
Henderson  looked  up  at  the  boys  with 
fearful  eyes  and  they  asked  him 
quietly : 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  Jo  himself,  opening 
his  eyes  and  smiling  a  little.  "I  have 
not  gone  yet.  I  smell  the  flow'rs  an' 
grasses  an'  the  perfume  of  the  prerary, 
an'  I  hear  the  wild  rice  a-rustlin' — 
this  is  the  place  fur  to  bury  'Good' 
Joe."  He  relapsed  into  silence  once 
more  and  again  started  softly  to  speak, 
"They's  a  big  marsh  near  here,  an' 
they's  some  buttes  off  north,  hain't 
they?" 

"Yes,  Jo." 

"An'  the  sun's  jest  droppin'  down 
Dehind  the  prerary,  hain't  it,  Pop?" 

"Yes,  Jo." 

"Then  take  me  outer  the  wagon, 
boys.  I  want  ter  be  where  I  kin  see 
'em  fur  the  last  time.  It'll  git  dark 
purty  soon — yes,  awful  dark  fur  me, 
an'  I  love  the  buttes,  an'  sky,  an'  birds 
— the  big  birds  is  gone  now,  I  s'pose. 
Hain't  none  of  'em  singin'  now  around 
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here,  is  they,  boys?    Say!" 

"Ye'll  see  them  birds  to-morrow,  ole 
feller." 

"Yes,  I'll  see  'em  to-morrow :  I'll  see 
'em  an'  they'll  sing  fer  Jo.  Take  me 
out,  boys." 

Many  and  willing  hands  lifted  the 
poor  fellow  from  the  wagon  to  a  pile 
of  buffalo  robes  and  blankets  on  the 
ground,  and  Jo,  resting  on  his  friend's 
knee,  looked  off  toward  the  dark  co- 
teaux,  then  across  the  moor,  rustling 
and  sighing  with  its  rank  grass. 

"Don't  mind  me,  boys,"  said  he. 
"Turn  out  yer  cattle  and  git  yer  sup- 
pers. 'Good'  Jo  Saunders  is  goin'  ter 
live  to  purty  nigh  mornin'.  He's  goin' 
ter  spend  the  night  here  on  the  prerary, 
an'  then  he's  goin'  ter  sleep  here  till 
Gabriel's  trumpet  wakes  'im." 

The  men  went  over  the  preparations 
for  the  evening  meal  in  a  half-hearted 
manner,  and  Pop  Henderson  still  at- 
tended the  sufferer. 

"What  d'ye  know  'bout  religion, 
Pop?"  asked  Jo,  when  the  two  were 
left  alone.  "I'm  just  'bout  when  a 
feller  thinks  of  it  ef  he  ever  does." 

"I  dunno  what  to  think,  Jo:  only 
jes'  live  right  an'  die  right,  an'  yer  al- 
right. That's  what  I've  allus  reckoned 
an'  argued." 

"That's  what  I've  allus  thought, 
Pop,  but  mebbe  they's  something  else. 
Kin  ye  read,  ole  man?" 

"I  can't,  Jo;  but  I  'low  Bud  Smith 
kin  if  yer  don't  git  past  four  or  five 
letters.  Shall  I  call  'im?" 

"No,  never  mind.  Jest  reach  inside 
this  ole  shirt,  an'  git  the  book  you'll 
find  there." 

Pop  Henderson  obeyed,  and  drew  a 
dingy  little  Testament  into  sight. 


"Kin  ye  sing,  Pop  ?" 

"Never  singed  in  my  life,  Jo,  but 
Bud  Smith !  Ye  jes'  ought  ter  hear  'im 
sing  'Sally,  Ole  Scout,'  an'  'He  Stood 
Pat,' an' them.  D'ye  want 'im,  Jo?" 

"No!    Open  the  book,  Pop." 

Pop  Henderson  opened  the  book 
aimlessly,  and  it  parted  just  at  the 
place  a  lock  of  rich  brown  hair  was 
pressed  between  the  leaves. 

"What's  that,  Jo?" 

"It  was  the  kid's,  Pop — Jo's  kid, 
everybody  called  her.  I  told  ye  the 
story.  There,  let  me  take  it  in  my  hand. 
Now,  put  the  book  back  an'  lay  me 
down,  an'  I'll  sleep  a  little.  I'm  tired, 
an'  my  head's  all  burnin'  up.  That'll 
do.  Yer  awful  good  ter  me,  Pop.  I 
want  yer  ter  take  my  horse  an'  saddle 
— only  be  good  to  Bangs — mind,  Pop, 
be  good  ter  her.  Good-night,  ole  man." 

He  fell  back  on  his  blanket,  and 
seemed  to  doze,  and  Pop,  after  cover- 
ing him,  drew  a  little  to  one  side, 
where  he  could  watch  and  be  at  hand 
when  needed. 

After  supper  one  or  two  of  the  boys 
approached  nervously  and  lifted  the 
blanket,  but  "Good"  Jo  Saunders  ap- 
peared to  be  resting  comfortably,  and 
they  quietly  withdrew. 


The  night  passed.  The  gray  daw» 
was  filling  the  east  when  Pop  Hender- 
son went  to  Jo's  side  and  raised  the 
covering.  The  early  morning  light 
showed  what  the  night  had  failed  to 
disclose. 

"Good'Mo  Saunders  was  dead. 

His  face  was  peaceful,  almost  smil- 
ing, and  his  hands  pressed  fast  the 
soft  brown  curl  to  his  breast. 


PUSH    OR    PULL? 


BY    A.    E.    SWOTER 


FOR  A  NUMBER  of  years  I  was 
employed  in  an  office  building 
whose  swinging  doors  bore 
the  legend  "Push:  Pull." 
Morning,  noon  and  night  these  doors 
opened  and  belched  out  a  swarm  of 
workers,  like  ants  from  a  crushed  ant 
hill;  some  of  them  hugging  thin  jack- 
ets close  to  them  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
others  in  fur-lined  overcoats  and 
smoking  expensive  cigars.  A  good 
deal  of  interest  was  to  be  found  in  an 
inspection  of  that  crowd  and  in  an 
attempt  to  figure  out  what  made  the 
chief  difference  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. What  made  the  prosperous 
ones  well  to  do  and  kept  the  shabby 
men  poor?  Day  after  day  I  watched 
the  doors  swing,  until  the  legend  that 
they  bore  seemed  to  have  something 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  those  hurry- 
ing through.  "Push" — did  that  make 
all  the  difference?  Or  was  it  "Pull?" 
The  answer  meant  something  to  me, 
because  the  "Man  Ahead"  in  our  office 
happened  to  be  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  Boss'  nephew.  Like  all  the  rest 
of  the  force,  I  had  been  inclined  to 
think  that  he  held  his  job  for  this  rea- 
son, and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  instead 
of  deciding  that  it  was  none  of  my 
business,  I  let  it  discourage  me  so 
that  I  thought  there  was  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  advance;  that's  why  I  had  time 
to  watch  the  swinging  doors,  and 
yearned  hopelessly  for  "Pull"  instead 
of  hustling  around  to  develop  "Push." 
I  realize  now  that  "Pull"  is  really 
a  sort  of  charity;  it  is  asking  a  man  to 
pay  us  money  that  we  can't  earn  sim- 
ply because  some  accident  of  nature 
has  made  him  better  off  than  we  are. 
It  is  only  a  more  dignified  way  of  go- 
ing around  with  a  tin  cup,  and  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  impression  that  we  are 


incapable  of  standing  on  our  own  feet. 

There's  a  deal  of  difference,  though, 
between  having  a  man  slip  you  a  quar- 
ter, with  the  words,  "Here,  poor  fel- 
low— you  look  hungry!"  and  the  kind 
of  "Pull"  which  makes  a  friend  clap 
you  on  the  back  and  say,  "Hello,  Jim! 
Our  superintendent  has  quit;  you  can 
do  the  work,  and  if  I  were  you,  I'd 
drop  in  and  see  the  Old  Man  about  it." 
One  is  plain,  unvarnished  charity,  and 
the  other  is  really  a  compliment;  an 
admission  that  you  have  ability.  No 
man  who  is  traveling  the  road  to  suc- 
cess can  afford  to  refuse  a  lift,  but  he 
should  not  ask  to  be  carried.  If  you 
have  pull,  use  it — but  be  mighty  sure 
that  it  is  the  kind  earned  by  your  own 
merits. 

You  must  have  ability  to  get  one  of 
the  worth-while  positions;  occasion- 
ally you  must  have  both  "Push"  and 
"Pull"  as  well.  But  there  are  mighty 
few  things  that  push  and  brains  won't 
get  you;  it  may  take  a  little  longer, 
but  there  is  a  lot  more  satisfaction  in 
it.  A  man  should  do  his  own  work 
so  well  that  there  is  no  question  about 
his  ability;  but  he  should  so  prepare 
himself  that  he  can  accept  a  higher 
position  without  shivering  for  fear 
that  he  can't  make  good.  "Push" 
means  improving  every  opportunity, 
looking  for  extra  work  rather  than 
avoiding  it,  putting  yourself  in  the 
lime  light  occasionally,  and  a  number 
of  other  things.  It  means  taking  an- 
other job  at  less  pay  with  a  chance 
for  advancement  rather  than  stick- 
ing in  the  old  rut  with  no  prospects 
ahead;  it  means  the  improvement  of 
every  spare  moment  and  the  giving  up 
of  a  deal  of  pleasure.  In  short,  it 
means  work.  But  believe  me,  it  pays. 

There  is  a  popular  superstition  that 
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the  Boss  only  pays  you  for  your  time 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  six 
at  night;  that  quitting  time  separates 
your  interests  until  the  next  morning. 
That  is  not  so.  Your  employer  has  a 
right  to  know  something  about  your 
evenings,  and  whether  you  got  that 
bend  in  your  shoulders  from  stooping 
over  your  drawing  board  after  hours, 
or  from  holding  up  a  lamp-post  on 
some  street  corner.  The  old  saying 
should  read:  "The  Boss  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  cinch  that,  though  your  being 
the  local  pool  champion  may  not  in- 
terfere with  his  making  you  chief  en- 
gineer, it  isn't  the  reason  for  his  doing 
it.  A  great  many  men  are  hired  not 
for  what  they  can  do  at  the  time,  but 
for  what  it  is  expected  they  will  de- 
velop into;  they  are  an  investment  up- 
on which  not  only  is  interest  expected, 
but  an  increase  in  the  principal  as 
well.  For  all  you  know,  you  may  be 
a  speculation  of  this  kind;  if  so,  it  is 
not  safe  to  be  satisfied  with  doing  your 
daily  work  well  enough  to  get  by.  The 
Boss  is  paying  you  good  money  be- 
cause he  thinks  he  is  going  to  make 
something  of  you,  and  if  you  don't 
spend  every  effort  to  make  good  and 
are  not  using  your  spare  time  for 
study,  you  are  cheating  him  as  well 
as  yourself.  The  beauty  of  it  is,  that 
the  extra  work  is  doing  you  good  as 
well;  really,  you  are  being  paid  to 


make  more  money  for  yourself.  The 
Boss  is  staking  you  to  a  living  in  the 
hope  that  training  will  enable  you  to 
earn  more  for  him;  incidentally,  he  is 
giving  you  the  chance  to  get  more  for 
yourself.  It  is  up  to  you  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  if  you  want  to  be  honest 
and  give  value  received. 

The  doors  are  swinging  on  thou- 
sands of  buildings  to-day,  and  the 
words  "Push"  and  "Pull"  are  flashing 
in  and  out.  The  same  crowds  of  work- 
ers are  hustling  to  hold  their  jobs  or 
to  grab  off  that  of  the  man  ahead ;  the 
same  fellows  are  playing  pool,  and  the 
same  chaps  are  studying  and  pushing. 
Perhaps  more  than  one  is  wishing  for 
"Pull"  instead  of  getting  steam  up  to 
"Push."  and  it  may  be  that  some  one 
is  at  this  moment  trying  to  figure,  as 
I  did,  what  caused  the  difference  be- 
tween the  man  in  the  fur  Benny  and 
the  chap  with  the  mirror  effect  on  his 
sleeves.  Perhaps  you  are  trying  to 
figure  some  way  of  getting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  ahead,  and  more  than 
likely  the  man  behind  is  working  his 
brain  to  find  a  means  of  getting  your 
scalp. 

Whatever  the  case,  you  are  pretty 
safe  if  you  forget  all  about  "Pull," 
throw  a  little  coal  under  the  boiler 
marked  "Push,"  and  remember  that 
your  spare  time  holds  the  most  im- 
portant hours  of  your  life,  not  only 
for  the  Boss  but  for  yourself. 
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BT    SIIAEMAS    O'SHEEL 


I  shall  not  call  thee  gem  most  rare, 
I  shall  not  call  thee  star  most  fair, 
Nor  say  thy  beauty  is  the  light 
Of  moonbeams  in  a  misty  night ; 
Thou  art  more  fair  than  stars  and  moon, 
And  rarer  than  the  radiant  boon 
Of  diamonds  and  deep-sea  pearls — 
Beauty  of  Beauties,  Girl  of  Girls ! 


ADVENT    OF    THE    EXCLUSIVE    MOTION 

PICTURE    THEATRE  IN  NEW  YORK'S 

THEATRE    ZONE 


BT     ROBKBT    GBAV 


THE    QUESTION    which    is 
now  agitating    the     leading 
factors  in  the  motion  picture 
industry  is  how     soon     the 
theatre  of  cinematography,  where  the 
scale  of  admission  prices  will  be  the 
same  as  at  the  leading  Broadway  thea- 
tres, will  come  into  being.     In  other 
words,  they  believe  that  the  distinc- 
tion now  existing  between  the  theatres 
where  players  in  the  flesh  hold  sway 
and  those  where  the  photo-play  is  por- 
trayed on  the  screen  through  science 
and  artifice,  will  be  wholly  removed 
within  two  years  at  the  latest. 

Already  the  spectacle  of  an  audience 
that  had  paid  one  dollar  for  reserved 
seats  to  witness  what  are  called  special 
film  releases  is  common  all  over  the 
country.  In  New  York,  at  the  Herald 
Square  and  Majestic  Theatres,  the 
kinemacolor  pictures  of  the  Corona- 
tion festivities  have  drawn  enormous 
audiences,  and  the  Messrs.  Shubert 
have  found  in  this  attraction  a  means 
by  which  many  of  their  theatres  out- 
side of  New  York  have  for  the  first 
time  been  profitably  maintained;  in 
fact,  the  patronage  extended  to  the 
kinemacolor  offerings  has  just  brought 
about  the  inauguration  of  the  first  ex- 
clusive motion  picture  theatre  in  the 
theatre  zone  of  New  York,  through 
the  lease  for  five  years  by  Charles  H. 
Ford,  its  president,  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Hall  on  West  40th  street,  and  it 
is  further  stated  that  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  kinemacolor 
theatres  of  a  permanent  character  will 
be  in  operation  in  every  large  city  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Hippo- 
drome spectacles,  and  possibly  the 
production  of  "Ben  Hur,"  a  play  now 
in  its  twelfth  year,  no  play,  opera  or 
spectacle  has  ever  involved  the  mone- 
tary outlay  expended  by  the  Milano 
film  Company  of  Italy  to  evolve  the 
series  of  pictures  entitled  "Dante's 
Inferno" — two  years  were  required  to 
prepare  this  film  production  for  por- 
trayal on  the  screen,  and  $125,000  is 
the  estimated  cost  before  a  penny  of 
income  was  derived.  "Dante's  In- 
ferno" is  also  being  presented  in  the 
Shubert  theatres,  and  in  nearly  every 
city  where  the  pictures  have  been  ex- 
hibited the  engagements  have  had  to 
be  prolonged. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  nearly 
all  of  the  larger  film  manufacturers 
have  been  preparing  special  releases, 
and  the  single  reel  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  three-reel  film,  which  means 
that  instead  of  the  motion  picture  re- 
quiring twenty  minutes  to  exhibit,  the 
tendency  is  toward  the  full  evening's 
entertainment.  The  Edison  Company 
spent  more  than  $50,000  to  evolve  "The 
Crusaders,"  and  made  no  fuss  what- 
ever over  the  evolution. 

The  development  of  the  film  indus- 
try has  caused  the  regular  theatre  man- 
agers to  look  on  in  utter  amazement, 
and  if  this  development  goes  on  and 
expands,  as  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will,  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
theatre-going  public  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  their  entertainment 
will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
most  difficult  problem  that  they  have 
as  yet  had  to  cope. 


THE  EXCLUSIVE  MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRE. 
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The  day  when  the  high-grade  actor 
was  wont  to  regard  an  offer  to  pose  for 
the  photo-plays  as  belittling  has 
passed  for  all  time,  and  to-day  the 
very  best  players,  producers  and  au- 
thors are  available  to  the  film  manufac- 
turers, for  here  they  will  get  their  sal- 
aries with  clock-like  regularity,  with 
engagements  for  fifty-two  weeks  in  the 
year,  and  such  a  thing  as  tie-walking 
is  unknown  where  the  camera  man 
rules. 

There  are  now  twenty-eight  separate 
film  manufacturers  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  New  York.  Each  of  these 
maintains  at  least  one  complete  stock 
company,  and  several  have  as  many 
as  five  distinct  groups  of  players  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  world  in  the  effort 
to  produce  realistic  pictures.  The 
Vitagraph  Company  has  six  different 
companies,  and  the  players  are  re- 
cruited from  the  best  actors  known  to 
the  Broadway  stage.  The  writer  re- 
cently recognized  in  a  single  reel 
no  less  than  six  players  whose  com- 
bined salaries,  when  appearing  in 
theatrical  productions,  would  amount 
to  $1200.  The  stage  directors  are  the 
very  best  to  be  had. 

An  idea  of  the  vast  progress  in  the 
motion  picture  field  may  be  had  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  Messrs.  Shubert 
were  recently  offered  $50,000  for  the 
privilege  to  reproduce  the  Hippodrome 
spectacles,  the  idea  being  that  as  the 
Hippodrome  productions  are  too  costly 
to  be  presented  on  tour,  such  a  thing  as 
their  preservation  would  not  only  be 
profitable,  but  would  also  be  regarded 
as  a  public  spirited  undertaking. 

It  has  always  been  claimed  that  the 
grand  ballets  presented  at  the  Em- 
pire and  Alhambra  Music  Halls  in 
London  are  too  costly  and  altogether 
too  tremendous  to  be  transported  to 
these  shores;  hence,  the  fact  that  a 
French  film  company  recently  paid 
$35,000  to  reproduce  the  Empire  ballet 
alone  attracted  much  attention,  but  the 
sensation  of  the  film  world  came  when 
the  divine  Sarah  Bernhardt,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  succumbed  to  the  in- 
ducements offered  to  her,  and  when  her 
friends  remonstrated  with  the  great  ar- 


tiste for  permitting  her  art  to  be  "de- 
graded," this  illustrious  woman  spoke 
thus:  "Had  the  offers  been  far  less 
than  they  are,  I  would  have  accepted, 
for  I  am  aiding  to  preserve  for  pos- 
terity such  of  my  art  as  yet  remains, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  those  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  stage  who  seem 
shocked  would  ask  of  themselves: 
'What  would  I  give  if  I  could  see  cine- 
matographic presentations  of  the  art 
of  Rachel,  Garrick,  Kean,  Booth  and 
Ristori?"1 

And  now  comes  the  report  that  the 
great  Tomaso  Salvini,  him  whom 
Charlotte  Cushman  hailed  as  "the 
greatest  actor  the  world  ever  saw,"  is 
to  enact  before  the  camera  his  sub- 
lime portrayal  of  "Othello."  Salvini 
is  now  approaching  his  eightieth  year, 
but  none  of  those  Americans  who  can 
recall  his  rendition  of  the  ferocious 
Moore  will  doubt  that  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of.  Salvini's  artistry  the  usefulness 
of  this  great  scientific  invention  will  be 
vividly  demonstrated. 

When  the  motion  picture  was  first 
revealed  in  this  country,  it  became  a 
part  of  the  vaudeville  programmes  in 
the  "two-a-day"  theatres.  Then  came 
the  nickelodeon,  of  which  at  one  time 
there  were  10,000  in  this  country.  Five 
years  ago  Marcus  Loew,  who  had  one 
of  these  establishments  in  Harlem, 
grasped  the  significance  of  combining 
the  motion  picture  with  a  minor  grade 
of  vaudeville.  He  leased  a  theatre  for 
this  purpose — then  another.  He  is 
now  a  multi-millionaire,  and  owns  ten 
theatres  in  Greater  New  York  alone, 
and  holds  long  leases  on  as  many 
more,  while  in  the  heart  of  the  greater 
city  are  now  being  erected  two  palatial 
theatres,  involving  an  outlay  of  nearly 
two  million  dollars. 

On  East  14th  street,  one  man  con- 
trols three  theatres  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  each  other,  the  combined 
rental  of  these  three  theatres — the 
City,  the  Dewey,  and  the  Academy  of 
Music — being  exactly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  man  is 
William  Fox,  who  four  years  ago 
opened  a  five-cent  theatre  in  Brooklyn 
and  is  now  a  millionaire. 
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In  Chicago  there  are  two  men, 
Messrs.  Spoor  and  Selig,  who  a  few 
years  ago  started  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000  as  manufacturers  of  the  first 
film  released  in  the  West.  The  income 
of  each  to-day  is  in  excess  of  $200,000 
a  year. 

In  the  same  city,  George  Kleine, 
erstwhile  optician,  became  a  selling 
agent  for  the  manufacturers.  His  in- 
terests are  so  great  to-day,  and  his  in- 
come so  large,  that  to  attempt  to  re- 
cord a  list  of  the  corporate  enterprises 
he  is  the  head  of  would  entail  a  spec- 
ial article. 

In  Philadelphia,  Sigismund  Lubin  a 
few  years  ago  was  manufacturing 
magic  lanterns.  When  the  motion  pic- 
ture craze  came,  he  evolved  the  cineo- 
graph,  a  device  that  made  him  rich. 
Then  he  became  a  film  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Lubin  has  over  one  hundred  play- 
ers in  his  various  companies. 

There  are  four  weekly  trade  journals 
devoted  solely  to  the  film  industry, 
and  as  many  more  monthlies.  There 
are  also  twelve  scenario  schools,  where 


the  art  of  preparing  potent  manuscripts 
is  taught.  One  man — a  Mr.  Hall — has 
had  over  150  scenarios  accepted  in  the 
last  twelve  months.  The  prices  paid 
for  scenarios  vary  from  $5  to  $100,  but 
with  the  development  toward  special 
releases  has  come  the  demand  for 
famous  authors,  and  as  high  as  $1000 
has  already  been  paid  to  this  class. 

At  the  outset,  reputation  counted  for 
nothing  in  the  film  world,  for  the 
photo-player.  Until  recently  they  were 
not  advertised,  but  now  the  names  of 
the  players  are  flashed  on  the  screen, 
and  the  Pathe  Freres  project  the  mem- 
ber? of  the  cast  of  each  photo-play 
bowing  to  the  acknowledgment  of  ap- 
plause. This  has  gradually  resulted 
in  the  favorites  of  the  picture  play- 
houses becoming  more  conspicuous, 
while  in  the  lobbies  one  finds  now 
handsome  frames  of  photographs  of 
the  stock  companies;  in  fact,  in  every 
possible  manner  the  tendency  is  to 
bring  the  modern  theatre  of  cinema- 
tography into  direct  conflict  with  the 
so-called  legitimate  theatres. 


TO    MOUNT    ST.    HELENS 


BY    ADA    M.     HEDGES 


Elusive  as  the  ling'ring  morning  mist, 
With  outlines  dimly  traced  against  the  sky, 

Thy  summit  stands  serene,  unchangingly, 
Cloud-white  with  everlasting  snows  that  lie 

Upon  thy  far,  faint  crest. 


To  us  who  dwell  below  and  heedless  plod 
The  days,  and  half-achieving,  hurry  on, 

Impart  the  secret  of  thy  timeless  calm — 
Tell  us,  does  that  undying  quiet  come 

From  close  proximity  to  God ! 


ABOVE    THE    VALLEY 


BT     MART    I.     BOTNTON 


THE  VALLEY  lay  below  them 
in  all  the  radiance  of  an 
early  autumn  sunset,  but 
neither  the  Man  nor  the  Wo- 
man saw  it.  His  face,  with  its  square- 
set  jaw,  the  firm  mouth,  deep-set  eyes, 
a  face  at  first  sight  rugged  and  stern, 
yet  one  the  children  loved,  a  face  the 
sick,  the  sinful,  the  troubled,  turned 
to  instinctively  for  help,  facing  the 
Woman,  the  most  beautiful  in  all  the 
world  to  him,  the  fair  head  thrown  a 
little  back,  a  touch  of  scorn  in  the  dark 
blue  eyes,  and  on  the  red,  full,  curved 
lips.  Then,  as  the  eyes  of  the  Man 
held  hers,  the  head  drooped,  the  face 
grew  softer,  the  lips  pleading: 

"Michael,"  she  said,  softly,  "it  is 
not  alone  for  myself  I  ask  this.  I  long 
to  see  you  take  the  place  in  the  world 
that  belongs  to  you.  Think  of  your 
education,  your  talents,  shut  into  this 
little  mining  town.  Leave  this  little 
hospital;  others  can  do  for  these  sim- 
ple, ignorant  people.  Come,  come  back 
with  me  to  life — and  love!" 

A  smile  crossed  his  lips.  "Dear 
child,"  he  said,  gently,  "have  you  yet 
to  learn  that  he  who  builds  his  castle 
upon  the  world's  ambition  builds  upon 
quicksands?" 

She  made  a  gesture,  impatient,  im- 
perative. 

"Oh,  Michael,"  she  cried,  "come 
back  to  my  world  with  me !  Work,  and 
love,  and  glory,  the  glory  of  great  suc- 
cess awaits  you  there!"  But  he  did 
not  move. 

"It  is  glory  and  success  enough  for 
me  to  work  for  God's  children  as  I 
find  them  here." 

"Michael!"  she  whispered,  softly, 
and  with  outstretched,  pleading  hands. 

"Dear  heart!"  he  said,  sadly,  "I 
cannot  do  what  you  ask.  Chance  seem- 


ingly placed  me  here,  but — 'It  chanced 
— Eternal  God  that  chance  did  guide,' 
and  here  I  have  my  work.  No  other 
people  need  me  as  these  people  do. 
They  are  my  people.  I  have  dreamed 
of  their  being  your  people,  too,  Helen. 
That  it  must  remain  only  a  dream  is 
no  fault  of  yours,  but  I  cannot  go." 

She  drew  back,  all  the  sweet  plead- 
ing vanished  from  her  face. 

"Oh!"  she  cried  passionately,  "why 
did  uncle  bring  me  here  to  see  the 
mines — and  you!  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  your  face." 

"For  your  sake,  if  it  gives  you  un- 
happiness,  I  wish  so  too.  For  me, 
should  I  never  see  you  again,  yet 
would  I  thank  God  that  I  have  seen 
you,  and  know  I  can  love  as  I  love 
you."  Then  suddenly  he  held  out  his 
arms  to  her. 

"Dear  heart,  come!"  he  cried. 

For  an  instant  only  it  seemed  as 
though  she  would  answer  to  the  yearn- 
ing of  that  cry.  Then  she  withdrew 
farther  from  him.  "I  cannot  bury  my- 
self, nor  encourage  you,  in  burying 
yourself  here." 

She  was  calm  now,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  the  hopelessness  of  the  strug- 
gle. Then,  with  sudden  passion,  she 
faced  him,  and  cried: 

"Oh,  you  do  not  love  me,  else  you 
could  not  be  so  cruel!" 

"It  is  you  who  do  not  love,"  his 
heart  answered,  but  his  lips  were  mute 
as  he  watched  her  vanish  down  the 
hillside,  going  back  to  the  world  she 
had  left  three  months  before,  and  that 

she  loved  better  than  him. 

*  *  *  * 

Through  the  gray  autumn  days, 
through  the  cruel,  cold  winter,  work- 
ing faithfully  in  the  despised  little  hos- 
pital; through  sunshine  and  storm,  by 
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day-time  and  night-time  he  worked, 
comforter,  teacher,  friend,  physician 
to  his  people.  His  voice  gentler,  his 
kand  more  skillful,  his  heart  tenderer 
for  the  great  love  it  had  known. 

Winter  passed,  and  spring,  the  sea- 
son of  life  and  hope,  came  to  the  val- 
ley. The  dawn  was  breaking,  and  the 
Man  came  up  from  the  valley  to  the 
hill-top.  His  night's  vigil  had  been 
hard,  the  struggle  long  and  not  hope- 
less until  the  very  last;  then  the  silent 
messenger  was  victor,  and  another 
soul  went  out  from  the  valley.  The 
Man  had  come  to  the  hill-top  as  to  a 
shrine,  to  renew  his  strength  and 
courage. 

Suddenly  she  appeared  before  him, 
coming  up  the  hill  with  springing  step 
and  love-lit  eyes.  And  he  was  not 
surprised.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
expected  her  and  was  waiting. 

"Michael,"  she  cried  joyously,  "I 
have  come  to  share  your  work  and  your 
glory!"  But  he  did  not  go  to  meet 
her:  only  a  wonderful  light  burned  in 


his  eyes.  She  had  paused  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him.  Now,  with  faltering 
step,  she  came  near,  her  beautiful 
eyes  never  leaving  his,  her  hands 
clasped  before  her. 

"It  is  small  glory  as  the  world  sees," 
he  said.  A  note  of  sadness  was  in  his 
voice,  but  his  smile  was  brave.  "Dear 
heart,  have  you  strength  for  what  I 
ask?" 

"Your  love  will  be  my  strength," 
she  answered. 

Suddenly  the  valley  was  swept  by 
a  glow  of  rosy  radiance  as  the  sun- 
god  chased  the  night  mists  away.  A 
thousand  dew-gems  flashed  from  tree 
and  blade  and  bush.  To  the  Man  and 
the  Woman  looking  with  awed  and 
love-lit  eyes  it  was  as  though  they 
beheld  the  day  of  Creation. 

"See,  beloved!"  he  whispered,  one 
hand  clasping  hers,  while  the  other 
pointed  to  the  valley,  with  a  sweeping 
gesture.  "  'God  touched  the  canvas 
with  his  brush,  and  a  new  day  is  born' 
for  you  and  me!" 


ALONE 


BY     W  IKON  A    C.    MARTIN 


Sometimes  at  evensong,  when  day  is  flown, 

When  on  the  hearth  the  fitful  firelight  gleams, 
While  each  weird  and  fantastic  shadow  seems 

The  wraith  of  some  lost  joy  I  called  my  own, 

The  shade  of  some  dead  hope  I  once  have  known — 
When  the  deep  silence  breaks  in  strains  whose  themes 
Are  but  the  sobbing  requiems  of  dreams 

That  echo  back  my  own  heart's  cry,  "Alone!" 

There  suddenly  upon  my  soul  descends 
A  peace  transcending  joy  and  stilling  fear, 

Which  in  its  brooding  tenderness  suspends 
The  ceaseless  pain  forever  nameless  here. 

What  may  it  be  that  this  strange  mood  portends  ? 
Oh !  tell  me,  can  it  be  that  you  are  near  ? 


A  BURRO,  MT.  WILSON  AND  A  WOMAN 


BY     LIZZIE     PARK     FLEMING 


IF  YOU  want  the  conceit  taken  out 
of  you,  I  would  advise  a  trip 
somewhere  on  a  burro. 

The  principal  factors  in  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  are  placed  according  to 
their  importance,  a  burro,  a  mountain 
and  a  woman. 

One  winter  while  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, plans  were  made  with  a  party 
of  friends  for  a  trip,  via  the  old  trail, 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wilson.  The 
party  did  not  materialize,  and  as  my 
visit  was  drawing  to  a  close,  I  decided 
to  "go  it  alone." 

The  prospect  was  not  very  encour- 
aging when  I  boarded  the  trolley  at 
Los  Angeles,  but  being  a  tenderfoot  I 
kept  on  my  way,  arriving  at  Sierra 
Madre  and  the  stables,  where  horses 


mules  and  burros  were  for  hire,  about 
nine  o'clock. 

Persons  weighing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  or  less  may  take  a 
burro,  if  they  choose.  That  was  my 
choice,  for  I  thought  he  would  easily 
pack  my  ninety-eight  pounds ;  besides, 
should  I  wish  to  dismount,  it  would  be 
more  convenient. 

A  party  of  men  were  leaving  the 
stables  as  I  arrived.  I  followed  soon, 
never  doubting  but  that  I  would  catch 
a  glimpse  of  them  occasionally. 

We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  I  discovered  three  things :  First, 
that  the  animal  knew  that  /  knew  noth- 
ing about  burros.  Second,  that  he  was 
very  conservative ;  at  least  he  was  op- 
posed to  progress.  Third,  that  I  would 


Working  their  way  down  the  mountain  trail  the  next  day. 


Mount  Wilson  Hotel,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  patiently  awaiting 
the  belated  burro  and  its  hopeful  rider. 


not  see  the  party  ahead,  but  any  one 
leaving  the  stables  three  or  four  hours 
later  would  overtake  me.  But  the  day 
proved  unpropitious ! 

Mr.  Burro  was  of  a  very  artistic 
temperament,  and  would  stand  gazing 
upon  the  scenery,  which  was  indeed 
beautiful.  Sometimes  he  would  stand 
and  doze.  I  photographed  him  in  this 
favorite  position,  and  although,  to 
quote  David  Harum:  "He  would  stand 
without  hitchin',"  I  threw  the  bridle 
over  a  shrub  to  prevent  him  taking 
"French  leave"  back  to  the  corral. 

When  he  moved  at  all  it  was  very 
slowly  for  a  few  paces.  I  would  dis- 
mount, coax,  pull  and  push;  then  I 
would  mount  and  wait  until  the  spirit 
moved.  Sometimes  he  trotted  along 
the  trail  for  several  rods,  and  just  as 
I  began  to  feel  encouraged  he  would 
stop  suddenly  and  heave  a  sigh  that 
nearly  lifted  me  from  the  saddle:  he 
evidently  wanted  company  and  did 
not  recognize  me  as  one  of  his  kin. 

A  stick  made  no  impression  what- 
ever. I  tickled  his  ears:  he  merely 
wagged  them  back  and  forth.  Having 
some  apples  in  my  handbag,  the  bril- 


liant idea  came  to  me  of  putting  a 
piece  on  the  end  of  a  stick  and  holding 
it  beyond  his  nose.  His  actions  soon 
demonstrated  that  it  was  not  a  safe 
proposition  for  me.  I  bit  off  a  piece 
and  threw  it  ahead  in  the  path:  he 
trotted  along,  picked  it  up  and  began 
nosing  for  more.  Turning  around  on  a 
two-foot  path  wasn't  very  comfortable 
for  the  rider,  so  the  apples  were 
abandoned. 

Being  a  pack  animal,  when  he  came 
to  a  very  narrow  place  on  the  trail  he 
walked  as  near  the  outer  edge  as  he 
possibly  could  and  keep  his  footing. 
In  the  meantime  I  was  becoming  an 
expert  in  the  art  of  mounting,  as  I  had 
been  off  and  on  at  least  twenty-five 
times,  when  ir  the  distance  we  heard 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  I  knew  we 
were  nearing  civilization.  Mr.  Burro 
pricked  up  his  ears,  started  off  on  a 
brisk  trot,  and  soon  reached  a  place 
where  he  could  rest,  the  half-way 
house — four  and  a  half  miles — we  had 
been  four  hours  on  the  way. 

Here  I  ate  lunch,  and  the  young  man 
in  charge  informed  me  that  "Billy 
Bryan"  was  a  good  burro,  just  lazy 


Snon'balling  on  the  mountain  top  before  breakfast. 


and  soldiering;  that  the  way  to  make 
him  go  was  to  dig  him  in  the  side  with 
my  heels. 

Refreshed  and  encouraged,  with  a 
whoop,  a  whistle  and  a  slap  from  the 
young  man  for  "Billy,"  we  resumed 
our  journey  with  a  dash  over  a  very 
steep  and  rocky  road. 

Being  astride,  the  kicking  process 
was  not  hard,  and  the  rat-a-tat-tat  exe- 
cuted upon  his  sides  would  have  done 
justice  to  a  snare  drummer.  The  re- 
sult was  satisfactory,  for  he  kept  up 
a  fair  pace,  although  feeling  com- 
pelled to  "He-Haw"  whenever  I  used 
my  heels. 

After  leaving  the  half-way  house, 
we  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
clouds  began  closing  around  us:  I 
could  see  but  a  short  distance  ahead, 
vrhile  all  below  was  blotted  out  by 
the  mist;  it  looked  like  a  sea  of  foam 
with  the  tree  tops  showing  through  it. 

A  most  profound  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  drops  of  moisture  as  they 
fell,  drip-drip,  upon  the  leaves,  per- 
vaded the  place.  A  terrible  solitude 
forced  its  presence  upon  my  mind.  I 
felt  like  the  "Last  American." 

Provoking  as  that  burro  had  been, 


a  fondness  for  him  was  rapidly  being 
engendered,  for  we  seemed  to  be  the 
only  living  things  upon  earth. 

The  March  days  are  not  long  at 
their  best:  it  was  now  growing  late, 
and  although  I  felt  perfectly  sure  the 
animal  knew  the  way,  I  was  very  anx- 
ious to  reach  the  summit  before  dark. 
However,  cheering  words  painted  on 
the  rocks  along  the  way  had  their  ef- 
fect. They  were:  "Keep  smiling," 
"Cheer  up,"  "The  last  half  mile,"  etc. 
It  was  a  mighty  long  half  mile.  Shortly 
after  five  o'clock  we  reached  Hotel 
Wilson,  tired,  wet  and  hungry.  When 
I  went  in  the  host  asked:  "Where  is 
the  rest  of  the  party?"  "Oh,"  I  re- 
plied, "I  am  the  party;  the  rest  is  out- 
side hitched  to  a  post — at  least,  it  did 
little  but  rest  all  the  way  up." 

He  looked  at  me  and  said :  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  came  up 
alone  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  I'll  be "  But  pausing, 

he  continued :  "Well,  you  have  nerve." 

I  had  not  thought  it  an  unusual 
thing,  but  the  way  the  guests  crowded 
around,  I  concluded  it  was  out  of  the 
ordinary.  I  can  see  now  that  it  was 


His  favorite  position. 


(From  a  photo  by  the  author,  taken  under  extreme 
difficulties.) 


foolhardy,  knowing  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  the  trai1  and  being  at  the  mercy 
of  the  beast. 

The  hotel  is  very  pleasant,  and  the 
large  living  room  with  the  blazing  logs 
in  the  fireplace  looked  mighty  good  to 
me.  Besides  the  living  room,  this 
building  contains  dining  room,  office 
and  kitchen.  The  rooms  are  in  cot- 
tages, situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain. 

I  enjoyed  a  good  dinner,  and  about 
eight  o'clock  concluded  to  retire.  The 
night  was  as  dark  as  Egypt,  and  when 
I  came  out  of  the  hotel  I  felt  as  though 
I  was  stepping  into  space.  My  cot- 
tage had  one  room,  and  was  very  com- 
fortably furnished.  I  was  soon  in  bed 
and  asleep. 

I  wakened  once  and  heard  the  wind 
blowing  and  the  sleet  beating  against 
the  window,  but  the  cottage  did  not 
shake  much. 

In  the  morning  there  was  snow 
everywhere  over  the  summit  of  the 
Southern  California  Sierras;  the  pine 
and  fir  trees  were  laden  with  it.  It 
looked  good  to  a  Michigander.  It  evi- 
dently looked  good  to  the  other  guests, 


too,  for  they  had  a  merry  time  snow- 
balling. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but 
clouds  lay  between  us  and  the  valley. 
Suddenly  the  clouds  parted,  and  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  green 
valley  below,  my  gaze  following  the 
path  out  to  a  blue  strip  of  the  Pacific. 
The  scene  was  wonderfully  beautiful, 
lasting  only  a  few  moments,  for  the 
clouds  rolled  back  again.  I  was  dis- 
appointed at  not  having  good  weather, 
but  not  sorry  I  had  taken  the  trip,  for 
I  felt  amply  repaid. 

As  the  morning  offered  no  encoura- 
agement  of  clearing  I  joined  a  party 
returning  to  the  city.  My  burro  trotted 
along  right  merrily.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  how  carefully  he  selected  his 
footing  over  steep,  rocky  places,  al- 
most sitting  down  and  sliding.  We 
reached  the  stables  without  incident, 
other  than  a  good  drenching. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mount  Wil- 
son has  been  prominently  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public ;  for  the  largest  pho- 
tographic telescope  in  the  world  is 
located  upon  this,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Sierra  Madres  (5,886  feet.) 


-*-AJ 


A  good  view  of  the  mountain.     (Snapped  on  the  trail  on  the  upward  climb.) 


When  the  plan  for  a  large  solar  ob- 
servatory was  broached  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  find  a  suitable  loca- 
tion. California,  Arizona  and  even 
Australia  were  tested  as  to  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  It  was  necessary 
to  select  a  place  where  there  were 
long  periods  of  clear  weather.  Alti- 
tude was  also  essential  in  order  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  low-lying 
clouds,  haze  and  dust.  The  summit 
must  not  be  above  the  timber  line,  for 
it  was  desirable  that  both  summit  and 
slopes  of  the  mountain  should  be  well 
covered  with  foliage  to  protect  it  from 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  In 
1904  the  choice  fell  upon  Mount  Wil- 
son, and  a  long  lease  of  the  land  for 
buildings,  etc.,  was  obtained.  Timber 
and  rock  were  plentiful  on  the  moun- 
tain, but  several  hundred  tons  of 
cement  and  other  building  material 
was  packed  up  a  narrow  trail  on  the 
backs  of  burros.  The  foot  of  this 
trail  is  about  six  miles  from  Pasadena, 
and  before  the  heavy  instruments 
could  be  transported  to  the  summit  it 
was  widened  to  ten  feet,  which  re- 
quired about  one  year's  labor. 


The  entire  building  is  of  steel,  and 
Prof.  Ritchey,  who  figured  and  ground 
the  glass,  designed  the  dome  and 
mounting. 

The  dome  is  58  feet  in  diameter,  the 
walls  are  double,  giving  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  The  foundation  is  con- 
crete; there  are  two  floors,  one  of 
cement  on  the  ground  level,  the  other 
nine  feet  above.  This  is  of  thin  sheets 
of  steel.  The  opening  is  16  feet,  run- 
ning back  over  the  dome.  In  summer 
the  top  is  covered  with  canvas  two  feet 
above  the  metal  surface,  to  prevent 
the  sun  shining  directly  upon  it. 

The  telescope  is  of  the  Newtonian 
type,  with  a  60  inch  aperture,  and  25 
foot  focal  length,  of  skeleton  con- 
struction, weighing  four  tons. 

The  60  inch  mirror  was  cast  at  the 
St.  Gobian  Plate  Glass  Works  in 
France.  It  is  8  inches  thick,  and 
weighs  about  one  ton.  The  first  grind- 
ing was  done  at  Williams  Bay;  from 
there  it  was  shipped  to  Pasadena, 
where  the  grinding  and  polishing  were 
completed  in  1908.  The  lens  cost 
nearly  $50,000.  The  refractor  and  op- 
tical properties  are  of  the  highest  or- 
der. It  was  installed  ready  for  use 
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December,  1908.  Both  optically  and 
mechanically  it  is  most  satisfactory, 
and  a  delight  to  visitors. 

In  fact,  the  success  of  the  60  inch 
reflector  caused  Mr.  Hooker  of  Los 
Angeles  to  offer  $45,000  to  the  Car- 
negie Institute  for  the  purchase  of  a 
disk  of  glass  and  its  working  into  a 
mirror  of  100  inch  diameter. 

At  the  Mt.  Wilson  conference  in 
1909,  thirteen  nations  were  repre- 
sented by  their  most  eminent  astrono- 
mers, and  they  were  filled  with  wonder 
at  what  had  been  accomplished  in  five 
years. 

The  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observa- 
tory is  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
in  existence.  The  world  of  science 
has  nothing  to  compare  in  magnitude 


with  the  series  of  instruments  in  ac- 
tive use  there. 

To  the  Carnegie  and  Smithsonian 
Institutes  and  generous  Californians 
credit  is  due  for  this  great  achieve- 
ment. It  is  supported  from  endow- 
ment funds,  and  Prof.  George  E.  Hale 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  is  the  direc- 
tor. The  cost,  including  land,  build- 
ing and  equipment,  was  nearly  one- 
half  million  dollars,  but  the  scientific 
returns  have  more  than  repaid  the  out- 
lay. 

No  doubt  Mt.  Wilson  will  be  visited 
by  many  more  people  than  in  former 
years,  as  the  widened  trail  makes  it 
very  accessible,  but  I  hope  it  may  be 
my  good  fortune  to  try  it  again  over 
the  old  trail. 


DISILLUSIONED 


BT    MTHTLK    COX- IK 


Oh,  heart  of  mine,  didst  thou  once  leap  with  joy, 
Or  ever  throb  with  youthful  gladness; 

Didst  ever  sing  in  Life's  fair  spring, 
Though  brooding  now  in  mortal  sadness. 

Or  didst  thou  ever  pulse  with  human  love — 
That  dream  wherein  all  youth  rejoices — 

Now  stirred  with  pain  to  wake  again 
To  dead,  long  dead,  forgotten  voices. 

And  didst  they  ever  quaff  the  cup  of  Hope, 

Desiring  a:\  and  all  believing? 
Oh,  heart  of  mine,  what  dregs  were  thine, 

And  oh,  the  wine,  how  long  deceiving! 

Oh,  would  that  I  could  teach  thee  not  to  feel; 

The  years  can  bring  thee  naught  but  sorrow. 
Didst  thou  not  pray  but  yesterday, 

And  this  is  yesterday's  to-morrow ! 


OVERLAND    IMMIGRATION    FROM     1843 

1846-NO.    3 


BT    CARDINAL    GOODWIN 


(While  this  paper  deals  with  overland  immigration  from  eighteen  forty- 
three  to  eighteen  forty-six  inclusive,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine 
even  in  a  general  way  all  of  the  fifteen  or  more  companies  that  crossed  the 
plains  for  California  during  that  period.  Of  some  of  them  little  is  known, 
even  their  names  in  a  few  cases  being  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  others  indicates  that  their  experiences  did  not  differ  mater- 
ially from  those  of  companies  which  have  been  treated  in  former  papers  in 
Ihis  series,  or  from  those  considered  below.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  all 
of  the  routes  used  by  overland  home-seekers  before  eighteen  forty-seven 
\vill  have  been  included  in  this  and  preceding  papers.  An  account  will  be 
given  here  of  attempts  made  to  persuade  emigrants  to  turn  to  California,  in- 
stead of  continuing  their  journey  to  Oregon  as  they  had  planned  to  do;  and 
the  routes  traveled,  together  with  some  of  the  hardships  experienced  by 
three  of  the  best-known  companies  will  be  related.) 


Tempters. 

OF  THE  approximately  seven 
thousand  people  who  left 
the  Western  frontiers  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the 
year  1843  and  December  1846,  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred came  to  California.  That  the 
latter  number  was  not  even  smaller 
is  probably  due  to  two  reasons:  the 
advice  of  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  the  inducements  offered 
by  representatives  from  California. 
Mi.  Grant,  the  agent  at  Fort  Hall,  in 
order  to  prevent  Americans  from  set- 
tling in  the  regions  of  the  Northwest, 
which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  ap- 
parently wished  to  monopolize  for 
commercial  purposes,  seems  to  have 
used  every  inducement  possible  to  per- 
suade pioneers  that  California  was 
more  suitable  for  permanent  settle- 
ment than  Oregon.  He  was  evidently 
seconded  in  his  efforts  by  men  sent 
out  from  the  former  place  for  that 


purpose.  "Every  effort  was  made," 
writes  one  authority,  "to  induce  emi- 
grants to  pursue  the  route  to  Califor- 
nia. The  most  extravagant  tales  were 
related  respecting  the  dangers  that 
awaited  a  trip  to  Oregon,  and  of  the 
difficulties  and  trials  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  perils  of  the  way  were 
so  magnified  as  to  make  us  suppose  the 
journey  almost  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  an  inducement  to  pur- 
sue the  California  route,  we  were  in- 
.  formed  of  its  shortness  when  com- 
pared with  that  to  Oregon;  as  also  of 
many  other  superior  advantages  it 
possessed.  These  tales,  told  and  re- 
hearsed, were  likely  to  produce  the 
effect  of  turning  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion thither.  Mr.  Greenwood,  an  old 
mountaineer,  well  stocked  with  false- 
hoods, had  been  despatched  from  Cali- 
fornia to  pilot  the  emigrants  through; 
and,  assisted  by  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  McDougal  from  Indiana,  so 
far  succeeded  as  to  induce  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six  wagons  to  take  that  trail," 
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in  addition  to  others  that  had  been 
fitted  out  for  California.  This  was  in 
1845.  During  the  same  year  Hastings 
wrote  Sutter,  evidently  giving  the  lat- 
ter reason  to  expect  a  company  of 
more  than  a  thousand  people  during 
the  summer.  "I  am  glad  they  meet 
with  some  good  pilots  at  Fort  Hall," 
wrote  the  old  German-Swiss  in  July. 
Glad  indeed  was  he  if  the  pioneers 
settled  at  New  Helvetia. 

Immigration  in   1843. 

The  only  expedition  of  any  import- 
ance that  came  across  the  mountains 
to  California  during  this  year — the 
Hastings  Company  came  down  from 
Oregon — was  the  •  Chiles-Walker 
party.  Joseph  B.  Chiles,  a  former 
member  of  the  Bartleson  Company  of 
1841,  returned  to  Missouri  in  1842,  or- 
ganized a  company  with  the  assistance 
of  William  Baldridge  at  Independence 
in  1843,  and  left  that  place  in  May  to 
conduct  his  party  to  California.  The 
company  followed  the  old  Oregon  trail 
to  Fort  Laramie  and  Fort  Hall,  com- 
pleting this  part  of  the  journey  with 
several  hundred  emigrants  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Oregon.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  Laramie,  Joe  Walker  joined 


the  California  expedition,  probably 
persuaded  to  do  so  by  a  nephew  of  his 
who  was  a  member  of  the  party,  and 
became  the  official  guide  of  the  com- 
pany. At  Fort  Hall  provisions  began 
to  give  out,  and  the  company  decided 
to  send  a  small  party  under  Chiles 
down  the  Snake  River  to  Old  Fort 
Boise.  If  they  failed  to  find  supplies 
there — as  they  evidently  did — they 
were  to  continue  by  way  of  the  Mal- 
heur,  Pitt  and  Sacramento  Rivers  to 
Surfer's  Fort,  near  the  present  site  of 
the  city  of  Sacramento,  procure  pro- 
visions and  return  to  the  main  com- 
pany at  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt 
River.  On  account  of  the  deep  snows 
in  the  Sierras,  this  part  of  the  plan 
was  not  carried  out. 

Having  waited  a  week  at  the  sink 
for  the  return  of  Chiles,  the  main  com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  Walker, 
proceeded  southward  to  Walker  River 
and  lake.  The  journey  was  still  south- 
ward from  the  latter  place,  probably 
along  the  present  route  of  the  railroad 
from  Hawthorne,  Nevada  to  Owens 
Lake  in  California.  On  account  of  the 
weakness  of  their  animals  and  the 
hardships  of  the  journey,  the  wagons 
— the  first  to  be  brought  into  Califor- 
nia by  overland  home-seekers — had  to 


Indians  hunting  buffaloes  with  bows  and  arrows. 
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be  abandoned  in  the  vicinity  of  Owens 
Lake.  Here,  too,  Walker  buried  the 
machinery  for  a  saw-mill  which  Chiles 
had  purchased  in  the  East  and  which 
the  latter  expected  to  set  up  in  what 
later  became  Sonoma  County:  an  ex- 
pectation, however,  which  Chiles  never 
realized. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  jour- 
ney .was  traversed  after  leaving  Owens 
Lake.  Both  water  and  game  became 
scarce,  and  the  glare  from  the  hard- 
baked,  whitened  earth  almost  blinded 
them.  They  journeyed  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  without  finding  water.  As 
they  approached  the  "flank  of  the 
Coast  Range  they  had  to  cross  places 
covered  with  white,  pulverulent  soil, 
in  which  the  horses  sank  to  their 
knees."  Finally,  after  some  of  their 
animals  had  died  from  thirst  and  after 
many  members  of  the  company  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  reaching 
their  destination,  they  approached  the 
foothills,  procured  water,  killed  some 
game,  and  after  a  short  rest,  crossed 
thr:  mountains  through  Walker's  Pass. 
Apparently  they  turned  northward 
from  here,  traveling  as  far  as  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Visalia,  and  thence  west 
across  the  Tulares  to  the  Coast  Range, 
camping  at  Christmas  time  "in  a  de- 
lightful vale  on  the  head  waters  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Salinas  River."  In 
January,  1844,  they  pushed  forward  to 
Giiroy's  rancho,  the  present  site  of  old 
Giiroy,  and  from  there  scattered  to 
different  points  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  California. 

The  Stevens-Murphy  Company,  1844. 

About  five  months  later,  probably  in 
June,  thirty-six  persons  arrived  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  from  Oregon. 
Some  of  them  had  crossed  the  plains 
with  the  Bartleson  Company  at  an  ear- 
lier date,  but  were  disappointed  with 
conditions  in  California,  and  had  gone 
to  the  Northwest  in  1843.  The  party 
has  been  called  the  Kelsey  Company, 
because  several  of  its  members  bore 
that  name.  They  settled  at  various 
places  in  Central  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, Andrew  Kelsey  locating  in 


what  became  Lake  County,  and  prob- 
ably became  the  founder  of  Kelsey- 
ville. 

The  most  important  party  of  1844, 
however,  came  across  the  Sierras.  This 
was  the  "Stevens  Company,"  as  ap- 
propriately called  the  Murphy  Com- 
pany because  of  the  large  number  of 
that  family  in  the  expedition.  (It  will 
be  styled  the  Stevens-Murphy  Com- 
pany in  this  paper.)  It  left  Missouri 
River  in  May,  and  followed  the  old 
emigrant  trail  to  Fort  Hall.  About 
half  of  the  party  went  to  Oregon  from 
here,  while  the  remainder,  consisting 
of  twenty-six  men,  eight  women  and 
about  a  dozen  children,  turned  toward 
California.  The  latter  followed  Bear 
River  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Salt 
Lake,  and  then  turned  west  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Desert,  across  the  mountains  to  Hum- 
boldt,  and  down  that  stream  to  its  sink, 
arriving  at  the  latter  place  late  in  Oc- 
tober or  early  in  November.  Here  so 
much  time  was  spent  in  preparation 
for  the  trip  over  the  mountains  that 
they  did  not  resume  the  journey  until 
the  snow  had  begun  to  fall.  Instead  of 
taking  the  southern  course  via  Walker 
River  and  lake,  they  continued  west, 
following  approximately  the  present 
line  of  the  railroad  and  thus  entering 
California  over  a  new  route.  A  short 
distance  from  the  sink  they  secured 
the  services  of  Truckee,  an  Indian 
guide,  for  whom  the  river  along  which 
they  were  traveling  is  said  to  have 
been  named.  At  the  fork  of  the 
Truckee  River,  John  and  Daniel  Mur- 
phy, Magnent,  Deland,  Mrs.  Townsend 
and  Ellen  Murphy,  each  with  a  horse, 
left  the  main  company,  "following  the 
river  to  Lake  Tahoe,  and  thence  cross- 
ing to  the  headwaters  of  the  American, 
and  down  that  stream  to  St.  Clair's 
rancho,"  arriving  at  the  latter  place  af- 
ter experiencing  many  hardships  but 
no  disasters.  The  main  company 
continued  westward  to  what  later  be- 
came known  as  Donner  Lake.  Here 
some  of  the  wagons  were  left  with 
three  men,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  company  climbed  to  the  summit 
and  pressed  on  to  the  head  of  the 


Indians  stampeding  the  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  an  immigrant  train. 


Yuba  River.  The  other  wagons  were 
left  at  the  latter  place  in  charge  of  the 
Miller  and  Patterson  families,  old  man 
Martin,  Mrs.  Martin  Murphy  and  her 
four  sons,  and  Mrs.  James  Murphy 
and  daughter.  They  remained  at  this 
point  throughout  the  winter,  suffering 
considerably  from  cold  and  hunger. 
The  others  reached  Sutter's  Fort  with- 
out serious  difficulty.  Foster,  Mont- 
gomery and  Schallenberger,  who  had 
been  left  at  Donner  Lake,  built  a  cabin 
and  expected  to  be  able  to  live  by 
hunting.  The  snows,  however,  soon 
became  too  deep  for  this.  Taking 
some  snow  shoes,  they  started  across 
the  mountains,  but  Schallenberger  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  the  cramps 
and  crawled  back  to  the  cabin.  He  re- 
mained here  until  February,  1845,  liv- 
ing on  game  caught  with  some  steel 
traps  left  by  Captain  Stevens.  At  last 
Dennis  Martin  retur  3d  from  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  to  relieve  the  party  on 
the  Yuba,  and  extended  his  trip  to 
Donner  Lake  to  get  Schallenberger 
also.  By  the  middle  of  March  the 
whole  company  had  been  safely  con- 
ducted to  the  settlements.  Some  of 


the  men  had  already  joined  Michalto- 
rena's  troops  for  a  campaign  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory,  and  the 
others,  with  their  families,  settled  in 
the  central  part  of  California.  The 
Murphys,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
located  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Their 
descendants  still  live  in  San  Jose  and 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  State,  and 
justly  pride  themselves  upon  being 
children  of  some  of  California's  brav- 
est and  most  noted  pioneers. 

Immigration  of  1845. 

The  McMahon-Clyman  party,  the 
Swasey-Todd  Company,  the  Sublette 
Party,  the  Grigsby-Ide,  the  Hastings- 
Semple  and  other  companies  of  1845, 
will  simply  be  mentioned.  They  came 
over  routes  that  have  already  been 
considered,  and  what  little  is'known  of 
their  experiences  furnishes  few  if  any 
ne»v  items  of  interest.  They  were 
made  up  of  small  divisions  for  the 
most  part,  some  of  which  had  prob- 
ably been  detached  from  companies 
bound  *or  Oregon  by  Mr.  Grant  at 
Fort  Hall,  or  by  representatives  sent 
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over  the  mountains  from  California  for 
that  purpose.  Of  the  three  thousand 
people  who  left  Independence,  Iowa 
Point,  Council  Bluffs  and  other  points 
along  the  frontier  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
during  the  year,  only  about  two  hun- 
dred came  to  California.  The  dispute 
between  England  and  the  United 
States  over  the  Northwest  boundary, 
and  speeches  by  American  politicians 
in  Western  frontier  towns  concerning 
the  particular  advantages  for  settle- 
ment which  that  section  offered  to- 
gether with  the  desire  of  an  opportu- 
nity on  the  part  of  a  few,  who  had 
followed  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  of 
striking  another  blow  at  the  old  foe, 
had  turned  the  attention  and  centered 
the  interest  on  Oregon.  Many  doubt- 
less believed  in  1845  that  there  would 
soon  be  another  war  with  Great  Brit- 
tain,  and  some  went  to  the  Northwest 
fully  convinced  that  that  would  be  the 
seat  of  the  conflict. 

On  June  15th,  1846,  however,  the 
dispute  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  except  a  portion  of  the 
water  boundary,  was  settled,  and  that 
part  of  the  Northwest  south  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  came  peaceably 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter  Power. 
This  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  revival  of  interest  in  Califor- 
nia. Anyway  there  were  about 
five  hundred  people  who  crossed  the 
plains  in  1846  to  settle  in  that  ter- 
ritory. They  came  in  several  com- 
panies, only  one  of  which  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Donner  Party. 

Perhaps  no  overland  expedition  ever 
started  across  the  plains  more  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  journey  to  the 
Pacific  than  the  Donner  Party;  cer- 
tainly none  ever  met  with  greater  dis- 
asters. Space  will  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed account  of  their  sufferings,  and 
if  it  did,  such  an  account  would  not 
be  desirable.  Many  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  company  have  left  descrip- 
tions of  their  experiences,  and  impos- 
ters  who  claimed  to  be  members  have 
written  untruthful  and  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  sufferings  endured.  It 


has  been  rightly  said,  however,  that 
the  naked  truth  is  revolting  enough 
without  any  attempts  at  exaggeration. 
The  plain  facts,  when  relieved  of  all 
rhetorical  phrasing,  leave  a  picture 
which  could  be  no  more  horrible  in  its 
details  even  if  drawn  by  the  pen  of 
an  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

The  expedition  with  which  the  Don- 
ner party  left  Independence,  Missouri, 
in  May,  1846,  contained  about  two  or 
three  hundred  wagons.  Counting  the 
number  usually  allowed  of  five  per- 
sons to  each  wagon,  we  have  a  com- 
pany of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred people.  When  in  motion  the 
train  was  scattered  along  the  road  for 
a  distance  of  two  miles.  They  trav- 
eled over  a  well  beaten  road  to  Fort 
Laramie  and  Sandy  Creek,  and  this 
part  of  the  trip  seems  to  have  been  full 
of  real  enjoyment  and  of  genuine 
pleasure.  Letters  written  at  intervals 
along  the  road  to  friends  at  home  re- 
fer to  abundance  of  game  on  the  prai- 
ries and  in  the  mountains,  to  botanical 
expeditions,  to  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, to  athletic  contests,  to  singing 
and  dancing  around  evening  camp 
fires;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
accidents,  no  misfortunes  to  amount  to 
anything,  no  serious  discomforts,  no 
narrow  escapes  from  Indians,  no  want 
of  agreeable  antic 'options  as  to  the 
future.  Mrs.  Sarah  Keys,  a  lady  ninety 
years  old  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Reed,  died  near  the  present  site  of 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  but  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  this  cannot  be 
termed  a  misfortune. 

While  the  original  Donner  party 
was  organized  in  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois,  in  April,  1*46,  by  George  and 
Jacob  Donner  and  James  Reed,  the 
official  organization  of  the  company 
which  bore  that  name  did  not  take 
place  until  they  arrived  at  Little 
Sandy  Creek  a  few  months  later.  The 
Californians  were  met  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Bridger  by  Hastings  and  Huds- 
peth,  and  several  small  parties  "were 
induced  to  save  a  few  hundred  miles 
and  to  avoid  many  hardships  by  taking 
the  cut-off  south  of  the  lake,"  a  route 
which  had  been  partly  explored  a  few 
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years  earlier  by  Fremont.  Hastings, 
for  some  reason,  supported  by  Brid- 
ger  and  Vasquez,  proprietors  of  the 
fort,  who  were  actuated  by  selfish 
motives,  exaggerated  the  advantages 
ana  underestimated  the  difficulties  of 
the  new  route. 

A   New  Route. 

Thirty-six  men,  twenty-one  women 
and  thirty  children,  five  of  the  last 
being  infants,  detached  themselves 
from  the  main  company  and  formed 
an  organization  with  George  Donner 
as  captain,  a  place  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  unqualified  to 
fill.  The  other  Californians  who  con- 
tinued with  the  Oregon  train  to  Fort 
Hall,  and  from  there,  via  the  old  Cali- 
fornia trail  along  the  Humboldt  and 


did  not  feel  that  he  could  desert  the 
party  he  was  with  to  become  the  guide 
of  another.  He  did,  however,  return 
with  Reed  and  his  companions  a  short 
distance,  and  from  some  high  bluffs 
near  the  end  of  Salt  Lake  endeavored 
to  point  out  a  route  which  he  advised 
them  to  follow.  Reed  proceeded  alone 
over  the  route  indicated,  taking  note  of 
the  country,  and  blazing  trees  to  assist 
him  in  finding  the  course. 

Meantime  the  company  waited  in 
the  meadows  at  the  head  of  Weber 
Canyon  until  Reed  returned.  After 
hearing  his  report,  they  voted  unani- 
mously to  take  the  more  direct  route 
across  the  mountains  to  Salt  Lake. 
They  continued  westward  along  a 
small  stream  until  they  came  to  "a 
varying  and  irregular  canyon,  down 


Fort  Laramie  in  early  pioneer  days. 


over  the  mountains,  reached  their  des- 
tination in  safety. 

The  new  company  left  Fort  Bridger 
on  the  28th  of  July,  and  on  the  third 
of  August  crossed  Weber  River  near 
the  head  of  Weber  Canyon.  On  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  they  found  a 
letter  from  Hastings,  who  was  con- 
ducting a  party  through  the  canyon, 
advising  them  to  avoid  the  road 
through  the  latter  place  and  to  pursue 
a  course  over  the  mountains,  which  he 
attempted  to  outline  for  them.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  additional  information, 
or,  if  possible,  induce  Hastings  to 
serve  as  guide,  three  of  the  company 
were  sent  forward  to  overtake  him. 
This  was  accomplished,  but  Hastings 


which  they  passed  .  .  .  making  roads, 
breaking  and  mending  wagons,  until 
they  arrived  at  an  utterly  impassable 
outlet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  Here 
all  of  the  oxen  in  the  train  had  to  be 
used  in  drawing  each  wagon  out  of 
the  canyon  and  up  the  steep,  over- 
hanging mountain."  It  was  here,  also, 
that  Stanton  and  Pike,  the  men  who 
had  gone  in  advance  with  Reed  to 
overtake  Hastings,  joined  the  com- 
pany. Their  horses  had  given  out, 
and  they  had  been  compelled,  not 
\vithout  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  to 
travel  on  foot.  A  journey  that  the 
company  had  expected  would  occupy 
only  a  week,  had  taken  a  whole  month, 
and  had  left  men  and  animals  almost 
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completely  exhausted.  This  fatal  de- 
lay was  probably  responsible  for  the 
later  serious  disaster. 

The  third  and  fourth  days  of  Sep- 
tember were  spent  resting  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  probably 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City.  On 
the  fifth  the  journey  was  resumed,  and 
on  the  ninth  they  came  to  the  desert, 
which  the  proprietors  of  Fort  Bridger 
had  told  them  was  only  fifty  miles  in 
width.  After  providing  themselves 
with  what  they  considered  an  ample 
supply  of  grass  and  water  for  the 
journey  the  company  proceeded.  They 
spent  six  days  or  more  crossing  this 
dreary,  desolate,  alkaline  waste.  The 
majority  of  the  company  finally 
reached  water  after  experiencing  much 
suffering,  but  no  serious  loss.  Reed, 
however,  was  less  fortunate.  Before 
the  train  had  been  on  the  desert  three 
days  his  oxen  began  to  give  out,  and 
he  rode  ahead  on  horseback  in  search 
of  water.  After  traveling  about  twenty 
miles  his  search  was  rewarded,  and 
he  turned  back  to  rejoin  his  com- 
panions. In  the  meantime  his  team- 
sters, finding  the  oxen  unable  to  draw 
the  wagons  any  farther,  had  unhitched 
them  and  driven  them  ahead,  leaving 
the  family  with  the  wagons.  Reed 
passed  his  men  and  teams  during  the 
ni;4ht  and  hastened  on  to  his  family. 
Soon  after  passing  Reed,  a  horse  rid- 
den by  one  of  the  teamsters  gave  out, 
and  while  he  and  his  companions  were 
attempting  to  raise  the  exhausted  ani- 
mal, the  oxen,  probably  scenting 
water,  stampeded.  During  all  of  the 
next  day  Reed  and  his  family  waited 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  teams.  Realizing  that  an- 
other day  without  water  might  mean 
death  to  some  of  them,  he  took  his 
youngest  child  in  his  arms,  bade  the 
other  members  of  the  family  follow, 
and  started  on  foot  to  cover  the  twenty 
miles  of  desolate  waste.  As  they 
trudged  along,  the  younger  children 
being  urged  forward  by  alternate 
scoldings  and  coaxings,  their  attention 
was  fixed  for  one  awful  moment  by 
the  rapid  approach  of  an  animal 
through  the  darkness.  The  creature 


bounded  across  their  path  and  disap- 
peared. It  was  one  of  the  escaped 
oxen  crazed  and  frenzied  with  thirst. 
It  passed,  close  enough  for  Reed  to 
recognize  the  animal,  and  then  he  un- 
derstood why  his  teamsters  had  not 
returned. 

Joining  the  other  members  of  the 
company  on  a  small  creek  in  the  edge 
of  the  desert  sometime  during  the 
early  hours  of  the  next  day,  Reed  re- 
poited  his  sad  plight,  and  immediate 
preparations  were  made  by  the  whole 
party  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his 
lost  oxen.  About  a  week  was  spent 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  accomplish  this. 
Reed  had  one  ox  and  one  milk  cow 
left.  By  yoking  these  together,  hitch- 
ing them  with  another  yoke  loaned  to 
him  by  F.  W.  Graves  and  Patrick 
Breen,  and  abandoning  all  his  prop- 
erty except  such  as  could  be  placed  in 
one  wagon,  he  was  able  to  resume  the 
journey. 

Along  the  California  Trail. 

Before  leaving  their  desert  camp, 
the  Donner  party  took  an  accurate  in- 
ventory of  provisions  on  hand,  and  es- 
timated as  nearly  as  they  could  the 
amount  necessary  to  support  each  fam- 
ily during  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 
They  found  that  they  did  not  have 
food  enough  to  complete  the  journey. 
To  increase  their  anxiety  a  storm  came 
up  the  night  before  breaking  camp, 
and  the  next  morning  they  found  the 
surrounding  hills  covered  with  snow. 
A  council  was  held  immediately.  After 
a  long  and  anxious  discussion  it  was 
finally  determined  that  two  of  their 
members  should  press  forward  to 
California  on  horseback,  obtain  sup- 
plies from  Captain  Sutter  and  meet 
the  company  as  far  back  on  the  route 
as  possible.  A  call  for  volunteers  was 
made.  It  was  answered  by  William 
McCutchen  of  Missouri  and  C.  T.  Stan- 
ton  of  Chicago.  The  former  left  his 
family  behind,  and,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  most  likely  to  return;  the 
latter  had  nothing  except  his  plighted 
word  to  bring  him  back  from  Califor- 
nia with  provisions  for  his  compan- 
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ions.  McCutchen  was  prostrated  with 
sickness  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Sut- 
ter'b  Fort,  so  that  he  could  not  return ; 
Stanton  came  back  and  literally  gave 
his  life  to  succor  his  friends. 

Resuming  their  journey  after  the  de- 
parture of  McCutchen  and  Stanton,  the 
company  probably  followed  Grouse 
Creek  from  the  border  of  the  desert 
and  struck  the  old  emigrant  trail  on 
the  Humboldt  about  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember. At  Gravelly  Ford,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  a  quarrel  between  John 
Snyder  and  Reed  resulted  in  blows,  a 
knife  thrust  and  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer. Although  Reed  seems  to  have 
acted  in  self-defense,  the  deceased  had 
been  so  popular  with  members  of  the 
company — he  was  engaged  to  Mary 


man,  also  perished,  not  without  circum- 
stantial evidence  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered by  some  of  his  countrymen  who 
were  with  the  party.  On  the  19th  of 
October,  near  the  present  town  of 
Wadsworth,  Nevada,  they  met  Stanton 
returning  with  food.  Captain  Sutter 
had  provided  him  with  seven  mules, 
five  of  them  loaded  with  dried  beef 
and  flour,  and  with  two  Indian  guides. 

Had  the  party  now  pressed  forward 
with  energy  the  result  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  different.  They  had 
at  least  as  good  an  opportunity  to 
reach  California  in  safety  after  Stan- 
to?i  joined  them  with  supplies  as  the 
Stevens-Murphy  company  had  had 
along  the  same  route  two  years  ear- 
lier. In  fact  the  latter  was  not  so  near 


Tavois. 


Graves,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  families — that  his  murderer 
was  banished  from  their  midst.  Bid- 
ding his  wife  and  children  good-bye, 
Reed  rode  on  in  advance  of  the  party, 
reached  California  after  enduring  un- 
told hardships,  and  returned  later  to 
aid  his  family,  snow  bound  in  the 
Sierras. 

The  company  continued  along  the 
Humboldt  to  its  sink.  Here  they  were 
delayed  a  while  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
recover  twenty-one  head  of  cattle 
stolen  from  them  by  the  Indians.  An 
old  Belgian,  Hardcoop,  unable  to  walk 
any  farther,  was  left  by  the  roadside  to 
die,  and  a  little  later  Wolfinger,  a  Ger- 


California  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1844,  as  the  former  was  on  the  same 
date  in  1846.  Stevens,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  bold  and  vigor- 
ous leader.  This  the  Donner  party 
did  not  have. 

Instead  of  pressing  forward,  the 
company  decided  to  rest  their  cattle  a 
few  days  near  the  present  site  of  Reno 
before  attempting  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  meantime  they  planned 
to  send  two  others,  William  Foster 
and  William  Pike,  in  advance  to  see  if 
additional  aid  could  be  procured  from 
the  generous-hearted  Sutter.  While  the 
men  were  cleaning  or  loading  an  old 
"pepper  box"  pistol  in  preparation  for 
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the  journey,  however,  the  thing  went 
off  and  Pike  was  killed.  This  acci- 
dent left  a  widow  and  two  babies  in 
the  camp,  and  evidently  caused  the 
company  to  lose  all  interest  in  seeking 
further  aid. 

In  the  Sierras. 

On  the  23d  of  October  they  resumed 
their  journey.  At  Prosser  Creek,  three 
miles  below  Truckee,  they  ran  into 
six  inches  of  snow.  This  was  on  the 
28th  of  October.  On  the  summits 
they  found  the  snow  to  be  five  or  six 
feet  deep.  This  frightened  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  and  many  went 
far  in  advance  of  the  main  party, 
struggling  to  break  through  the  snowy 
barriers.  They  could  not  do  it.  One 
cold,  drizzly  night  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  after  various  families  and 
groups  of  immigrants  had  spent  the 
day  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  perilous  situa- 
tion, they  came  together  and  agreed 
for  the  first  time  on  a  mutual  plan  of 
action.  On  the  morrow  the  mules  and 
cattle  were  all  to  be  slain  and  the 
meat  was  to  be  divided  among  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  The  wagons,  with 
their  contents,  were  to  be  left  at  Don- 
ner  Lake,  and  the  entire  company  was 
to  cross  the  mountains  on  foot.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  however,  a  heavy  storm 
came  on.  and  the  snow  began  to  fall  in 
large,  thick  flakes.  Day  after  day 
ani  night  after  night  it  fell.  The  mules 
disappeared,  and  nearly  all  of  the  cat- 
tle perished,  many  of  them  being  liter- 
allv  buried  alive  beneath  branches  of 
the  bushiest  trees,  where  they  strayed 
for  shelter.  The  bodies  of  some  of 
the  latter  were  found  by  ramming 
sharpened  sticks  into  the  snow  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  These  were 
recovered  and  the  meat  stripped  from 
the  bones,  and  stored  away  for  future 
usq.  The  cabin  built  by  members  of 
the  Stevens-Murphy  company  was 
still  standing  near  Donner  Lake,  the 
name  of  which  body  of  water  dates 
from  this  period — and  other  crude 
structures  covered  with  brush  and  hide 
were  soon  erected.  Such  hasty  pre- 


parations, however,  were  entirely  in- 
adequate for  a  winter  in  the  Sierras. 
November  passed  and  December 
came,  but  time  brought  only  death  for 
relief.  Oa  the  15th  of  the  latter 
month,  a  volunteer  party  of  fifteen 
men  and  women,  known  as  the  "for- 
lorn hope,"  started  across  the  moun- 
tains on  hastily  improvised  snow- 
shoes  to  seek  relief  for  the  company. 
The  experiences  of  the  next  few 
weeks,  both  of  the  fifteen  and  of  those 
at  camp,  beggar  all  description.  Suf- 
ficient to  say  that  in  both  places,  along 
the  snowy  trail  and  in  the  dreary 
camp,  men,  women  and  children  per- 
ished, and  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
became  the  chief  article  of  food  for 
the  living.  The  death  scenes  and  the 
preparation  of  this  wretched  food  are 
subjects  which  have  been  too  minutely 
described  by  former  writers.  It  will 
not  be  treated  here. 

Relief. 

The  rest  of  this  sad  tragedy  will  be 
but  briefly  considered.  Only  seven, 
two  men  and  five  women,  of  the  unfor- 
tunate fifteen,  lived  to  reach  John- 
son's rancho.  They  arrived  there 
sometime  during  the  last  of  January, 
1847.  They  were  W.  H.  Eddy,  Wm. 
Foster,  Mrs.  S.  A.  C.  Foster,  Mrs.  F. 
H.  Pike,  Mrs.  McCutchen,  Mrs.  Fos- 
dick  and  Mary  Graves.  They  had 
left  Donner  Lake,  each  with  a  scanty 
six  days'  supply  of  food ;  it  took  them 
thirty-two  days  to  reach  the  first  set- 
tlement. The  reader  knows  already 
of  what  their  food  consisted  after  the 
six  days'  supply  had  been  consumed. 

A  messenger  was  sent  by  Johnson 
to  Sutter's  Fort  with  an  urgent  appeal 
for  help.  Within  a  week  six  men,  fully 
provided  with  supplies,  had  reached 
Johnson's  rancho,  and  ten  days  later 
the  first  relief  party  of  fourteen  men, 
amply  equipped  with  food  and  horses, 
started  for  the  mountains.  On  the  19th 
of  February,  1847,  footsore  and  almost 
exhausted  from  the  superhuman  ef- 
forts of  the  last  few  days,  they  wended 
their  way  into  the  gorge  leading  to 
Donner  Lake.  The  scenes  which  they 
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found  there — the  delirious  ravings  of 
the  dying,  the  feeble  shouts  of  joy 
from  the  living,  the  haggard  faces  of 
those  who  dragged  themselves  from 
their  wretched  hovels  twenty  feet  be- 
neath the  snow  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
relief  party,  the  emaciated  frames  of 
others  lying  prostrate  in  their  buried 
cabins,  too  weak  to  rise — all  these 
things  we  must  pass  over  in  silence. 
To  rescue  all  was  out  of  the  question. 
A  supply  of  provisions  was  left,  and 
with  twenty-three  immigrants,  two  of 
whom  were  forced  to  abandon  the  trip, 
the  relief  party  started  back  to  John- 
son's rancho.  From  here  a  report  of 
the  condition  of  those  left  in  the 
mountains  was  sent  to  Sutter's  Fort, 
San  Francisco  and  other  places,  and 
assistance  was  speedily  procured.  A 
second  relief  party  reached  the  lake 
somewhere  about  March  1st,  and 
on  the  15th  a  third  arrived. 
When  the  fourth  came  on  the 
7th  of  April,  Louis  Keseberg 
was  the  sole  living  occupant. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  original 
eighty-seven  perished  during 
the  winter.  After  many  des- 
perate struggles  the  survivors 
were  conducted  safely  over 
the  mountains,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  settled  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Virginia  Reed  married  John 
Murphy  of  the  Stevens-Mur- 
phy party,  and  located  at  San 
Jose,  while  Mary  Murphy 
married  William  Johnson  of 


Yuba  County,  and  was  later  honored 
by  having  Marysville  named  for  her. 

Keseberg  lived  at  various  places, 
finally,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  be- 
coming a  resident  of  Brighton,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  surrounded 
by  poverty,  the  cries  of  his  idiotic 
children,  and  the  unjust  loathing  of  his 
neighbors. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1847,  after  the 
snow  had  left  the  valleys  and  the  grass 
had  covered  the  hillsides,  General 
Kearny  and  his  party  halted  on  the 
shores  of  Donner  Lake  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  interring  the  remains 
of  the  dead.  A  pit  was  found  already 
dug  in  one  of  the  cabins,  and  into  this 
the  mutilated  corpses  were  placed,  af- 
ter which  the  cabins,  with  everything 
surrounding  them  that  was  connected 
with  the  sad  catastrophe,  were  burned 
to  the  ground. 


One  of  the  earliest  makeshift  "prairie  schoon- 
ers" used  by  the  early  California  pioneers  in 
crossing  the  plains. 


(The  next  and  last  paper  will  deal  with  the  conquest  of  California.) 


NIGHT-LORE 

BY    GRACE    K.   DOUD 

Faint  drifting  clouds  across  the  distant  blue, 

Fair  dreams  of  women. 
Cold  glist'ning  stars — the  sky's  crystal  dew, 

Chaste  tears  of  women. 
Tall  pine  trees  with  the  night  winds  sighing  through, 

Sad  loves  of  women. 


WHAT    IS    FORESTRY? 


BY     ARTHUR    L,.    DAHL, 


PROBABLY  no  movement  has 
made  greater  progress  in  this 
country  within  the  last  few 
years  than  the  one  having  for 
its  object  the  conservation  of  our  tim- 
ber resources.  Every  article  appear- 
ing in  the  public  press  which  discusses 
our  natural  resources,  is  replete  with 
the  word  "forestry."  But  what  is  for- 
estry? Of  course  we  all  know  that  it 
deals  with  trees  and  forests,  but  what 
does  the  term  fully  imply?  Perhaps 
the  person  most  competent  to  answer 
this  question  is  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
the  man  who,  as  recent  head  of  the 
Government  Forest  Service,  did  more 
than  any  one  else  toward  introducing 
forestry  methods  into  this  country. 
Here  is  his  description  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  true  character  and 
right  field  of  forestry  in  the  United 
States : 

"In  wooded  regions  forestry  has  to 
do  with  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  forests,  but  most  of  all  with 
their  use.  The  prime  object  of  the  for- 
ester is  to  make  his  forest  produce 
wood,  and  to  do  that  trees  must  be 
cut  down.  But  in  order  to  continue 
producing  wood  the  existence  of  the 
forest  must  be  preserved,  although  the 
mature  trees  which  help  compose  it 
may  be  removed.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  essential  condition  of  the  best 
health  and  productiveness  of  a  forest 
is  the  timely  removal  of  trees  ripe  for 
the  ax.  To  put  the  statement  of  the 
same  fact  in  different  form,  the  lum- 
berman and  the  forester  both  harvest 
the  forest  crop,  with  this  difference: 
That  in  most  cases  the  lumberman 
neither  expects  a  second  crop  nor  tries 
to  provide  for  it,  while,  the  forester  al- 
ways does.  Instead  of  being  hostile 
or  divided,  as  is  sometimes  mistakenly 


supposed,  the  forester  and  the  lumber- 
man are  as  necessary  to  each  other  as 
the  axe  and  its  helve.  Without  the 
axe  the  helve  strikes  but  a  weak  blow ; 
without  the  helve  the  axe  is  lacking 
in  reach  and  in  direction.  In  the  same 
way,  the  forester,  without  the  special 
knowledge  of  the  lumberman,  can 
never  do  the  effective  work  in  preserv- 
ing the  forests  by  using  them,  nor 
succeed  in  a  money  way,  while  with- 
out the  methods  of  the  forester  the 
lumberman  will  speedily  exhaust  his 
supplies  of  timber  and  disappear  with 
the  forests  he  has  destroyed.  But 
working  together,  lumberman  and  for- 
ester can  perpetuate  the  supply  of 
lumber  while  saving  the  forests,  and 
so  secure  the  essential  objects  of  both. 

In  the  dryer  regions  of  the  West, 
where  the  timber  is  confined  to  the 
mountains  and  the  river  bottoms,  the 
duties  of  the  forester  are  somewhat 
different.  There  water  is  as  important 
as  wood,  so  that  the  protection  of  the 
mountain  forests  has  a  double  use.  In 
addition,,  there  is  the  broad  question 
of  tree  planting  in  the  plains  and  the 
treeless  valleys.  At  first  blush  such 
work  might  seem  to  fall  outside  the 
province  of  the  forester,  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  to  do  with  trees  and  not 
with  forests.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  protection  and  wood  sup- 
ply are  the  two  objects  of  the  work, 
and  how  important  a  public  service 
may  be  rendered  by  the  introduction 
of  better  trees  and  better  ways  of 
planting  them,  it  appears  at  once  that 
this  also  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  true 
forestry." 

As  agriculture  deals  with  the  pro- 
duction of  food  crops,  so  forestry  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  concerned  in  the 
production  of  wood  crops.  This  wood 


A  Urest  under  scientific  cultivation. 


crop,  when  produced,  may  be  valu- 
able for  many  different  purposes,  de- 
pendent upon  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions. In  one  locality,  the  highest 
value  which  the  forest  possesses  is 
measured  by  what  the  timber  will 
bring  after  being  converted  into  lum- 
ber. In  another,  its  chief  value  lies 
in  the  by-products  which  are  derived 
from  the  trees,  such  as  in  the  turpen- 
tine orchards  of  Florida,  while  in  an- 
other its  chief  value  is  found  to  be  the 
conservation  of  water.  It  is  only  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  that  this  last 
phase  of  the  forest's  value  has  been 
given  any  particular  attention  in  this 
country,  but  public  interest,  once 
aroused,  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  toward  protecting  our  water- 
sheds, particularly  in  the  West,  where 
large  irrigation  districts  are  located. 
To  the  old-time  lumberman  the  forest 
possessed  but  one  value,  and  that 
value  was  measured  by  the  number 
of  dollars  that  could  be  secured  by 
cutting  down  all  the  timber  indiscrimi- 


nately and  utilizing  only  such  por- 
tions of  the  trunks  as  were  suitable  for 
the  higher  grades  of  lumber.  This 
method  of  cutting  timber  was  termed 
"destructive  lumbering"  because  no  re- 
gard was  had  to  the  future  growth  of 
the  forest,  nor  to  the  entire  utilization 
of  all  the  wood.  The  trees  were  cut 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
leaving  a  high  stump,  containing  valu- 
able lumber,,  to  decay  and  serve  as 
fuel  to  the  first  forest  fire  that  swept 
along.  Only  the  trunks  of  trees  were 
used,  the  limbs  being  abandoned. 
Those  trees  which  were  too  small  to 
be  cut,  were  broken  down  and  injured 
by  the  felling  of  the  larger  ones,  no 
precautions  being  taken  to  protect  the 
young  growth.  The  tops  and  unused 
portions  of  the  trees  were  allowed  to 
lie  where  they  were  thrown,  to  become 
dry  and  a  constant  fire  menace.  The 
footsteps  of  the  lumbermen  were 
usually  dogged  by  the  greedy  flames 
of  a  forest  fire,  that  would  sweep 
through  the'  high  piles  of  refuse  re- 


A  successful  government  nursery,  Southern  California. 


maining  after  the  cutting,  destroying 
whatever  form  of  vegetation  had  es- 
caped the  woodman's  axe,  leaving  the 
country  barren  and  wasted.  Nor  was 
this  usually  all,  for  if  the  cut-over 
area  happened  to  be  upon  the  sides  of 
steep  mountains,  as  they  usually  were, 
the  first  heavy  rains  would  cause  the 
soil  to  wash  and  erode,  sweeping  tons 
of  earth  and  stones  down  to  fill  up  the 
streams  in  the  valleys,  causing  the  dis- 
astrous floods  which  yearly  occur 
along  our  great  rivers. 

The  practice  of  forestry  changes  all 
this.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  trees 
should  not  be  cut,  but  it  does  mean 
that  no  tree  should  be  cut  until  it  has 
reached  its  maturity,  unless  its  re- 
moval is  necessary  in  thinning  out  a 
forest. 

Even  when  mature,  some  trees 
should  not  be  cut  if  their  cutting  would 
mean  injury  to  some  other  industry  of 
greater  value  than  that  derived  from 
the  lumber  in  them.  While  the  tree 
is  growing  to  maturity,  forestry  seeks 
for  ways  to  facilitate  the  growth  by 


improving  the  surrounding  conditions. 
This  is  often  done  by  thinning  out 
some  of  the  inferior  trees,  where  the 
growth  is  too  dense;  removing  and 
combating  the  ravages  of  injurious 
fungus  and  insects;  by  the  prevention 
of  fires,  and  by  seeing  that  the  best 
species  are  given  a  chance  to  grow, 
as  against  trees  of  an  inferior  species. 
Forestry  allows  the  harvesting  of 
the  wood  crop  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  the  mature  timber  can  be  cut  with- 
out endangering  the  young  growth,  or 
the  reforestation  of  the  area.  Repro- 
duction is  the  aim  of  the  practiced 
forester.  His  constant  effort  is  not 
only  to  improve  the  present  crop,  but 
provide  for  a  future  crop  as  well.  If 
left  to  herself,  and  the  danger  from 
fire  be  eliminated,  Nature  would  pro- 
vide a  forest  growth  on  land  capable 
of  growing  trees,  but  that  growth 
would  not  always  be  the  best  growth, 
nor  produce  the  finest  and  most  valu- 
able timber.  In  such  a  case,  the  for- 
ester would  improve  the  quality,  and 
even  quantity,  of  the  wood  by  practice 
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of  forestry  principles.  In  a  forest  left 
entirely  to  natural  conditions,  a  valu- 
able and  a  worthless  tree  may  grow 
side  by  side.  If  unmolested,  in  many 
cases  the  worthless  tree,  owing  to  a 
faster  growth,  would  crowd  out  the 
valuable  one,  or  at  least  hamper  its 
fullest  development. 

Under  these  conditions  the  forester 
would  step  in  to  remove  the  inferior 
species,  allowing  the  valuable  one  to 
continue  its  growth  unhampered. 

To  insure  proper  reproduction,  the 
forester  will  leave  standing  a  certain 
proportion  of  seed  trees,  even  though 
those  trees  are  fully  mature  and  valu- 
able for  timber.  The  practical  lumber- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  would  have  a 
thought  only  for  the  lumber  in  the 
tree,  and  cut  it  down. 

In  a  tract  managed  under  forestry 
principles,  the  results  would  show  not 
only  in  the  standing  timber,  but  in  the 
utilization  of  the  trees  cut  down. 
Whereas  the  lumberman  would  take 
only  the  "clear"  stuff  in  the  trunk,  the 
forester  would  work  up  not  only  the 
trunk,  but  portions  of  the  limbs  as 
well.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
practices  of  forestry  is  the  prevention 
of  waste  in  lumbering.  By  the  discov- 
ery of  new  uses  for  inferior  grades  of 
lumber,  as  well  as  methods  for  artifi- 
cially improving  their  quality,  the  for- 
ester has  practically  doubled  the  quan- 
tity of  merchantable  lumber  derived 
from  a  tree.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
work  of  the  Forest  Service:  Within 
that  Service  there  are  about  a  dozen 
distinct  and  independent  lines  of  re- 
search and  experimental  work  being 
carried  on,  covering  practically  the  en- 
tire field  of  forestry.  Each  successful 
result  of  some  experiment  means  either 
the  saving  of  our  existing  timber  sup- 
ply, or  the  utilization  of  some  for- 
merly worthless  portions  of  the  tree. 
By  scientific  methods  the  timber  cut 
for  lumber  is  fully  utilized  and  the 
standing  growth  is  not  injured  by  the 
lumbering  operations.  By  experi- 
ments in  the  preservative  treatment  of 
timbers  the  life  of  the  ordinary  rail- 
road tie,  telegraph  pole,  piling  and 
similar  classes  of  timbers,  has  been 


doubled  or  trebled,  and  many  varieties 
of  inferior  trees  have  been  made  into 
splendid  substitutes  for  higher  species 
v/hich  are  fast  disappearing. 

Several  years  ago  a  member  of  the 
Forest  Service  devised  an  improved 
method  of  securing  turpentine  from 
the  Florida  pines.  The  old  method  of 
tapping  the  tree  resulted,  after  a  few 
years,  in  either  killing  the  tree  or 
weakening  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  easily  blown  down,  and  threat- 
ened eventually  to  wipe  out  the  entire 
industry.  The  new  method  not  only 
increases  the  supply,  but  is  not  injuri- 
ous to  the  tree. 

Though  the  influence  of  trees  upon 
rainfall  is  a  much  mooted  question,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  tree  growth  has  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  other  forms  of  vegetable 
life.  On  the  great  plains,  a  wind- 
break of  trees  serves  to  protect  the 
growing  grain  not  only  from  the 
heavy  winds  accompanying  the  storms 
but  also  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture,  by  checking  the  air  currents 
that  sweep  across  the  flat  country. 

An  additional  object  of  forestry  is 
the  creation  of  tree  growth  on  areas 
denuded  by  natural  or  artificial  causes. 
This  reforestation  work,  though  ex- 
ceedingly expensive,  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  well  worth  the  ef- 
fort, provided  that  conditions  are  not 
too  unfavorable.  In  the  United  States 
during  the  last  few  years,  numerous 
government  nurseries  have  been  es- 
tablished at  various  points  in  the 
West,  where  large  quantities  of  trees 
arc  raised  and  transplanted  to  sites 
selected  by  experienced  men.  This 
work  has  progressed  far  enough  to  in- 
sure beneficial  results.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  nurseries  is  located  in 
Southern  California,  and  the  entire 
product  of  this  nursery  is  used  in  re- 
forestation work  on  neighboring 
areas. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  enemy  the 
forest  has  is  fire,  and  hence  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  the  forester  is  to 
devise  means  to  prevent  and  combat 
them.  In  the  United  States  more  tim- 
ber is  annually  destroyed  by  fire  than 


Mountain  side  swept  out  by  brush  fires. 


"Pickling"  fence  posts  to  preserve  their  life. 


is  cut  for  use.  This  drain  upon  the 
forest  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  about  the  timber  famine 
which  now  threatens  our  people,  for  it 
has  been  estimated  that  our  supply  of 
timber  will  be  exhausted  in  about  forty 
years,  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion. While,  of  course,  practically 
none  of  these  fires  can  be  traced  direct- 
ly to  the  lumbering  industry,  yet  it  is 
only  too  true  that  many  of  the  most 
disastrous  fires  occur  on  newly  logged- 
over  areas  as  a  result  of  the  reckless 
lumbering  methods  pursued  by  some 
companies  in  allowing  refuse  resulting 
from  the  cutting  to  remain  undisposed 
of.  The  forester,  in  his  campaign 
against  forest  fires,  proceeds  along 
two  different  lines.  His  first  efforts 
are  to  prevent  those  fires  by  keeping 
his  timbered  area  free  from  inflam- 
mable refuse;  by  constant  patrol;  by 
the  construction  of  numerous  trails, 
rendering  the  area  accessible,  and  by 
the  building  of  firebreaks  to  restrict 
fires  to  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
and  prevent  their  spread  to  surround- 
ing territory.  If  fires  do  occur,  the  next 
step  is  to  so  organize  the  available 


force  of  men  to  fight  the  fires  most  ef- 
fectually. To  this  end,  on  all  the 
National  Forests,  rangers  are  main- 
tained, whose  principal  duty  during  the 
dry  season,  when  the  greatest  danger 
from  fires  exists,  is  to  patrol  their  dis- 
tricts and  watch  for  fires.  These  men 
have  learned  by  experience  the  best 
method  of  fighting  fires;  they  are 
familiar  with  the  country,  and  know 
how  to  reach  any  particular  spot  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  ample  supplies  of  tools, 
which  are  stored  in  chests  at  various 
points,  and  they  know  where  to  go  for 
assistance  in  time  of  fires.  If  persua- 
sion fails,  they  have  sufficient  author- 
ity to  compel  able-bodied  men  to  help 
fight  fires. 

Forestry  has  been  practiced  in  many 
of  the  foreign  countries  for  centuries, 
and  in  a  recent  government  bulletin, 
prepared  by  Treadwell  Cleveland,  Jr., 
of  the  Forest  Service,  describing  the 
progress  of  forestry  abroad,  the  au- 
thor states  that  in  a  comparison  of  the 
various  countries,  two  facts  stand  out 
prominently.  First,  that  those  coun- 
tries which  have  gone  farthest  in  the 
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practice  of  forestry  are  the  ones  which 
to-day  are  most  prosperous,  which 
have  the  least  proportion  of  waste 
land,  and  which  have  the  most  promis- 
ing futures.  Second,  those  countries 
which  spend  most  upon  their  forests 
receive  from  them  the  greatest  net  re- 
turns. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  progress  of  forestry  in  foreign 
countries : 

German  forestry  is  remarkable  in 
that  it  leads  in  scientific  thoroughness, 
and  it  has  applied  this  scientific  knowl- 
edge with  the  greatest  technical  suc- 
cess, having  solved  the  problem  of 
securing,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  an  increasing  forest  output  and 
increasing  profits  at  the  same  time.  In 
spite  of  its  splendid  forestry  policy, 
however,  Germany  is  compelled  to  im- 
port one-sixth  of  the  wood  used.  As  a 
striking  contrast  to  our  policy  of  an- 
nually using  three  times  as  much  tim- 
ber as  we  grow,  Germany  allows  no 
more  wood  to  be  cut  each  year  than 
the  forests  produce.  Germany  has 
nearly  35  million  acres  of  forest  land, 
or  a  little  over  3-5  of  an  acre  for  each 
citizen. 

France  has  about  18  per  cent  of  its 
area  under  forest,  and  supplies  about 
one-third  of  the  home  demand.  The 
State  forests  yield  a  clear  profit  of 
over  four  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
great  achievement  of  France  in  for- 
estry has  been  the  establishment  of 
protective  forests  where  much  destruc- 
tion has  been  caused  by  floods  and 
winds.  During  the  18th  century  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land  were 
cleared,  only  to  find  that  they  were  un- 
fit for  cultivation,  and  should  have 
been  left  to  tree  growth.  During  the 
19th  century  the  movement  to  reforest 
this  area  was  carried  forward,  and  to 
date  more  than  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  reforested.  It  is 
estimated  that  fifty  million  dollars  will 
be  spent  on  this  project  before  com- 
pleted. 

Switzerland  has  2,000,000  acres,  or 
20.6  per  cent  of  its  area  in  forest,  of 
which  more  than  three-fourths  is  con- 
trolled by  the  government.-  The  City 


Forest  of  Zurich  has  been  managed 
under  a  forest  working  plan  since  1680, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
managed  and  profitable  forests  in  the 
world.  It  yields  on  the  average  a  clear 
annual  profit  of  $12  per  acre. 

Austria-Hungary  is  one  of  the 
largest  exporters  of  wood  in  the  world, 
the  most  of  which  goes'  to  Germany. 
Austria  has  24  million  acres  of  forest 
land,  while  Hungary  has  23  million. 
Private  forestry  is  encouraged  by  a 
system  of  taxation  which  relieves  tim- 
ber land  on  which  forestry  is  practiced. 
Most  of  the  land  is  in  private  hands. 

Norway  has  20  million  acres,  or  21 
per  cent  of  forest  lands,  of  which  the 
State  owns  about  10  per  cent.  While  at 
the  present  time  heavy  exports  are 
made,  the  forests  are  being  so  rapidly 
depleted  that  the  supply  will  not  last 
for  long  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. Norwegian  forestry  has  not 
progressed  very  rapidly.  While  there 
is  a  forest  service,  the  officers  are  few 
and  underpaid. 

Sweden  has  about  50  million  acres 
of  forest  land,  or  about  50  per  cent 
of  its  land  area.  It  stands  second  in 
point  of  wood  exports.  The  State 
owns  or  controls  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  forests.  Lumbering  is  carried  on 
much  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

Russia  exports  more  timber  than 
any  other  country,  and  has  the  largest 
forest  area  of  any  country  on  the 
globe.  The  government  has  long  prac- 
ticed forestry  methods  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  forests. 

India  has  progressed  along  forestry 
lines  very  rapidly.  Its  Forest  Service 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world,  while  its  system  of  firebreaks 
is  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  entire  area 
— or  180  million  acres — is  under  for- 
est, of  which  more  than  one-third  is 
efficiently  protected  from  fires. 

Italy  is  one  of  the  examples  of  a 
country  having  failed  to  provide  a  wise 
forest  policy.  Though  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  is  under  forest, 
yet  most  of  the  forests  are  exceedingly 
poor,  consisting  of  coppice  wood  or 
young  stump  shoots,  suitable  only  for 
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fuel  or  charcoal.  One-fourth  of  all 
the  land  is  beyond  reclamation,  mainly 
as  a  result  of  cleared  hillsides  and  the 
pasturing  of  goats.  The  rivers  are 
dry  in  summer,  while  in  spring  they 
are  raging  torrents,  sweeping  the  de- 
bris down  upon  the  fertile  portions  of 
the  valleys.  An  effort  has,  of  late 
years,  been  made  to  improve  the  forest 
conditions,  but  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  are  enormous. 

Japan  has  nearly  58  million  acres, 
or  59  per  cent  of  its  total  area,  under 
forest.  The  Japanese  forests  have 
been  managed  under  a  forest  policy 
longer  than  any  other  country.  They 
were  controlled  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  during  the  early  Christian 
centuries  forest  planting  on  water- 
sheds was  enforced  by  frequent  edicts, 
and  the  felling  of  trees  was  supervised 
by  proper  officers.  As  a  result,  Japan 
alone,  among  the  nations,  began  mod- 
ern industrial  progress  with  its  forests 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  improved  af- 
ter centuries  of  use.  Private  forests 
are  under  government  supervision,  and 
where  they  protect  mountain  slopes 
they  can  only  be  cut  under  permit. 


China  is  the  only  civilized  country 
which  has  persistently  destroyed  its 
forests.  Trees  have  been  left  only 
where  they  could  not.  be  reached. 
Every  bit  of  woody  substance  is  util- 
ized, and  even  shrubs  are  used  for  the 
making  of  charcoal.  Nor  is  this  true 
only  of  wood,  but  in  certain  portions 
of  China,  especially  in  the  East,  the 
grass  is  cropped  so  short  by  grazing 
animals  that  it  has  been  practically 
killed  out.  The  result  has  been  not 
only  a  shortage  of  wood  and  forage, 
but  the  water  supply  is  being  de- 
creased to  an  alarming  extent. 

Canada  has  260  million  acres  of 
commercial  forests,  though  more  than 
twice  that  area  is  classed  as  woodland. 
More  than  two  million  tons  of  wood 
are  exported  each  year,  or  twice  the 
amount  exported  by  the  United  States. 
A  protective  fire  service  is  maintained 
by  the  government,  and  reforestation  is 
encouraged  by  millions  of  seedlings 
being  furnished  free  to  settlers  who 
desire  to  plant  them  out.  More  than 
two  hundred  and  three  million  acres 
of  Canada's  forests  are  within  Forest 
Reserves. 


A  forest  ranger  on  his  daily  rounds. 
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''Choose  ye  this  day  whom    ye    will 
serve" — Joshua  24:15. 

TOKIO,  JAPAN.— I  am  deeply 
impressed   with    the     great 
progress  the  Japanese  nation 
has  made,  which  is  manifest 
on  every  hand.     But  I  fear  that  here, 
as  in  civilized  lands,  some  of  the  pro- 
gress is  injurious.    The  Japanese  and 
every  other  people  need  a  faith  bal- 
last.    It  is  necessary  to   strength  of 
character   and   a    permanent   civiliza- 
tion.    Without  it,  in  a  little  while  the 
whole  world  will   be   swept   into  an- 
?n:hy.     Indeed,  I  foresee  that  awful 
condition      approaching      rapidly — in 
Europe,  in  America  and  here  in  Japan. 

Laments  the  Lack  of  Faith  Ballast. 

The  basis  of  anarchy  is  a  lack  of 
faith  ballast:  and  alas!  our  wonderful 
schools,  with  their  fine  equipments, 
are  the  real  cause  of  the  condition 
which  is  approaching.  In  Europe  and 
America  this  infidelity  is  glossed  over 
with  the  name  of  Higher  Criticism, 
but  here  I  see  that  the  Japanese  more 
candidly  label  it  Agnosticism  and 
Atheism.  It  appalls  me  to  find  that 
the  progress  of  Japanese  scholars 
from  Shintoism,  Confucianism  and 
Buddhism  has  not  been  toward  Christ- 
ianity, but  toward  total  unbelief.  I 
have  been  handed  a  report  from  three 
of  the  Japanese  schools  which  has 
made  me  heart-sick.  Out  of  a  total  of 
four  hundred  and  nine  students,  four 
protessed  Christianity,  seventeen  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  sixty  de- 
clared themselves  Atheists,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  registered  as  Ag- 
nostics, and  forty-six  were  so  bewil- 
dered as  to  be  non-committal. 

Alas,  even  the  proverbial  Japanese 
politeness,  gentleness,  kindness  of 
character  and  willingness  to  die  for 
their  Emperor  cannot  exist  long  un- 
der the  influence  of  such  a  lack  of 
faith  ballast.  And  what  the  Japanese 
scholars  of  to-day  believe  will  surely 


reflect  in  their  masses  shortly.  And 
I  am  bound  in  candor  to  admit  that  a 
very  similar  condition  of  things  pre- 
vails throughout  Europe  and  America. 
The  outlook  is  ominous  indeed. 

War  and  Rapine  Not  Noble  Objects. 

Whatever  we  may  be,  the  closing  of 
cne  year  and  the  opening  of  another 
furnishes  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
retrospection  as  well  as  for  good  reso- 
lutions. The  greatest  power  in  the 
universe  is  the  power  of  the  will,  and 
we  are  all  learning  how  important  a 
matter  it  is  that  our  own  wills  and  the 
wills  of  our  fellow  creatures  be  rightly 
directed.  It  is  in  line  with  this 
thought  that  the  wise  man  declared 
that  "Greater  is  a  man  that  ruleth  his 
own  spirit  than  he  who  conquers  a 
city;"  and  "As  a  man  willeth  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he." — Proverbs  16:32; 
23:7. 

Of  old,  Alexander  the  Great  willed 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  and 
at  a  cost  of  wealth  and  streams  of 
blood  he  accomplished  wonders.  We 
are  gradually  learning,  however,  that 
vvar  and  rapine  are  not  sufficiently 
noble  objects  for  the  human  ambition 
and  will.  Instead,  the  bright  minds 
of  the  world  are  turning  toward  the 
conquering  of  the  earth.  Highways 
?re  cast  up,  rails  are  laid,  trains  are 
run,  mountains  are  pierced,  rivers  are 
spanned  with  bridges,  and  the  human 
will  is  .using  steam  and  electrical 
power  in  every  direction  in  a  mar- 
velous manner.  I  am  not  emphasiz- 
ing these  well  known  facts  so  com- 
mon to  our  observation,  but  calling 
attention  to  the  will  behind  all  these 
results,  without  which  they  could  not 
be  attained. 

And  what  is  thus  noted  in  the 
achievements  of  the  world  reminds  us 
that  we  each  and  all  have  wills,  which 
should  be  rightly  directed  and  force- 
fully exercised  in  all  of  our  personal 
affairs,  our  lives,  our  ambitions,  our 
family  and  social  attainments.  A 
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will-less  man  is  a  good-for-naught 
How  important,  then,  it  is  that  all  of 
our  wills  should  be  wisely,  rightly 
directed,  that  our  lives  may  be  made 
as  successful  and  useful  as  possible, 
for  the  glory  of  our  Creator  and  for 
the  welfare  of  our  fellows,  as  well  as 
for  our  own  sakes!  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, in  harmony  with  the  above  text, 
that  we  "choose  this  day"  our  course 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year;  yea,  for 
life,  and,  finding  that  we  have  chosen 
wisely,  that  we  bend  every  energy  to 
the  out-working  of  that  resolution  or 
will. 

Japan  a  Flowery  Kingdom. 

This  choice  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  all  must  turn  right  about 
face  and  go  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  we  have  been  going.  I 
am  not  a  believer  in  the  theory  of 
man's  total  depravity.  Wherever  I 
travel  I  perceive  marks  of  sin,  deprav- 
ity, human  imperfection,  weakness, 
but  I  also  perceive  evidences  of  good 
intentions,  good  endeavors,  noble  re- 
solves. 

I~>  it  not  because  sin  at  the  present 
time  is  profitable,  advantageous, 
pleasurable,  or  seems  to  be  one  or  all 
of  these,  that  it  is  sought  after,  de- 
sired and  given  so  large  a  control  in 
human  affairs?  Is  not  this  true  be- 
cause we  are  now  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  the 
Prince  of  this  world,  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  shall  be  bound  for  a 
thousand  years  and  deceive  the  nations 
no  more,  by  putting  light  for  darkness  ? 

When  the  deception  shall  pass  away 
and  mankind  shall  see  clearly  the  joys 
and  rewards  of  righteousness,  will 
they  not  prefer  them?  And  if  in  that 
glorious  Epoch  right-doing  brings 
blessing  and  pleasure,  and  wrong-do- 
ing brings  all  the  disadvantages  and 
stripes,  may  we  not  expect  that  the 
majority  of  humanity  will  seek  right- 
eousness, seek  harmony  with  God,  and 
thus  seek  the  joys  and  blessings  of 
Divine  favor  and  everlasting  life? 

My  brief  stay  in  Japan  has  given  me 
a  keen  appreciation  of  what  the  Jap- 
anese have  already  attained  as  a  peo- 
ple— entirely  aside  from  Christianity. 


I  perceive  many  things  in  Japan 
closely  connected  with  their  religious 
customs,  which  put  to  the  blush  cer- 
tain conditions  prevalent  in  Europe 
and  America,  where  Christianity  has 
been  dominant  for  centuries.  We  are 
to  acknowledge  the  good  wherever  we 
see  it,  and  so  now  I  freely  acknowl- 
edge that  I  perceive  amongst  the  Jap- 
anese people  an  esthetic  taste,  a  gen- 
tleness of  demeanor  and  a  loyalty  of 
heart  which  I  fully  appreciate,  even 
though  these  qualities  came  to  the 
Japanese,  not  through  Christianity, 
but  through  Shintoism  and  Buddhism. 
Indeed,  I  must  apologize  for  much  of 
the  rudeness  and  crudeness  of  the  so- 
called  Christian  nations,  of  which  the 
Japs  have  heard  through  their  learned 
men,  and  of  which  they  know  some- 
thing through  contact  with  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  these  lands  who  come 
to  their  ports. 

I  would  have  the  Japanese  under- 
stand, if  I  could,  that  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  cover  every  form  of  cour- 
tesy; gentleness,  brotherly  kindness 
and  hospitality.  The  very  key-note  of 
Christ's  instruction  to  His  followers  is 
love,  out  of  a  pure  heart — and  that 
each  should  do  unto  his  neighbor  as 
he  would  that  his  neighbor  should  do 
to  him.  The  fruits  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  are  prominently 
set  forth  in  the  Bible — meekness,  gen- 
tleness, patience,  long-suffering,  faith, 
hope,  joy,  love. 

I  should  like  the  Japanese  to  know 
that  while  these  qualities  are  very 
generally  ignored  amongst  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Christendom,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  faithfuJ  disciples  of 
Jesus  who  study  daily  to  put  into  prac- 
tice all  these  qualities  marked  by 
Divine  approval.  The  difference 
seems  to  be  that  these  esthetic  quali- 
ties or  graces  have  become  a  national 
trait  in  Japan,  while  in  Christendom, 
so-called,  they  are  practiced  only  by 
a  proportionately  small  number,  the 
remainder  rather  boasting  of  and  cul- 
tivating qualities  the  reverse  of  these, 
as  more  helpful  in  the  battle  for  life 
and  for  money  which  is  manifest 
everywhere  among  them. 
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I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with 
the  teachings  of  the  missionaries 
which  have  reached  Japan,  however 
honest  some  of  them  may  have  been. 
Knowing  that  an  essential  feature  of 
Shintoism  is  reverence  for  deceased 
ancestors,  many  missionaries,  I  fear, 
have  done  violence  to  the  tenderest 
feelings  and  most  deeply  seated  con- 
victions of  the  Japanese  when  they 
told  them  that  their  ancestors,  instead 
of  being  objects  of  worship,  are 
damned  of  God,  and  have  begun  their 
experience  of  a  torture  which  will  last 
to  all  eternity,  because  they  did  nor 
know,  and  therefore  did  not  accept, 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  Messiah  and  Sav- 
ior, and  did  not  become  His  followers. 

Disagrees  with  Missionaries. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  sincerity  of 
these  brethren  in  thus  doing  violence 
to  the  sacred  and  tender  sentiments 
of  the  Japanese  people.  I  will  merely 
say  that  to  my  understanding  they 
have  misinterpreted  our  great  Crea- 
tor's Plan  and  the  explanation  thereof 
furnished  us  in  our  sacred  Scriptures. 
Instead,  I  give  the  people  the  Bible 
Message,  that  their  forefathers,  whom 
they  so  deeply  venerate,  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  asleep  in  death, 
sweetly  resting  from  all  labor,  strife, 
vexation  and  turmoil,  awaiting  the 
morning  light  of  a  New  Epoch. 

That  glorious  period,  when  they  will 
be  awakened  and  come  forth  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  the 
present,  under  a  reign  of  righteousness 
and  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
Truth,  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  world's  Messiah. 
He  comes  to  establish  His  Kingdom 
and  to  overthrow  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness. He  comes  to  break  the  shackles 
of  ignorance  and  sin,  sickness  and 
death,  and  to  set  mankind  free  from 
these.  His  Kingdom  will  set  up  the 
glorious  standard  of  righteousness 
and  truth  and  render  every  assistance 
possible  for  humanity  to  come  into 
harmony  with  the  Divine  will. 

In  that  glorious  Day,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  very  near  at  hand,  everything 
rhat  the  Japanese  and  their  ancestors 


have  learned  in  harmony  with  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  patience,  long  suf- 
fering, brotherly  kindness,  love,  will 
be  that  much  of  an  assistance  in  their 
uplift  toward  the  full  perfection  of  the 
Divine  requirement  of  character.  And 
similarly  be  it  noted,  those  who  have 
failed  to  cultivate  these  heart  and 
character  qualities,  whether  they  were 
Japanese  or  nominal  Christians,  will 
have  that  much  whereof  to  be  ashamed 
and  to  overcome  and  rectify. 

Does  Not  Wish  to  Be  Misunderstood. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
ignoring  the  fundamental  Christian 
doctrine  that  "Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures,"  and 
"rose  again  for  our  justification."  I 
am  affirming  that  doctrine  and  carry- 
ing it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  The 
Bible,  the  inspired  authority  of 
Christendom,  clearly  teaches  that  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Jesus,  the  Just  for 
the  unjust,  was  not  for  a  mere  handful, 
but  for  the  entire  race.  That  sacri- 
ficial death  took  place  more  than  four 
thousand  years  after  Adam's  sin,  but 
it  is  to  be  made  efficacious  for  Adam 
and  all  of  his  race — not  merely  for 
those  who  have  heard  the  Message  of 
Divine  grace,  nor  merely  for  those 
who  have  lived  since  the  sacrifice  took 
place,  but  as  the  Bible  declares,  "Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted 
death  for  every  man." — Hebrew  2:9. 

Another  Scripture  distinctly  shows 
that  the  Divine  favor  and  blessing 
resulting  from  Jesus'  death  are  not 
only  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  Church,  to 
those  who  now  believe  and  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Redeemer,  but  will  ul- 
timately benefit  all  the  remainder  of 
mankind.  Thus  we  read,  "He  is  a 
propitiation  (satisfaction)  for  our  sins 
(the  Church's  sins),  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world." — 1  John  2:2.  All  mankind, 
therefore,  must  ultimately  receive  a 
benefit,  a  blessing,  as  a  result  of 
Jesus'  death.  This  is  the  method  God 
has  adopted  for  the  fulfillment  of  His 
glorious  promise  of  thirty-five  hundred 
years  ago  -to  Abraham — to  which 
promise  our  Creator  gave  His  oath, 
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that  we  might  have  strong  consolation 
and  faith  in  its  fulfillment.  The  prom- 
ise is  that  "All  the  families  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed,"  and,  addi- 
tionally, that  the  blessing  shall  come 
to  them  through  Abraham's  Seed. 

Christendom's  Great  Mistake. 

The  great  mistake  made  by  Christ- 
endom has  been  in  overlooking  the 
fact  that  God's  great  work  thus  far  has 
been  only  the  finding  of  the  promised 
Seed  of  Abraham,  through  whom  the 
blessing  will  reach  all  peoples.  Pri- 
marily, this  gracious  offer  was  made 
to  Abraham's  natural  posterity,  the 
nation  of  Israel,  if  they  could  keep 
perfectly  the  terms  of  their  Law  Cove- 
nant. But  they  were  unable  so  to  do 
because,  like  the  remainder  of  the 
race,  they  were  fallen,  imperfect.  Then 
it  was  that  God  revealed  to  them  that 
He  would  send  them  a  Savior,  Who 
would  deliver  them  from  their  own 
weakness  and  use  them  in  carrying 
the  blessing  and  favor  to  the  whole 
world. 

In  due  time,  God  sent  His  Son, 
Jesus,  to  be  the  Redeemer.  Jesus  left 
the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  and  humbled  Himself  to 
human  nature,  yea,  even  to  death,  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  Cross.  Thus 
doing,  He  provided  the  Ransom-Price 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  for  the 
penalty  upon  the  race  was  a  death 
penalty,  the  result  of  one  man's  dis- 
obedience. Thus  the  death  of  a  Just 
One  for  the  unjust  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  satisfaction  of  the  Divine 
Law,  the  redemption  of  the  race  from 
its  death  sentence.  Thus  was  secured 
to  all  an  opportunity  for  resurrection: 
"As  by  a  man  came  death,  by  a  Man 
also  comes  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead;  for  as  all  in  Adam  die,  even  so 
all  in  Christ  shall  be  made  alive,  every 
man  in  his  own  order" — not  all  at 
once. — 1  Corinthians  15:21-23. 

Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  having  fin- 
ished His  sacrifice,  was  returned  to 
heavenly  glory  at  the  right  hand  of 
Divine  Majesty,  far  superior  to  angels, 
etc.  He  is  now  ready  for  His  great 
work. 


Why  the  delay,  do  you  ask?  The 
Scriptures  very  clearly  inform  us  that 
a  special,  saintly  class,  to  be  gathered 
out  of  all  nations,  peoples,  kindreds 
and  tongues,  is  to  be  associated  with 
the  Redeemer  in  His  great  work  of 
blessing  the  world.  It  is  for  this  fore- 
ordained company  to  be  called,  chosen 
and  found  faithful,  that  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  delays.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  delay  is  nearly  over — that 
very  soon  the  last  member  of  the  glo- 
rious company  will  have  passed  be- 
yond the  veil,  and  that  then,  forthwith, 
the  sufferings  of  The  Christ,  Head 
and  body,  being  ended,  Messiah's  glo- 
rious Kingdom  will  begin. 

What  Israel  Did  Not  Obtain. 

St.  Paul  points  us  to  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  Age,  up  to  the  time  of 
Jesus,  accomplished  a  great  moral  up- 
lift in  that  nation,  but  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  was  not  saintly,  and  hence 
as  a  whole,  could  not  be  the  Re- 
deemer's associates  in  His  Messianic 
Kingdom.  When  Messiah  came  to 
His  own  and  they  received  Him  not, 
but  crucified  him,  they,  as  a  nation, 
were  rejected  from  Divine  favor  for 
a  time.  But  some  of  them  were  Israel- 
ites indeed — some  of  them  received 
Jesus,  became  His  disciples,  and  were 
accepted  of  God  by  the  begetting  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  at  and  after  Pente- 
cost, to  be  members  of  the  House  of 
Sons — members  of  spiritual  Israel. 

Since  then  Divine  Providence  has 
been  selecting  the  saintly  ones  from 
every  nation  under  heaven,  to  com- 
plete this  spiritual  Israel.  Thus  St. 
Paul  declares  again :  "If  ye  be  Christ's 
then  are  ye  Abraham's  Seed:  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise" — the  prom- 
ise that  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
shall  be  blessed  through  this  Seed. — 
Galatians  3:16-29. 

So  to-day  and  always,  I  urge  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  power  of  the  will,  and 
the  importance  of  its  proper  exercise 
in  choosing  the  best  things — the  things 
represented  in  Christ  and  His  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  Love  of  God.  "Choose 
ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve" — God 
or  Mammon. 


IN    THE    REALM    OF    BOOKLAND 


QUITE  the  most  important 
book  of  the  last  thirty  years 
to  contribute  new  and  his- 
tory-making material  on  the 
birth  and  pioneer  days  of  the  State  of 
California  is  the  "Life  of  Edward 
Fitzgerald  Beale."  Stephen  Bonsai 
evidently  traced  the  career  of  this 
"pioneer  in  the  path  of  empire" 
through  the  three  hundred  and  five 
pages  with  eager  interest,  for  through- 
out there  is  that  eager,  thrilling  pursuit 
from  adventure  to  adventure,  and  from 
hardship  through  various  tribulations 
to  success  which  marks  the  writer  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and 
ambitions  of  the  West.  It  is  the  story 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
California  argonauts,  and  the  story  is 
a  notable  and  appreciated  addition  to 
the  meagre  records  of  the  pioneers 
which  escaped  the  great  San  Francisco 
conflagration  of  April,  1906. 

The  early  background  of  American 
history  covered  by  the  book  from  1822 
to  1903,  contains  the  names  of  the  most 
famous  men  connected  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  great  West,  Fremont,  the 
pathfinder,  Commodore  Stockton,  Phil 
Kearny,  Kit  Carson,  Brigham  Young, 
General  Grant,  President  Diaz  of 
Mexico,  then  an  ambitious  soldier 
struggling  for  advancement,  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  and  scores  of  big 
figures  that  afterwards. loomed  large  in 
severing  the  State  of  California  from 
Mexico,  and  shaping  its  destiny  into 
the  Union.  Beale  played  an  active  and 
very  prominent  part  in  this  history- 
making  epoch.  It  was  through  his 
contrivance  that  the  mysterious  8,000 
muskets  reached  the  unarmed  follow- 
ers of  Juarez  and  decided  the  battle  of 
Queretaro,  and  thus  determined  the 
fate  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  Later 
President  Diaz  acknowledged  Mex- 
ico's obligations  to  General  Beale  at 
a  banquet  in  New  York,  some  time  be- 
fore the  latter's  appointment  as  Minis- 


ter    Plenipotentiary    to    Austria     by 
President  Grant,  his  staunch  friend. 

Only  a  Western  argonaut  could  have 
encountered  the  perils,  adventures  and 
picturesque  experiences  which  fell  to 
young  Beale,  a  Jacksonian  midshipman 
at  fourteen,  in  the  three  score  and  ten 
years  which  intervened  till  he  reached 
the  classic  days  in  his  beautiful  Wash- 
ington home,  the  counselor  and  friend 
of  President  Grant,  Senator  Elaine, 
Senator  Chandler,  Vice-President  Ar- 
thur and  the  other  leading  spirits  of 
that  day.  In  those  seventy-one  years 
he  had  been  a  midshipman,  had  been 
sent  on  secret  missions  by  Commodore 
Stockton  in  the  mysterious  diplomatic 
maneuvres  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  for  that  rich  territory 
bordering  the  Pacific,  and  which  frus- 
trated British  plans  of  a  like  object; 
he  had  been  the  solitary  companion  of 
Kit  Carson  through  the  mountain  gaps 
ann  wildernesses  in  carrying  messages 
between  Washington  and  those 
doughty  champions,  fighting  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  great  territory  of  California. 
On  these  trips  he  met  and  fought  the 
Indians,  hazarding  his  life  daily 
against  cold  and  starvation  and  deadly 
enemies,  and  experienced  the  gruelling 
hardships  known  only  to  the  path- 
finders and  frontiersmen  of  the  West. 

Beale  carried  the  first  gold  across 
tht  continent  from  Mexico,  and  it 
proved  to  be  such  an  amazing  sight  in 
New  York  that  P.  T.  Barnum  worked 
every  influence  to  obtain  it  for  exhibi- 
tion. At  this  period  Lieutenant  Beale's 
adventures  were  accounted  so  wonder- 
ful that  Bayard  Taylor  dedicated  his 
book  on  California  to  him.  His  fame 
brought  him  other  honors,  too :  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  appointed  him  general 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for 
California  and  Nevada,  and  Congress 
appropriated  $250,000  to  carry  out  his 
original  plans  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  on  reservations.  His  experi- 
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ences  in  gathering  the  savage  tribes 
and  locating  them  on  their  reserva- 
tions were  the  wonder  of  that  period, 
replete  as  it  was  in  Aladdin-like  stories 
of  the  unknown  West.  In  this  period 
of  his  life  he  passed  through  a  series 
of  kaleidoscopic  experiences  with  Mor- 
mons, bandits,  cattle  rustlers,  Mexi- 
cans and  slave  drivers.  It  was  while 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation on  the  southern  deserts  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  that  Beale, 
then  a  Brigadier-General,  conceived 
the  idea  of  bringing  camels  from 
Egypt.  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson 
Davis  backed  his  plans,  and  that  ex- 
periment explains  how  the  present 
herds  of  mysterious  camels  sometimes 
met  with  on  those  deserts  were  intro- 
duced there.  Beale's  early  journals  of 
that  locality  are  now  considered  in- 
valuable to  historians.  The  routes  and 
trails  he  made  in  the  early  '50's  are 
now  the  chosen  routes  of  the  great 
Overland  trains.  This  exploration  and 
constructive  work  in  laying  the  hand 
of  the  government  at  Washington  more 
firmly  on  the  new  Western  territory 
brought  General  Beale  into  intimate 
touch  with  the  administration,  and 
shortly  after  his  election  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  Surveyor- 
General  for  California  and  Nevada. 
The  overshadowing  influence  of  that 
hour  was  secession.  Lincoln  gave 
General  Beale  special  instructions  and 
authority,  and  despatched  him  West 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  keep 
California  in  the  union  ranks.  Much 
of  the  private  correspondence  between 
them  was  destroyed  in  the  big  San 
Francisco  fire,  but  enough  remains  in 
other  hands  to  show  how  serious  was 
the  situation,  and  how  delicately  and 
successfully  it  was  handled. 

After  the  Civil  War,  General  Beale 
resigned  the  office  of  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral and  retired  to  his  Tejon  rancho, 
of  some  100,000  acres  in  extent,  in  the 
upper  San  Joaquin  Valley,  to  enjoy 
a  well  earned  rest.  There  he  kept 
open  house  and  entertained  friends 
and  guests  by  the  score,  after  the  open 
hearted  manner  of  the  early  Mexican 
grandees.  For  years  the  ranch  was 


the  visiting  headquarters  of  the  early 
argonauts  and  old  frontiersmen  who 
had  done  so  much  to  lay  the  substan- 
tial foundation  of  the  West.  Hardy 
as  they  were,  they  passed  with  the 
years.  In  the  early  seventies,  General 
Beale  purchased  a  handsome  residence 
in  Washington,  where  he  went  an- 
nually to  meet  the  old  military  and 
naval  leaders  and  the  statesmen  with 
whom  he  had  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted during  the  thrilling  days  of 
the  Civil  War. 

The  seventeen  illustrations  are  from 
old  lithographs,  and  after  their  man- 
nev  faithfully  depict  the  old  land- 
marks. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
2  West  45th  street,  New  York.  Price, 
$2.00. 

"The  Terrible  Meek." 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  memorable 
play,  "The  Servant  in  the  House,"  has 
had  a  success  both  upon  the  stage  and 
as  a  book,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  union  of  rare  in- 
spiration with  altogether  exceptional 
skill  of  workmanship.  "The  Servant 
in  the  House"  proved  to  be  something 
more  than  the  sensation  of  a  season. 
It  was  popular  as  no  book  or  drama 
depending  upon  mere  novelty  can  be 
popular.  It  has  taken  a  permanent 
place  as  a  play  that  expresses  a  big 
and  appealing  idea.  "The  Servant  in 
the  House"  is  remembered  as  great 
novels  are  remembered. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
new  play,  "The  Terrible  Meek,"  is  no 
commonplace  literary  event.  "The 
Terrible  Meek"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers.  Readers  of 
this  drama,  which  is  as  wonderfully 
adapted  both  to  the  stage  and  to  pri- 
vate reading  as  was  "The  Servant  in 
the  House"  will  expect  to  be  startled. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  the  knack  of  start- 
ling us  in  the  right  way.  In  other, 
words,  he  has  strong,  warm  convic- 
tions, and  he  uses  his  dramatic  origi- 
nality to  enforce  them  most  surpris- 
ingiy  and  effectively.  "The  Terrible 
Meek"  is  a  one-act  drama,  which  is 
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played,  almost  to  the  end,  upon  a  dark- 
ened stage.  Before  the  curtain  rises, 
a  bell  from  some  distant  place  of  wor- 
ship tells  the  hour — nine  brazen  notes. 
There  is  a  heavy  peal  of  thunder,  then 
a  mighty  howling  of  wind  blended 
with  a  confused  clamor  of  voices  and 
the  hurrying  of  many  feet.  The  scene 
gives  the  impression  of  moorlands 
and  desolate  places. 

After  the  curtain  has  gone  up,  there 
is  silence  for  a  moment,  broken  at 
length  by  the  sound  of  a  woman  weep- 
ing bitterly.  She  is  a  peasant  woman, 
and  with  her  is  a  man — apparently 
a  captain  in  the  British  army.  There 
has  been  a  political  execution  upon 
this  spot:  the  woman's  son  has  been 
put  to  death.  The  captain  says:  "My 
God!  this  is  awful!  I  can't  stand  it!" 
The  woman  answers  him.  His  con- 
science is  aroused,  and  in  the  dialogue 
that  ensues  the  cruelty  and  horror  of 
the  thing  that  has  been  done  is  ex- 
pressed by  words  full  of  bitterness 
and  pathos.  At  last  the  woman,  even 
in  the  depth  of  her  grief,  forgives  him, 
for  it  appears  that  he  has  only  acted 
under  orders.  His  excuse  is  the  usual 
excuse  for  legalized  killing — a  vague 
necessity  which  nobody  is  bound  to  ex- 
plain. Government,  judge,  executioner 
— all  have  acted  under  orders  and 
from  a  supposed  sense  of  duty. 

While  the  man  and  woman  are  talk- 
ing, a  soldier  comes  up — just  a  plain 
British  soldier,  speaking  a  broad 
Cockney  dialect.  He  tells  the  captain 
that  the  general  has  "another  job"  for 
them  like  the  last.  The  captain  flatly 
refuses  to  obey  orders.  Just  then  it 
begins  to  grow  light.  The  soldier 
says:  "Look,  sir;  wot  did  I  tell  yer? 
It's  coming  light  again."  "Eternally!" 
exclaims  the  captain. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  reader  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  Mr.  Rann  Ken- 
nedy's climax  by  an  attempt  at  de- 
scription. It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  simple  coming  of  the  light  upon 
this  scene  is  more  impressive  and 
affecting  than  any  words  could  be.  It 
tells  more  than  many  pages  of  a  novel 
could  tell.  The  whole  meaning  of  the 
play  is  summed  up  in  a  flash. 


"The  Terrible  Meek."  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers, Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


"The  House  of  Pride." 

Beginning  with  the  title  and  run- 
ning through  to  the  last  word,  every 
one  of  the  six  stories  which  compose 
this  book  grips  the  reader.  Honolulu, 
Molokai,  the  lepers'  island,  and  others 
of  the  Hawaiian  group,  afford  splen- 
did setting  for  the  tales.  The  stories 
are  typical  of  London's  work,  both  in 
material  and  handling.  The  most  in- 
ventive imagination  could  hardly  con- 
jure incidents  more  full  of  terror, 
scenes  more  amazing  or  grotesque. 
The  characters,  ranging  from  the  ultra- 
exclusive  set  known  as  the  "mission- 
ary crowd,"  through  humble  American 
New  Englanders,  to  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  leprosy,  demonstrate  Mr.  Lon- 
don's versatility  and  skill.  Nature  is 
pictured  in  some  of  her  gentlest  and 
also  her  most  relentless  moods,  and 
human  beings  seem  akin  to  ninepins, 
set  up  by  Life  and  knocked  down  in 
the  swift  game  by  Death.  In  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  the  island  group  the 
tragic  and  the  gruesome  are  so  fre- 
quent that  they  become  almost  com- 
monplace. And  these  things  are  told 
in  the  fewest  possible  words,  in  the 
shortest  possible  sentences,  with  the 
least  waste  of  verbal  energy.  Mr. 
London's  plain  words  and  his  plain 
way  of  using  them  are  best  fitted  to 
the  tales  he  tells.  He  has  chosen  the 
medium  and  technique  that  belongs  to 
his  subject,  conveying  the  impression 
he  seeks  with  the  least  possible  fric- 
tion. In  each  of  these  stories  is  the 
unmistakable  London  touch  which  is 
so  strongly  individual  as  to  defy  imi- 
tation. Mr.  London  is  a  representa- 
tive American  short  story  writer,  and 
this  volume  shows  that  his  pen  has  lost 
nothing  of  that  virility  which  first 
brought  him  into  public  favor. 

"The  House  of  Pride,"  by  Jack  Lon- 
don. Decorated  cloth,  12mo.,  $1.20 
net.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  Publishers. 
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Woman's 

Fascination    ik' 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  possession 
of    many    natural     qualities,    foremost 
among   which    may    be  counted   the    radiant 
beauty    of  a    natural    complexion,    such    as   is  assured 
by  the  regular  daily  use  of 

Pears'  Soap 

Nature  dowers  almost  every  woman  with  a  more  or  less 
beautiful  complexion.  To  begin  with  it  is  soft  and  smooth,  and 
fair  to  look  upon,  but,  perhaps  by  the  use  of  ordinary,  impure 
toilet  soaps,  or  other  neglect,  the  skin  gradually  loses  its  natural 
beauty  and  becomes  colorless  and  inanimate. 

To  guard  against  a  disaster  like  this,  the  skin  should 
always  be  washed  with  Pears'  Soap,  which  by  its  complete 
purity  and  its  unique  emollient  qualities, 

preserves  the  skin  in  its  natural  condition  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  keeping  it  soft,  smooth  and  beautiful. 


"All  rights  secured" 
OF    JtLL    SCEJVTED     SOMPS    PEARS'     OTTO     OF    ROSE    IS    THE     BEST 
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My  Greatest  Success 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Reo  the  Fifth 
the  Record  Car 

In  the  past  25  years,  a 
dozen  models  of  mine  have 
become  the  season's  sensa- 
tion. 

Again  and  again  I  Imve  seen 
the  factory  swamped  with  or- 
ders. 

But  Reo  the  Fifth  has 
broken  all  records.  I  never 
saw  a  demand  which  com- 
pares with  the  call  for  this, 
my  finest  creation. 

Not  a  Passing 
Sensation 

Other  season  sensations 
have  come  and  gone.  N--XV 
cars  and  better  came  out  to 
displace  them. 

It  can  never  be  so  with  this. 
Reo  the  Fifth  comes  close  to 
the  limit  in  motor  car  engi- 
neering. 


This  car  embodies  the  final 
results  of  my  25  years  of  ex- 
:ioe.      In    every    detail    it 
marks  the  best  I  know. 

•'  can  never  build  a  car 
that's  materially  better.  The 
changes  of  the  future  will  be 
of  minor  imi»ortance. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  not  built 
for  a  season.  It  Is  my  Far«- 
wHl  r:ir.  and  I  have  built  it 
to  hold  its  pi; i 


My  Limit 


Every  man  who  buys  Reo 
the  Fifth  gets  the  best  car  I 
can  build. 

The  materials  are  an- 
alyzed, to  be  sure  of  their  ex- 
act composition. 

Every  part  passes  repeated 
Inspection.  Every  vital  part 
is  put  to  a  radical  test 


Parts  are  ground  over  am 
over  to  get  utter  exactness 
The  engines  are  tested  for  4! 
hours. 

The      bearings      are      rollei 
bearings — Timken   and    . 
There     are     only     three     bal 
bearings  in  the  whole  car. 

The  body  is  iinlshed  in  1' 
coats.  The  upholstering  it 
perfect,  the  lamps  are  enam- 
eled, even  the  engine  is  nicke 
trimmed. 

I  am  watching  these  cars  U 
see  that  each  Is  perfection— 
that  each  shows  the  fina 
touch.  For  these  first  can 
h  go  out  as  my  flna 
achievement  will  decide  th; 
whole  future  of  Reo  th.j  Fifth 

I  doubt  If  any  car.  at  anj 
price,  was  ever  built  quite  * 

illy. 


Reo  \the  Fift 
51,055 


Top  and  windshield  not  Included  In  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  clip  c< 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.  SELF-STARTER,  IF  WANTED,  $20  EXTR* 
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Trainload  Orders 

Up  to  this  writing  orders 
have  come  to  us  for  over  4,000 
carloads  of  Reo  the  Fifths. 

We  have  orders  from  six 
cities  for  trainload  lots — for 
forty  carloads  to  be  sent  in 
one  shipment. 

But  the  demand  for  this  car 
is  only  beginning.  Th-3  pres- 
ent demand  is  due  to  men's 
faith  in  me.  But  the  real  de- 
mand will  develop  when  10,- 
000  of  these  cars  are  run  by 
10,000  owners. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  a  better  car 
than  I  say.  When  men  find 
this  out — when  they  know 
what  I  know — this  factory 
i-uii  never  supply  them. 


Price  Still  $1,055 

The  price  of  $1,055  is  still 
being  continued,  though  sub- 
ject to  instant  advance. 

This  is  one  feature,  I  be- 
lieve, which  must  be  changed 
before  long.  There  was  never 
a  car  in  all  the  history  of 
motoring  so  underpriced  as 
this. 

Reo  the  Fifth  would  be 
cheap  at  $1,250 — cheaper  than 
any  rival.  No  car  of  its  size, 
at  any  price,  can  give  you  one 
iota  more  of  worth. 

The  least  advance  in  mate- 
rials must  advance  our  price. 
And  that  change  is  imminent, 
I  think.  I  repeat  this  to  avoid 
future  misunderstanding. 


You  who  get  this  car  at 
$1,055  get  a  price  which  can't 
last  long.  That  fact  is  appar- 
ent. 

1,000  Dealers 

About  1,000  dealers  in  a 
thousand  towns  have  already 
ordered  Reo  the  Fifth.  So 
this  new  car  is  everywhere  on 
show. 

But  first  write  for  oui  cata- 
log, showing  the  various 
bodies — giving  all  the  facts 
and  comparisons.  When  we 
send  it  we  will  tell  you  where 
to  see  the  car. 

Write  us  today. 
Address 


R.  M.  OWENS  &  CO.,  General  Sales  Agents  for 
REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


NORTHWEST  AUTO  COMPANY,  Portland,  Ore. 

F.   W.   Vogler,    Manager. 

Distributors      for      Oregon,       Washington       and 
Northern    Idaho. 


REO    PACIFIC    COMPANY, 

60-70    Fulton    Street,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Distributors    for    Northern    California. 


REO    PACIFIC    COMPANY, 

940   &    942    S.    Grand    Street,    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 
Distributors    for    Southern    California. 


New  Center  Control 
All  Side  Levers  Abandoned 


One  distinguishing  feature 
in  Reo  the  Fifth  is  this  cen- 
ter, cane-handle  control. 

All  the  gear-shifting  is 
done  by  moving  this  lever 
less  than  three  inches  in 
each  of  four  directions.  It 
is  done  with  the  right  hand. 


the   entrance     In     front     on 
either  side  is  clear. 

This  arrangement  permits 
of  the  left  side  drive,  here- 
tofore possible  in  electric 
cars  only.  The  driver  sits, 
as  he  should  sit,  close  to  the 
cars  he  passes. 


No    man   will   be     content 

Both  brakes  are  operated  with  the  old-style  side  lev- 
by  foot  pedals,  one  of  which  ers  when  he  knows  this 
also  operates  the  clutch.  So  ideal  control. 
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READ 


GEO.    ADE'S 
FABLES  IN  SLANG" 


IN 


The  Sunday 
San   Francisco    Chronicle 


Also   8   Page   Section    devoted 

; 

to  women  containing  hints  for  the 
household  and  all  the  latest 
Fashion  News  :::::: 

SUBSCRIBE    TODAY 

Address  M.  H.  de  Young 

San  Francisco,   Cal, 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY 

Savings  (The  German  Bank)         Commercial 

(Member   of   the   Associated    Savings    Banks    of 

San    Francisco.) 
526  California   St.,  San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 1,631,282.84 

Employees'  Pension  Fund  131,748.47 

Deposits  December  30.  1911 46,205,741.40 

Total   Assets    48,837,024.24 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office 
or  Express  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Ex- 
press. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  M.,  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'clock 
P.  AI.,  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS — N.  Ohlandt.  President:  George 
Tourny,  Vice-President  and  Manager;  J.  W.  Van 
Bergen,  Vice-President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cash- 
ier; William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier;  A. 
H.  Muller.  Secretary;  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D. 
Newhouse,  Assistant  Secretaries:  Goodfellow, 
Eells  &  Orrick,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  George 
Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N. 
Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E.  T.  Kruse,  W.  S. 
Goodfellow  and  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt. 

MISSION  BRANCH.  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  streets.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  601  Clement 
Street,  corner  7th  avenue.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  W.  C.  Heyer,  Manager. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH,  U66  Haight  St., 
between  Masonic  avenue  and  Ashbury  St.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  Deposits  only.  O.  F. 
Paulsen,  Manager. 


WORK  APRON,  SLEEVE  AND  ni\7CM 
CAP  PATTERN  Ul  V  Cil 

These  three  useful  articles  are  something  every 
lady  needs.  Made  of  checked  gingham  ;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  by  darts  at  the  sides. 
The  straps  are  arranged 
over  the  shoulders  fasten- 
ing to  the  beltin  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 


NVe  wish  to 
introduce 
HOMB 
TALK 
to 
yoa 
We 
will 
send 
HOME 
TALK  for 
six  months 
and  the 
Work  Ap- 
ron, Sleeve 
Protector 
and  Cap 
Pattern  lor 
•oly  25c. 
Send  M.I 
script  io' 

TO-DAY 

as  our 


useful  feature.  The  sleeve 
protectors    extend     from 
wrist  to  elbow,  and  accom- 
modate the  dress  sleeve 
md'-rneath     without 
missing  it.     Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
lor  a  bathing  cap;  the 
apron  and  sleeve  pro- 
tectors    require     5)^ 
yds.  of  36-in.  material 
and  9£  yd.forthe  cap. 
You   will  be  pleased 
with  thispremiumof- 
fer,  given  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  HOME 
TALK.        Remember 
it  costs  you  nothing. 
HOME  TALK  is  a  32 
iage,  beautifully  U- 
ustrated  H  ome  M  ag- 
azine.       Witmark's 
atest    music  com- 
positions areprmt- 
ed    each    month; 
latest  New  York 
&  Paris  fashions 
by  Marie  Helen 
King,  stories  of 
interest,    Hints 
for  Housekeep- 
ers    and    other 
valuable   items. 

HOME  TALK,  Room  712,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


it 

limit 

ed. 


A    Skin    of    Beauty    is    a    Joy    Forever. 
DR.    T.    FELIX    GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 


or  Magical  Beautifier 


PURIFIES 

as  well  as 
Beautifies 
the  Skin. 
No  other 
Cosmetic 
\vil!  do  it. 


Removes    Tan.    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash      and      Skin     Dis- 
eases  and   every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
fies detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  65 
years;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  w  e 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  Is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
puished  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them.  1  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's    Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.      Price  $1    by  mall. 
FERD   T.    HOPKINS,    Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New    York    City. 


YOURj 

in. 


Many  a  man,  now  a  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic,  earning  $5,000,  yes  $10,000, 
even  $15,000  a  year  traces  his  start  in 
life  direct  to  this  book,  Lesson  No.  1  — 
They  all  paid  for  it—  YOU  get  it  FREE. 

95%  of  the  people  around  you  are  sick. 
More  and  more  of  them  every  day  are 

learning  of  the  wonderful  results  of  Chiropractic  —  the 
science  of  common  sense.  No  drugs!  No  surgeon's  knife! 
The  world  wants  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  and  stands 
ready  to  pay  them  handsomely.  We  now  have  on  file 
urgent  demands  for  Chiropractors  from  more  than 
1000  cities  where  certain  incomes  of  $5,000  to  $15,000 
await  competent  graduates. 

J.  V.  Markwell,  a  Leesville,  La.  Chiropractor  recently 
wrote  us:  "$840.50  is  the  exact  amount  I  have  taken 
in  since  opening  my  office,  just  seventeen  busi- 
ness days."  Tell  us;  where  is  there  another  profes- 
sion where  the  financial  returns  are  so  great  or  so  sure? 
Now,  are  you  going  to  let  a  two-cent  stamp  stand 
between  you  and  this  chance  to  get  your  start  in 
life  at  our  expense?  Stop  right  now  —  write  for 
this  free  lesson. 

PALMER   SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHIROPRACTIC  FOUNTAIN  HEAD 
842  Brady  St.  DAVENPORT.  IA.  U.  S.  A. 
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Fastest  and   Best 
'Twixt  East  and  West 

|  THE  ONLY  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND   CHICAGO 
|  LIMITED    TRAIN 

|        San    Francisco 
I    "Overland  Limited" 


Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 

Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,   Sleeping  and 

Unsurpassed   Dining-Car  Service 

Attentive  and  Courteous   Employes 


=  The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park  1  ! 

SEE    OUR    AGENTS 

|  Southern    Pacific     Company  I 

;  Flood   Building  Palace    Hotel  Ferry    Building  j 
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A  Famous  Sauce 


LEA'PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 


r*~ 

Gravit 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  the  use  of  Lea  & 

I    Perrins'  Sauce  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  every 

meal  in  the  day.    It  is  as  necessary  to   a  dinner 

as   good   and  jovial  company. 

Try  it  on  Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roasts, 
Hashes,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking,  Welsh 
Rarebits.  A  little  on  Cheese  is  delicious. 

An  Appetizer. 

JOHN-  DUNCAN'S  SONS,  Agents,  New  York  Salad  Dressings 


COMFORT 


SERVICE 


SCENERY 


ON    THE 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

Are  Unequalled 
A  Wonderway  Through  Pictureland 

THE  FEATHER  RIVER  ROUTE 


FOR  FULL   INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.      Phone  Sutter  1651. 

MARKET   STREET   FERRY    DEPOT.      Phone    Kearny  4980. 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.     Phone  Oakland   132. 
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iVVhat  School? 


ere  Is  Oi\ly  Oive  Best  School  for  Each  Boy  OrGir! 

THE  selection  of  a  school — the  best  school,  is  an  important  matter,  and  as  difficult 
as  it  is  important.  The  best  school  for  one  is  not  the  best  school  for  another.  It  is 
a  serious  question  of  requirements  and  qualifications. 

Each  good  school  offers  special  advantages.     If  students  of  different  tempera* 
ments,  capabilities  and  purposes  could,  with  equal  advantage,  attend  the  same 
school,  the  problem  of  education  would  be  simplified. 

The  Educational  Aid  Society,  as  one  of  its  activities,  maintain-:  a  School  Information  Bureau, 
which  supplies,  without  charge,  catalogues  of  all  schools  and  reliable  information  concerning  the 
advantages  of  various  institutions  and  their  comparative  cast. 

How    to   Select   the   Right  School 

Write  to  the  Society,  stating  your  requirements  as  follows:  Kind  of  school  desired:  preference  as 
to  location,  (city  or  state):  religious  (It-nomination  preferred:  boarding  or  day  school;  expense 
limit  for  school  year;  name  of  pmsjux-tivi-  student:  age:  previous  education:  course  of  study  desired: 
purpose  in  taking  the  course.— whether  to  prepare  for  a  profession  or  only  as  an  accomplishment, 
when  enrollment  will  be  made.  Any  special  requirements  should  be  stated  fully.  Immediately 
upon  receipt  of  this  information,  catalogues  of  schools  which  offer  the  advantages  desired  will  be 
forwarded  to  your  address. 

If  vi in  send  ten  cents  with  your  letter  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  a  copy  o» 
the  latot  edition  of  the  American  College  &  Private  School  Directory. 
a  252-page  book  containing  information  rctrardinji  all  colleges  and  private 

^^^^^^^^      -   in  the  rir-  'A-ill  IK-  sent  you.     This  book  also  < 

^^^^^^^™"  ^™-^-^"^^™  iuggi  -'i.in-  for  thosr  who  seek  counsel  in  deciding  upon  their  life  work; 
a  |ilan  by  which  .-(intiitious  vouti?  men  and  women  of  limited  means  may  obtain  an  education  in  the  school 
of  their  choice,  and  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  may  be  had  at 
rates,  or  on  terms  equally  favorable  to  those  of  inferior  institutions.  The  price  of  this  book  in  library  bind- 
ing is  $2.00.  It  bos  been  adopted  by  the  leading  libraries  of  the  country  as  a  reference  book,  the  standard 
of  its  kind.  , 

School  Information  Bureau,    Educational     Aid    Society,    Bank 


Free  Book 


Manzanita  Hall 

PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 

A  healthful  home  school  for  boys — thorough, 
efficient,  growing,  progressive.  Location  adja- 
cent to  Stanford  University  makes  possible  a 
school  life  of  unusual  advantages  and  privi- 
leges. First  Semester  opens  August  29,  1911. 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information,  ad- 
dress 

W.  A.  SHEDD.  Head  Master 


Miss    Barker's    School 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Departments.          Accredited. 


Ideal  location,  new  buildings. 
Catalogue   upon   Application. 


PALO    ALTO, 


California 


THE 

Paul  Gerson 

DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  California 

The  Largest  Training  School  of  Acting 

in  America. 

The  Only  Dramatic  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
TENTH  YEAR 

Elocution,   Oratory, 
Dramatic   Art 


Advantages: 

Professional  Experience  While  Studying 
Positions  Secured  for  Graduates 
Six  Months  Graduating  Course 

Students  Can  Enter   Any  Time 

Arrangements     can    be   made   with     Mr.   Gerson    for 
Amateur  and    Professional   Coaching 

Paul  Gerson  Dramatic  School  Building 

408  Van  Ness  Avenue  bet.  McAllister  and  Fulton   Sts. 

~»s     H;»V  UO9     •  AI 
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MILITA 


,",'   '  i^xf\ 

'/"ml/JLJ  I 


^rcliool  of  the 
frights  f  order 
for 


SAN  RAE\EL 

CALIFORNIA 

Founded  in   1878 


This  Magnificent  Steel  Launch 


16-Footer  Fully  Equipped 
Engine  Ready  to  Run 


successfully  made  the  terrifi 


$96 


the  lowest  prices  quoted  on  boats  any- 
where. Our  special  low  i>ricosche(lulo   

for  Immediate  ordera  covers  every  launch  wo  make — 16,  18,  20,  23  and  27- 
footers.  All  sizes  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  Weare  the  sole 
owners  of  patents  covering  rolled-Beam  constructed  boats.  This  con- 
struction lasts  practically  a  lifetime.  We  have  the  only  construction 
ODB  of  Colorado  and  Arizona.  Write  for  booklet  describing  trip. 
ty,  St.  Petersburg;  Interuat'l  Exposition,  Milan;  Nafl  Motor  Boat  Show,  Pa 


Equipped  Bow  and  Stern  with  Air-  Tight  Compartments.     The  Non-Sinkable  Boat  —  Absolutely  Safe!     Needs  No  Boathouse 


our  M  i<  hi  mm  Launch  in  the  water  or  out  on  the  beach  in  all  kinds  of  weather  for  months.    It  is  puncture-  proof.   Equipped 
ith  the  wonderfu  I  Detroit  KM  u.\  lie.  gu»r»ntei-d  for  Bfe  years,  any  horwe-  power  from  2  toBO.   Fewest  moving  parts  of  any  engine  made.  A  nj  - 
one  ciin  run  it.    I-'rec  fully  Illiisl  rated  catalOC«OtOW>aUl91X  model*.    Don't  buy  a  launch  until  you  »«>e  this  book.   Write 
for  Bpecial  proposition  and  prices  to  Demount  rator  A^i-nts.    M  KKI,  KOWHUAT8,  C20.     Need  no  boathonse.    Big  money  in  boat  liverv. 
MICHIGAN  STEEL  BOAT  COMPANY,    1247  Jefferion  Avenue,   Detroit.  Michigan,   U.    S.  A.  (133) 
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SPECIAL   SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  in  Pure  Aluminum  Ware 

Genuine  Pure   Seamless  Aluminum  Four  Piece  Combination  Cooking  Set 
The  Regular  Price  of  This  Set  is  $3.75 


CAPACITY    4     PINTS 


MUFFIN    PAN   AND  JELLY  MOLD 


P  GUARANTEED 
'URE  ALUMINUM 


EGG    POACHER    AND    CEREAL    COOKER 

Special  Offer  for  New  Subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

4  Piece  Aluminum  Set,    regular  price        -  $8.75        llJothf 

Overland  Monthly  Subscription  one  year,  reg.  price      Si. SO  f 

$5.25        J     '       I 


.75 


PUBLISHER 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


21  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Enclosed  S2. 75.      Please  send  4  piece  Aluminum  Set  and    Overland  Monthly   for  one  year 
to   the    following  address: 


Name- .. 
Address  • 
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YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

A   New    Book    of    Photographs    of    Distinctive    Homes 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  detail  the  in- 
teriors, exteriors  and  garden  settings  of  some  of  the  best  moderate  priced 
houses,  designed  by  leading  architects,  the  country  over?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  have  a  book  full  of  lust  such  suggestions  as  the  prospective  builder 
appreciates,  with  an  introduction  on  the  choice  of  a  style  for  the  country 
or  suburban  home  by  Frank  Miles  Day,  past  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  this  book  of  over  12  5 
plans  and  photographs  of  houses  that  have  actually  been  built,  giving 
costs,  interior  details  and  construction?  Inexpensive  Homes  of  Individu- 
ality is  just  such  a  book  and  is  yours  for  the  asking  to  introduce 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

the  magazine  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  make  the  most  ot  tne 
home  whether  there  is  little  or  much  to  spend.  Houst  Gf  Garden  brings 
you  into  homes  whose  owners  have  planned  them  with  wonderful  in- 
genuity and  individual  taste,  it  shows  distinctive  decorative  effects, 
portrays  successful  gardens  and  beautiful  landscape  results  and,  best  of 
all,  tells  you  just  bow  to  secure  each  one  of  these  things  and  at  what 
expense,  while  a  profusion  of  actual  photographs  aid  i.i  planning  the 
many  detailsthat  insure  a  home  of  individually.  On  recciptof25c  (reg- 
ular price)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  only  15  people  whom  you 
know  to  be  actively  interested  in  housebuilding  or  gardening,  we  will 
send  you  March  House  &  Garden  and  also  Inexpensive  Homes  of  Individu- 
ality FREE.  Your  name  will  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
list.  Do  it  now  while  you  think  of  it.  ) 

McBRIDE,  NAST   6-    CO.,   Union    Square,   New  York 


A    QUARTER   CENTURY 
BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 

Over1  Five  Million  Free  Samples  Given 

Away  Each  Year. 

The    Constant    and    Increasing    Sales 
From  Samples  Proves  the 

Genuine  Merit  of 

ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE. 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the  antiseptic 
powder  for  the  feet.  Are  you  a  trifle 
sensitive  about  the  sizeof  yourshoes? 
Many  people  wear  shoes  a  size 
smaller  byshakingAllen'sFoot-Ease 
into  them.  Just  the  thing  for  aching, 
hot  feet  and  for  Breaking  in  New 
Shoes.  If  you  have  tired,  swollen, 
tender  feet,  Allen's  Foot-Ease  gives 
instant  relief.  We  have  over  30,000 
testimonials.  TRY  IT  TO-DAY.  Sola 
use3 Alien's  everywhere,  250.  Do  not  accept  any  snb- 

„-„.  r.,,   .     stitule.    FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE  sent  by  mail. 

ALLEN  S,  OLMSTED,  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


r»ot-Ease." 
Address, 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 
F.  T.  Hopkins,  37  Great  Jones  St..  N.  T. 


8:05 


Shore  Line  Limited 
A.  M. 

The  Coaster 
A.  M. 


10:40  The  Los  Angeles  Passenger 
A.  M. 

4         The  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Passenger 
P.  M. 

4:20    San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer 
P.  M. 

6         The  Owl  Limited 
P.  M. 

8         The  Lark  Limited 
P.  M. 

8:10    Sunset  Express 
P.  M. 


EIGHT  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 

Each  Way  Between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  CITY 

LUXURIOUSLY    FURNISHED 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED 


Some  by  day  for  the  tourist  and  the  sightseer 
and  those  who  would  know  the  "Road  of  a 
Thousand  Wonders."  Others  by  night  for 
the  convenience  of  the  busy  man  and 
merchant. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


884  Market  Street 
Palace  Hotel 


TICKET   OFFICES 
San  Francisco 


Third  and  Townsend  Streets 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
600  South  Spring  Street,  Los   Angeles 
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I  Invest  Your  Idle  $10.00 
Gold    Pieces    Where 
Nature  Will  Multiply 


Them 


Full  Size  City  Lots  in  New 
Northern  Pacific  Townsite, 
Yakitat,  Washington,  Com- 
plete for  - 


$102° 


Similar    Towns 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  in  1904,  had  practically  no  population;  in 
1910  it  had  a  population  of  over  5000,  and  business  lots  advanced 
from  $50  to  $5000. 

Caldwell,  Idaho,  in  1900,  was  nothing;  in  1910,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  between  6000  and  7000,  and  lots  bought  for  $100  were 
sold  for  over  $8000. 

These  towns  had  only  one  canal  and  one  railroad  each. 
Yakitat  has  three  canals  and  two  main  line  railroads  now. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  personal  attention  from 
representative  who  has  been  on  the  ground  and 
who  knows  every  inch  of  the  property. 


Address  L.  AINSWORTH  SMITH,  General  Agent 

I  Yakitat    Security    Company 
SUTTER    HOTEL,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


We  are  now  selling 
these  lots  for  popu- 
lation not  for  profit 


YOU  CANT  BEAT  IT 


YAKITAT    IS  In  the  £reat  Y"'<mm   Valley.     Tho  fruit  district  of  Washington. 

"Y"  A  If  IT*  A  T    1C  Gn  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  running  between  Seattle 

I  ^\  IV  11  /A.  1     1O  and  Minneapolis.      (The  Hill  line.) 

V"  A  If  |T  AT    IQ  On  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company.     (The 

l^"Vll.rYl     l&  Harriman  System  in  Washington.) 

*  On  the  largest  transmission  electric  line  in  the  Northwest. 


V  A  If  |T  AT    ¥O     4^    miles  from   the   Government   Sunnyside   Canal,   now   irrigating   150,000 
I  AIvl  1/1.1     lO    acres  and  is  58  miles  long. 

2    miles   from    the   Klickitat   Canal    System,    the    largest   private    irrigation 


XT  *  I^TTO  A  m     1C          me       r  n          ysem,        e     arges     prvae     rrgaon 

Y  f\  K  I  I  t\  I      1^     project  promoted  by  private  capital   in  America,   and  will  irrigate  500,000 
acres  at  a  cost  of  515,000,000. 

YA.K.ITA.  T     IS     8  miles  from  U.  S.  Government  High  Line  Ditch  to  irrigate  320,000  acres  — 
V  AITI'T  AT     1C     }l/2   miles  from  the  power  site  r.f  the   Prosser  Traction   Company. 

Soil,  Climate.  Water,  Transpoi-tution  and  Power  Facilities  all  combine  to- 
ward making  this  Townsite  a  prominent  City  of  the  future,  and  lots 
bought  now  will  multiply  m-c:itly  in  value. 


Address  L.   AINSWORTH  SMITH,  General  Agent 

Yakitat    Security    Company 

SUTTER    HOTEL,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
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Lowest  Launch  Prices  Ever  Made! 


•94 


Send  today  for  our  1912  Detroit  Boat  Catalog.  It 
illustrates  and  describes  all  the  Detroit  Family 
Launches,  Speed  Boats.  Auto  Boats,  Speed  Power 
Canoes:  Pullman  Cruisers  with  cabins,  sleeping 
berths  and  complete  touring  equipment.  Sixty- 
four  models,  in  all  sizes,  ready  to  ship.  Each  of 
these  boats  is  equipped  with  the  most  efficient, 
smoothest  running  marine  motor  ever  produced. 
Starts  without  cranking— reverses  while  in  motion— 


C  ft  f°r  *his  14-foot  model,  complcti 
I  with  engine  ready  to  run.  16.  18 
9  20,  23.  27  and  35-footers  at  proper 
™  tionate  prices. 

We  are  the  world'*  largest  power  boa 
manufacturer*.     By   selling  you   direct  a 
FACTORY  PRICES  we  save  you  half ! 

has  only  three  moving  parts.  Guaranteed  for  5  yean 
A  child  can  run  it,  so  simple  it  is. 

Detroit  special  construction  combines  more  speed  wit! 
safety  than  any  other  boat*  made. 

Ask  any  of  the  12.500  satisfied  owners!  Detroit  boat! 
lead  at  every  boating:  point  in  the  country.  Get  our  confi 
dential  proposition  and  special  prices  to  damonitratini 
•gents.  Don't  delay.  Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once : 

Detroit  Boat  Company,  H70  Jefferson  Are.,  Detroit,  Mich 


Phones 


Sutler  is7a 
Home  C  3070 
Home  C  4781,  Hotel 


Cyril  Arnanton 
Henry  kitiman 
C.  Lahedernen 


NEW    DELMONICO'S 

(Formerly  Maison  Tortoni) 

RESTAURANT  and  HOTEL 

NOW  OPEN 

Best  French  Dinner  in  the  City  with  Wine,  *1.00 
Banquet  Halls  and  Private  Dining  Rooms 

Music  Every  Evening 
362  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 


STAMPS— Stamp  Album  and  155  All  Dlf. 
Rare,  incl.  China  (dragon),  Malay  (tiger). 
Rhodesia,  Tasmania  (I'dscape),  Jamaica 
(w't'rfall),  etc..  only  10c.;  1000  mixed  for- 
t-itfn  only  lOc.  1000  hinges  5c.  112  pp.  List*, 
coupons,  etc.,  free.  Aflts.  W't'd.  50%.  We 
Buy  Stamps.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.  Dept.  U, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Our  Home  Study  Connei  for  teachers  prepare 
for  Certificates  of  every  (rade. 

Special  rnunes  In  PtttiMT.  Pirctetesr.  Frtaery 
Mtlkttfs  and  aM«tr|trtea. 

»"•  aunt  in  itcvring  petition!. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Connei  under 
Prolettort  In  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
iuf  culleget.  Zbl  ti|«  ctl>to|  tree.  Write  It-aq. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

D.pt.  S6.  Springfield.   Maa». 


AGENTS-GET  BUSY 

Here's  what   they  all  want. 

Act  quick  I  Sell 'AM  1!RK\V  ' 

Concentrated  Beer  Extract. 

Makes   real    genuine   in- 

toxIrntliiK  Beer  right  at 

home  by  adding  water.  Sares 

over  100  per  cent  of  Brewer's 

price.    Ifot  a  Near-Beer,  not 

an  imitation;  but  real  Seer. 

NO  LIQUOR  LICENSE  REQUIRED.    STRICTLY 

LEGITIMATE.  Light,  compact,  curry  wwsks  supply. 

"AMBREW"  is  the  concentrated  ingredients  of  real 

Lager  Beor.     Same  materials  IHKM!  by  brewers  in 

brewing  the  beat  Lager  Beer.    SOM  ETHINO  NEW; 

KnormouM  demand  ;  Quick  nates;  Larce  profits.  Send 

postal.    We'll  dhow  you  how  to  make  money  quick. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  «6*3  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CAMERA  OWNERS 


If  you  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  beautiful 
practical,  interesting,  modern  photographic  mac 
mine,  written  and  edited  with  the  purpose  o: 
(•aching  all  photographers  how  to  use  thel: 
materials  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage,  eithe: 
for  profit  or  amusement,  send  us  your  name  ot 
a  postcard.  Don't  forget  or  delay,  but  write  a 
once.  The  three  latest  numbers  will  be  sent  foi 
26  cents.  $1.50  a  year. 

AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

1*7    Pope    Building,    Boston,    Mass.,    U.    S.    A. 


Home  Study  Courses 

OT«T  one  hundred  Horn*  Study  Court*!  under 
profeitori  In  H»rT»rd.  Brown,  Cornell  tud  lead- 
In*  collece*. 


ScrauliW  Cfcilferace 
Fr*fmr»ti»n  /or   ColUgt,    7°*ac*«r«'   *nd   Ciril 


•'•••      *"«•  '••**? 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

D.pl.    I  Z.    Sprlnnfl.ld.    M«... 


[DSO 

ff  II  mf** 
\J  Pacifi 


Freight  Forwarding  Co.  S£T 

boast)  hold  goods  to  and  from  all  poLnU  on  I 
Pacific  Ooaat    443    Marquette    Building.    C1 


7)6  Old  South  Bldg..  Boston      I  871  Monadnock  Building.  S 
5.6  Whitehall  BldK.New  York        Francisco 
1501  Wright  Bldg..  St.  Louis     |   516  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angt 
Writ*  nearest  office 


SANDOW 

MARINE  ENGINE 


BUILT  LIKE  AN  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINE. 
I  to  20  h.  p..  ready  to  thip:  cuoline  or  ketOMa* 


h.  p.,  2  cylinder.  $125.0 
.  1  cylinder.       57.0 
39.7 


,        ••    at   .     ••         iil     > 

OFFER.      8>lM  pfcl 
Detroit  Motor  C. 


H 


RTSHO 

|»    SHADE  *V 


ROLLERS 


Origina 


aled. 


'out 

Wood  01  tia  rollers.   "Imi 
requires  no  tacks.    Inventor's 
signature  on  genuine: 
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Pacific  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  California 

INSURE  AGAINST 

LOSS  OF  INCOME  EARNING  POWER 

or    SALARY 

$3O,OOO,OOO    Paid    Policyholders 


Manager  Accident  Department 
JHREVE  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


tifclif 0rnHratof  rti  sjer. 

A  Weekly 
Periodical 
for    the 
Cultured 


Our    Bungalows   made    Los   Angeles   Famous. 


CALIFORNIA    BUNGALOWS 

Third    Kilition   "Bungalowcraft"  now  ready.     128 
richly  illustrated  folio  pages.   $1  postpaid.     The 

'I    authority  on  Real  Bungalows. 
Smaller   book,   showing   38   Ideal    small    Bunga- 
low  Homes  Inside  and  out,  25c.  postpaid. 
THE    BUNGALOWCRAFT   CO.,  404  Chamber  of 
Commerce,    Los   Angeles,    Cat. 


Velvet  Cream 

Quick  to  make,  easily  digested,  very  nour- 
ishing, good  for  the  children,  a  fine  dessert 
for  the  evening  meal.  No  ordinary  milk 
gives  it  every  requisite  like 

BORDEN'S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE— Cover  half  a  box  of  gelatine  with  cold 
water  and  let  soak  twenty  minutes.  Dilute  one  can 
Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  put  in  the 
double  boiler  ;  when  hot  add  one- 
halt  cup  sugar  and  the  gelatine. 
Stir,  striin.  and  when  cold — not 
stiff — flavor  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful  vanilla  extract  and  add  one- 
half  cup  of  sherry.  Turn  into  a 
mould  or  small  cups  and  set  on 
the  ice  to  harden. 

V        Write  for  Harden 's  Recipe  Book 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

/  -      ,,  •'  /';  Leaders  of  Quality  ' ' 

7   E.t.  1857  New  York 


THE   CONFEDERATE 
VETERAN 

Published   at   Nashville,    Tenn. 


Represents  officially  all  Con- 
federate Organizations,  and 
aids  in  their  work. 

Its  historical  reminiscences 
of  the  War  Between  the 
States  make  the  publication 
of  inestimable  value  in  re- 
ference work. 


Send    for   Sample   Copy — Free 

Subscription    One  Dollar  the  Year 
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Oaks    Hotel 

New  and  up-to-date,  five  minutes'  walk  from  Boyes  Hot 
Springs.  First  class  Table.  Cottages.  Dancing  Pavilion. 
Ideal  Summer  Resort. 

Mrs.  M.  Farrell 

R.   F.   D.   Box  4oa,  Verano.   Cal. 

The    Gables 

The  hotel  that  Is  different.  Everything  new.  Nearest  hot 
mineral  springs  to  City.  Paying  guests  received  Address 

H.  P.  Mathewson.  Sonoma.  Cal. 
Buy  tickets  to  Verano.  N.  W.  P.  Railway 

HOTEL    DE    REDWOOD 

Known  for  fifty  years  as  the  must  delightful  ?]<«i 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  Kl.-vatio-. 
Magnificent  view  of  Monterey  Bay.  On  tho  auto 
MM'1  from  Los  Gatos  to  Santa  Cruz.  Home  comforts. 
Intorrnal  dances.  Hunting,  fishing,  tennis;  oi'-hanl 
mineral  and  mountain  spiiims. 

Address  \V.   H.   HANSKK.  Wrights  Statl..i, 
Conveyance  will  meet  guests  at  Laurel   - 
P.  R.  R..  on  notification.  2*£  miles'  ride. 

EMERALD    BAY    CAMP 

Beautifully   situated,    moderately    equipped 
and   cottages;   boating,    fishing,    bathing. 
New  management.    Nelson  1,.  Salter.  Prop.     Lee  8. 
Seward,  Manager.    Address  Manager.  Emerald  Bay 
P.    O..    Lake   Taho.-,    Cal..   or    I 
Market  St..  San   Fr:n 


Campers    to    Yosemite    Valle 

Can  be  s  ipplled  with  tents,  complete  camping  on 
fits  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  at  the  Yosemite  V* 
ley  store.  Parties  «uitfitt«  <1  for  High  Sierra  trips  ai 
fishing  <-:\<-ursi<'!  -  able.  N! 


is    the     oldest     and     brighter 
weekly    on    the    Pacific   Coas 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  f or  *  20 

Detroit  canoes  can't  sink 


I  canoe*  cedar  nod  copper  fMtened.    We  mako  all 
oe^  ^ 
profit  <  nt  »m. 

ia  the  world. 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO^  no  B.H..O.  *.«..  Detroit.  Mich. 


•lie*  and  •tyle*.  aim  powei 

giving  prim  with  retail-  i  - 
th*  I argent  manufacturer*  of  cai 


TER 


F.     MARRIOTT,     Publisher 

A  Journal  for  the  Cultured 
Oldest  and  Brightest  Week- 
ly Newspaper  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  10  Cents  Per  Copy 
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TIZ  Reminds  Me  of  My  Barefoot  Days!" 

My  Feet   Never  Get   Sore,  Tired   or  Chafed 
Now,  Because  I  Use  TIZ." 


What  You 


"TIZ  makes  me 
*el  like  a  boy 
gain.  Nothing 

•ould     hurt     my    Thinkin'  About 
in 


Grandpa  ?" 


eet        in        those 

ays,    even   when 

'd      run      around 

arefooted       with 

lover,  over  rocks 

nd    pebbles    and 

ticks. 

"To      be      able 

ow  to  have  feet 

lat    never    ache, 

ever    get     tired. 

listered,    swollen 

r  chafed,  or  have 

orns.  callouses  or  bunions,  is  a  glorious  recompense 

or  all  the  other  uehes  and  pains  one  suffers  in  the 

Pinter  of  life.     TIZ  makes  the  feet  feel  young,  and 

•oung  feet  make  you  feel  young  all  over. 

"I'v«-  tried  many  things  for  my  poor  old  tired  feet, 
or  those  bunions  of  I'O  years,  and  for  those  corns 
hat  have  added  wrinkles  to  my  face.  I've  tried 
Masters,  Tiowders  and  salves — and  nothing  has  ever 
:iven  the  relief  that  TIZ  has.  My  feet  are  now 
and  vigorous,  they  never  get  tired  or  swollen. 

have  no  corns  or  callouses  or  bunions  any  more — 
hey  are  boy's  feet  on  an  old  man." 

TIZ  gives  instant  relief  and  cures  all  foot  trou- 
iles.  It  operates  on  a  new  principle,  draws  out 
.11  the  poisonous  exudations  that  cause  foot  mis- 
ries. 

Don'1  accept  a  substitute.  An  elderly  man  espec- 
ally,  has  a  mind  of  his  own;  see  that  you  get  TIZ. 

TIZ,  25  cents  a  box,  sold  everywhere,  or  sent 
lirect,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Walter  Luther  Dodge 
fc  Co.,  Chicago.  111.  Recommended  by  all  Drus 
Stores,  department  and  general  stores. 


Use  KEROSENE 


Engine  FREE! 


Amnzinp  "DETROIT"  Kero- 
•em-  Engine  shipped  on  15<1ayn' 
FREE  Trial,  prou-s  kfrowne 
chntpeRt.  safest,  most  powerful 
fui-l.  If  HatlNf  l<»<l,  piiv  lowest 
r>rir«  ever  given  on  reliable  farm 
engine:  if  not,  pay  nothing 

Gasoline  Going  Up ! 

Automobile  owners  are 
burning  up  BO  much  gaso- 
line that  the  world'*  supply 
IB  running  short.  Gasoline 
ifi9c  tolSc  higher  than  coal 
oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pi  nts  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
three  pints  gasoline.  No 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

The  "DETROIT"  is  the  only  engine  that  handle* 
coal  Oil  successfully:  uses  alcoh<<l,  gasoline  and  benzine, 
too.  Starts  without  crankin;  Basic  patent— only  three  moving 
i»art«  —  no  c»m»— no  sprocket! — no  gears— no  valves— the  utmost 
in  simplicity,  power  and  strength.  Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes. 
1  to  20  h  p  .  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Complete  engine  tested  just 
twfure  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  thresnen. 
•barns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs  home 
•tectric-lixhting  plant.  Prices  (stripped).  $89. 5O  up. 

Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engine 
till  Tmi  investigate  amazing,  money-saving,  power-savin* 
••DETROIT."  Thousands  it,  use  Cost*  onlr  postal  to  find 
•«t  If  you  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  we  will  allow 
t«u  Special  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Write  1 
Detroit  EiutiiM  Works  117  Beltevue  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


You  Can't  Fool 
a  Motor  Car 

It  ktiiius  a  good  oil — and  a  bad — and  if  you 
Cecil  it  poor  oil.  it  will  toll  you  so  before 
long  in  the-  very  unwelcome  language  of 
cylimler  troubles:  pounding,  misfiring  and 
carbon  deposits. 

If  yen  lubricate  it  with  Polarine  you  re- 
din-e  lubrication  troubles  to  the  minimum. 


Polarine  is  produced  by  special  processes 
nl'  disti''ation,  pressii.i;  and  filtration,  to 
secure  the  exact  lubricating  qualities  re- 
iiun  eil  i'tir  a  '-;'as  engine. 

Von  secui-e  the  benefit  'of  our  many  years  of 
experience  when  you  buy  Polarine. 
In    addition    to    Cylinder    Oil,    the    Polarine 
llrand     includes — • 

Polarine    Transmission   Lubricants, 
Polarine    Cup    Grease, 
Polarine    Fibre    Grease. 

These  cover  the  lubricating  requirenv  nis  <>r 
every  part  of  automobile  machinery. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


San    Francisco,    Cal 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
San   Diego,  Cal. 
San   Jose,   Cnl. 
Nome,   A!aska. 


Stockton,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Marysville,  Cal. 
Fresno,    Cal. 
Oakland,   Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Seattle,   Wash. 
Sookane,  Wish. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
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PROTECT    YOUR     GARMENTS 
From  Dust,  Moths,  Soot,  Dampness,  etc.,  by  Keeping  Them  in  a 


Tl.t-y  TS.  Your  garments  are  Instantly 

ssible  and  :ire  placed  ii,«ii|i-  it  readily. 

Whcr;  tin-  Wardrobe  in  closed  with  our  patent- 
ed closing  d'.-vice.  It  closes  up  so  tight  that  even 
the  air  can't  get  In  or  out. 

It  in  mud*'  In  many  sizrs  for  all  purposes.  Four 
piurtiral   and  desirable  sizes  are: 


-Size  24  In.  x  6  In.  x  40  In.  (for  suits 

,"S.      it'.  I      <-:irh      .....................  $0.65 

-Size  30  in.  x  6  in.  x  50  in.  (for  dress 
suits,  tailored  suits,  business  suits,  etc.) 
each  .............................. 

No.  5  —  Size  30  In.  x  6  in.  x  55  In.  (for  over- 
coats,  gowns,   opera  cloaks,   etc.),   each..  1.00 

No.  7  —  Size  30  In.  x  6  In.  x  60  in.  (for  pony 
coats,  velvet  coats,  overcoats,  gowns,  >  • 


Wayne 

Cedared   Paper 
Wardrobe 


1.50 

On  sale  by  all  Department  Stores.  Drug  Stores 
utiishing    Goods    Stores    In    the    United 

stut.-s  .in.i  (  '.mada. 

If  your  denier  hasn't  the  size  wanted,  he  will 
gladly  order  them.  If  not.  write  us  and  ask  for 
our  practical  and  valuable  booklet,  "How  to 
Care  for  Clothes."  It's  free  to  you. 


WAYNE  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

Dept.  35,    Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 


SJ.OO 


brings 
'(his  cot 
(lass water  set 
to  your  home. 


ONLY 


$1.! 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

is  uniurpaued  for  Its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  ID 
every  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  Is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  on* 
year's  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  11.00  a  month  foe  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  Is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  Into  every  home.  Address  Dept.  %. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.     Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High.  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  InlaidWoodsof  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  ana  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home— on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  ut  $1.00  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
•fterw-.rds  you  may  pay  Ji.oo  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
ana  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 
Dept.  75.  91  Library  Court.  rW»<, 


Every  Woman 

Is  Interested  and  should 
I  know  about  the  wonderful 

I  MARVEL  Whirling^Spray 

1  The  new  Vaginal  Syrlng*. 
BML— Moot  convenient. 
It  cleanses  In- 
stantly. 


Ask  jour  dmjrglrt  for  \ 

It.  I  The  cannot  supply 

the  MAKVKI..  accept 

no  other,  bnt  send  stamp 

for  Illustrated  hook— Healed.  It 

«lT*»s  full  partlonlam  and  dlreo- 

Bon s  Invaluable  to  ladies. 

•  iETEL  CO,  44  EM*  1U  Su  KW  TOKJL ' 


Sandow  $ 


Engine — Complete 


Olre*  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  .Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
cnn't  get  out  of  order.  J 

Pivornor— iileal   cooling  svstem. 
-•—  kiTi>«fin-  iroal  oil  ,  ta»<>- 
Illic.  ali  iilml.  ili-l  Mlalc  or  BJ118. 
>i>M..n  I.-.  .I.M--  nl.il.  Mil    K 
MOM    ^      It  \  i    K     II      ^  ol 

\  i;i    NOT  -  \  i  1-1  ii  p. 

&-y«sr  IronrUd  »u»r»nt«>«.  ( 
JH  to  20  II  ]'  .  at  pr..pvrti.<nat 
prices.  In  stock,  rwtdy  to  ship 
FV»U|  hrinr"  foil  particular*  fr»« 
Writ*  for  propocition  oo  firrt  on- 
(ins  in  your  locality.  (11«) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co.. 


Detroit.  If 
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DISCLOSED     TO     THE    ACADEMY    OF     SCIENCES     OF     FRANCE 

FOR     THE     BENEFIT     OF     MANKIND, 
By    the    Eminent    French    Scientist    Doctcur    Clement. 

IT  SUSPENDS  ACTION  OF  A  PHENOMENON  OF  NATURE  AND 

INCREASES  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EFFICIENCY  IN  A 

MOST  REMARKABLE  DEGREE  WITHOUT  REACTION, 

Qualifications  long  sought — Never  before  attained. 
Retards  old  age— Subdues  nerves— Promotes  joy  of  living. 

This  New  Therapeutic  Agent  is  in  a  Class  by  Itself.        Produced  by  Drops— for  the  Few,  and  now  im- 
ported for  the  First  time.      A  free  "Booklet"  which  discloses  what  "Vitalite""  is,  and  what  other  remarkable 
benefits  it  confers  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two  cents  stamp,  enclosed  with  your  address. 


A.    L'IBAU    Dep't.  'D 


261  Broadway  New  York.  Importer  and  Sole  Agent 


Just 
One  Moment,  Please 

If  you  are  interested  In  Picture  Taking,    you 
•an  keep  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  pho- 
tography   by    subscribing    to    the    lowest    priced 
photographic  monthly. 
ONLY  30  CENTS  PER  YEAR   (stamps  OP  coin.) 

Timely  Hints  Subscribe   now 

Latest  Wrinkles  Sample  Copy   Free 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

147  Fulton  Street 


TOPICS 

New  York 


Watch  Tower  Readers 

THE  TWELVE  ARTICLES  ON 

"  GOD'S  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  " 

By  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell 
republished  from 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

Bound  in  Pamphlet   Form 
PRICE  50  CENTS  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 


arvd  For 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    Application. 

Office  and  Factory:  1714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Branch:    1022    San    Pedro    Street,    Los    Angeles. 


$9.000 offered  for  certain  inventions. 
Dock  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
'What  to  Invent"  sent  free.    Send  rough 
li  lor  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for   sale  at  our  ex 
peuse  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CUANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atfys 

Elttblllhed  16  Years 
1039P.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Field 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,  Field  and 
Morrison  prepares  for  the  examination!. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Dullness  Colleges,  T.  U. 
C.  A.'s,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 

Three  volume*  with  mapi,  $2.50  postpaid 
tSt  siss  Home  Study  cjiilog  frss.    Writs  ts-fsy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  124,  Sprlngtl«ld,  M«a«. 


5  Years'  Absolute  Guaranty 


On  this  Wonderful 


You  Are  the  Only  Judge  __ 

25.000  RBti-ficd    u-ers.     Afuterial  and    workuiuiist 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Greatest  Engine  Bargain 
Ever  Offered! 


Detroit  Marine  Engine 


OA 
•lU 


Starts  without 
raaki: 

Fewest  moving  parts  of  any  prac- 

tloi  engine  on  the  market.  Nothing 

complicated    or    liable    to  net 

of   order.     Only  three  moving  partR. 

Kxtra  lon«  pliiHtie  white  brnn/e  bear- 

inirs.      Vanadium     nteel    crankshaft. 

Ailjnstable  steel  connnctinw  rod.     All 

bearinii  surfaeeH   grr>und.      French 

gray  iron  can  tin  UK.      Water -proof       _ 

ignition  system.      Runs  at  any  speed  from  trolling  to  racing. 


Trv  the  engine  for  30  dnys.    If  yon  ore 
not    fully  HHtisfic.l.   return  it  and   we 
will  promptly  refund  all  money  paid  us. 
Demonstralor  Atfcnt*  wanted  in  every  boatiiiar 
community.    Special  wholesale   price  on  first 
outfit  Hold.  Bfnglecylinder.  2-8h.  p.  I)»uhleoylin> 
der,  n.-.tj  h.  p.     4-cylindi-r,  20-50  h.  p.     Thoroughly 
tested  before  Hhi|iinent.     Conies  to  you  complete 
with  bout  fittings  and  ready  to  run.  Write  for  free 
catalog,  testimonials  and  details  of  the  great- 
est protective  guaranty  ever  offered.    Suit- 
able for  any  bout   from  canoe  to  cruiser.     Also 
railroad  truck  cur.    AH  sizes  in  stock  ready 
to  whip.    Write  today  for  our  wonderful 
demonstrator  offer.  [74] 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 

1247  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


EXACT  SIZE  of  "INTERNATIONAL1  BIBLE 

No.  6190   51-2x81-4  inches 

This  Photograph  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
Bible.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Seal  Leather,  has  red 
under  gold  edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker 


The  Finest  Bible  in  the  World 


FOR  THE  MONEY 


For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  Bible  of  liberal  size,  bound  in 
GENUINE  FRENCH  MOROCCO,  absolutely  Flexible,  with  OVERLAPPING  COVERS, 
with  SELF-PRONOUNCING  TEXT,  containing  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HELPS  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  on  the  Scriptures,  or  such  features 
as  have  been  usually  found  only  in  high-priced  Teacher's  Bibles,  that  could  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price.  THE  DEMAND  IS  ANSWERED  IN 

OUR  SPECIAL  BIBLE 

WHICH    CONTAINS 
THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION    OF  THE    OLD   AND   NEW    TESTAMENTS 

IT  ISJSELF-PRONOUNCING 

all  the  hard  words  being  accented  and  divided  into 
syllables  for  quick  and  easy  pronunciation. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS 

a  series  of  new  helps  to  Bible  study,  including 

4000  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

which  unfold  the  teachings  of  the  scripture, 

32  BEAUTIFUL  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

printed  in  duotone  ink  on  enamelled  paper,  which 
represent  important  scenes  and  incidents  of  Bible 
history. 

12  MAPS  OF  THE  BIBLE  LANDS  IN  COLORS 

This  Magnificent  Bible  is  printed  on  High-Grade 
Thin  Bible  Paper  with  superior  Dense  Black  Ink  so 
that  the  Print  is  Clear  and  Easily  Read  and  Restful  to 
The  Eye.  It  is  bound  in  Genuine  French  Morocco,  with 
Overlapping  Covers,  is  absolutely  Flexible,  has  Red  under 
Gold  Edges,  round  corners,  headband  and  marker. 


NO.  6190 

THE  DIVINITY  CIRCUIT 
STYLE  (overlaopii'R  covers  is 
to  durably  and  flexibly  bound  in 
genuine  French  Seal  Leather  it 
e»m  be  roll  d  without  injury  to 
binding  or  sewing. 


Everybody  should  have  a  Bible  they  can   call   their   own,    and  the   opportunity  is 
given  in  our  special  offer  on  the  magnificent  Bible  described  above. 

But  the  Price,  After  All,  is  the  Feature  of  This  Bible 


STYLES  AND  PRICES 


So.  6190 


Bound  in  Genuine  FRENCH  SEAL  LEATHER,  divinity  circuit  style,  (overlapping 
covers,  see  cut  on  page  1),  has  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges,  headband  and 
marker,  extra  grained  lining,  goldlettering  on  side  and  back  ....... 

)VERLAND  MONTHLY  the  Leading  Western  Magazine,  per  year 


SPECIAL  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  OFFER  BOTH  FOR 
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"The  Proof  of  the  Pudding   is  in  the  Eating" 

LIKEWISE  : 

The  Proof  of  an   Automobile  is  USAGE 


Over  65O  1912  Cadillacs  are  in 
the  hands  of  owners  in  Cali- 
fornia. Any  of  these  can  give 
you  PROOF  of  the  car  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Delco  Self-Starter 
and  Lights  in  particular. 


512  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


P.  T.  PRATHER,  Northern  California  Manager 
1359  Broadway  151  East  Union  St. 


Oakland 


Pasadena 


1220  South  Main  St 
Los  Angeles 
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WHETHER    on    business    or    pleasure 
bent — in    crowded    city  thorough- 
fares or  to  and  from  country  club, 
golf  links  or  suburban  home — the  unfailing 
service  of  this  trim,  aristocratic  roadster  will 
win  your  admiration. 

It  is  the  ideal  automobile  for  men  who  de- 
mand an  all-around  Town  Car.  It  is  speedy, 
noiseless,  clean,  odorless.  With  it  you  can 
present  a  well-groomed  appearance  from 
morning  until  night — independent  of  a  chauf- 
feur. It  is  always  ready.  Nothing  to  do  but  go. 


It  has  the  quickest  "get-a-way"  in  traffic 
of  any  automobile  made. 

A  greater  speed  is  possible  with  the  Detroit 
Electric  than  the  traffic  ordinance  of  any  city 
allows.  Its  mileage  is  more  than  ample  for 
an  entire  day's  use. 

One  to  five  speeds  instantly  attainable — 
all  controlled  by  one  lever  on  the  steering 
wheel. 

Hills  have  no  terrors  for  the  Detroit  Elec- 
tric. Scores  of  Kansas  City  and  Seattle  peo- 
ple drive  them  daily. 

Further  information  gladly  sent  upon 
request. 


Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 


Anderson   Electnc    Car  Company 

427    Clay  Ave.,  Detroit.  U.  S.  A. 

Branches: 

New  York:— Broadway  at  80th  Street.     Chicago:— 2416   Michisan   Ave. 
( Also   Branch   at   Evanston  ) 

Selling  representatives  in  most  leading  cities 


Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
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The    Rambler   Cross    Country 
Has   Made   Good 


THE    RAMBLER     CROSS      COUNTRY-SI 65O 

We  Guarantee  Every  Rambler  for 
Ten  Thousand  Miles 


Subject  to  the  conditions  of  our  signed  guarantee  ivhich  we  will  give  tvith  each  car 


T*  ii  thousand  miles!     Think  what  it  means! 

Step  into  the  Rambler  in  New  York  and  Jour- 
ross  four  States  to  Chicago.  Take  your 
hearings  and  strike  due  west  across  seven 
States  to  the  Golden  Gate.' 

Run  down  the  Coast  to  IMS  Angeles.  Turn 
hark  over  the  mountains  and  on  through  eight 
hundred  miles  of  desert  to  El  Paso.  Then  on  to 
N.AV  Orleans  and  back,  by  way  of  Atlanta, 
through  eight  States  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Strike  out  again  cross  country  for  Chicago. 
Then  drive  your  car  straightway  across  the 
American  continent  to  San  Francisco.  Yet  you 
have  not  exhausted  the  ten  thousand  mile  Ram- 
bler guarantee  backed  by  a  company  of  known 
staoility. 

"We  give  this  guarantee  to  prove  to  you  our 
unbounded  confidence  in  every  single  part  that 
goes  Into  every  Rambler  car. 

The  first  Rambler  Cross  Country  that  left  the 
factory  made  a  three  thousand  mile  test  trip 


through  nine  States,  over  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania  to  New  York.  Albany,  Boston  and 
back  to  the  fan 

Sin<*e  then  the  fame  of  the  Cross  Country  has 

spread,   and  its  service  has  extended   to  every 

State  in  the  Union,   to  every  province  of  Can- 

i    Mexico,    to   Australia.    South    America, 

Europe  and  the  Onent 

Everywhere  this  Rambler  has  gone  its  per- 
formance has  strengthened  our  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  fulfill  this  guarantee.  That  is  why  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  it. 

Eleven  years  of  success  in  motor  car  build- 
ing has  so  established  the  stability  of  this  com- 
pany in  manufacturing  and  financial  resources 
as  to  make  definitely  known  the  responsibility 
back  of  this  guarantee. 

Such  a  car  with  this  guarantee,  backed  by 
such  a  company  whose  liberal  poli-  y  is  so  widely 
known,  are  the  reasons  why  you  should  have  a 
Ramblor.  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  catalog 
at  c- 


—Bosch  duplex  ignition.  Fine  large,  black  and  nickel  headlights  with  gas 
tank.  Black  and  nickel  side  and  tail  oil  lamps;  large  tool  box:  tool  roll  with 
complete  tool  outfit.  Roomy,  folding  robe  rail;  foot  rc-st.  jack,  pump  and  tire  kit  Top  with  envel- 
ope, $80 — wind  shield,  $35;  demountable  wheel,  less  tire,  with  brackets  and  tools,  $30 — gas  oper- 
ated self-starter,  $50. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

of  California 
285  Geary  Street  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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Buy  the  Car  That's  Safe 


Regal  Underslung   Touring    Car,  $950 


Built  with  a  25  H.  P.  Motor,  Bore  3J4 
inches;  Stroke  4%  inches.  Dual  system 
ignition.  Thermo-syphon  cooling.  Selec- 
tive sliding  gear  transmission,  three 
speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Equipped 
zvith  32x3l/2  inch  Morgan  &  Wright  tires 
and  Quick  Detachable  Rims. 


Safety  In  a  Motor  Car  gives  its  owner  a  sense  of 
security  that  dollars  cannot  measure.  It  means 
not  only  greater  pleasure  in  motoring,  but  gives 
that  "sure  feeling"  which  robs  touring  of  its 
terrors.  That's  why  people  are  buying  safer 
cars  and  that's  why  automobile  manufacturers 
are  building  lower  cars.  Just  compare  the  low 
and  graceful  models  offered  this  year  with  the 
awkward  and  high  "creations"  of  a  few  sea- 
sons ago. 

The  Safest  Cars  Today  are  built  the  Regal  way 
with  their  weight  swung  below  the  axles  in- 
stead of  balanced  above  them.  They  cling  to 
the  road;  make  "turning  turtle"  almost  im- 
possible, and  abolish  that  wearing  and  dan- 
gerous side  sway  so  noticeable  in  cars  of  con- 
ventional design.  Moreover,  Underslung  cars 
with  an  even  and  ample  road  clearance  afford 
thorough  protection  to  vital  parts.  The  frame 
is  the  lowest  member,  and  not  only  is  greater 
safety  secured  to  the  occupants  of  the  car,  but 
the  car  itself  is  safer  on  difficult  roads — a 
point  often  overlooked. 


This  Safe  Regal  Underslung— twenty-five  horse- 
power touring  car — combines  all  the  elements 
of  safety  that  are  found  in  the  larger  and  more 
expensive  cars  of  this  type.  It  is  safe,  and 
safer,  than  most  of  the  high  priced  cars  upon 
the  market,  for  it  is  built  by  men  who  know 
how  to  build  Underslung  cars.  They  build 
into  it  the  same  "safety  making"  construction 
and  materials  that  have  gone  into  the  thou- 
sands of  other  Underslung  cars  that  we  have 
manufactured. 

The  Safety  of  These  Moderate  Priced  Under- 
slungs  accounts  for  our  success  as  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  this  type.  We  also  build  a 
$900  Underslung  Roadster,  $1250  Underslung 
Colonial  Coupe,  and  a  35  horsepower  Under- 
slung touring  car  selling  at  $1400.  All  these 
cars  have  that  "different"  appearance  and  are 
built  the  "safe"  way.  Like  the  model  shown 
above,  they  are  leaders  among  moderate  priced 
[Tnlerslungs  and  cars  of  absolute  dependa- 
bility. 


So  convinced  are  we  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  this  "safe"  construction  that  we  have 
prepared  an  attractive  booklet  entitled,  "Safety 
of  the  Underslung."  It  contains  positive  proof 
and  information  which  every  lover  of  a  good 
motor  car  should  have.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it.  Write  now. 

REGAL    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


Of  distinct  advantage  to  the  Regal  owner  who  resides  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  Regal  Ser- 
vice. Besides  there  being  a  Regal  dealer  in  nearly  every  city,  we  maintain  a  factory  warehouse 
in  San  Francisco,  corner  Eighth  and  Clementina,  which  can  supply  any  part  of  any  Regal  car 
on  a  moment's  notice.  Though  2,000  miles  from  the  factory,  the  Regal  owner  in  California  is 
as  well  off  as  though  he  lived  in  Detroit. 
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Runabouts  -  -  Tourabouts  -  -  Touring  Cars  —  Limousines  —  Coupes 
Defender  Autocrat  Limited 

4-Cjrlinder,  4-in.  Bore.  6-in  Stroke  4-C)linder.  5-in  Bore.  6-in  Stroke  6-Cylinder.  5-in  Bore.  6-in  Stroke 

We    Let    The    Car   Do    The    Talking 
OLDSMOBILE    COMPANY    OF    CALIFORNIA 

1216-1228  Vin  Ness  Avenue  Telephone  Franklin  3083 
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u  SIMPLEX  " 

Percolator 

Regular  Retail  Price  $3.25 

PURE  ALUMINUM  PERCOLATOR 

With  French  Drip  Style  Liner 

Capacity  4J4  Pints  (9  Cups) 

Manufactured  out  of  very  heavy  sheet  aluminum ;  all  one 
piece:  glass  top  on  cover;  pot  can  be  used  with  or  without 
Percolator,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  teapot. 

This  new  Percolator  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  simplest 
on  the  market.  Other  manufacturers  (as  investigation  will 

prove)  ask  from  $3.75  to  $4.25,  retail,  for  a  similar  pot,  same 
size,  capacity,  etc.  This  Percolator  is  beautifully  finished  and 
polished;  satin  finished  liner. 

Special  offer  for  new  subscriptions  to 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 


Both     for 


SIMPLEX  PERCOLATOR  delivered  anywhere  in  U.   S..    reg.  price         -        $3.26 

and 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  one  year,  reg.  price    81.5O 

$4.75 
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Publisher  Overland  Monthly  21  Sutler  Street 

San  Francisco 
Enclosed  83.50.       Please  send  Simplex  Percolator  and  Overland  Monthly  for  one  year  to 


Name . .. 
Address. 
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Famous  Sweethearts 


LNTURILS  have  un- 
changed the  wooing 
and  winning  of  lovely 
maid  by  stalwart  man. 


But  the  Juliet  of  to-day  offers 
her  Romeo  delectable  sweets 
undreamt  of  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers 
are  subtle  charmers  indeed. 
In  ten  cent  tins,  also  in  twenty- 
five  cent  tins. 


Chocolate  Tokens  —  another  exquisite 
confection,  enveloped  in  rich  chocolate. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


lie  Prudential 
Home  Offices 


Annual 

statement 

Dec.  31 

1911 


The  Prudential 


Founded  by  John  F.  Dryden,  Pioneer  of  Industrial  Insurance  in  America 

GREATEST  YEAR  OF 
STRENGTH  AND  USEFULNESS 


Assets,  over  .... 

Liabilities,  nearly  ... 

Income  in  1911,  over 

Capital  and  Surplus,  over 

Paid  Policyholders  in  1911,  over    - 

Total  Paid  Policyholders  since  organization, 

plus   amount  held  at  interest   to  their 

credit,  over 

Life  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  in  1911,  over 
Increase  in  Paid-for  Insurance  in  Force,  over 
Liabilities  include  Policy  Dividends  - 

of  which  there  is  payable  in  1912 


259  Million  Dollars 

241  Million  Dollars 

81  Million  Dollars 

18  Million  Dollars 

27  Million  Dollars 


466  Million  Dollars 

440  Million  Dollars 

167  Million  Dollars 

29%  Million  Dollars 

4%  Million  Dollars 


NUMBER    OF    POLICIES 
IN    FORCE.    OVER      -       - 

S?¥CI 


-      10  MILLIONS 
?c*  2  BILLION  DOLLARS 


Send  for  particulars  of  the  Prudential  policy ,  providing 
a  Guaranteed  Monthly  Income  for  yourself  or  wife.  A 
life-long  protection  for  your  dear  ones,  or  your  own  old  age. 
Address  Dept.  21. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Forrest  F.  Dryden,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TK« 


Egyptian 

Cigarette 
Quality 


AROMATIC    DELICACY 

MILDNESS 

PURITY 


At  your  Club  or  Dealer's 
THB  SURBRUQ  CO.,  Maker..  New  York. 


BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  of  Unequaled  Quality 


Registered 

U.S.. 


r»UOfl. 


For   delicious    natural 
flavor,  delicate  aroma, 
absolute    purity  and  ^ 
food  value,  the  most 
important  requisites 
of  a  good  cocoa,  it  is 
the  standard. 

Trade-Mark  On  Every 
Package 

53  Hif  best  Award*  in 
Europe    and    America        pw= 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Dorchester,  Mass.  Established  1780 


"The    Crowning    Attribute    of    Lovely 
Woman    is    Cleanliness" 


A  woman's  personal  satisfaction  IB  lookinf  charming  and  dainty  it 
doubled  when  she  knowi  everything  sAoul  her  it  exquisitely  clean. 

NAIAD    DRESS    SHIELDS 

•re  thoroughly  hygienic  and  hralthful  to  the  most  drlicate  skin; 
arc  absolutely  free  from  riihhfr  with  it»  disagreeable  odor;  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  STERILIZED  by  immersing  in  boiling 
water  for  a  few  seconds  only.  They  are  preferred  by  wall* 
gowned  women  of  refined  taste. 

lAt  stores  or  sample  /-air  on  receipt 
of  25e.  £«*rr  fritr  guaranteed. 
A  handsome  colored  reproduction 
of  this  beautiful  Colea  Phillips 
drawing  on  heavy  paper.  11x14  in- 
ches, cent  for  Iftc.  No  advertising. 

THE  C.    E.    CONOVER   CO..  Mf«. 
101  Franklin  St..  New  York 
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14  DAY  USE 

RETURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORE* 


U.C.  BERKELEY  LIBRARIES 
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